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QUESTION 1 


Do yon consider that the existing system of nnivei'Sity educatio i affords to young Indians 
of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training P If not, in what main re- 
spects do you consider the existing system deficient from this point of view P, 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr, 

“ I call n complete and generous edueniion that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilful]}', and magnanimously all the ofliocs, both public and private, of peace and war. ” 
The Indian university system is a far cry to such education, n far cry in space and function. 
The paradox is true that study in an Indian university interferes with education. 

This is an age of progressive change. University ideals should embody the intelli- 
gent consciousness of a people. Modem educationists believe that it is knowledge as 
well as the student, which is power. The universities in tliis country neglect both the 
requirements of knowledge and the needs of students. According to the prevalent theories 
the teaching of a subject is either cultural or vocational. Indian university training 
affords a university scholar but limited opportunities to acquire cither a humanistie 
and liberal education or to relate himself to the world. 

(fi) The first fault of the Indian universities is a stagnant traditionalism. They 
are not only conservative, but behind the times. Dr. Wnli Mohammad. Professor 
of Ph 5 'sics at Aligarh, writes to the follomng effect on this subject : — Q’hink of 
the extraordinary rapid rate at which discoveries have been made during the last 
few years. ‘ Never probably has experimental physical investigation experienced 
.so strenuous an advance ns during the Inst generation and never probably has 
the perception of its signific<anco for human progress penetrated into ^vidcr circles 
than to-day. ’ A year is more pregnant with discovery than a hundred years 
used to bo. Yet, how far the results of the newest and latest investigations 
have any value in the teaching can bo judged from the physics syllabus of the 
Allahabad University. This .syllabus was laid do^vn in 1894 for the use of B. A. 
students, though the degree of B. Sc. was not instituted till 1897 when the firet 
candidate appeared for examination. From the day of its incejition in 189.3-94 
to the present day (1915) the syllabus has not been changed by a single iota, 
yet the board of studios in physios has met year after year during the last 21 
years to ponder over it and to pronounco the oracular words ‘ no change ’ .” 
admit that books take some time to reach far distant countries but that cannot 
justify the ignorance or neglect of such modem loiowledge as is the property of 
all the civilised world to-day. It is a pity that the English universities 
.and authors, who give to tlio Indian imivorsitics their text books hesitate 
to translate the groat modern continental writers until their books are put on 
the Index or their death. The universities of India should undertake the work 
of such translation themselves and keep pace with the progress^ of loiow- 
Icdgc, independent of England. This alone can start that educational enthus- 
iasm which is the motive force for research and the life-principle of the work 
of the promotion of knowledge and the publication of truth. 

(h) The problem of the teaching of the English language in India is very important. 
English is the official language of the country .and the vehicle of Western 
culture and knowledge. The Universities Commission of 1902 drew Attention 
to the lack of command of the Indian student over the English language. 
Their finding that the evil starts in schools is correct. It is time that expert 
opinion were concentrated upon the question of school education in India and 
means devised for its reform .and its proper adjustment to higher cclneatiou. 
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AnnuniiAiiMAN, Ht.—conld. 


It makes the Indian staff feel that it is unjustly treated and weakens 
the character of the students, who represent the future generations, both 
morally and politically. Such inequality has n tendency to become the 
source of political trouble because it suggests to the Indians m general, and to 
the younger generation in particular. Hint they arc loss than free men. 

■ I'lducation is the cultivation of civilisation. Indian civili''nti0n can be culti- 
vated by Indians, and not by Europeans. 

Another great disadvantage that attaches to the appointment of Englishmen or 
Europeans ns professors in Indian universities is that ns soon ns such professors 
gain some eminence and the time arrives for India to benefit by their educa- 
tional experience and literary or scientific attainments they leave the country. 
For example, Sir M'altcr Raleigh, Mr. Harold Cox, Editor of the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” Hr. T. W. Arnold, Dr. J. Horovitx, and Sir Theodore Morison are 
all Aligarh ex-profossors. These arc the only eminent European professors 
(with the exception of Prineijial Beek who died at a young age in Simla) 
that Aligarh lias had during the last fifty years and nil of tliem have been 
lost to Aligarh. 

(7) *‘ Tlie freedom of thought, resenreh, and teaehing is the jealously gimrded palladium 
of the unwritten constitution of nil the universities.” This freedom, in fact, 
does not exist in Indian universities. The polilienl cf niggle for the right to 
free speech and publication is reflected in tlie beginning of a similar struggle 
for the freedom of leoturo and publication of triilli in the colleges. If ideas and 
scientific information are so nbstrnet that they have no relation with national 
life and political aspirations the teacher enjoys proper liberty. But in all 
subjects bearing upon ciWe, economic, and political practice the Indian pro. 
fessor, if he is of a national intellectual altitude, finds that he has only limited 
aeademicnl freedom. The tcxt-book.s, his own colleagues, and his principal 
do not permit him to dL«cuss his subject in a way hostile to the avowed 
opinions. Indian students in the .school and college arc taught a history 
of their own country and people which can onlj' bo compared svith the account 
of the Egyptians by Herodotus. If the teaching of Indian history is possible 
in no other wjvy it is the first duty of Indian patriots to represent that 
Indian history .should not bo taught in Indian univcr.sities. The truth that 
Mahmud broke the Icon at Somnat should not be told ns a matter of course to 
the young nnd immature for they nro not capable of judging in after-life 
ns of first importance what they learnt in the beginning nt school or college. 

In oeonomics and politics the student is nllowcd to licnr one side alone. It is 
alleged that the doctrine.s rciiresenting the purely Indian points of view are not 
sufficiently well, established to .sanction their class-room publication. It is no 
new argument, nnd has always been employed to check the free dillusion of 
knowledge. One can hardly conceive that Indian opinion on Indian subjects 
can bo dismissed as merely propagandist. As a matter of fact, if free discussion 
of both tho sides of the problem wore permitted the student is pretty sure to 
reach tho truth nnd to avoid being misled by any one-sided presentation. 

(k) The Indian universities nro governmental. Whore thoy are lacking in Lchrfrnheil 
they arc also lacking in liberty. A umversity ns a honio of learning should have 
a proper sense of freedom. In Europe nnd America the universities always 
stand for the cause of political nnd scliolnstic liberty. Tlicy' are cvcrj’wlicrc 
the determined foes of absolutism. The univcrsitic.s of militarist Pru.«sin nro 
politically tho most democratic bodies existent. >Sovcral attempts, all inoifcct- 
ual, have been made to limit this freedom. Here is a contrast. Tho Fni.ss!nn 
Mnistry in a recent case decided that membership of the Socinl-Dcmocratio • 
part3' was sufficient reason for exclusion from the position of a nnirorsity 
prefessor. The whole of tho faculty rose in opposition as ono man and the orders 
were withdrawn. Tho Calcutta Universitj' Imd to send awaj' a number of 
its law professors becauso Governmont did not^ approve of their political 
views. 
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tnorcoin Englnnc] is thrico nsiniichin proportion ns ilio number of those 
employed in commcrco in India, but tlio number of ilioso cmplo^'cd in 
agrioullurc in England is in proportion less tlmn l-6tli of tliosc cmpIo3’cd 
in India. 

The poverty of India, as is proved by the above and other independent statistics,'- 
Buoh 03 those prepared b^’ Eigby and GifTcn, is extreme. TIic pressure is so 
great that there is not oven a ]x>tnto-philnxophy of wages at tlio back of tlio 
poor, but famine and star\*ation. AH llic detailed Btntistical account sliould 
suffice to allow that the education of hia cbildrcn ia n matter of great 
personal sacririco to the Indian parent in general. Many nn Indian liomo of 
%'oty small rcsourocs, and even of poverty, lias to go without suffioicnl food 
and necessary clothing that a son may bo educated. Tlio tales of the self* 
denial of parents practised in order to get nn education for their son or sons 
nrcsnoli ns gladden and sadden the hearts of nil wlio iienr them. 

It rcqnircs no olnborato reasoning to convince 0113' person that under such a 
crushing weight of imvcriy the Indian parent in general cannot afford to 
take his son nt a alow ond 8(cad3' pace tlirough ins scltool and coliego 
education, but lias constantly to urge upon him the need of haste. The 
loss of a 3'car means irreparable loss of monc3' spent, nn tmbcnrabic recurring 
expense, and great disappointment and despair. 

The name applies more or less to the classes who give Iiiglict education to tlieir chib 
dron. The great majority of them consists of members of the lower middle 
and the middle classes. The dccroaso in 1 ho purcIin.so power of money and t he 
increase in the standard of living that has taken place, and is taking place, 
cvor3’ day in this country (irrespective of all war considerations) has redneed 
their pa3'ing capacity to a very low level. The Englishman it is said has to 
educate his daughtors also, whom the Indian gcncrall3' keeps ignorant, or docs 
not send to soliool. Eut this docs not constitute a saving ns the Indian 
has to give liis daughters a heavy dowry, which represents the aoeuiiiulatcd 
labour of a great numher of years, proportionately much more than ho 
would have paid if ho had been nn Engtishinan and given them n good 
education. The Indian has almost in every' case also to support a number 
of relations, near and distant. The English fninil3' consists of a wife and 
children alone. 

Lastly, there nro thoso wlio soy that the fees in Indian scliools and colleges are, 
proportionately speaking, much less than tlic3' are in Englond and Europe, 
but these critics conveniently forget to note that the amount spent ^by 
Government in England and b3’ European governments on cduoatron 
by far exceeds the differences between the fees to which nttenuon is so 
insistently drawn. A -set-off rvill conclusively prove that the amount of 
foes in India is greater than in any country in the world. ^ 

If the Commission desire that education in India should bo acejuired without 
that hurry which tenders the proper assimilation of knowledge by the student 
impossible, and lulls the sense of pleasure which sliould accompany the pur- 
suit of learning, it should look upon tho question of fees from a liberal 
point of view and wth a democratic intention. All fees in primary and 
?econdary schools and colleges should bo appreciably reduced to remove 
tho serious obstacles tbat. have arisen in tho way of Indian parents. A 
student should bo able to pass from a primory to .a secondary school and 
thence to college without muoh difficulty in paying his way. 

(ii) Another cause of hurry which affects tho poor and other classes alike is the 
rule laying down an ago limit of 26 years for entering Government sorvioo. 

‘ Parents are always anxious to pass their sons through their student life 
as quiokly as possible lest they should by any accident of health or failure 
m examinations reach the goal of their studies too late. 

The best way to obvioto this difficulty is to keep the age-limit at 26 for students 
Who have passed tho matriculatiori examination and raise it to 26 for the 
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ABDunBAiDiAX, Dr. — contd . — ^Atimatj, Saykl Ashrafuddiw, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur- 

AtUIAD, KlUDmUDDIN. 


inlcimcdiaic niidcrgradualcs, 27 for B.A. graduates, and 28 for masters. 
The inaxinunn increase will not exceed three years and will result in the 
cflicicnoy of the service all round. And it will give the students a chance of 
going up to the highest rung of the ladder of the university at a slow and 
steady regular pace and will alTorfl that leisure which is essential for higher 
learning and to pursue independent investigation in any branch of an art, 
science, or other knowledge. 

(;)) “ A kind of dwarfing and stunting of the Indian race is going on under the present 
system. We arc made to live our life in an ntmosphorc of inferiority and the 
tallest of ns have to bend in order that the exigencies of the system may be 
satisfied. The upward impulse which every boy at Eton or Harrow may feel, 
that he may one day bo n Gladstone, a Nelson or a Wellington, and which 
may draw forth the best eflort of which ho is capable, that is denied to us. ” 
“ The schools differentiate between British and Indian tcaohors ; the colleges do 
the same. Students see first-class Indians superseded by young and third- 
rate foreigners ; the principal of a college sliould be a foreigner ; foreign history 
is more important than Indian ; to have written on English villages is a qualifi- 
cation for leaching economics in India : the whole atmosphere of the school and 
college emphasises the superiority of the foreigner, oven when the professors 
abstain from open assertion tliercof. The Education Department controls the 
odttoalion given, and it is planned on foreign models and its object is to servo 
foreign, rather than native, ends to make docile Government servants, rather than 
pafriolic citizens ; high spirits, eourago, self-respect, arc not encouraged, and 
docility is regarded ns the most preeions quality in the student; pride in 
country, patriotism, ambition, arc looked on ns dangerous, and English, instead 
of Indian, ideals are exalted. ” 


AiiM.tD, Sayid Ashrafuddin, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur. 

In my oiiinion, the existing system of university education docs not afford to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obf.aiiiiiig iJio liighcst training. Wio system of 
imparting education by prevseribing a number of books in a subject limits the pumwt of 
students to the courses of the iirescribcd books only. If the system of lecture, 
instead of the si'.slom of education by books, bo introduced the scope of ncquirmg 
knowledge and lUo opportunity of grasping the subjects thoronghly will ho much 
increased. The students in that case will bo more able to give full play to their mental 
powers and their dovelopinont. The olIccMvcncss and the utility of the lecture system has 
now begun to be fully recognised and appreciated by advanced countries such as America 
and others. But it is necessary tliattho tutorial system .should also bo introduced side 
by side with tlio iecturo in order to supplement it mill furtJicr force, o™ Giat 
students should have opportunities of frequent and free intercourse with their eoturers 
and tutors. This will afford them occasions to refer their difficulties to the lecturers 
and have them removed by discussing with them. The habit of discupion ongendorod 
bv this method will sharpen their mental powers, ns well ns help them in their af cr-lite, 
when they aro required todccidc a inatler for them’^olvos. This will produce at the 
same time in them decision of character. The present sj^tem, on the contrary, puts a 
curb on their mental development and does not afford them an opportunity to give 
full play to their abilities. 


Ahmad, Khabiruddin. 


of 


The existing system of university oduoation docs not afford to young Indiana 
ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training for the following reasons 

lai The present system of university education docs not aim at the development of 
' the mental faculty of students. The main aim of umversity education 
p/pparcnlly is to jtreparc men for “ State service . 
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Aiuiad, ICnATJiRUDDiN — coji/rf. — A iimrd, Sfaiilvi KirAimiuiiDiN — AilsinDi IMnulvi 

Tassabduq. 


(6) Tho professors nnd tenclicm do not render necessary and adequate help to 
stndents to orento in them n spirit of investigation nnd research. 

(o) The cllorls of tho (cnchcrs and the taught appear to he mainly directed lowarels 
success in a particular examination nnd for tiiis purpose cramming is tho 
only system adopted. ^ 

(d) The combination of subjects arc sometimes not quite suitable to students. They 

have to take up such subjccls ns tho circumstances of a particular college 
p Emit This very often goes against tho natural taste or predilection of 
a student. 

(e) There is at present no provision for the practical problems and necessities of life. 

Indian tastes, sentiments, nnd tho formation of character of youths have 
been lost sight of. 


Ahmed, Maulvi KnABiiiUDDJN. 

T do not think that the existing system of university education in llengal affords to 
young Indians of ability full opportunity of obt.iining tho higiiosl training. To me tho 
system appears to bo deficient in tho following respuefa: — 

(o) There is very little scope for developing originality nnd resourcefulness in tho 
student. 

(6) Under the existing system much grciiter attention is paid to tlicorotical than to 
practical knowledge. 

(c) No training is given in most of tho technical branches of knowledge which aro 
necessary for tho advancement of India. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. ' 

By " highest training ” tho Commission ovidenflj' means tho uniform development 
of the man, physionl, intellectual, and moral. Judged hy this standard the existing 
system of university education falls far short of tho ideal. » „a 

There is a decided lack of uniformity in tlic growth of our university men so mr a 
the threCT aspects specified ahovo are concerned. In some wo find Iho tendency o 
tcring to the development of tho body very strong, at thooxpenso, in many cases, o lo 
other two. Games occupy a major portion of their time at tho university- * They bcooroo 
healthy beings, no doubt, but tho culture of tho mind is nob suflioiontly attcmleil w. xn 
others, again, all the time and energy are devoted to tho cultivation of tho intollect, even 
to tho detriment of their health. Tho more they proceed with tho university course tlio 
more broken down in health do they become. In fact, some leave the university 
physical wrecks. With regard to tho third aspect there w little or no attempt^ 
bringing into prominence this side of life. ‘'That man is a moral being is taught, 
it at all, more as a precept than ns a guiding principle for tho conduct of life. 
'Phis want of balance in tho growth of our young men is a .groat drawback of our 
univetBity education. Again, the system of education (except that provided for in tho 
professional colleges) is too literary, too bookish to bo of any practical value in this age. 
W^iethor it be in tho domain of politics, or administration, or oommcrc^ wo are more 
prone to theorise, to formulate sohemos, than to do tilings practically. Originality is a 
thing almost unknown to the majority of our university men. All aro east in the 
same mould, all are made to order. The dull monotony which choraotorises our 
present oduoationnl sysmm seldom brings out individuality in our young men. Tor 
^nt of a proper development of tho moral side wo are deficient in .what is known by 
tiiotOTm choraotor.” There is no grit in ua. Self-discipline is not in our lino. 

^ pot a«my that there have gone forth from our University mOn whoso names will 
VO in ms^y for nil that elevates man, hut what I have spoken above is about tho gonei al- 
j , and It IB with them that tho future of tho country depends; 1 ascribe oil this defi- 
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cioncy to the fact that originally our University was created with the object of turning 
out men for the public services only, and we have not yet been able to divest ourselves of 
this idea of being made so many clerks or assistants after coming out of the University. 
To my mind, our University, which is our Alma Mater, should not only equip us fully for 
the battle of life, but also provide us with what Cardinal Newman called a “ liberal 
education.” , 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy. 

The existing system of university education does not afford full opportunities for 
obtaining the highest training in all subjects. If Indians educated in the University 
have acMeved any distinction it is, to a large extent, in spite of the disadvantages 
of the present system. In some subjects, like Oriental languages, while scholarship of 
a certain kind may be acquired in Europe real depth of erudition can b^ only acquired 
in this country. _ 

The deficiencies in the present system of university education are : — 

(a) The paucity of teachers, who have distinguished themselves by original work 

(b) The absence of an academical atmosphere. 

(c) The unwieldy size of the classes and the want of an adequate number of teacher^ 

which reacts both upon the teachers and the taught. 

(d) The absence of the tutorial system which, however, can achieve the best results 

. only when combined with the residential system. 

(c) The disheartening emoluments and prospects of the Indian branch of the Educa- 
tional I'- ervico in consequence of which the best talent in the country is too 
often diverted from the field of education. 

(/) The absence of fellowships for the encouragement of learning and research. 

{g) The deterioration in the standard of teaching in the high schools. , 

(/t) Last, but not least, the crushing intellectual burden of having to acquire 
knowledge through the medium of a foreign language, especially in the high 
school course. 

A'.B.—Mv answer to tlib question should not bo regarded ns commlttioi; me to .my particular view with re* 
gard to questions of recruitment to the highest educational service in the country. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altap. 

1 do not; the present system is defective in so much as the entire attention 
of the student is centred on the university examinations that he has to go through. 
His object in entering the university is merely to get the degrees, and not to acquire 
knowledge. The criterion of learning now is the passing of the prescribed examin- 
ations. The University should be a teaching university, and not merely an examining 
institution, as it now is. 


Ali, Saiyad Mtjhsin. 

No ; the chief defects of the existing system may be summarised as follows 

(a) The practical side is very oftdn 'subordinated to the theoretical. 

(b) Teachers of the stamp required are not employed because of theiiHboing not 

easily attainable. ' 

(c) A considerable percentage of teachers does not adopt teaching as. a 

profession. ^ . 

(d) The absence of opportunities for creating a university life or university atmo- 

sphere in the mufassal. 

(e) The want of necessary funds. 


io 
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Aiit, Nawab NAsmuii SlAUAiiiiic, lilmzA Shuiaat, Klian Bnhadui^-ALiiGK, H. J. — 

Ahnasdaie, N. 


Aiii, Nawab Nasirul Mamalek, Mikza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

I do not consider the oxisting system of imivorsity odncation nflords full oppor* 
tunity of obtaining tlio liigliost training beennso it aims at making the student ofiioient in 
English first and other subjcols aflonvarda. Besides, the want of trnined*teaohdrs and 
other requisites for intelligent teaching arc sometimes wanting or defective, the author- 
ities simply satisfying thcmsolvos with naming the subjects to bo taught without unSor- 
taking to supply the necessary equipment. 


Allen, II. J. 

I do not consider it likely that any university affords full opportunity of obtaining 
the highest training, but the Indian oortainly falls behind tho British (in wliich I include 
Irish as well as Scots) in this respect, . \ 

Tho Indian college at its best' stands, I take it, somewhere between a good school 
and a college of tho Oxford or Cambridge type in point of fntelleotual (not sociol) ro- 
Bonrees ; at its worst it falls very short of tliis and tho worst have, I fear, been not un- 
common in the past. Tho standard of a university consisting of suoh oollcges must 
bo comparotively low. Public opinion, again, is not * on the sido of tho angels ’’ — quite 
the other way. This is perhaps tho least hopeful fact in Indian education. An ncarlemio 
law of gravity ” exercises a constant and powerful pull-dom) and can bo Wsted only 
with great difficulty. Even with a nominated senate this is so ; what will happen under 
on elected majority is, I tliink, fairly certain. 

Closely connected ivith tho demand for a full pass list and a facile first class is tho 
danger of cdaoataonal questions being decided on grounds other then educational. Tho 
senate as a jumping off plaoo for a soaring politician is possibly (not unloioivn in otlier 
countnos, though examples do not readily occur to mo. In India, however, so valuoblo 
IS a scat in tho senate that tho politician oven “ in flight " keeps one foot in tho univer- 
sity ; his educational interests help his politics, while bis politics enable him to oxoroiso 
m eduoational issues a quite aitifioial influence. Needless to say, with public opinion 
as it IS, his^ views do not usually coincido with those of tho ** cducationol export ”, that 
morol and intellectual ogre of a portion of the Press. ' 

The racial and tho political questions tend to combino, ond evidonco of this in the 
division lists of tho senate is, unfortunately, not minting. To some extent, doubtless, 
difforence of standard makes for tho division. • Tho European with tho British univeraity 
in his mind rogords a question from a different angle. But wore this tho roasoh wo might 
expect suoh division lists to diminish, whereas they appear to bo on tho inorcaso. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the disastrous results of such a lino of cleavage. 

These appear to mo to bo tlio chief conditions creating tho atmosphere of Indian liighor 
education at present. In this atmosphere university stondards ond organisation have 
to function and until tho atmosphere contains more olomonts of health, Indian univers- 
ities will fail " to afford to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining tho 
highest training”. The fact that only a dozen years ^tor Lord Ourzon had “ reformed ” 
tho Calcutta University it has been found necessary to bring a Commission from England 
to repeat the perfojmanoe appears to mo a suffioiout proof of my ossortioh. 


Annandale, N. • 

▼OUOB Indftins teistiug system of university education in Bengal affords to 

oSn Ss not opportunity of obtaining tho highest troining. That Bengali 

Z to Emonr aS. ** ®J‘Own by tho foot that many young Ben^lis 

fLatioZ ^ ’ *0 obtain special training, or 'evffito ordilftry 
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I bolievc that iho main roasons why tho existing system is deficient are * 

(a) Tito enormous number of students and tho impossibility of giving individual 
training. 

(h) Tho fact that, the University, having been instituted frankly as a copy of the 
London University, hns produced no now thing and has not adapted itself in 
any rcspcol to Indian conditions. 

(c) That, although there is nothing inlicrcntly Indian in the. University, there 
is a tendency in it to confound all questions with racial politics. 


Clearly, there are only two ways of dealing with tho number of studonls ; either it 
must bo reduced, or else that of professors and lecturers enormously increased. 

It is, I think, a bad augury for university education throughout tho East that it has 
remained cssontiall}' mimetic. I was struck with tliis when studying recently in a 
Japanese university oven more forcibly than I have been in India. I can sec no reason 
why Indian students should follow a curriculum based entirely on one that has perhaps 
already served its day in England. It seems to me that without in any degree lowering 
the standard of real education the subjects studied might be greatly reduced in number, 
and a great deal of mere pretence removed from tho syllabus, with advantage. I was 
once a member of tho board of studies in experimental psychology. None of the mem- 
bers of tho board seemed very clear as to nbat experimental j sychology meant and 
I wos told that my own views on the subject were too materialistic and that, therefore, 
o-xpcrlmental te.\t-books wbioh I proposed must bo ruled out. The discussion, however, 
was purely academic as there wore no students in tho subject and no lilcelihood at tho 
time of there being anj% I do not think that experimental psychology is tho only 
subject that has a status of the kind on the syllabus. The one essential point seems to 
mo to bo tho teaching of English as a living language, rather than in tho form of 
English literature, f.c., annotated editions of the English classics. 

It is e-xtrcmely difficult to ignore racial politics in a country in the condition of modern ' 
Bengal, but I think that they have been given undue prominence in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and that the acoeptaiioo of recent benefactions for scientific purposes on tho condi- 
tioiis on which they have been accepted, generously as they were conceived, has been a 
fatally retrogrado policy, for these benefactions have made it, to a large extent, unavoid- 
ablo that professors appointed to organise schools of research a supremely diiucult 
thinff to da calling for very csceplional qualities— sliould be appointed from a narrow 
field of candidates among whom it was mathematically in the higliest degree improbable, 
conMdering the small number of Indians with any kind of scientific training, that ^e 
men best qualified for the purpose should be moluded. I am oon^nced that, if tbe spirit 
of research is to bo fired in Calcutta, or anywhere else, fitness (which is quite a different 
thing from “ qualifications” intho'academio sense), and not race, must bo aecepted as 
tho fundamental thing. That it is not impossible even m (Joloutta to avoid the mtro- 
duotion of racial politics into discussions connected with learning a proved by the history 
of Uio Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the council of which Europians and Inians have 
met, and meet, on an absolute equality, often with an Indian m the chair, and no racial 
fSel£ra8 been incited. Complaints are often made that the different branehes of learn- 
not eauaUv represented on the list of presidents of the society, but I have never 
Std o cinpteint tha? Europeans or Indians were appointed to office otherwise than on 
their personal merits. 


Arckbold, W. a. j. 

Hmt this onestion refers to Bengal and, it so, I answer it in tho negative. 
The 1,3“? the fniluro is to he found obviously in the results. And ihe Commission 
iiie prooi o if tiie University had proved a success. 

Th^SStion S tldngs varies naturally very much in different tiolleges, but I should 
say Bcnerally that tho existing system is deficient m regard to J. 

' (a) Training of character, in the general f nse that tho resulting man is not what 

' ^ ho might bo as a useful member of tho State. 


'(itiESTtON li 
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Arohbold, W. a. J. — eontd . — Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch 
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(6) Training of the mind, in the sense that wo do not got sufHoient scholars, or even 
well educated men, who retain a cultivated habit of thought and interest in 
after-life. 

(c) Care for health, in that thoro is not in most oases sufliriont attention paid to the 
conditions of living, and that the proper orcanisation of gomes is often 
wonting. '* , 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 


system of university education docs not afford to young Indians of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. ' 

L»onorally speaking, it is deficient in regard to the teaching given and tho curriouluin 
prescribed. . ® ^ 


(o) It does not pay sufficient attention to the development of tho mind. It 

full scope to the exercise of tho mechanical memory : but it cannot bo said to 
rci ' j f'f'® ieleotivo momory_ of tho student. 

This defect is to bo traced in part to tho teaching in schools, and to the inadequa^ 
knowledge of English wffich prevents students from grasping what is said m 
lectures. 


(b) The syllabus is non-intelligent in the subjects which it groups together, or which 

leaves to tho candidate to select in one group. ~ , . 

(c) The methods and standards of examination are to bo dppreoatod— value is p 

by students upon tho acquisition o|_ a degree, rather than on the learning o 
I j\ which the degree, should stand. , 

VI) Iho right ideals and tho true objective of a univci’sify course arc not 

put before tho student at any time of his career. Ho is not encourage 
connect his study either 


Boholastio excellence with things intrinsic), or . . /• 

(ii) with the work in life for which his degree should bo preparing him {••e., 
things praotioal). 


Aziz, Manlvi Abdul. 

No; it entirely loses sight of tho most needful, the gSy”?* 

for one's own individual perfection, but also ior the gaining for ’ 

^ formation of choraeter ram San good, 

intelligence and knowledge does principles. 

But formation of character requires a deep and impliot faith in • -^incBmuch 
Religious instruction, therefore, should be a part of^e University university 

as the first impression which lasts longest is received in the routso of their uni j 
career and after this period when the students enter into the bustle ol worioiy 
little time is left for religious studies. . , law, 

I '^iL ^ present system does not give an education, excepting in medici - * „ 

which will enable the students to earn their Kvelihood by ony for a 

So they all hanker after service and as it is not possible to provide j 

gradually increasing number of outturns of the University, the result is n wdespren 
discontent prevailing among the so-eaUed educated class. ,Th«, uni^ity 

some modification in tho existing system. At present, fho students s examin- 
educatmn simply to secure Government service and so’thoy try to P"f 
conceivable. Acquisition of knowledge purely for « 
hue thus been thrown in the background. The object of education tuus uoi b 
to a contemptibly mean point is being defeated. , * . should bo rogu- 

Knowledge should be acquired for its own sake and a mon * ® j career. But 

looted according to the principles learnt in the course of of this doctrine. 

the-oxampl<% of the results of present education are tho vciy xe 

« 
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Banerjea, Hariprosanna. 

“ Tlio inuvci’siilics o£ Iiuliiv arc but factories wlicrc a few arc iiianufactiircd into 
graduates and n good many more wrecked in the voyage of their intellectual life.” They 
have created complete divorce of education from our everyday life and feelings. If tlio 
object* of imivcrsity education is to be “not only the best training for the conduct of 
life, but also the best, if not the necessary, introduction to all those professions and call* 
ings of which it may be said that practice and progress arc closely connected and con- 
slantly reacting on each other,” surely tho system of Indian education is a total failure. 
O’his is borne out by the fact that our universities have turned out very few jjcoplo 
who have added to the world’s stock of knowledge, have helped in any way to discover 
truth, or have, in tho general ease, become successful in other walks of life. 'And yet the 
polentialiUcs of Indian students are great. We see that many of our student.-!, not 
necessarily tho best of their year, easily obtain distinction when they go to a foreign 
university. Our studies arc given up for good immediately our examination is passed, 
and do not form a part of our life at any subsequent time. Such being our educational 
system its characteristic defects arc : — 

.(n) It rather fills tho mind of a student u-ith facts and theories, than call forth Lis 
own individuality and stimulate him to mental olTort. Tho result is that 
the tme end of education, which is a philosophic unification of all facts and 
theories into one homogeneous whole through the slow process of rcflccth’o 
thought, is never achieved. Thus, while vc require intellectual food wo 
receive only hard and dry stones. 

(?;) The tc.sts for granting degrees are so indiscriminate that they niicct injuriously 
the education which is tho real end of tlio university to give. “ They only 
afford a chance of scraping through uifli a minimum amount of knowledge 
and a turn of good luck.” At best, it is only a lest of memory, and not oven 
la.sling memory. It thus encourages students to take whole sciences 
on faith and commit demonstrations to memory so that, when their period of 
education is passed, they throw up all they have learnt in disgust, having 
gained nothing really, except perhaps tho habit of mechanical application. 

(c) It docs not afford sufficient facilities to those who intend to seek truth, and it 

has failed to recognise the labours of those who, by individual application 
and thought, have attained to truth. It places on a footing of equality 
experts and raw graduates, and does not really believe that indiganovs talent, 
vndcr favourahh conditions, is ns good ns any other. Further, it holds out 
few inducements to its best products to stick to education and, thus, 
docs not attract tho best brains that con influence for good tho whole nation 
which is in tho forming. Tho European professors, to whom wo are asked 
to look up, arc people the average qualifications of whom are at present a 
third class degree of Oxford or Cambridge {vide Modern Review, vol. 22, No. 
2, p. 181) and who arc generally innocent of any original thought or original 
research. They do not understand our people, our diflicultics, in fact our 
very modes of life, and have, therefore, little sympathy uith us. 

(d) It is too costly for tho middle class people for whom tho University is chiefly 

intended. Further, because it is useless for any other profession than that 
of pedagogues, every ambitious graduate has generally to go in for some kind 
pf training for the profession wliich ho intends to follow. ' Thus, ho can begin 
his life practically two or three years after liis graduatidn, with tho sacrifice 
of his time, energy, and money at the altar of tho so-called imivorsity educa- 
tion. But this he can afford to do In a few eases, the average income of Tiidians 
being R30 a year and tho minimum expense fpr university education being 
R30 a month. Hence, we have only those people coming to tho University 
who want to take up some private or Government service, or who wish to 

* The csscnltnl-t of a nnlvcraUy In a (uent centre of population (bcliiR a reprint ot Fort II of the Final Report 
ol tho Uoydl Commission on Tlnlvcrslty Education In l4>ndon), page 7. . 
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add a degree after their names. The spirit of India was always oultnro, not 
with any idea of trafficking in it, not to make a business out of it, but real edu- 
cation for its own sake. Even to-day she has not been quite able to shake off 
that worship of the Brahmin who ages ago stood as the symbol of learning 
and culture. In all European countries, and even in America, there is the 
aristocracy of wealth, but it has been the proud privilege of fodia to have 
an aristocracy of learning. The most powerful kings did* not hesitate 
to bow their heads in sincere reverence to the poor, but learned. Brahmins 
who renounced every comfort of life so that they might acquire knowledge and 
attain truth. To the descendants of such, a race it is a bitter irony of fate 
that knowledge has become only a matter of bargain. 

(e) It is a godless education utterly unsuited to Indian temperament. Its tendency 
is to place s wide a gulf as possible between the educated people and the maw, 
to set up the hypocrisy of learning against the sincerity of ^aracter, and, in 
fact to disintegrate Indian society. Bev. Kalicharan Banerji, sometime 
Registrar of the Caloutta University, said : — 


highest 
♦ K> *' 


“ Worthy citizens can only be produced by good education, and the 
education is that which is based on a sound religious training * * , 

I can scarcely conceive of a task more sacred than that of inculcating and 
fostering in the rising generations of India, at ^ age when impressions 
ore strongest, influences most powerful and habits most -enduring, the 
principles of religion and morality.” 

Mr. T. 0. Lewis, the late Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, said in one of Iris reports : — 

“The people of India do not seem nowadays to concern themselves''' ^ ^ 

about the training of their boys in the elements of common morality ; 
hence it is that any arrangements, however deficient and however faulty, are 
accepted -without complaint or murmur. * * * The ancient seminaries 
of India were, like those of England, religious, as well as learned, foundation, 
and knowledge, vm not divorced from efMcal culture. But something in too 
strain and stress of owr present ei/sfem has allowed this primary idea to o 
pushed too much on pne side, *' * 

{/) It is based on an impossible suggestion that “ a second language taught 

as such, can ever replace a well-cultavatod mother-tongue • -j- 

Indians it is, and it will ever be, a language in which to commit litora:^ suici , 
a tongue which stifles our expressive faculties, a medium of expresaon -w 
kills all the thinking power of our mind.” The only rational method in wic » 
as well as in the art of education, is to proceed from the known to the nniino , 
to express the unknown in terms of the known. An Indian school boy * 
therefore, understand more easily what he sees at his home, in his 
and in his every-day life. Ho would correctly grasp an idea when it is ’ 

' sed in the language wMoh ho uses at home. The Educotion - Comm^ 
of 1882 admitted this fact, and so docs the Government of India (wide c^ • 
tions, Calcutta University, p. xii). The University authorities, i > 
think otherwise. , . . . 

They consider it wiser to impart knowledge through nao^of it 


and oven then “the use 


of it 
the 


acquired after years of diligent study, — - thi, 

always requires a straining (however secret) of the P, translation ” 

part of the greatest ami^gst us.” ‘‘A process 
ns Professor Jndnnath Sarkar ably puts it, " onnnotho " 

(vide Modem Beview, vol. 23, No. 1, p. 3). H the principal mcdin^i 

instruction and oxomination bccomo the mothcr-tongno J” ® -jl 

n-illbo awakened in the minds of students for their studies and 

bo able to Icam and assimilate more in a comparatii cly si transferred 

ease a major portion of the present intermediate ^ gJ^Sts will 

to the present matriculation, - and the three years tha 
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take in preparing for Iho bachelor’s degroo will practically include n 
portion of the present master’s course, so that tlio M. A. degree may then 
bo reserved for a training in the methods of original investigation. Tho 
system will then produce studonls who may bo said to have boon benofited 
by n course of university education at loss sacrifice of their time, money, and 
energy. 

From the year 1000, when the new icgulatious under the Indian Universities Act of 
1014 came into force, an effort has been made to remedy some of these defects. Bdngla 
has been made compulsory up to tho bachelor’s degreo and studonls are allowed to answer 
their Jiisiory pflpor in tho JiifiLriciiIiiiion either in ICiiglish or in their inothcr-tonguo 
The Calcutta University opened the post-graduate classes in 1912. About the same 
tune, a number of cliairs were endowed for various subjects, with distinguished men 
from all parte of tho country to adorn those chairs. Already a school of ohemistiy had 
sprung up, with very little encouragement, under tho able guidance of Dr. P. C. Ray. 
Some of his students have done striking pieces of original work, obtaining ro- 
ooguition, and grants from foreign societies. . A school of applied raatheraatics is coming 
into existence under the influence of Dr. Ganesh Prasad, and during tho short 
three years of its existence has attracted fifteen of tho most brilliant graduates of tho 
University, of whom ten have done really original pieces of w'ork (vide report on. the 
present state of higher mathematics in the Calcutta University, hy Dr. Oanesh Prasad). 
Tho number of scholarships is, however, very' limited. Students in Bengal, coining as 
they do from tho middle class people, arc too poor to afford another tw'o years’ training 
for research work after having already spent so much during tho six long years of their 
university life and, therefore, do roepuro some finoncial help in tho nature of scholarsliips 
or appointments in some college' to enable them to work under tho various professors. 
These students only require enough to meet their ordinary expenses. In the arts 
subjects there are no scholarships. Therefore, it is not tho material that is wanting, but 
more scholarships, more facilities for work in tho nature of research grants and fellow*- 
ships. It should also bo tho aim of a big teaching university, such as the Calcutta Uni- 
versity is becoming, to attract young men of ability from other parts of India who 
either have obtained the doctor’s degree, or intend to proceed to it, and relax, in their 
coses, tho rules for admission to such degrees and recognitions which, ot present, it seoms 
to guard mtli such jealous care. 

Under the new post-graduate fchenie the University has tried to employ tho best 
tcachors in all subjeots from different parte of India. What tho aotual result will be will 
depend upon other factors, vie., tho remedy of other dofeots. But tho education of the 
people of India will bo more efficiently, and more successfully, carried out by the people 
of tho soil who will bo able to understand tho students, sympathiso ■with them mix 
with them; and help them in every w-ny possible. Moreover, Indian teachers will not 
only bo cheaper, but their oxporicnco will always remain in the country and will never 
become a dead loss. 


Banerjea, J. R. 

The existing system is deficient because tho number ot chairs in tho University is 
very limited, and w’o do not always got men of tho liigbost distinction or ripo scholar- 
ship to lecture or stimulate and guide research. Besides, there is much room for improve- 
ment BO fax as some college libraries and laboratories are conoomed. - 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 


TIjc existing system of univorsity education has produced men who have distin- 
guished themselves in tho diffetent walks of life and have rendered service to tho community 
in a vorioty of ways. But, speaking in a general way, it may ho said thnl this system 
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docs not afford lo young men of ability iiio fullest mensuro of opportunity for carrying 
on original investigations and doA’cloping the poAver of independent thinking. It does 
not always help to bring out the best that is in tho students, and A'cry good material thus 
often runs lo Avastc. An attempt is, however, now being made to remedy this defeet by 
tho system of po&t-graduatc instruction, AA'hich has been recently started. But a method 
ought to be devised by A\'hieh tho habit of indoiHsndcnt thinidng could bo encouraged 
from tho earlier stages of a student’s career. It Avould bo a very good thing if avo could 
study tho special aptitudes of each student and help him to developo his mental pOAvers 
in his OAATi AAoy. Tliis, I admit, AvouId bo a A-ory diflicult responsibility for tho University 
to undertake, and success could bo attained only after years of experiment, and by tho 
expomlituro of largo sums of monoj' ; but I think a fow sloi)s might avcII bo taken in this 
direction at onoe. I consider it nccossarj' to add that tho comparatiA’o lack of original 
work ill this country is duo only in part to tho existing system of university education, 
tho political and social emdronment being largely responsible for tho defect. 

Another clraAvbnck of tho existing siTitcm of uniA’crsity education is the absence of 
liny provision for impaituig loohnicnl education, Avhich leaves many of tho capacities of 
our young mon undovolopod. It is this defect which accounts for the ovorcrowding of 
tho learned professions and is responsible, in no small monsurc, for llio industrial back- 
wardness of tho country. It is high time, tlieroforo, that the University directed 
, its earnest attention to tho adoption of methods of instruction tending lo tho development 
of the resources of the country, and also to an encouragement of the fine arts. 

Tho neglect of physical education is also a defect of tlic present system. Tliis is vary 
much to ho deplored, especially in vioAv of the fact that tho University cxainmations put- 
n soA’cro strain on the iicrA’os of our students and stunt their normal growtli. As tho health 
of the young mon is one of the greatest ns.sots of tho nation it is incumbent on the Uni- 
versity authorities lo remedy tliis defect without any Io.«s of time. 

I may observe in tills connection that the fact tliat instruct ioffis now imparted through 
the medium of tbo English language proA’ciits our educational system from producing 
tho host results. It not only inA’olvos a groat and iinnocossary waste of time and energy, 
but teaches our boys lo atlnch imporlanoo to irords, rather tlian to thoughts, to forms, 
rather than to substances. 


Banekjee, Gaueanganath. 

“ t . . . Education must bo dovetailed into mdustry and into all kinds of wage- 
earning omploymont by co-operation between tbo publio authorities, the paronta 
of tho young people, and tho individual employers coiiccmod. But in such a coureo of 
continued education something more than purely technical or commercial trainmg is 
required. Preparation for tho duties of citizcnsliip is not Jess indispensable than pre- 
paration for a trade. And preparation for the duties of citiaonship moans that the Bohools 

must endeavour to impart a civic and moral idoalr both Europe and _ 

America recognise its truth.” — Dr. M. E. Sadler. . 

I think that the above should also be tho motto and ideal of tho UniA^rsity of ^limtta. 
Tho existing system of university education does not afford to young Indians of ability 
full opportunity of obtaining the liigliest training- The present universitj'' system in 
Bengal falls far short of tho systems of university education nou' in vogue in Europe .and 
America. I think that tho Calcutta University system is defective in the folloAving 
respects : — ' . - 

(a) It is too theoretical. Practical manuol training of a useful oharactor should form 
a part of, the school curriculum. Tho experience of the Montesseri method 
has revealed tho \ extraordinary possibilities of educating cliildrcu tlirougli 
, manual aotivities. The success of this scheme should lead to many experi- 
mental Bcbools on tho same lines, and it sliould also encourage tho extension of 
educational hand-work in the plemcntary schools in Bengal. The scholars ■ 

. - sroondary schools, in tho same way, should receive instruct" ■ 

A^k. Each sohool should have its workshop, Avhero every i. 
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training ns a regular part of his work. But, apart from tho workshop and tho 
conventional forms of manual training, wo are still far from realising tho possi- 
bilities of hand-work as help in tlio class-room in nearly every subject t<aught. 
There is an absence of synthetic treatment. If, for instance, tho students of a 
school could construct, under skilled guidance, a model of an old building, the 
oonslruction ot tlie building should not bo thought of as an end in itself. Apart 
from tho manual skill whicli would be cultivated, and tho octual joy to bs 
got out of tho work itself, tho whole operation should bo made tho means of 
teaching a number of related subjects, C..7., history, architecture, hygiene, 
geography. Hlanual training is not to bo regarded as the end of culture, but 
tho means of culture. Not only does tho hand-work dovolopo intelligence, but 
it raises the level of attainment in all other branches of instruction. 

(b) It eomplotely ignores idiysical training and instriuUiotts morales et civiques. Or- 
ganised games both in tho play-ground and the playing-fields should form 
a regular and daily feature of tho curriculum of schools and colleges. In 
connection with tho organisation of play notice should bo taken of tho 
remarkable developments which have taken place in Manchester, Birmingham, 
and most other towns in Great Britain in promoting tho outdoor life of 
schoolcliildrcn. In those towns a largo number of people of good-will 
have been brought together and have given their time and service in or- 
ganising and supervising tho play of tho children in parks and other public 
■ places. Tho result has been, in most cases, very satisfactory and experiments 
have boon uniformly successful. But, in addition to organised games and play, 
regular and sciontiQo physical training is necessary in all our schools, element- 
ary and secondary, as also in oollogos. Moreover, there is to-day complete 
unanimity of opinion respecting tho value of medical inspection of school- 
children. Tho most efficient, as well as the most economical, plan appears to 
bo that of tho school clinic where a doctor would attend periodically for the 
treatment of tho children requiring it, and where physical records and measure- 
c mcnls would bo kept. Tho clinic would bo probably unnecessary in every 
school ns in big centres one group of schools would bo sufficient. This system 
should also bo extended to colleges. Moral instruction should also bo regu- 
larly imparled to schoolchildren. 

(c) Many of the callings and professions which are necessary for service to, and tho 

advancement of, India and for which a high degree of university training is 
required, has been most carelessly omitted from tho university curriculum. 
[For a detailed list of these please see my answers to questions G and 13. 

(d) There is a complete lack of facilities for independent study and investigation'-. 

[For tho onuses vide my an-swors to questions 2 and 3.] 

(c) It involves too early specialisation. TJicro ought not to bo any bifurcation of 
courses up to tho matriculation standard. A m.atriculation candidate should 
at least possess .an elementary knowledge of the more important branches ot 
arts and sciences. 


Banerjeb, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

I do not ‘ consider that the existing system of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining tho highest training and tho defect, I 
tliink, lies partly in tho system, and partly in the working of it, which may, at any time be 
good or bad according to tho personnel employed. To make m> answer clear I should 
state that by tho ‘ system ’ I mean the body of rules and regulations of the University,.- 
and by the ‘ worldng’ of tho system I- mean the body of persons engaged for tho tune 
being in working out those rules and regulations and tho ‘ manner ’ in whioh they work. 

(i) Tho main defects in tho sj'stoin, that is, in the rules and regulations are ; — 

(o) The imparting of knowledge to Bengali students through the medium of English, 
a iifionlt foreign language, difficult by reason of its sloch of tvords, as well as 
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Banerjee, Sir Gookoo Dass— conW.— B aneiuee, JAYOorAD. 


' by its siruelure o] senkncea, being so very dilTcrcnl from lliose of tlio Bengali 

language. The learner has not only to learn the subjects of study, but has 
also to learn the language in which those subjects are taught, that is, he requires 
the explanatwH of the subject matter cxjiaiiicd to him. This not only over- 
taxes his time and energies, but also cramps his thoughts which cannot expand 
beyond his foreign language range, which is very limited. 

(Ji) The encouraging of a UTong method of teaching English up to tho matriculation 
stage, that is, tlio meth^ which seeks to make boys learn English by copious, 
and, therefore necessarily superficial, reading of a large number of books, in 
preference to tho method of thorough and careful reading of a few sclecW 
text-books in literature, with a text-book in grammar. Copious rapid raiding 
may help to make one o ready writer and spaakcr in his vernacular, but not in - 
a difficult foreign language, which can bo learnt correctly only by close iind 
thorough reading of a few wcH-chosen books and a text-book on grommar at 
tho early stages of the student’s progress. 

(c) Tho allowing of bifuroition, 8pcciaiis.ation, and a multiplicity of options at an 
early stage, which may, and docs, laid to the neglect of important subjects 
like history, geography, logic, and physics, the elements of which ought to 
bo known by every student. Under existing conditions, one m.iy bDconjo a 
B.A. without having oven turned n page of history, geography, logic, or 
physics. 

(<l) Tho preferring of quantity to quality of knowledge in tho higher courses of study, 
and making those courses bo long as to render thoroughness practically un- 
attainable by tho majority of students, and nttninablo, if at all, with great 
dilBoulty, only by tho most intelligent and diligent.^ 

(ii) Tho main defects in tho working of tho system are ; — 

(a) That wo do not always got first rate men in presoribing tho courses of study. 

(ft) That we do not always got first rate raon in teaching our students. 

(c) That wo do not always get first rate men in oonduoting onr examinatipn^ 


Banerjee, Jatgopai. 


The Calcutta University which was mordy an examining body has, in the course 
of the last decode or so, undergone imiamenlal changes in tho training it gives and 
now bids fail to yield really fruitful results os a teaching university of the modern typo. 
Its future expansion depends, of course, on its resources in men and money to onaWo 
its colleges, to bo well-equipped in their libraries and laboratories and manned by too 
best staff available. 

Tho question of “ full opportunity ” may bo discussed from the standpoints of 
cultural and humanistio, as also of vocational and scientific, training. In tho ^ 
respeot tho existing provision and arrangomonts of tho University may not be oonBitoca 
quite satisfactory. It cannot bo fairly claimed for instance, that the desired results have 
been achieved with regard to tho development in our young men of latent oriisnc 
capacity, of scientific ability of tho highest order, of industrial inventivenMS auct 
oapaoity for “ business ”, and of offootivo oitizonsbin in full measure. "Passive ro- 
ceptmty ” tending towards “ bookishness ” at'tho.cost of “ mental toalisation ” does 
still exist to some extent and wo are, perhaps, not yot free from overpressure due to - 
(1) multiplieity of subioots, and (2) multiplication of examination tests. , 

Prnm«!n,r scholars capable of oartyingon researob 
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iuvostigation. In tho case of sciontific subjects tlioso professors must have the addi- 
tional qualification of export training in Europe and remain in touch with the latest 
advances made in tho West in tho diiloront branches of theoretical and applied 
science. 

Provision will also have to bo made more liberally for post-graduate scholarships, 
exhibitions, and stipends as to their number, amount, and duration. Lastly, due 
recognition by the University must be made of now “ values " bom of changed 
oircumstanoos and interests— 'especially in tho case of political and economic 
prohloins. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudint Kanta, Bahadur. 

I regret to linvo to say “ no ” in reply to tho first question, Tho existing system 
does not afford generally to young Indian students of ability full opportunity of obtain' 
ing the highest training. . 

A largo majority of students in tho affiliated colleges of the Calcutta University 
not only those in the intermediate stage, but also those reading for the B.A. and even 
for tho M.A. degree examinations, do not receive a university education at all. Tho 
main business of the University is the training of its undergraduates in a way fundament- 
ally different from that of students in the secondary school stage. In a university 
knowledge should bo pursued not only for the sake of information to be acquired, but 
with a special view to its oxtonsion, and in a manner that will lead to the attainment of 
truth, by methods of independent work carried on in an enquiring spirit. Tho value of 
study in any particular subject arises not out of tho matter which is dealt with, but out 
of the manner in which it is handled. It is the nature and aim of the students’ work and 
the conditions under wbioli it is done that form tho special features of university 

T^univorsity man should he trained in tho way of independent thinking and should 
not accept on authority alone opinions, views, and beliefs. Once he has acquired this 
training ho will bo able to bring it to bear on any problem with wbiob ho may be 
confronted. He will have a liberal oultnro, a broader outlook on human activities and 
aspirations, a sound method of independent thinking, and in actual civil life he will 
prove a useful member, able to hold his own in its struggles. A university is a sociol 
institution and, like all such institution^ it is a growth, and should adapt itself to its 
enrironment. A university fulfils its ends for the good of society partly by tho 
advancement of learning, aid partly also by sending out into tho world a constant 
stream of men who have been trained by its teaching and influenced by its Ufe, 

The principal conditions necessary for the realisation of proper university teaching 
arc ; — 

(a) Sound general education. 

(b) Intorcourso between students and between students and teachers. 

(c) Sound health and young age. 

(d) Association of under-graduate and post-graduate students. 

(c) Many-sided activities in social life and games. . 

(/) Efficient loachora, ivith sufficient salaries ns will free tliem from matenal 
anxiety. 

(ff) Limitation of number in oneli class. 

(A) Medium of instruction. 

(f) Method of conducting examinations. 

(f) Constitution of the University. 

The present system is defective in every one of these respeote. 

Bengal is a large country with a population of over 46 millions. The number.pf 
students seeking university educotion ' is growing with surprising rapidity. It is th^ 
problem of numbers that requires solution.- Even- the present largo number forms q 
mioroscopio minority qf the youths of Bohqql-going age. In tho present gqoial anq 
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Banebjee, Eai Krann>m Kaeta, Bahadur— (Mji/i?.—BAMEKrBE, JI. E— Babeejeb, 
MuBALy Dhaet— Banehjee, Bavaseswab— Bakebjeb, Sasi Sekhab^ 

; t 

economic conditions university education is looked up to by all guardians as being 
almost the only means of earning a livelihood, and gnar^'ans make all possible sacrifices 
for sending their -wards to the University. In the present condition of Bengal diffusion 
of ImoTvledge is as necessary, if not more so, as the affording of full opp^unity of obtain- 
ing the highest training to young Indians of obility. These form a very small fraction of 
the total college population. The interest of a very large majority should not he 
sacrificed to that of a very small minority. 


Banekjeb, M. N. 

My answer is in the negative. Want of means, want of financial resources, and 
Bcarcity of first-rate men arc more to blame thou the system. 


Banebjee, Mubaby Dhae. 


No. 

It loads the memory with unassimilated information instead of training the higher 

powerc. , a; 1C \ 

(Remedies are suggested in my answer to question 16 .) 


Banebjee, Ravaneswab. 

I do not consider that the present system affords full opportunity to our young men 

°^SKSiSS"^:SS^de, .-.e., in agricultu^ c~al, medical, and 
other JpSd sciences. Even in such subjeefe as 

for L iSest IrainiHg and, therefore, students are compelled to go to England. 


Banebjee, Sasi Sekhab, 

niipxtion .18 it presupposes a full knowledge of the 
It is ^ univoraties. TIic highest training involves provision 

conditions that obtam m . , -csponsibflity, and’on effective loyalty to the best 

for high seholars^ap, mord ^tem I think the end is attainable, 

intraests of the jg opportunities of obtaining a very high, if not the highest, 

The Caloutto Umv«a^^ » j„„te studies in the University is a move in 

training. T**® ® Calcutta Umvorsity lias made arrangements for seminar -work 

the right direction, ine folded chairs in ^ecial 8 nbieots,and taken steps for 
and original “iv^fagat » system. They all rdato to the conditions under 

the developmwt oi tno But there is one drawhaclc that the majority 

which higher in colleges under the Uniyersity have not always the 

ofstudentsrecei^g^ ^ guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and 

“^^°Sd^Btentogf *^uoh men arc rare and are out of proportion to thclaigo number 

rfSents receiving jofossion of education by their love of learning 

Jt is trub that men axe dra^ to tee prmc^^^^ only factors for determining 

niid their zeal for tirofesaons. Adequate emoluments are an addi- 

the permanence of their s^y /ahonld' therefore, suggest that tlicro should bo 

flonnd. more PO<^®f 1 to alSifg « n^bcr.of really cipablo and , 

Bufficicntprovision made jj ^ under Ihcir guidance, 

learned men anu to jain-*. » , 
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Banerjee, Sudhansukumae. 

IJio aim ot (ho existing system of university cducntioii is to aiforci to young 
Inaiaiis of ability (lie full opporliinit3* of obtaining tlio highest training in almost all the 
branches of luiowlcdgc, as far ns is poe«ibIc in n province like Bengal, which consists of 
people profe"!sing different creeds and divided into dilTcrcnt castes, with inadequate help 
from Government. In attaining the highest idcjil the existing system of university 
education hns, howovem to meet with considerable difficulties which, even if jnrtially 
removed, would make its way easier. These difficulties mainly are 

(o) The number of colleges both at Calcutta and in the miifassnl is insufficient to meet 
llic demand. Their number must bo multiplied and new colleges must bo 
csiablished nt now coiitTcs. 

(h) Universitj’ education should be made less costly in a province like Bengal, 
where most of the people live from hand to mouth, and whore the agrioul- 
(urnl people do not know “ from j’car’s end to j'carjs end what ft is to have 
their hunger fullj' satisfied 

(c) Primary education should bo made free and compulsory. TJio fees in second - 

nrj' schools should bo reduced to nt least one-fourth the present value, and 
ns many free eccondarj* schools should bo established in the province ns 
Government and public charities can afford. 

(d) Arrangemcntsshouldalsobo made for the cstnblislimcnt of a number of well- 

equipped libraries at various centres which do not possess one alreadj'. 

(c) Scientific Inboratoricsi and museums nnisl be established throughout the provinoo 
nt all centres of population. . 

The existing sj'slcm of university education has to make arrangements to impart 
Irahnical and commercial trainhig to the people in which very little, or no, nttdmpt has 
hitherto been made. Tiio Stato should come forward to help the University in this 
endeavour. 


Banerjee, Upendra Nath. 

In these linrd days of sc.arcilj, competition, and struggle for existence the question 
of poverty should on no account be ignored. 

As a remedy for the enl there arises the necessity for the introduction of 
industrial, commercial, agricultural, tcohnical, mining, and mechanical training, 
necessary arrangements being made for theoretical and practical education in cacli 
of those subjects; hut, unless there bo fair recognition by Government of special 
profieicncy in these Bubjccts, the system will fail to draw tlio desired attention of 
the inlolligcnt youths of Bengal. 


Banerji, Manmath^isath. 

The system of posl-gradiiatc leaching recently introduced will, no doubt, afford 
sufficient opportniiities to students for obtaining n high class training. I understand by 
the expression “ highest training ’’ the liighcst standard of training attainable in any sub- 
jeet. ‘ I am of opinion that if the scheme of post-graduate teaching is allowed to nork \ 
properly for ten years it will rni.se the level of training and culture in- this country to such 
an extent that there will after that period he hardly nnj' need of going abroad for obtain- 
ing any sort of university education in anj' of the subjects now taught here. The scheme 
will help to produce original thinkers and scholars and at least good citizcnsl . It 
is, thereforo necessary, in my opinion, that the University should take over the tcncluftg 
work in nil stages in certain colleges, preferably Government colleges, nil over tho province. 
It should pay equal attention to all branches of sludj'^ and -open new branches 
which are not included in tho list of subjects, but aa hich claim recognition either on account 

VOL. VJTT " 
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Bakebji, Manbiathanate— 


of their innate interestt or on account of their suitability to worlc out the country’s welfare. 
In this connection, however, I would like to make the following suggestions which 
will contribute to tlie eSciency of university training and improve th'e existing system 
of university education in Bengal : — 

*’or efficient leaching ; — ' 

(o) Admissions to the post-graduate classes should be more stringent so that students 
without any previous scientific training may not take up science subjects for 
their post-graduate study. A similar principle should regulate the admission? 
td post-graduate classes in other subjects. 

(5) Specialisation, without a fair amount of general knowledge, is undesirable, and I 
would like to suggest that the University curriculum up to the B. A. and B. Sc. 
standards should be raised and so modified as to enable students to have a 
tolerably good general education. In this connection, I may illustrate my views 
by the following syllabus which I have dram up for the matriculation, inter- 
mediate, B. A., and B. So. examinations. ' 


Matriculatioe. 

1. English — 3 papers — 

I. — -Prescribed texts. 

n. — Composition, essay, and grammar, 
ni. — Translation from a vernacular, etc. 

2. Vernacular— 2 papers— 

L— Prescribed texts, 
n. — Essay and composition, 

3. Mathematics— 2 papers — 

I. — Arithmotio, algebra. 

II, — Geometry, mensuration. ' 

4. Histories of India and England — 1 paper. 

6. Elementary sciences and geography — 

I (o) Geography, including physical geography. 

(6) Biology. 

II (o) Physics. 

\b) Chemistry. 

6. Sanskrit, or any other classical language — 

1. — Prescribed texts. 

II. — Grammar, composition, and translation. 


Ihtebuedtate Arts and Science. 


Aria. 

1. English. 

2. Vernacular 

3. History. 

4. Logic and psychology. 


Ccmpwkory Bubfecla, 


Seienee. 

1. English. 

2. Vcrnaoulat. 

3 Pljyacs. Including principlei of 

4, Chemistry. soiontifio method. j 

5. Mathematics. 
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Intermediate. 

Optional suhjccla in addition to the comjMUonj subjects. 


Arts. . 

5 and C. — Two subjects from tbo 
following ; — 

(a) Economics. 

{b) Modern langungcs. 

(c) Classical languages. 

\d) Mathematics. 

(c) Any science subjoct- 


Science. 

6. — ^Any one of the following: 

1. Physiology, 

2. Botany. 

3. Geology. 

4. Zoology. 

5. Geography. 

6. Elementary biology. 

7. Modem languages. 


N.B . — Any two may bo chosen from each of the subjects (6) and (c). 


B. A. Examination. 


1. English. 

2. Vernacular. 

3. 4, 5. — Any three of the following subjects : — 


(o) Classical languages. 

(6) Modern langungcs. 

(c) History. 

(d) Mental and moral soionco. 
(c) Economics. 

(/) Logic, including Indian 
logic. 


{g) Mathematics. 

(A) Comparative philology, 
(t) Comparative polities. 

(j) Indian philosophy. 

(k) Sociology. 


Any three can be soleotcd from each of the groups (a) and (b). 


B. Sc. 


Any jour of the follonnng ; — 

(1) Physics.' 

(2) Chemistry. 

(3) Mathematics. 

(4) Physiology. 

(5) Botany. 


(6) Zoology. 

(7) Geology. 

(8) Experimental psychology. 

(0) Anthropology. 

(10) Modern languages — any one of the. 


S. N.— Tho italiclaol gubJccU arc proposed (or tbo first time. 


The honours course in any subject may be regarded ns a double subject. In science 
subjects alternative courses in applied science, may be prescribed, where possible, 
in lieu of the theoretical course now in force. Provision should be made to limit the 
choice of subjects by students going in for honours. 

<c) The University should, ns soon as possible, create boards of higher research in scien- 
tific subjects and appoint teachers of recognised standing in different subjects 
to prosecute original research. The persons so engaged should devote their time 
exclusively to research work and will not, asn rule, be asked to do post-graduate 
teaching. This is necessary to raise the level of learning in the country and 
should bo the means of training experts who may help in obtaining the highest 
training in different subjects in the country. 

(d) Attention, to subjects necessary from the Indian standpoint . — ^Por the resuscitation of 
Indian philosophy in the orthodox style, coupled with the object of stimulating 
the study of comparative philosophy, a chair should, as soon as possible, Ire founded 
on Indian philosophy. In academic interest, and for the elucidation and 
understanding of old texts, the want of a professorship in Indian phildsophy 
is specially felt in this country. The subject is a very important one from the 
Indian standpoint and, in these days, when scholars of the old orthodox type 
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BAuniwr, JIanmatiunate — contd. 


arc dying out, Indian i hilosophy should form a separate subject in the TJniverpity 
courses. Much has been done in this direction by the lectures of the Unirersity 
professor of philosophy. In this connection, I wish to emphasise specially the 
claims of the Nyaya system. This system received special treatment ot the 
nands of Bengal pwrftinre and Bengal was reputed in India as the great seat 
of Nyaya learning. Again, special armngcinents should also bo made for the 
study of A laninra which in the near future is threatened witli extinction for 
want of culture. What is wanted is the institution of orthodox 'methods of 
study and no more research work on liistorical lines. 

(c) Provision should bo made for the 83'stomatic teaching of modern languages in the 
University, and the want of proper help and guidance from recognised teachers of 
ability is much felt in this respect. 

(/) The University should not ignore the claims, of indigenous systems of medicine. 
theAyttrtxdaand the Unant, prevalent in the country. The University should 
do something to stimulate the proper stud)’ of the literature on these subjects 
under recognised masters. There is much scope for studj' improvement and 
research in these directions. 

(g) Branches of study should bo founded on Indian theology and scope should 
be given for specialisation in the diiferout theological systems with a view ta 
further the comparative study of religious and ctlucal beliefs of different sects m 
the country. 

(A) Sociology and Anthropology should form separate subjects of study. ' Departments 
of applied science and technology should be opened. 


For the encouragement of education 

(t) Provision should bomadefor allowing an}’ bachelor of tlie University in any faculty 
to proceed to the M. A. and ?,I. Sc.- examinations ns. n non-collegiate s^d^W 
whether or not ho had taken up the subject in the graduate stage, provided tuat 
three years have elapsed since the date of his graduotion and the candidate Jias ^ 
undergone a regular course of training in any laboratory affiliated m tna 
subject to the University for three continuous sessions if he takes up a science 
subject. ' . 11 • f 

( ) Provision should also be made for allowing students to appear ns non-coU^m^e 
or private students in any examination higher than the matriculation, or i - 
and science up to the B. A. and B. So., after three j-eata from tho pawns 
last lower examination. But they should be compelled to undorg p 
t training in science subjects if they take up an}’. .. fhe nrovince id 

' (ft) Accommodation . — ^Accommodation in tho existing colleges all over p lorcet 
^ far from satisfactory. It is, therefore, necessary that there y, 

number of colleges in the country and I should question 

various districts, rather than in Calcutta. Hiis « “S as^’it^upper 

which affects the lower stages of imiversity ^ucalion ... should be 
or higher stages. More colleges of all description, for tecSogv 

opened throughout the province. Opening of the collies. ' 

in T* supplied science will, no doubt, relieve tho stress on arts and ^c e ® ^ j 

(l) Itis necessary to pay greater attention than is the case 

stage. The school should be fully equipped ivith 

m elementary sciencer The laboratori^ 

the efficient teaching of elementary science, which should jents properly 

at the matriculation stage. If this is done wo may expect stud P T 7 

/ j f atfidies which will 

(m) I* would suggest the necessity of creatine a strong board o ^ -a lext- 



, . ... high schools. -1“ for university 

emphasise the desirability of thoroughly examining books meant 
classes by the boards of studies in the upper subjects. 
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Baxjikjj, Tlic Hon’blc Justice Sir Pbajiada Cilvuax— Baxerji, UarAciiABAX. 


B.rUJERJi, Tlie Hon’ble Justice iSix Prajuda Chakan. 

The present Bysleni of university education, which is based on the system which 
obbaiucci in the University of London at the time when the Indian universities were found- 
ed, lins nlTonlod to j'oung Indians ample opi»ortunity of obtaining high educational train- 
ing, Jinny of those wlio obtained university degrees have prov^ to be men of the 
higlicsL culture and great ciTicicncy in various walks of life. 1 1 should bo the aim of 
every university so to train up its alumni as to make them not only men of learning, 
bnt useful citizens, and this object has, in a great measure, been attained. In 
view, however, of modern ideals the Indian tmivcrsitics cannot bo regarded 
ns fulfilling nil the requirements of n modern university, and cannot be deemed to 
nftord the best facilities for mental training. The same defects which have been found 
to exist in the University of London equally, or to a greater extent, exist in the universities 
in this country. It must bo admitted that the s^'stom by which degrees are conferred on 
tlic result of examinatfons only encourages cram, and is not nlwnj’s a test of mental 
nbilit 3 ’. The defects of thi8,sj'stcm are mostly of tlio same nature as those mentioned in 
paragraph 83 of the report of Lord Haldane's Commission. These dcfcots may, to a 
great extent, be remedied by introducing teaching universities. But the difficulty of 
haring teaching univcr.ritics in this country is ver}' great unless the number of such 
universities bo liberally incrcasod. Having regard to the size of the country, and the 
vast distances between largo and imiiortant towns, it is practically imjwssiblo to have a 
few centres onlj' where largo univeratics like that of Calcutta may be established — 
with a number of colleges at each of theso oeatroa all the students of which may bo 
taught by university professors. In order Hint the universities in this country may 
bo teaching universities it is, in my opinion, absolutely csscntiul tliat small 
universities should bo established at different centres, and the system of having largo 
and unwieldy universities should bo done away with. For o.vninplc, in the United 
Prorinccs, in.slcad of having one largo unii’crsity for the whole province at Allah- 
abad it would bo desirable to have small universities at places like Agra, Lucknow, 
nnd Allahabad, and nil of these should be leaching universities. Benares has already 
a univenritj' of its own nnd .Mignrh may have one in the near future. It would, it 
•seems, bo beneficial to the educational interests of this country if the system which has, 
in recent limes, been adopted in England of having smaller universities than the older 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge bo extended to this country. Tliis, or course, 
will require a largo outlay of mono}’, both at the initial stage and subsequently, for^ 
the maintenance of aach university, and I need hardly say that it must nlwaj's bo borne 
in mind that, in every scheme for the promotion and expansion of efficient education, 
as in everything else, financial considerations should bo at tho forefront. 


BaNERJI, UatAOJIABAN. 

I do not consider that tho existing system of university education affords to jmung 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. JIany Indian boj'S 
And voutlis go to ISuropcan and other foreign universities for further study, notwithstand- 
ing tile great social disabilities which they have to undergo on their return home. 
Amongst olhcr.», the following reasons may bo stated: — 

(fl) Lack of sufficient scope for research work in literarir, scientific, and teclmioal 
subjects. 

(6) Tlio inadequacy of libraries, laboratories, nnd otlicr educational appliances, 
particularly in the mufassnl colleges. • ^ - 

(c) Tho need of technical institutes and tho withholding from IhJidirbaj^a.tho right 

of free admission to European firms. ’ . 

(d) Tho various intellectual resources available in Calcutta arc not At'.prcsent 

adequately used. 

For broader outlook of life and all-round knowledge it is extremely dcsicablo that 
/)mo of our promising graduates should ri'-it foreign univorsitic.s. 
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QUESTION 1. ^ 


BAnp.vLoi, N. C. — Bakiiow, J. R. 


Bajidaloi, N. C. 

If by highcsb training is meant the tlioreugb mastering of the subjects taken 
up by individual students there arc, apparently, full opportunities for it under the 
existing system. But, in reality, the existing system is defective and, therefore, 
students cannot avail themselves of the opportunities given. The education they receive 
in schools is most deficient. They are ernmincd with nil sorts of things in the lowest 
classes, and by the time they come to the higher classes they are given the option 
to select groups of subjects, thereby giving up nil chances of oequiring knowledge in 
some important branchcsi the nhsonco of knowledge in which renders their education 
imperfect, ns, for example, history, geography, physics, or chemistry. I think the 
present systein is not nn improvement upon tho old system. I should suggest thot 
up to the matriculation class ihoro should be no bifurcation of courses and that even in 
the I. A. and I.Sc. classes English, history, and vemnciilnr should bo common. 

To my mind thero is another important fact which will always make any 
training offered imperfect. It is tho absence of nn ideal. By this I mean that 
the teochers, most of whom ate not profound scholars devoted to learning, work only 
for pecuniary gain and try ‘to .pass their boys through examinations in ns large o 
number as possible, while most of tho boj^s who study havo no definite aims in life. 
They have a vague idea that they must pass their oxaminntions by all means (soinC' 
times even by stealing question papers), writti tho hope that they shoH either ho 
lawyers or deputy magistrates, dootors or engineers. Tlio result is that whot they 
warn they manage to forget after their examinations and, except in a few instances, 
they gonornlly fail to obtain a decent living. Tho University sends them out witn 
Its hall-mark, but they become unfit for anything else because tho most inprcssionaDie 
years have been spent in cramming. Consequently, in after-life they become dis- • 
contented. ' • 

I sum up the defects os follows: — 

(а) School education is imperfect. 

( б ) Teaohors are not profound scholars themselves, and do not work unselfishly 

for the ndvanocment of Icoming. ' , » 

(c) Students con hove no definite oims for which they study and 60,_for the tim 
being, they moke the passing of tlfe examinations their only aim. 

Even in tho cases of brilliant students their teachers coach them up to corope f 
and not to make them profoundly learned. 


Barrow, J. B. 

I do not consider that the existing systom of university 
JMians of ability full opportunity of obtaining tho' highest , ormuohmore 

which he m their way some arc common to all colleges, some arc confined to, orm 

apparent in, small mufassal colleges than clsowboro. , .. 

Theoommonesthindrancctoasound university trniningisthouniversftl o eror S 

of colleges. The results of this are twofold 
(oj Classes are in most oases very large. 

( 6 ) Students of varying degrees of ability are massed together 

and the superior ones ore unable to got anything like the req 
individual attention. 

It may bo urged that there is no special Q-hjeotion to the 

w? bo if tho mass of students were suffioionV advanced to bo »b o ^ 

lectures and tohe notes intelligently. But this they cannot do, ond the few are 0 
peiied to mark time while the many are plodding along behind them. 
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Barrow, J. R. — contd. 

! 


The innssing together of students with hardly any distinction of merit starts from tlio 
beginning of their college course. It is perhaps worth pointing out that of 11,270 candi- 
dates who matriculated this year 5,879 were placed in the first division, 4,743 in the 
second, and 048 in the third. There are, it is true, honours courses. But, in my opinion, 
the honours course is not diflorcntiated sharply enough from the pass course. This may 
be partly bconURC the pass course aims too high. The honours course is the pass course 
with something more added on. More important is the fact that, though the authorities 
rightly insist on some addition to the stafi when a college applies for afliliation to tlie 
honours standard in any subject, that addition is not nearly large enough to ensure 
proper individual attention for the honours candidates. Moreover, the j ass course is 
the normal course. Many colleges are only affiliated upto the pass standard in the 
majoiity of the subjects which they teach ; so that a clever boy often finds that ho has not 
the ohanco of the comparatively slight distinction afiorded by an honours degree. It is 
surely unsatisfactory that even the modest ambition of offering the honours course in 
every subject taught in a college should bo so gonorally regarded ns unattainable. I think 
Government dei)artmcnta might do more than they do to emphasise the difference 
between the honours and the pass man by attaching more importance to a good honours 
• degree in making appointments. But, wliffe classes remain so enormous and teachers so 
few, the prospects of the honours student will continue to bo sacrificed, or his claims 
ignored. 

The work of a college in Bengal is almost entirely conditioned by the examinations 
which have to be passed. To what is this duo ? Examinations can scarcely bo abolished. 
And clscwhoro they do not exorcise such a tyranny over the lives and work of students. 
I have boon for two years the principal of a small mufassal college (small, that is, for Bengal ; 
but it contains over 300 students). Nearly every day there arrives at this college (and, 
I suppose, at others) a packet of advertisements from the sellers of “ keys ’’ with mode* 
questions and answers and all the assistance requisite to pass all the university examin- 
ations. The sale of these productions must bo enormous, and many of those who buy them 
and make use of them, arc by no means wanting in intclligcnec. The tyranny of examin- 
ations affects students of some natural ability (of course, there will always be e.xccp- 
tions), ns well as the mass of youths of inferior quality. A very large amount of 
attendance at lectures is found to bo necessary if students are to get through their courses 
and pro.scribcd books. Itisthccommonostofcomplaintsthat thorcisfar toomuch unin- 
telligent memorising of notes, and that intellectual interest and originality arc sterilised. 
411 this is due to a combination of causes, the poverty of the mental equipment with which 
most students como to college, and what, in view of that poverty of equipment, must be 
called the prolcntiousncss of the ourriouhfm. 

As regards poverty of equipment the schools are the root of the whole trouble. And, 
. apart from the obvious defects due to lack of money, which spreads like a blight over all 
the activities of the school, their deplorable results arc duo partly to the badness of the 
method of teaching English (which I shall examine olsowhoro, under question 11), partly 
. to the sj'stcm of teaching everything after the first year or two through the medium of 
English. Of course, the idea of this system is that thereby the pupil learns English rapidly, 

■ and after a short period finds instruction through this medium as effective as instruction 
in his ouTi language would bo. If this system is successful elsewhere it must bo a system 
which is entirely dependent for its sueecss on the skill and intelligence with which it is 
worked At the best there must bo a definite, and by no moans negligible, period during 
which the pupil, while ho is being taught other subjects, is failing to understand a great 
part of what ho is being told. And, here, experience shows that during eight years or so of 
this method ho docs not learn English well and, consequently, ho learns nothing else 
well either. It is important to remember also that most of the teachers arc unable to 
speak English ■with case and noouraoy. ^ , 

When students como to college they cannot follow lectures, and they cannot rend oven 
quite simple English with ease. They find themselves confronted (I am speaking parti- 
cularly of the English course) with a fairly ambitious programme for their I. A. examin- 
ation. 
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QUESTION' 1. 


HAiitiow, .T. H.— Ua-I', Xaw.mmohaj;. 


This brings iiio to llio othof iioinl, the |ir«t<'nliou'»m-H of tbo curriculum. The I. A< 
Engli"h course nt prc'cnl is ns {ollon‘>< 


Wottlswortli 
JIntthcu' Arnold • . 

Milton ..... 
Cowper .... 


Porlrii. 

. University 'idi'stions from \Voni.swortb. 
. Sohrnh ntid Itustum. 

. fj* .Allegro and Il’FcascrOjo. 

. ThoTnsk.BooklV. 


Prosr. 


Collins ...... The Odyfi'oy, 

Addison’s Kssnys .... (UniverMtv Selections.) .•. i j 

Clmrlos Rondo . ... The CloistVr and the lle.nrth, abndged antt 

islitcd l)y .f. Connolly. 

A paper will bo sot on ossnj*, prosody, and rhetoric. »nd somo questions will bo sot 
on unsocn passages from works of the home htsndnrd of dilficulty ns tho’o prosenbeu 
the matriculution examination. 

Tliis may not soom unduly ntnl)itiotu< when it is cotaidored tlint tho j^ouths who 
to take it linvc spent eight or'ten years on English. But the point to bo „ 

that, at tho end of ihe.so years, they nre still without nny command ™ , 

English. Thoir vooahulnry is extremely thin. They know hardly anything of the 
tlie rhythm of the language. Jn this condition they arc set to i «n 

which depends for tho success of its appeal on choirc of svord-*, on phriwes. 
rhythm ; svhicli is full, moreover, of allusions to tho Bible, to European *'*5 
legend, and to English life and cu«toms and lii.slor.v, with whicli these hoya „ 

totally unfamiliar. Froparnlion for tho university examinations. Ihercfore, 
n struggle to get tiirough tho proscribed l)ook.s in tlxe allotted lime, 
means availnblo some knowledge of the bare liter.sl meanings of words ana pn • 
nilusions. To .suppose tiiat tlio rending of litorature in this manner nns y 
whatovor is absurd. And, thoiigli 1 think the fault lies primarily_with tno s 
University i.s to blame because it ignores thoir deficiencies in its ® 

tion in its matriculation oxnmination and in tl»e drasving up of its cumou . 

Otlicr defects of the univer.sity system in Bengal, .*.0 far as 
arc coneerned, arc more apparent in tho nnifas^nl t linn in Calcutta- It is m 
that comparatively small colleges toncliuig nininly jm.'w courses have occ ^ 

Tho proportion of public money spent on'EnclLdr education is not sniol . . 

suflicient to imild, equip, and staff so ninny colleges ns now exi^t if they ar i„i,nro. 
equipped,' and staffed to do real college work. Ro far ns my experience goes 
toriss are pretty well-found ; but the libraries are poor, and staffs nro very muc i 

There is, thus, n general dissipation of energy. Tlio'sphools fail to do If 

that much of tlic work of the so-cnlled colleges consists in making up tlio oc c 
tho schools, and real college work is neglected. 


Basu, Nauotmohan. 

The recently introduced scheme of post-graduate studies jws 
existing deficiencies of tho education system, and I .?£ 5 nhtafnmc the 

system 'does afford to young Indians of ahiliiy full ®PP®*^{!!^ within tho scope 
highest training in the vaiions departments of education coming wi 
of the TJniversify. 
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Bash, Satstendha Nath — ^Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calontta — ^Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 


Basu, Satybndea Nath. 


To^ young Indians of ability the existing S 5 'stem of university education, if con- 
scientiously followed, should afford ample opportunity for the best training of the in- 
tellect, at least in certain directions. 

Some, but not all, of the qualities that go to make up character may develope under 
the present system. But whether it is conducive to “ a sound mind in a sound body ” 
is doubtful. 


Bengal Landholders’ Association, Calcutta, 

This associatiou does not think this condition is satisfisd by the existing system of 
university education. 

Training depends upon what one is being trained for, but the existing system is without 
an ideal or a definite ultimate aim. 

The country wants education to enable the people to stand on their own legs in every 
respect, “ to piepaio them for complete living ”, and to give them all-round strength 
to develope their work-power and character-power. 

A system originally meant for obtaining efficient clerks and now, to a limited extent, 
for professional work, is failing to meet the progressive needs of our people. Our 
University has failed to appreciate that it ought to help the process of nation-building. 
‘‘ It is not inspired by motives which answer to deeper things in human nature and the 
higher things in human aspiration," It is not based upon things wliich lie in the hearts 
of our people. It has little regard for our permanent environments. It is a makeshift, 
and without a corporate life. It has not been allowed sufficient freedom of growth. 
Its utility is doubted, and it is viewed with suspicion as tending to disloyalty. There 
is now undue political surveillance. 

There is want of a sufficient number of proper teachers. In Government colleges 
the foreign element is placed on an undeserved and undesirable basis of superiority. The 
Indian teacher occupies an inferior position. It is believed that benefactions which 
favour the employment of Indian teachers even of undoubted merit and ability are not 
adequately supplemented by Government grants. They are not sympathetically treated, 
and the work suffers in consequence. 

. Most of the teachers are too poorly paid. It does not seem to have been realised that 
the teacher ought to be freed from pecuniary anxiety so as to be able to consecrate his 
life to his work. 

The system suffers from : — 

(а) Want of funds. 

(б) Want of sufficient co-ordination of the subjects of study ; of adequate facilities 

for co-operative work between teacher and student. 

(o) It suffers from harsh and harassing rules of attendance ; and 

(d) Stringent methods of examination — ^which have degraded teaching to coaching-. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

For want of proper organisation the existing system of tmiversity education 
is wanting in many essential features necessary to afford full opportunity to obtain 
the highest training. In Calcutta there are highly efficient teachers in different 
branches of learning and properly equipped libraries and laboratories. But for want 
of proper organisation these resources’ are not being utilised in a proper way for the 
cause of the progress of higher education.^ .... 

In the present system there exists no proper provision for training-in agriculture, 
commerce, industrial technology, and applied chemistry. The scope of the University 
should be widened by making provision for training in those branchea. 
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QUnSTION 1. 


licngni National CiianitiiT of (^)iniiu'rt'o, ('iilrntln— Bctlnint' Colli-ge, Calculta— 
ItliAnvni, Rui IxDU Uihisan, iintmiliir — liirAtiuiit. .fvoTiiiiUNHw, Ui:/, B, B, 
and iJfTTA, Binmi IBu'sas', 


Tlio Miggcstions made under (t), (c) and (d) in queslion '2 include the inoit im> 
portnnt functions of n univoraity. 

Regarding («), however, while wo approve llic grciwtii of a lionltlij* relation between 
the tenehor and his pupila, it ic. desirable that n student siiould be allowed to rcecivo 
training from his own home, or that of his gimrdinim, wherever it ia practicable. The 
relation of a atudent, who has to live away from homo, with his parents and rolotimis, 
BUlIora I)y long and eontinui'd nb'-once. TIub is intist undcrirnblo, especially in view 
of llio socio.ccononnc'eondition of (he people of this country. Besides, tho object- 
under (n) eaimot ho nttnined sitnply by increasing llio stafl of toaohers, far less if the 
teneherb be rocriutod from foreign lancla, a>, in that ease, etudents will not In actual 
life have the sootoly of such b’celiers, and rfrr rrr/a, which is essonlinl for enabling 
one to give projier guidance to another. 

(b) Tho evisting defects under lliis head ndtiiil of bring removed provided adequate 
funds arc nvailaldc. 

(e) Unless the existing hyslom of examination and Iho nivard 6f degrees are altered 
no great improvement imdor this head is possihfe. 

\yhat is wanting mo it in tlie existing tmiversity system is proper organisation. 
If tliis defect ho removed tho liighcsl po'-siblo education is possible under tho present 
University witli Iho resources it has at its disposnl and siitliin its roach. 

It may bo mentioned ttmt of lati' the Utiiversity tins l>cen malting elTorls (o remove 
some of its defects, and considerable intprovemenl has alri'aily been effcCtcil in sovcrnl 
directions. 


Bctlmnc College, Cnlcuttn. 

Tlicrc is jirnclienlly rm provision for physienl education. Moral cdueatlon is nee- 
•n lectesl. Hie social life <»f Icaehcr.s and students bartlly 

Boy, DetKortm ^«tl.. „,„t there is a sad want of discipline and eomratlesinp 

of corporate life under ttio existing system. Over intcllcetual ctlucation the oriemal 
narrow ideal of llie foimdcrs of the Cnleutta University has boon exerting a cramp- 
ing influence. The old ideal of the country, nr., ednention for education's sake, was 
supplanted, and tho University was, at its incc| tion, regarded ns flic training grountl 
for Btich Government servants ns were required to carry on the practical svork of a - 
ministration in subordinate cnpncitic.s. Kven in the ordinary walks of life the wan o 
instniction in applied sciences on u large Hcnio has made it imiJOsdble for tin cb““*'*^** ° 

thia country to competo with ttio rest of the w orld. . , . , 

The j’cars spent in passing examinations under the present system arc years in w^ u 

entirety wrong habits of thought, of proportion, of , 

utmost of ncccssitv’ grndualh’ acquired — habits wlucn wo 


Jnnnii, Stiss A. B. 


have to bo entirely given up before unj’ really good work could be done. These un c 
graduate j’cars are years “ whicli the locusts have eaten.’* 


Biiadurt, Rai Indu Bhusan, Bahadur. 

No ; tho existing system is deficient in tho follow ing main respects : — 
(n) Paucity of firs^class teachers. 

(b) InsuiBciont sciontifio appliances in most of tho colleges. 

' (c) Lowering of tho standard of university examinations. 


Bhadtjri, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dutta', Bidht; Bhusan. 

t • 

Although tho noble motto of onr Alma il/o/cris, as it should bo, ‘‘ T*'® 
toont of Learning ", it may ho gonorolly conceded that this high ideal has. through vaw 
causes, not been sufficiently realised in praolico. A good deal of progress h as, undoUDremy, 
been made, considering tho baoksvard state of learning in pre-univorsity days, ona 
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' 


Bhadtoi, Jyotibhushan, Dey, B. B., and Dctta, Bidhu Bhusan — ^Bhandabkar, D. B. 
— Bhandarkar, Sir R. G. — ^Bhattacharjeb, Mohini Mohan. 


insufficient financial resources at our disposal but there is room for much improvement, 
especially in the directions suggested below ; — 

(a) There is overcrowding in the olasres ^s the proportion of the numter of 
teachers to that of students is smaller than in other universities. The 
students, particularly of the colleges in the town of Calcutta, are not in 
' intimate personal contact with the teachers, who have little leisure to exert 
their infiuence on. the students outside the lecture-halls. 

(5) The teachers have practically little or no freedom of teacliing. A ligid system 
of examination has been introduced, and teaching has been unduly subordi- 
nated to examination. This evil has been fostered to some extent by the 
system of recruiting for the public services from men with academic quali- 
fications only, even though the work to be done does not require a high stand- 
ard of learning. (Vide my answer to question 15.) 

(c) The students have to spend much time over a foreign language in which school 
text-books in all subjects are written ; and, hence, there is danger of their 
being deficient in general knowledge. Alternative courses of study are pre- 
scribed, however, from the beginning of the college career. This system of 
early specialisation, without a thorough preliminary . general training, is not 
conducive to true culture. The bad effect of this vicious arrangement is 
specially felt in the scientific departments of the colleges, where the students 
are greatly handicapped by the exclusion from their school course of any 
teaching in elementary science. 


. Bhandarkab, D. R. 

So far as the subjects to which chairs have been attached are concerned the- 
existing system of university education undoubtedly affords to 'young Indians of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 


Bhandarkab, Sir R. G. 

The system is deficient, as the ideas implied in question 2 are not realised 

to a satisfactory extent. 


Bhattaohabjee, Mohini Mohan. 

The present system of university education does not give young Indians the best 
opportunity of obtaining the highest training. It is deficient in many respects. Firstly, 
it has not created an atmosphere of devoted study, of calm contemplation such as univer- 
sities of other countries have done. Its jurisdiction is vast, the number of its alumni is 
also large, yet it has failed to establish its claim to the veneration of the people as a temple 
of lApmin g or the home of scholarship. As Cardinal Newman says, the function of a 
university is to create an atmosphere, and this atmosphere can only be created by master- 
minds and men of genius whose influence and productions have an abiding value. The 
Calcutta University has never attempted to secure the services or enlist the active co- 
operation, of men of talent from Europe (excepting Sir Henry Maine), or of men -whose 
labours in the various branches of Itnowledge have established the claim of the Bengalis 
as an intelligent people, have enriched Bengali literature, given a new life to the- 
nation, fostered its various social and political activities, and shaped its aspirations and 
dreams of the future. Their names are nofassociated with the University as Newton’s 
name is associated with Cambridge or as Arnold’s name is associated with Oxford. 

The present system of university education is not at all in touch -with the life and the- 
ideals of the people or the students. Students attend the University to obtain their 
degree, but fqr inspiration, for enlightenment, for sweetness and light, they look elsewhercr 





QfUESTION 1. 




Bhattachabjee, Momm W.onAst—co»td. 


If the leaders of thought in Bengal could bo prevailed upon to lend their support to the 
University, and accept professorships there, if famous men from foreign countries vould 
.come and deliver lectures at the University, an atmosphere and a tradition would ha 
^gradually created. 

There are also objections regarding the courses of study, the medium of instruction, 
.and the time spent at the University. At present, a full university course leading up to 
the M. A. degree takes six years, so that a student of the Calciflta University has to 
spend six long years in attaining a general level of culture and obtaining an advanced 
iknowledge of one particular subject. After this long period ho is supposed to bo fit to. 
undertake research work. 

This, in my opinion, is an unneoesaary waste of time. At Oxford or Oambridgerthe usual 
period of residence nt the university is from three to four years, even for honours stud- 
-ents. At Harvard a diligent student can get the Ph.D. in five years and his M.A in 
Jour years. If research and independent study arc to bo the aim of the University 
the sooner the necessary training is finished the better. Not only is the period of tuition 
unusually long, but the students have to pass a number of examinations to obtain an 
'M.A. degree. Examinations are fearful ordeals, especially in this country, and 
students are put to considerable strain in having to prepare for these four examin- 
ations. Class exercises are good in that they compel students to he regular and diligent 
in their studies, hut those imiversity examinations have not the same effect. On the 
contrary, this multiplicity of examinations only serves to bo xmwelcome breaches 
•of the continuity of the University course. 

Students forget that they should leave the University wth an advanced know* 
ledge of a particular subject and some amount of culture. They have to meet the hug* 
bear of examination every two years and, true to human nature, they try to guartl 
the iminediate danger and, whether they arc in the first year, the third year, dr the fifth 
year, it is the examination that looms large before them. This is why wc find students 
.choosing those subjects which, though unconnected with their moin subject (in which 
they would specialise in future) are likely to give them an easy pass. There are students 
who have passed their I. A. examination, with Englisb, logic, Sanskrit, and mathematics, 
their B.A., with English, Sanskrit, and mathematics, with honours in the last subject, 
.and the M.A in mixed mathematics. Surely, ph3’sios and chemistry would have 
Jormed a better combination with mathematics. 


The new regulations of the Calcutta University have given a wide choice to students 
in the selection of their subjects. The principle is good, but the extent to which it had 
been carried has not been productive of unmixed good. As I have just noticed, studente 
take advantage of the regulations to select subjects that are not in any way connected 
in the hope of passing examinations easily. But, surely, some subjects are more oonneo^ 
ed and correlated with one another than others and, in the interest of scholarship and 
‘true education, there ought to be some restraint on the liberty of choice. Advanced study 
•of every subject reg^uircs a knowledge of correlated subjects. Advanced study of every 
literature requires a rudimentary knowledge of some at least of the languages and 
tures which have inflacnced it. An appreciative study of Chaucer depends on a tolerably 
•good knowledge of French, if not also of Italian. Elizabethan tragedy .in its early stag& 
•o^ be traced to Sencoa, and Elizabethan comedy to Plautus.aud Terence, if not to Amto- 
phanes. The_ heroic play owes much to French drama, and French romances have 
been drawn upon in a good many English works. Some knowledge, therefore, of Erencn 
and Latin, if notof Greek also, is indispensable to an advanced student of English htera- 
'ture. The importance of studying correlated subjects has been recognised by ma^ 
•^-to-date uoivei-sities ; at the same time, the claims of culture have not been negleotea. 
Wnile students are required to acquire knowledco which forms the mental outfit or an 
.educated man of the twentieth centuiy they are encouraged to make a comprohomiye 
-.study of certain interdependent subjects out of which they are at liberty to specialisom 
-one later on. 

At Han'ard candidates for the B. A. degree are required to toko courses in four depart- 
ments of study, viz ., : — e i 

(i) Literature, language, fine arts, and music. 
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(ii) Natural sciences. 

(iii) History and political scicnees. 

(iv) Philosophy and mathematics.^ 

At Cambridge part I of the previous examination consists of Greek and Latin, while 
part II consists of physios (heat), chemistry, mathematics, and logic. It will be seen 
that both Cambridge and Harva^ seek, in different proportions, to give an all-round 
education. The graduate course of Harvard includes science, philosophy, literature, 
and history, and the Cambridge course is also of the same type. The importance of 
the study of oorrelated subjects and of foreign languages has been similarly recognised 
in all important centres of learning. At Tokio the syllabus on English literature in- 
cludes, besides the history of- the Japanese language and Chinese literature, the history 
of the literature of modem Europe, pedagogics, history of fine arts, and sesthetics. The 
Occidental history syllabus includes philosophy, psychology, pedagogics and the science 
of religion. The syllabus on French literature embraces Latin, and that on Sanskrit 
literature includes Latin and Greek. The system of concentration and distribution at 
Harvard is also based on the principle of correlated studies. This system recLuires a 
student to concentrate his work in one group and distribute some courses in other 
groups. Correlated subjects are studied with advantage when concentration is made in 
a particular group. There is a wide field for choice, but no choice is permitted without 
the sanction of the committee on the choice of electives. 

As regards the study of foreign languages for facilitating advanced study and research 
we find that French and German are made compulsory in the freshman year at 
Harvard. At Cambridge also, besides Latin and Greek, included in part I of the previous 
examination, French or German is compulsory for honours students as an additional 
subject. 

In the light of lessons taught by these universities I propose that our University 
courses should be reconstituted with a view to ensure (1) a good, all-round education, 
(2) ebneentration, t.e.;'the study of cognate subjects, (3) study of foreign languages and 
of the classics, too, wherever possible, for helping advanced study and research. To' 
encompass this end we should add science to the matricuk tion course. Chemistry, 
botany, and elementary physics should be made compulsory for matriculation students. 

■ I am not forgetting that it is difficult for many high schools to arrange for the study 
of these subjects and to construct laboratories. But all reform is difficult at the begin- 
ning and this difficulty should not scare us away. Expenditure on education is lament- 
ably insufficient and more ought to bo spent on it. No laboratories on any large scale 
are necessary for the teaching of elementary science. The pubfic is anxious for a better 
education than what is now provided, and there would be no lack of private generosity 
to supply the initial outlay on laboratories. 

The graduate course should be a three years’ course. There should be eourses in all 
the subjects now recognised by the Univeraity, but courses in correlated subjects alone 
should be allowed to be taken up by students. The choice of the correlated subjects 
bv the students should be subject to the sanction of the professor-in-charge. Students 
mav take up honours by concentrating on one of the subjects, and provision for 
teaching honours ought to be made by the University. Honours students should take, at 
the end of their first year, an examination in a foreign language, say, French, and another 
examination in, say, German, or in a classical language at the end of the second year. 

Unrng the post-graduate course students should further specialise in their honours 
subjects. Advanced study would be much facilitated by their knowledge of French, 
German and the classics, and students would be quite able to use French and German 
journals. • The M. A. examination would be written, but students ought to be permitted tO’ 
submit a thesis in lieu of a part of the examination. Those who prefer to submit a thesis 
should receive the advice of their professors, and the subject of the thesis ought to be so 
selected that a continuation of its study may enable students to produce a thesis 
for the Ph.D. degree a year or so after they have gained their M.A. Post-graduate 
teaching should be under the control of the University as it is at present. , . 
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Bhattaciiarya, Jooendranath. 

Tlio present system of university cdncAtioii in Bengal nfTords to young men of 
ability n fair opportunity of securing tlio higlicst training. I'liis is due to tbo following 
reasons : — 

(а) Too much tiiouglitnnd anxiety on the part of the student to pass tlic university 

oxaminations. 

(б) Want of freedom of teaching, which is being defined by prescribed examination 

rcipurcmcnts. 

(c) Want of free intercourse between tlio professor and his pupils outside Uiclceturc- 

room. 

(d) There is no proper arrangement in the University for teaching such subjects ns 

mining, engineering, ngricullnrc, Aveaving, etc. 

(c) Want of requisite practical training after the student lias gone through his final 

course in tlio post-graduate stage. 

The earlier Acts S|icci(icd that the chief objeet of the University is “ to ascertain, 
by mcansof examination, the persons who have acquired proficiency in different branches 
of literature, science, and art, and of rewarding them by ncndoraical degrees ns evidence 
of their respective attainments and marks of honour proportioned tiicrcunto”. The 
Calcutta University of the present day, thanks to Sir Asutosh Jlukherjco, the late vice- 
oiancclior, has emerged from this ideal with a new end and aim. It is no longer nn 

examitiing body only, but lias its teaching activities developed to a considerable extent. 

Professors, readers, and Icolurcrs have been appointed for post-gradimto work and for 
delivering highly spcciiliscd lectures. But these arc mainly for arts subjects. The 
University is sadly dofioiont in imparting instruction in applied scicnco ond techno* 
logy. It trains students only for n few professions, and has jiraoticnlly done nothing ns 
yet to promote the study of agriculture, forestry, mining, engineering, and other tech* 
nioal industries. Students wlio liavospceial aptitude in tlioso subjects find no opening ; 
consequently, they have to fall back upon the prescribed avenues that nro opened, vi'r., 
law and medicine. Further, there is no commercial collcgo of nn advanced type under 
the University. Thero is an institution under the name of thn Government Commercial 
Institute, butits oxaminntionsarcnotconductcd by the University, and there arc no 
degrees or diplomas for them. Quito recently n start has been mado in the right 
direction. The raunificont gift of Sir T. Pnlit has enabled the University nuthoritieB 
to establish a scicnco collcgo for roscarcli ivork. The Calcutta University is simply 
passing through stages taken by other universities in tho course of development. It 
is ardently hoped t'lat, in its final stage, it will come out as a highly useful body, with 
requisite arrangements for tho study of tho different branches of learning. 

After a student has passed lus final examination in any subject in tlio post-grnduato 
stage it is highly nccessarj’ that ho should have practical training in that subject. He 
will be required to Avnto a thesis, or hold higher practical demonstrations, with a now to 
inquiry.^ In those he will be guided by his profcssot,Avho will then hav'c great freedom 
of teaching. The pupil, having got rid of the bugbear of examination, ivill independently 
pursue his investigations, and this ivill surely give him thohichost training possible. Tins 
IS done in the medical and engineering colleges ivh ere a student, after securing his degree, 
has to go through tho practical course for one year more. If tliis is possible in those 
colleges there is no reason why a student should not have his practical training in the . 
arts and science courses for tho same period. This will put an ond to the generally 
inferior output of the present day, and remove tho stigma that tho modern M.A.’s are 
not so mtelligeat and useful as those of past years. 


Bhattaoharya, Nibaranchandba. 

In my opinion, tho existing system of university education does not afford to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining tho highest training. And tins is due to 
the follo'wing causes ® 

(I) Want of co-ordination between tho d'fforont education departments. 
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(2) Difficultj^ of teaching and learning through tlie medium of a foreign language. 

(3) Lack of sufficient number of good teachers. As regards the last point I think 

that tliis defect is rapidly being remedied by the spread of education. Until this 
is more general no sudden improvement in this direction is possible. Unless 
the conditions of teaching In primary and secondary schools are improved we 
cannot get in the University a class of students whose various intellectual 
faculties are properly developed for higher work. University teachers may 
be improved by higher pay which will induce men of higher merit than now 
to adopt the teaching profession. Distinguished foreign teachers should also be 
induced to come here. 

The first two points I will discuss a little more in detail, and suggest remedies for 
the defects. 

1. The first need of the Calcutta Univernty is co-ordination. There should be one co- 
ordinating brain for the whole system of education. University education is built on 
the foundation of primary and secondary education. Unless the foundation is sound 
the building cannot be strong. No distinction sliould be kept between the different 
departments of primary, secondary, and university education ; the whole should be under 
one supreme authority, who will co-ordinate the needs of different kinds of education 
with each other and with national needs. 

For want of this co-ordination it is possible for a student to pass his matriculation 
examination without training his powers of observation or manual dexterity. Students 
have absolutely no training in drawing or any mechanical work. 

Thc.medium of education is a point of vital importance. The highest perfection of 
university education can never be attained in this country until higher education can 
be imparted through the medium of the vernaculars. The English language is as far 
removed in its affinity from the Indian languages as it can possibly be. It is not the 
same thing for Indian students to leam English as for English students to learn French, 
German, or Latin. The other day I was listening to a Bengali address delivered by one of 
our most distinguished professors. His East Bengal accent and idioms were a torture to 
the ears of West Bengal men. If one of our foremost men has so much difficulty after 
thirty years’ residence in Calcutta in acquiring a correct style of Bengali pronunciation 
''and idiom we can well imderstand the difficulties of average students in acquiring a Recent 
knowledge of the English language. A very important part of the energy of our students 
is spent in acquiring a workable knowledge of English. The language mechanism of their 
brain is developed at the expense of other important cerebral functions — very little 
energy being left for developing their powers of observation, independent thinking, etc. 
Wlien the same student becomes a professor the same language difficulty is felt in anotlier 
form. He has been taught during his university career to understand English text- 
books and to Tivrite his answers in English, but not to lecture in English. His entire 
energy during the first few years is spent in learning to lecture to his class in English. I 
c know that many of our junior university professors who have don' a good deal of original 
research work will bo terrorised if they were asked to meet a moderate sized class of 
junior students. 

T am opposed to giving too much attention to the vernacular. At present there is no 
profession where a knowledge of the vernacular is absolutely necessary. The zemindars 
and Indian commercial men who conduct their business in the vernaculars do not care for 
rr ere style of writing. Under these circumstances to oblige every studenfto study too 
much of the vernacular would really bo a "costly affair. The student will either learn his 
Bengali language at the expense of other useful subjects or at the expense of liis health. I 
propose that the teaching of Bengali as a literary subject for all students should be stopped 
in the third class. In the matriculation and intermediate stages there should be an 
alternative paper on Bengali literature. But, during this stage, in order that the boys 
may acquire a habit of expressing their ideas in their mother language I propose that 
the teaching of history should be entirely in the vernacular. Students will not only read 
historical text-books in Bengali, but will also write their answers in Bengali. This ■jvill be 
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a moit economical method, the students learning tlieir history and acquiring a ^rorldng 
knoudedge of the vernacular at tlio same time. 'I am opposed to teaching geometry, 
arithpietic, or geography in the vernacular. Tliese will put more strain on the boys ; 
they will be obliged to master a new set of teohnical wdrds in Bengali. In the case of 
history there is no such difficulty about teohnical terms. There are many good books 
^ on history in Bengali. And any good Buropcan history can be translated into Bengali 
without difficulty. 

Text>books on English should contain a good deal of useful knowledge and also a good 
deal of interesting matter. I am of opinion that text-books used in English schools and 
colleges should be introduced into /the schools and collies of this country. All text- 
books specially prepared for India should be abolished. ^ 

1 propose that the English course should be split up into two parts from the matric- 
ulation up to the B.A. stage. Part first — the compulsory course — ivill 'consist of modern 
Bnglisli only ; even books which are thirty years old diould be removed from this part. 
All books which contam too many allnmons to the Bible or Greek t)t Eoman my- 
thology should also be removed. I have seen the painful process by which many students 
master tlieir Milton. If the same energy and time were devoted to tlie study of modern 
English from newspapers, magazines, or modern novels it would have enabled the readers 
to read, write, and understand spoken English far better. In this course I propose that 
some dramas or plays (e.g., Bernard Show’s) should be introduced so that tiie students 
may acquire a knowledge of English conversation. 

The second course of English, which should be alternate with some other subject, 
should contain Mlton, Macaulay, Carlyle, andbther classical writers. 

I am opposed to making Sanskrit a compulsory subject in the matrioularion stage. 
But as I^have noticed that the'majority of Indian educationists are in favour of Sanskrit 
as a compulsory subject I propose the following scheme for its study. Sanskrit should 
be split up, as in the case of English and the vernacular, into a useful course and an 
ornamental course. The only sound argument that can be given in support of Sanskrit 
is that it is the language of the spiritual culture of the Hindus. And ns Hindu students 
receive very little or no religious education they should be taught Sanskrit. Such being 
the case I propose that the matrioulation-Gompulsory-SanBkrit-course should at once 
contain literature for spiritual culture. I have noticed that amongst many young men 
there is a craving for spiritual culture. I think that this craving should be satisfied by 
jufficious training. I have seen young men labour "with Gita, or Upanishad, or other 
spiritual text-books. I propose that in the matriculation stage six chapters of Gita, 
the story of Prohlad from Bishnupuran, and some simple stories from 'the Upanishads 
should be incorporated in a text-book. This t consider to be the most economical method 
of twohing Sanskrit. Other classical Sanskrit literature should be set apart for the alter- 
native part of the Sanskrit course. 

Arithmetic should be reformed. There are big books on arithmetic consisting of a 
large amount of printed matter. At present a good deal of information contained in these 
is imaginary. Why not make these real instead of unreal ? 

Let two research students be employed under some distinguished mathomatioian. Let. 
them prepare the reformed arithmetic. 'if the book be published by the University the 
profit will far exceed the cost of production. As a matter of fact, it will form a very 
useful source of income for the University. 

I propose, therefore, that the work of preparing a practical arithmetic bo given to two 
research scholars, one a mathematics student and the other on economics student, both 
working under a competent professor. They will collect their data from actual life and 
the data 6( every sum must bo real, not fictitious. Statistics from Government doporf- 
ments, railway, various trades, etc., should bo accurately compiled and sums snoui 
be prepared from these. 
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Drawing should be a compulsory subject in the matriculation examination. That it 
is a very useful subject) almost as useful as arithmetic and probably more useful than 
history, will hardly be denied. It is invaluable for medical, engineering, and science 
students. Even law students would be considerably benefited by a knowledge of drawing 
and surveying ; these will help them in settling land disputes and in having a clear grasp 
of plans submitted for their perusal. Every man with any landed property sliould have 
some knowledge of drawing. Arts students will also be profited by a course of training 
in draiving. No high art is possible without some knowledge of symmetry. Drawing is 
specially useful for soldiers. And as a result of this war all countries in future will give 
some sort of military Jiraining to their young men. A course of drawing must form part 
of the education of every young man in every coun;^ry. It is admitted by most people at 
present that all yoimg men should have some sort of scientific training. The value of 
^ scientific education is threefold. Life in modem society is intolerable without some know- 
ledge of elementary science. Scientific education developes our power of observation — a 
faculty which is very ill oultivated amongst our Bengali students. It further developes 
our manual skill — a thing which is also seldom oultivated by Bengali boys. A training 
in drawing will not only develops the power of observation, but also the manual skill of 
students. As our country is very poor it will be difficult to make arrangements for stu- 
dents handling costly machines and tools. Drawing in such a case will form a cheap 
and good substitute. 

But the current method of teaching drawing is expensive in energy and time. Instead 
of making students draw various designs of plates and other antiquated and useless things 
students should bo made to draw things of living interest. Under competent control 
drawing books should be prepared in such a way as to contain illustrations of modern 
‘ machines, the structure of the human body, physical and chemical apparatus, and im- 
portant biolo^cal specimens. This course of drawing will, in reality, be a help to the 
study of science. 

I'furtheriiropose that a course of elementaiy surveying, plan-making, and map-making 
should be added under this section. To make arrangement \ for giving our students practi- 
cal scientific training would be very costly. So long as our schools are unable to take 
up this work elementary surveying should form part of such a scheme. 

If we acknowledge that all education that is given to our boys should be conducted 
with some utilitarian object drawing and surveying should form a part of the education 
of the future citizen. The future citizen of Bengal will have to grapple with the sanitary 
problem of the countiy. And the solution of this problem will depend on the proper 
in'nfl of toAvn and village-planning, and road, canal, and tank-making. A knowledge of 
drawing and surveying will be useful in all these cases. 

1 have consulted a number of science teachers who have confirmed my opinion that 
Indian students (-with exceptions) are messy workers ; with their sense of symmetry 
properly developed by a course of training in drawing they will gradually become clean 
workers. A patch of water or dirt or disorderly arrangement of things that do not jar 
with his present ideas will do so after his sense of symmetry is properly developed. 

Science should form a compulsory course in the matriculation stage. There is no 
divided opinion about the value of science in modem life. The only difference of opinion 
is whether it will be possible (economically) for our schools to introduce science at the 
matriculation stage. If it is impossible for our schools to undertake the systematic 
teaching of 'any particular science we ought not to abolish science altogether, but to do 
the next best thing — ^we should introduce nature-study. The chief aim in the matric- 
ulation stage should bo not to cram the memories of pupils with facts, but to train their 
powers of observation and to develop their manual dexterity. And this can certainly be 
done by a course of nature-study. This will not be a costly affair ; text books should 
_bo made, embodying dissections about animal and plant life, study of .minerals, and 
simple physical and chemical experiments. A good deal of botany and zoology can 
bo taught without any apparatus at all. And the cost of making simple experiments 
in physics and chemistry is not always very great. 
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Bhattachahya, Nibabanchandka — contd . — Bhattachabyya, Baikuntha Nath— 
Bhatxaohabyya, Haridas— B irATTACHABYYA, Mahamahopadhyaya Kam- 
FBASANHA— BHOWAL, GOVINDA ChANDBA. 


It should be focbher remembered that eduoational loss sufiered by the stadent by the 
omissioa of science or nature-study in the matrioulition stage cannot be compensated 
by making soience compulsory in the I. Sc. stage. For, habits of obseevation, neatness, 
and manual dexterity, like all other habits, are best developed in early life. 


Bhattaohabyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

No. 

(a) The system has failed to secure deptii. 

(h) It does not foster^originality. 

(c) It neither stimulates curiosity, nor engenders a love of knowledge. , 
All these are due to : — 

(i) Paucity of competent teachers. 

(ii) Want of freedom in teaching and study. 

(iii) Unwieldy classes under a single teacher. 


Bhattaohahyya, Habidas. 

The present q^stem of umvdisify training is obieoiaonable on the following 
grounds .— 

(o Stud^ts do not get an all-round general training. 

(o) Physio^ and ajsthetio education are neglected. 

(c) There is an overcrowding of some professions. 

(d) There is no facility at present to study those branches of learning that can ad- 

vance the material prosperity of India. 

(e) Men and women are taught indiscnminately the same subjects. 

(/) The number of unemployed or ill-employed educated men is daily increasing, 
and the openings are either few or suoh that their education does not enable 
them to avail themselves of them.. 


Bhattachabyya, Mahamahopadliyaya Kampbasanna. 

I am himbly of opinion that wo are not getting the highest training to the expected 
extent in both arts and science groups. There ought_to be provisiou for compulso^ 
research work in both arts and science groups in the M.A. examination ; in the 
honours, too, the standard should be much higher than it is at present. — 


Bhowal, Goyinda Chandba. 
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Biss, E. E. 

Young Indians do not appear to mo to have full opportunity of obtaining tho 
highest training in connection with tho University of Calcutta. Tho main reason for this 
view is that tho circumstances of modern life in Bengal demand for the success of all young 
men of the middle classes that they should take degrees, with tho result that tho colleges 
arc used by such large numbers that proper attention cannot be paid to tho idiosyncrasies 
of individuals, nor can tho3' bo trained by intimate contact with tho best minds either 
among their teachers or in their libraries. 

Tho loi’go number of candidates for tho various examinations necessitates a largo 
number of examiners. These have to meet and decide upon a common system of marking 
the papers .' This almost inevitably loads to the marking of ‘ points ’, rather than to tho 
estimation of tho value of a candidate’s work as a whole. This system again reacts upon 
tho method of learning and of teaching in a harmful manner. 

The enormous number of students that has to be taught makes tho lecture almost 
the only possible method of teaching and the degeneration of tho lecture as a method of 
teaching into tho more dictation of notes is ensured by tho method of examination men- 
tioned above. The most successful teacher comes to mean tho most successful digester 
of the books which have been set for tho examination, or tho cleverest analyser of all pos- 
sible questions that can be asked. Those among these notes wliioh are of any value 
would bo more useful if printed and distributed. 

Tho main evidence that has come to my notice on this subject has been gathered from 
a study of tho results while teaching for several years quite small classes of men who have 
passed the intermediate or tho B. A. examinations, and from conversations with ex- 
aminers. Even graduates are found to possess an amaxingly restricted outlook upon tho 
world, and arc at fii-st incapable of making their own notes from lectures, or of looking 
up a subject for themselves in a library. There are, of course, some exceptions, but I am 
stating thc^caso generallj’. 


Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur, 

' I do not consider that tho existing system of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining tho highest training for the following 
reasons ; — 

Under the present system students care more for their examinations than for 
obtaining the highest training. Of course, there are provisions for post- 
grAd.uQ>to rcscarolics but few students tsko to suob rcscurcbcs— tbo obj 6ct of 
the majority of students being to pass examinations and make themselves 
eligible for some professions or services. No doubt, this is chiefly due to tho 
poverty of tho country, but if the whole system is changed, and tho object of 
tho University be teaching, and not merely oxamiiiing, then this defect may be 
remedied. 


Biswas, Chahu Chandra. 


I do not consider that the existing system of university education affords, even 
to young Indians of ability, full opportunity of obtaining the highest trami^.^ There 
are no doubt, opportunities for obtaining instruction of a high standard in certain speci- 
fied* departments of knowledge, but that is not tho highest traimng which university 
life, as now understood, ou^t, and may be made, to yield. The aim of true uni- 
versity education ought to bo a thorough, sound training of tho mind, body, and 
ebaraotor and I do not think this ideal is realised under existing conditions. Nor is 
the traini’ng now imparted in full harmony with national needs and requirements. 

e2 
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Biswas, Chabu Ciiandba — contd . — ^Biswas, Sabatlal. 


■>, . b^ecognised, however, that the present system has not had a full and fair 

tnal BO far. With larger financial support, either from the State or from private funds/ 
1 cCTtamly think that the existing organisation may be made to yield better results. 
Some of the main deficiencies of tte present system may be put down as follows : — 

(a) Exclusive attention paid to the theoretical side of education, that is to say, 
to pure arts and .pure science, as distinguished from applied science, 

. technology , commerce, industries, and agriculture. , 

(o) Little or no attention paid to physical training. 

(o) Little or no attempt to oifer moral and religious training, even to such an extent 

as IS compatible ^vith the principle of religious neutrality, which has to be 
observed. 

(d) Inadequate opportunities for the fostering of what may be described as the 

true “ university atmosphere." 

(e) Insufficiency of good teachers. 

(/) Undue importance attached to examination, teaching being subordinated there- 
to. 

(p) Bestricted opportunities for independent investigation and original research 

both by students and professors. 


Biswas, Saratlal. 


an the existing system of university education it is found that students desiring 
to study a particular subject for the bachelor degree have not even the most elementary 
taowledge of the principles of another subject which is essential to the study of the former, 
hor example, it very often happens that a student taking up mineralogy for tjio B.Sc. 
course knows nothing of physics ; the want of a knowledge of geography is also strongly 
felt amongst almost all students. In these cases, with such defective bases, a student 
cannot be considered fit for receiving the highest training. 

To remove this difficulty the following suggestions are given 

(o) In the school department, up to the matriculation standard, students 

acquire an elementary knowledge’ in all subjects which may afterwords , 
prove useful, such as ; — 

(i) English. ' 

(ii) Vernacular. 


(iii) Sanskrit or some language other than (i) and (ii). 

(iv) Mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, ahd geometry). , t j- ' oion 

(v) General geography of the World, with a fuller description of India , niso 

physical geography. 

(vi) Indian history. 

(vii) Elementary science— very elementary personal hygiene, physics, chemistry, 

• botany, physiology (somewhat like Bignana Patha, which in the lower 

.... “fusses is studied more as literature than as science). 

(viii) Drawmg. This may be made optional. 

(6) After passing the matrioulation a student must select the subjects 

for the bachelor degree examination. The course of study would extend from 
the passing of the matriculation examination over a period of J— 

(i) four years for the B.A. and B.Sc. ; and . 

(ii) Six years for the B.L., M.B., B.E., bachelor degrees in commerce, agriculture, 

aM other subjects in applied science and technology. ■, r _ 

There Would-be an - intermediate examination for each course at the end of the 
second year for the former (1) courses and of the third year for the latter (.il 
oouraes. The course of study for the intermediate should bo adapted to tJic 
study for the degree examination, f.e., in the intermediate course a studeirt 
shall study portions of the subjects selected for the degree examination and 
such portions of other subjects as are necessary for the study of the seleeted. 
subjects. 
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Biswas, Saratlal — contil . — ^Bojipas, The Hon’ble Sir. C. H. 


For example, in the B, L. course, students should first study : — 

English up to the B.A. standard. 

Logie, and elementary prineiples of science. 

Science, and history of law, etc. 

In B.C. (Commerce) — 

English up to about the B.A. standard. 

Vernacular. 

Commercial geography. 

Junior book-keeping. 

Commercial arithmetic, etc. 

One should not bo allowed to study simultaneously for two degree examinations, 
otherwise, the study of one course would, in general, be neglected and the basis for higher 
training in it would not be sound. 

A matriculated student, who has special aptitude in a particular subject in which he 
is capable of conducting original investigation, should got some recognition of his research 
work. The bachelor degree may bo conferred on him if his thesis is of the required 
standard. Similarly, one who holds the bachelor degree may obtain the master degree 
by thesis only. Such recognition would not only induce research work, but also afford to 
students another way of obtaining the highest training. 

The restriction disqualifying third-class M.A.’b or SLSo.*s from obtaining the doctor’s 
degree should bo removed. 

In all such cases, however, a vim voce examination on the subject of rcsearob work 
is desirable. 

University teachers should be sent periodically to foreign centres of learning. 
The experience thus gained by them would bo invaluable not orfy in their own original 
investigations but also to students desirous of obtaining the highest training. 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 

It is necessary to form a perfectly clear idea of the position of universities in the 
scheme of national education and culture. In my opinion, a university, in the first place, 
affords a centre whore the ablest scholars in a country can carry on. study and research 
ivitli the benefit of mutual assistance and encouragement, and combine to procure the 
instruments of scholarship,- such as libraries and laboratories. In the second place, it is 
a teaching institution and the first point for determination is for what class its special 
teaching is intended. I take it that university education is intended, firstly, for the 
training of men who are to follow the learned professions ; secondly, for students who 
have displayed marked intellectual ability and wdll bo justified in devoting themselves 
to pure scholarship or research ; thirdly, to give a broader culture to those who, in their 
position in life, need not work for their living and who may have but ordinary ability, 
but who will naturally bo called on, owing to their rank and wealth, to occupy an import- 
ant position in the community. It is obvious that the majority of the students of the 
present Calcutta University do not come under any of the tluree classes. The bulk of them 
have no aim higher than a clerkship and the position is much the same as if the University 
of London made itself responsible for the training of all the typists employed in the 
merchant offices in London. Secondary schools should give all the education required 
for ordinary clerical employment. If this is not recognised the already unwieldy Calcutta 
University will, in a very few years, become altogether unmanageable. The apparent 
remedies arc to raise the age of admission and largely increase the expenses of the univer- 
sity course, combining this, however, with a largo number of valuable scholarships for 
the encouragement of students of exceptional ability. 
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QUESTION 1. 


Boitoo.vn, jKANADABuniAJf— Bosk, B. C. — Bose, Bni'CiiirNHiAt, Bahadur— 'Bose, G. C. 


BoitooAn, Jkan/dabeiram. 

' Tlio nnsiver to this cannot be Rtvon in n few* word'** An nvernge student 
that ho wants in the present ayslem of cflitcntion which is given under 
the University — hnt the iiighct^t training which we sliould have in view is to bring t o 
all our fncnltics in perfect harmony with each other. The physical aspect ® , . 

tion is completely left out — ^Avhat we should strive after is to liavc^ a sound mm 
sound body. Tho training which is given now* is directed towards intcHcotua ^ t 
inent only — that, in iny opinion, should not be the cn*-e. Oiir students shoul op.'’ 
ally strong so that they may also be intellectually strong. . , , , 

India is an agricultural country. There should be some sco{v» for agrieu 
ing under tho University. ’ , „ in 

Tcolmical training also should not he left out — nil students need not begra 
arts or in theoretical Bcienec. ^ i ut those 

Tho present s}*htom is not unsalwfaclory for the inajorily «nivcr- 

students who are specially qtialilicd shotdd bo encouraged to vihit i> cstc 
sitics. 


Bose, B. C. 

It would bo unfair to say that tho present system makes it 
to obtain tho highest tmining in any subject. Wo have had under this ^s ® jiiiinaii 
could hold their own against the best of those trained cIsawLorc. B»‘t 
can bo perfect ; and surely there nro some features of it which have » jijtino- 
divert young minds from tho proper ideals in study to tho attainment of pre 
tion. This evil seems capable of being greatly remedied by a cliangc m tno 
examinations contemplated in question 9. 


No. 


Bose, Bai Chunilal, Bahadur. 


The defect lies partly in tho system, and partly in tho worln°6 the 

Other sides of education besides the intellectual, for oxamplp, tho P J Negleot 
moral, and tho msthetio, ore not fully encouraged by tbe existmg sysvem* 

these aspects of education would loavo it incomplete. ^ ronrses of 
Although much improvement has in recent years taken pme® , reseoroh 
study m the Calcutta University adequate provision is still wanting i 
^ork, both in arts and science subjects. 


Greater attention should also he paid to tho proctioal side ®“2{L;™TBttv 
mere acquisition of book knowledge so that students leaving the umvem j 
be found generally fit for tho ^iforent avocations of life. 


.Bo.SE, G. C; 

^^ 1^0 omsMng system of university education does not offord to you g 
ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest Wining, as : .y in fact, ex- 

(а) it attaobes more importance to examination than primary 

ammation dominates the whole system of education irom 

stage upwards; . , „ the matter 

(б) it lays undue stress upon the form and external shell ora p g 

- and internal core; . , .^jpnendent thinking, 

(c) it does not help to draw out and develop the power of m P 
self-exertion, and taking the initiative; 
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Bose, G. G.—contl — ^Bose, Habakanta — Bose, Sir J. C. — Bose, J. M. 


{d) it is too rigid and inelastio to adapt itself to the growing needs of the 
country ; 

(e) under it education has degenerated into mere instruction, and that not of the • 
> best type; 

(/) it serves mainly as a passport for the professions and public services. 


Bose, Habakanta. 


No ; because ; — 

{a) There is a lack of efficient teachers in our educational institutions ; the condi- 
tions of the service not being sufficiently attractive, men of first rate ability 
do' not care to join the profession of teachers. 

(h) The unnatural process of acquiring knowledge through a difficult foreign 
language hampers many an otherwise intelligent young man whose linguistic 
faculty is, unfortunately, weak. 

(c) The course of study prescribed for the matriculation student is not compre- 
hensive enough for his proper development so that he enters the University 
inadequately equipped intellectually. 


Bose, Sir J. 0. 

The existing system does not give young Indians full opportunity of obtaining 
the highest training. The defects may be remedied by placing students under 
personal guidance and training of teachers of high personal character and recognised 
international standing. The teacher can exert no influence on his pupils unless by his 
own example he is able to inspire in them a devotion for high ideals and love for 
knowledge. 

Under the present system no encouragement for investigation on new advances of 
knowledge is possible because ; — 

(a) Such branches of knowledge are not now represented in the curricula. 

(b) There is no examining body competent to appraise the value of research. 

_ These defects may be remedied by recognising publication by the highest scientific 
societies, such as the Royal Society, entitling students for a degree of the University, 
or by recognising the recommendations of a teacher of acknowledged authority on the 
work carried out by his pupils. The publication of the results, together with ihe name 
of the teacher on whose recommendation the degree is conferred, will serve as a check 
on possible abuse. 


Bose, J. M. 

The existing system is deficient in the following respects : — 

(o) The present regulations do not encourage or allow a student of ability to acquire 
a wider knowledge of his subject than that laid down in the syllabus, 

(6) The libraries and laboratories of most of the “ private ” colleges are very poorly 
equipped. 

“(c) Even the students of better equipped colleges cannot take full advantage of the 
libraries and laboratories as they live too fat from their colleges. During 
college hours their time is entirely taken up in attending lectures. 

(d) Sufficient attention has not yef • been given to develops the academic life of 
students. Although college unions and debating societies exist they are not 
sufficiently well developed. 



QUESTION 1. 


Bose, Khvdi Ram — ^Bose, Miss MKnfAUia — B ottomlev, J. M.— Brows, Kev. A. E. 


BosE; KnuDi K'AM. 

TLe systom of imivcrsity education ns now administered 
does not seem to afford to young Indians of ability full opportuni^ 
training, viewed in its intellectual and moral aspects. The existing systc 
for a substantial improvement, principally from enen of these standpoints. 


Bose, Miss Meinalini. 

Ua; according to the existing system of university education Indian students have 
more instruction than education in the true sense of the word. 


BoTTOMtEY, J. M. 

I do not consider that the present systom of university education in Bengal off«* 
to Indians of ability proper opportunities of obtaining the highest traimng. 

In my opinion, the most urgent need is a more rational system of alike 

students and lecturers, together ivith the abolition of the existing tyraimy-^ .imied uP®" 
teacher ond taught — of interminable lectures. Every student^should be ns ^ 
his admission to a eollcge, to a tutor who must be prepared to give indivi 
to each of snob students. 

This will mean ronortionaUy, 

(i) A considerable reduction cither in the numbers of students or, p P 

a considerable increase in the staff of each coUege. the 

(ii) A decrease in the number of “ lectures ” delivered. It would seem p P. to 

college, and not the University, should determine the number o 
be attended by its students. 

Changes of this nature would make the education of students a ^^me of the 
ordinarily.^a student should take five years to obtain his degree f™™ " 
matrioulation — ^two years to the intermediate and three more to the degree c 


»Bkown, Rev, A. E, 

The present system is defective in two main respects : — 

There is only one type of education for every class of student Th® jgga 

dents are kept back at almost every stage of tlieir educatio go ■ 

intelligent students in the same class. Even B.A. hone consider 

tlirongh the course as ordinary students, witli a slight addition. 

TT there should be muoh more differentiation. , • » is obliged to 

(6) Under the present system a boy from the fourtli ito urtobloto 

answ'cr questions in examinations in English. As he Y-iecompoM®^ 
express his own ideas in that language at so early a stage li |,j.okcn oven 
memorise his answers, and the habit tlius formed „ i,is own ideas 

' at a later stage when he might, possibly, be capable of giving 

in English. ' of a foreign 

Apart from this, the necessity for expressing his ideas through themedium o 
language very seriously hampers and hinders his progress. 
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^ CAMEnoN, M. B. — CiiAKnAVARTi, Bbajaeau 


Cameron, M. B. 

n I am inclined to answer this question in the ailirmativo I trust that I shall not 
1)0 misunderstood. There are three misconcepUons in particular against which I wish 
to bo guarded ; — 

{a) That I tliiiik the ‘ liigliest trtiining ’ in India can bo equated with the highest 
training in Britain, in Europe, or in America. 

(6) That I think our existing system of university education compares favourably 
or, indeed, on even terms with systems of university education elsewhere, 

(c) That our existing system is entirely satisfactory to those who are working it. 

Much might bo said on these points but I shall mercl3' indicate, as briefly as possible, 
my views on each of them. 

(a) The highest training is not merely a matter of men and apparatus. It exists 

onl^' in organic relation to an intellectual and social atmosphere wliioh cannot 
bo imported wholesale, or oven in sections, and which is no hasty creation, but 
the gradual product of j'cars of growth. Tlio sixty or seventy years during 
which universities have been at work in India constitute' but a very short 
time in such a growth, and it must be remembered that they are the early, 
the opening, years when growth is to be measured only by the ‘ painful inch’. 
It is not till the later stages that the ‘ main ’ comes sweeping in. 

(b) I doprccato comparisons of university sj’stems in the abstract, or measuring 

them against one another, without considering many tilings that lid beyond 
univorsitj' sj’stcms. Any university system wliich is really alive and healthy 
is an integral part of a whole educational system and can only bo properly 
estimated when its relation to the other parts is taken into account. No one 
can bo more conscious than I am of the defects of our university system 
hero, but systems in themselves better might servo us worse. 

(r) While satisfied on the whole with the main lines on which our university sj'stcm 
has been laid dorni I freely recognise that within these lines there is room for 
steady progress. It is vciy’ possible that use and want have blinded us to many 
defects, and I welcome the inspection by fresh eyes which the Commission 
brings \vith it. As far ns my experience goes jmung Indiana of ability find, 
under the c.xisting sj'stcm, as full an opportunity' of obtaining the highest 
training ns they are ready to use. At the upper end of our courses there are 
State scholnr-ships encouraging a continunneo of studies and troining. They 
arc not numerous, but in proportion to the number of candidates qualifying 
to compete for them they' are numerous enough. At the graduate stage 
too many students leave us, and hero there would Boom to bo the need to 
increase the number and value of scholarships to tempt students to go 
on. At the JI. A. or JL Sc. stage there im'ght bo made available a number 
of teaching fellowships of a value of about three-fourths of that of the 
average full time appointment for which the student has qualified, and 
requiring a staled and strictly limited amount of teaching work in colleges, 
combined with the follonung out of approved lines of further study. These 
fcllowship.s might bo tried in addition to, or as substitutes for, the some- 
what meagre scholarships for pure research at present existing which seem 
to end too much in the air and leave a man too long without some kind of 
hold upon a definite profession. 


Cdakravarti, Bratalal. 


The present system of wosk is not adequate to tho requirements a sound 
•odueation. Bifurcation of subjects has heen introduced at rather early Aages^ and 
in a manner which is inconsistent with tho liboral education of _tlm individua] 
indent. Progress has been considerably retarded by tbo fact tbat instruction hus 
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QUIISTIOK 1. 


CjIAKflAV-MlTi, JlU.UAIAt/— fOllW. — f*»INTAHAHAN—l'J«AKnAVAItT!, 

C’mSTA JIUMS. 


to be impnrlcd not through Uio vornncular of ttio ])ravincCt but through Englith, 
which is a forolj^n langunge and tfd:cB n long tirnn to infiitor. 

Thoro nro other defects whiclj go to the root of tho present system and arc due 
to causes over whirh the University, n*i it is ronsfitiited, 1 ms no control. The 
economic condition of tho countr3* has mado the atrugglc for fi-vislcnco TCjy teen 
and has made it almost itnpos’.ihin for our youitp, nu’ri to devote thcrnwlros to 
inaterinlisin, and no cheek for it can bo found) except in tlie ideas of religion njid 
asceticism. All our uuiveniity work is l>oimd_ to fail unless %vo can tet 
ideal of religion wlnoh, howev« r, has nil this time been left (levercly alone. The 
^ cconomio strupgln lias been furlljcr intensified by the fact that students do no manual 
work, but nro inndo to live an indolent life for years together and arc brought up 
in a stylo often far above their cwn, so that on entering tho world they find themselves 
cast nclrift. Again, ti>o increased cost of education has xvorked ns a deterrent and has 
placed it beyond the reach of many. 


ClfAKKAVAim, Cfll.VTAHAnAX 

The c.xisting sysieni of iinivcr.'.ity education do*‘s not afford to young Indians 
full opportunity of ohi iiining the highest training. A .«yf-lcin of education that docs no 
make adc(iimtc jnovisiou for phynical. moral, ns well na Intidlcctunl, training cannot oc 
regarded ns coniph'tc. A man with liis intellect even full)* devcioj)C(l is but a fraction 
of a man ” unless ids physical and moral aide receive a »1up ahatc of training and devciop' 
ment. Tho present a.vateni of tiriiveraity education that aims at inlellectunl culture 
only is defective in tho following points 

(fl) An nppntito for learning is not created in students. i i • i. 

(f>) Student.s rccoivo verj* little guidanco in the selection of books 

of study so essential for the he.althy growth of a love of learning, 

tho proscribed text-books they ought to read n good deal for wJucli t lo) 

should receive individual attention and advice from their tcnche^ _._-i 

(c) Students do not rcecivo suflioient opportunities of profiling l>3’ the P® 

influence, wisdom, and example of teachers. 

(d) It is not thorough ; all tho mental facuUic.-. of students are not dul.v esc 

* and developed. 


Chakravaiiti, Chinta Harak. 


Tho existing sj'stcm of university cdiicalion in Bengal appears to bo deficient in tho 

following rc.spccts: — 

(a) Too much stress has been laid on purely intellectual education. The 

is rigidly fixed and teaching is subordinated to c.vnminntion. Tlic rro p 
power of the student is moro dos'clopcd than his critical and oonstru 

(li) Tho present system is weak so far as the phj’sicnl development of tlio Btudmt is . 
conocmed. His health and physical development suffer on acooun 
cossivo brain-work and overstraining of mental energy. o-i.-nl 

' (c) The Student is not prepared fori oomploto living ’. Tlicrcisngap betwoe 

and life. Tho scholar is not sufficiently trained to perform sown , 
rcIi^ouB duties, hlost of his toaohors with whom ho comes men 
, no inspiring ideals of life. . • tf io too 

(d) There is very little corporate life among the alumni of j schools 

unwieldy to secure effective control ov'cr its affiliated^ colleges ^ 

w'hich are scattered over the different parts of tho province. 

- (e) Many students eater the University for higher education w ho nro no - 
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CiTAKKAV.MiTi, Rni Mon'moji.vx, Bnhntliir — Ciiaitda, The Ho!i’blo Mr. KAAirNi Kumar — 
CirArrER.n:E, The Hou'ble Mr. A. C. — CiiATTKiuEn, Rni LAUTJioirAN. Bahadur, 


Chakravarti, Eai Monmohan, Bahadur. 

The CRisling system is not perfect. It may be examined from various standpoints 
of ricn*, such as ; — 

(i) theoretical teaching ; 

(ii) iiraotical training ; 

(iii) ns an examining body ; 

(iv) ns a teaching institution ; and so on. ‘ 

In many re.spcnfs tlie existing sy.sfom stands in need of much improvement, as my 
answers to some of the othor questions mil show. 

At tho same time, it would bo unfair to overlook the i>rogrcss made since the i)as 3 ing 
of Act nil of 1004. The changes made during the Inst ten years are wider and 
deeper and,— in several respect**, more advanced, and more democratic, than in the 
previous fifij*^ 5 'onrs of university life. 


.Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar. 

Except that the present system is more literary than scientific, and that the 
teacher and the taught more often than nob look upon success at examinations as 
the aim and goal, there is no reason why the existing system of university education 
should not afford to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the 
highest training. Examinations at present are, its it were, so many duels between 
tho examiner and tho examinee and in this duel the real aim of eduoation, which 
is tho formation of charaotor — tbo dovelopmont of the moral, mental, and physical 
qualities— is forgotten. This must be remedied by radically changing the character of 
examinations. 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr. A, C. 

(a) The existing system is dependent almost entirely on examinations. Not 

enough stress is laid on correct methods of teaching or of learning. 

(b) Tho tcochors themselves arc, in most cases, insufficiently equipped, and have each 

to teach too many pupils and have, in many cases, to manage without well- 
appointed libraries, laboratories, etc. 

(c) The students also suffer from the lack of libraries, etc., and depend too much on a 

few text-hooks, lcoturc.s and lecture notes. 

(d) There is not enough seminar work. Tlio student c.xpccts the teacher to do every- 

tliing for him instead of tho latter only tolling him how to do it. 

(c) There is not sufficient contact between the teachers and tho taught outside tho 
Iccturc-hnlls. 

(/) There is a remarkable ahsonco of “ ntraosphoro” and, so far os I know, there has 
never been any definite aim to dovolopc such atmosphere. 


Chatterjee, Eai Lamtmohan, BaLadur. 

If by tho highest training is meant a training that makes for a harmonious develop- 
ment of mind and horlj’, that calls forth each student’s individuality, that promotes hide 
pendent, clear, and orderly thinking, it must ho said that tho present system of univor.'iity 
education in India docs not nfforil full opportunity for such training, Tho oducnlion 
imparted does not go deep enough for sliaping mind and character. The student eomc* 
up from tho school vuth a virions liabit ingrained in him — that of doponding ohi«itly on 
his memory. In the oollcgo the (raining that ho receives may ho dc.'*orihp(l in the wokIm 
of Mark Pattison, quoted in the of the Haldane Commi‘>sion The tlr.it prtnel|t|e 
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QUESTION 1. 


Ohaotebjee, Rai Lautkiohae, Bahadur — confd . — Ciuttebjee, Bbamathaeath— 

CEAOlTEBjrEE. Ba3IAEAEDA. 


of intellectual training that all should be educed from the pupil’s own mind is here 
inverted ; all is poured into him by bis teacher. The teacher does as much, and the pupil 
as little, as possible The student depends even more largely on bazaar notes and keys, 
because he has never acquired the power of accurate expression, or of thinking for himself. 
The teaching that he receives is mainly, if not exclusively, directed to helping him to pass 
his examination. He brings with him so poor a basis of sound general education that 
higher teaching is more or less wasted on him. Then, again, there is verj' little in his 
studies in the college to awalcen living interest or touch his deepest instincts — and so call 
forth mental efiort. For example, political and social evolution in India is the most 
vital concern of young India. Modem university studies have little hearing on that. 
Hor must it be overlooked that there are few teachers, either European or Indian, who 
by their “ first-rate ability and recognised standing in their subjects ”, by their character 
and personality, command the faith of our students, or serve as patterns for them. 


Chatterjee, Pramathanath. 

I do not think that the present system of university education in Bengal affords 
to Indian students full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. The reasons are, 
in my opinion, as follows : — 

In the first place, most of the colleges of Bengal are not adequately financed and 
the buildings, equipment, and staff provided for them are not quite up to the 
mark. • > 

Secondly, much time is lost by our students in acquiring a practical knowledge of 
the English language, which is now the medium of instructioh and exammation 
in all colleges. Indian students have to labour under a greater disadvantage 
in this respect than those who are taught in their mother tongue 
Thirdly, under existing conditions, both professors and students in this country 
have to work under certain restrictions which are not conducive to the full 
development of the mental and m^ral powers of the students under inBtnm* 
tion. Full and free discussions, 'frank interchange of views between the 
teachers and the taught, axe not always possible in Indian colleges where, m 
the relations between the professors and their pupils, the personal eUtneni 
is not much in evidence. 

Fourthly, the ideal which is usually held up before the students, and is encour^e 
in this country, is the passing of certain examinations which have a market- 
able value. Very few students are actuated by any higher motive than this. 
No system of education which is dominated so' much by public examinations 
can ever hope to attain to a high level of efficiency. These examinations, agam, 
cannot bo entirely ignored as they are passports to Government appointments, 
as well as to professional careers. 


Chatterjee, Rajiananda. 


Generally ^ speaking, the existing system of university education does not offer 
to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training ; 
ui spite of it, some receive very good training because of their own capacity, and tn 
ability of some Indian professors. The ease wdth which some of our students liav 
obtained the D. So. degree of London proves this. Other proofs arelFumished by tU 
onginal work done in chemistry, physios, zoology, botany, geology, physiology, coononucs 
philosophy, mathematics, epigraphy, numismatics, history, 'anthropology, 
todian graduates who have never studied in any foreign university. They show, too 
that some of our professors are capable of civinfi the best training if opportunity ii 
given them. Taking into account our population, however; the number of our origin 
■workers, and the amount of original work done, must he considered very small. 
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I oon*>i(lcr Iho existing system deficient from tins point of view in many respects. 
Their nature will appear from the following paragraphs. 

(«) irn?il of due previous prcpuralion. Take the case of science. In schools rcoog- 

. nised bj" the Calcutta University, science, generally speaking, is not taught, 
ns was admitted in tlio last directors* conference held at Simla. For bucoobs- 
ful scientific traitiing and work in youth and mature manhood the scientific 
habit of mind has to bo developed and strengthened in cliildhood, and the 
senses trained for the purpose of accurnto observation. Jlanual dexterity 
and manipulative skill for the performanco of experiments, and the devising 
of means, contrivances, and methods, have also to be developed and 
increased by manual training in childhood. In schools, therefore, the teaching 
of science, nature-study, and manual training is required. It is not the 
quantity of scientific information imparted whicii matters. What is all- 
important is the ron.sing. and keeping alive, of the tliirst for investigation, the 
creation of the true .scientific spirit. 

As rcgartls language and lilcralure these arc taught more from the grammarian’s, 
and lexicographer's point of view, than to enable children in after-life to 
use a language for hterarj' and business purposes. From early life children 
should lie induced and encouraged to describe what thc3* perceive, do, and 
feel, Thej* can be made to npjwcciatc literature verj' earl}' — though, of 
course, not analj'ticallj'. 

Histor}' and geography’ should be taught in connection with each other. Thej’ 
should both bo compulsorj' subjects of study and c.vnminntion in high 
schools preparing for the matriculation examination. Old historj' should 
be made living bj’, using eontempornrj* historj' to illustrate and elucidate 
it. Coutcmpornr.v events in India and foreign lands should be made the 
means of teaching goograplu'. An hour should be set nj)nrt for the children 
to show, and be shown, on the map the plaoe.s where floods, eonflagrations, 
battles, slnpwrecks, treaties, etc,, aiv reported in the papers to have taken 
place, and where noted triumphs of indn.stnni, artistic, and mechanical 
skill iiavc made the plaec-s famous. All places of ediicalional and philan- 
thropic cntcr])risc should similarlj*' be shown. The starting point in the teach . 
ing of geography should be the village or town where the school is situated. 
Anj' IrueJiistoricnl incident, however tririal, or even bomc traditional or 
legcndarj' stoiy connected with the place, should he made the means of 
interlinking the teaching of history and gcograph}-. Pilgrimages should be 
undertaken to well-known liistoricnl places, and the Instoricnl incidents con- 
nected therewith narrated there, llistori’ should bo acted in class bj’ the 
children impersonating historical cliarncters — ^taking care to choose such 
countries, period.'!, and occurrences ns would not foment racial or sectarian 
hatred or jealousj'. 

As English is used in the dclivciy of lectures in coilcgcs, and as manj- students 
cannot, in college follow such lectures with ease, Ihej' should come ulth 
a better knowledge of English acquired at school. For this purpose the best 
teachers of Engbsh in cacli school should invariably be the teachers of tliis 
subject, at least in the lowest classes where it is taught. The methods of 
teaching English at present generally' followed arc fault}'. Better methods 
sliould be introduced. 

English being taught onty as n language and literature all other subjects in the 
fichool courses should be taught through the medium of the vernacular of 
tliD children. . This will give them a far better grasp of the subjects taught 
than tlic present method of using English ns the medium of instruction, 
Tlicy will assimilalo knowledge better, and will be better able to tkinl: for 
themselves. Mj' cxpcricnco is that, at the age of 10 or II, in the highest 
class “of the vcrnnoular school where I first received education, my fellow- 
students and myself know more of history, geography, mathematics, hygiene, 
sanitation, and natural science combined, than my class-fellows of 16, 1C 


so 
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17, 18, or mere knew when I was subsequently in the highest class of a high 
school preparing for the matriculation examination. The experience of many 
others has been similar. 

(6) Teaching in colleges should not be entirely examinatiomridden, as at present. 

Professors should have the liberty to use the vernacular in teaching any sub- 
ject whenever they find it practicable and more satisfactory than the use of 
a foreign medium. 

\e) Colleges should have better libraries. Not only should there be more books, 
but of many books of reference and other works constantly required by 
students there should be more copies than one. 

The cataloguing and arrangement of books should be better, and the reading 
and consultation-rooms more spacious. 

The librarian should be an adequately paid, competent man possessed of the 
academic standing of a professor. He should be a man able to tell students 
where to find information on a particular subject and, generally, what books 
to read. For mere clerical work he should have an assistant or assistanta 


id) Laboratories should be better equipped and capable of accommodating more 
students. 

(e) Students should have more tutorial guidance, from competent person. _ In this 
connection, I think it necessary to say that I am opposed to the laying down 
by regulation of the maximum numerical strength of college or university 
classes. As matters stand at present, many students are unable to obtain 
education owing to want of accommodation in colleges. If colleges bo com- 
pelled to make their classes smaller many more young men would be deprived 
of the advantages of higher education because the establishment of new 
colleges to accommodate them would be very difficult. . • i. 

Xiarge classes in universities and colleges do not in themselves imply ineflioient 
education. "The Student's Handhooh to the Vniversity and Colleges of Cambridge 
for 1914-15 tells us: “A great part of university and college teaohiag 
consists of lectures, delivered to audiences varying from 10 to 300 students, 
under the formal conditions of the lecture-room”. In Harvard TJmvoimty 
Professor Frank William Taussig’s class in political economy often consist^ 
of as many as 600 students. If wealthy and enlightened Cambnage an 
Harvard can allow such large classes surely Calcutta need not be aatoea o 
a maximum of 160 or 175 students per class. As for individual 
colleges no professor can pay attention to the individual needs of 
even if the classes be as small as at Allahabad, namely, a maximum cf . 
For individual teaching olasses would require to bo as small as of 1- studon 
or, at the most, 20. The ideal of individual teaching is meant for sohoeJa 
A college student.should require only individual tutorial guidance, for w m ^ 

• only a sufficient number of competent tutors is needed. School teacluno 
should be so improved that students on joining a college may not require mt i- 
^ vidnal teaching, and may be able to follow and profit by the lectures o 
' these professors, who should be able to make themsejves audible and n 
derstood. ' - „ 

if) Post-graduate studies. For post-graduate teaching only very competent pro- 
fessors should be. employed, Tbev should certainly be good scholara a 
able to deliver valuable lectures. Put that is not the 
required. If, for example, a man is a scholar and a discoverer, in order 
he may also b‘e an ideal professor he should be able and w^i^, by capao y, 
by temperament, and by being not too old, to fraternise mth-his ™ 

his, and their, studies, to make them co-workers with I’*® F’ 

investigation, or research, to guide them generally, and to show thorn now lo 
become scholars and original workers themselves. . 

The University should appoint a sufficient number of suoh good 

They should be appointed after duo advertisement of vacancies m tn 
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ptipcrs. Cnmlidntcs must show liow b^* their ncndcinic tmining in the subject 
to he invght, nnd by tlioir experience in IcnchiuK that particular subject, they 
nre fil to fill the chnirs. 1 hnvo mi'nlioncd this ordinary method os it is not 
generally followed in the Calculi a University. 

TJio Univcrsily libraries, labornlories, and musciiins should bo adequate for 
the purposes of such a largo university ns the Calcutta Univcraii-y. Tho 
other existing libraries, laboratories, nnd museums in Calcutta, whether in 
nfliliated colleges or in institutions unconnected with the University, should 
bo made easily’ available to ndr'anced students by arrangement trith their 
respective nuthoritics. 

Ilcsenreh nnd original work should qualify Tor tho XL Sc. nnd SLA. degrees. I 
find, foroxainple, that tho Universities of SInnehestor nnd Liverpool confer 
the master's degree on those who have conducted research work. The Uni- 
versity of Bristol confers even the B. Sc. degree for research. Our Univer- 
sity. while ordinnrilj' conferring these degrees after tho examination of 
candidates, should confer them also for research. 

In historj* nnd, where possible, in other subjects, great importance should bo 
nltnched to the original sources of knowledge, their study, and work done in 
connection therewith. For example, in liiatorj*, if a student con show that 
he has a eoin])elcnt knowledge of Pall, Persian, Xfarathi, Dutch, Portuguese, 
French, or Danish, and has done some original investigation willi the help of 
historical materials in any of these languages, he sliould have extra credit 
for (he saiijo in his examination for any degree. Similarly, any im- 
portant nnd vahmblo piece of geographical exploration, or any other kind 
of original work of recognised merit, sliould entitle a man to a suitable 
degree, although he mmj not be even an undergraduate of the Universitj'. His 
thcsi.s. or the de.scription of his exploration, or other work done, should bo 
invariably published simultaneously tcith the bcstointl of the degree. 

.Some ol the syllabuses and courses of study require revising nnd supplementing. 
For instance, 1 think those who take up experimental psycliology for their 
B. So. or SL Sc. degree ought to have a better, nnd a more practical, 
grounding in ply-siology than tho regulations nnd courses of study would 
seem to show. 

(g) The subjects taught in our University arc not all that require to bo taught. I 

sbnll say aftcra-anls wliat other subjects require to bo taught. 

(h) Goncentration. Any ideal system of eduontion would require more money, 

more biiilding.s, more equipment, more space, etc. I do not labour under 
the illusion exposed by lluxloy in the following passage wliieh occurs in an 
address given in 1876 to the Jolm Hopkins Univor 6 it 3 '^ at Baltimore ; — 

“ It has been my fate to boo great cducatioiml funds fossilise into mere bricks 
nnd mortars in tlic petrifying springs of nrchitcclurc, with nothing loft to 
work them. A great warrior is said to have made a desert and called it peace. 
Trustees have sometimes made a palnco and called it a universitj'.’’ 

Bub still some sort of buildings arc required, not to speak of equipment nnd 
tcnclicrs, all of wliieh means money. Wo arc nt present a poor people. Wo 
are not, therefore, in a position to make provision for the highest training 
of a largo number of students in all tho most important subjects. The 
Calcutta University should, for this reason, conoenlralo its resources and 
efforts on a few chosen subjects instead of dis-sipating its energy over n largo 
field of work. 

The affiliated colleges, foo, should spcoinliBO in particnlnr subjects instead of 
doing indifferent work in n considerable number of Bubjcct.s. 

ii) As my siiggcstioa.s involve c.vtrn expenditnro in their carrying out education 
must needs become more expensive limn now. The, iiicrcnRcd expense, 
however, shotild not fall on (lie Btndents. The final report of tho London 
UnivorBity Commission suggests various improvcincnta but, nt tho same time 
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recommends a substantinl reduction in the fees to be paid by students, 
jify suggestion,- too, is that in our Government colleges the increased cost 
should bo borne by the Slate. There should al.so be n largo number of 
bursaries in them for poor students. In unaided colleges clTorts should 
bo made to obtain endorrments from the public. 

(j) External degrees. For poor students and others examinations should bo held 
for the conforring of external degrees, as in London. J do not ignore all that^ 
can be said against suoh degrees. Ncvertliolcss, I consider them essentially 
necessary in tho present educational and pecuniary circumstances of my 
countrymen. Tho widest spread of the highest knowledge is at present at 
least ns important for the people of India ns the giving of tho higlicst ideal 
training to n small fraction of our students. Any such spread of knou ledge 
to an adequate extent can, for some time to como, bo brought about only 
by some such incentive ns the conferring of external degrees. If colleges be 
compelled to mnko their cla.e'.es smaller than they arc now the institution 
of external degrees would bo still more necessary. 

If both Goremment and tho people bo fully alive to the vital and indispensable 
need of education both tho spread, and the improvement, of education can 
bo secured. 


ClIATTERJEE, SaXTOSII KuM.VR, 


Since the passing of tho Universities Act of 1!)0I the Calcutta University has 
undertaken and organised tho highest teaching both in the seienco and arts couiscsi 
Tho conditions of higher training suggested in question 2 have been partially 
observed in tho latest scheme for the organisation of university .study and teaching- 
But tlio actual performance seems to have fallen for short of the idc.il owing to the following 
circumstances 


(a) Absence of properly equipped libraries and laboratories. It is not possible for 

tho^ University in tho course of n fow yeans, and with the limited resources 
at its disposal, to provide facilities for stiidj’ and research on a scale at all 
comparable to those pos-sessed by the old nnivcr.='itic 3 of tlic West. It may 
be reasonably hoped, however, that when the need of the University in thrao 
respects is properly realised sufllcicnt funds will he fortlicoming both from the 
Government and tho public to enable tho University to remedy this 
deficiency. 

(b) But it is not always tho machino that matters so much ns tlio men who work it. 

In respect of the latter also much remains to bo done. Tho present system 
of appointment of university tencly:rs preparing students for tho highist 
degree examination can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. With the 
assistance of Government tho University has been enabled to found sovew 
chairs with fixed incomes. But the rcmuncrotion offered has not proved 
sufficiently attraotdvo for scholars of high reputation in formgn universities; 
of the other teachers in several subjects many are fresh graduates of the Calcutto 
University with very little previous experience in teaching. Thisis an arrange- 
ment which can scarcely bo expected to yield good results. The scheme sug- 
gested below may improve matters a little in this respect : — 

(i) For oaah subject of study there should bo at least one prdfessor of high dis- 
toction and acknowledged authority in liis own special sphere of stady. 
Snell men must necessarily bo paid handsomely for their service. They 
r appointed on tho contract system for a definite peiiod.to sui 

Uiar convenience. The area of selection should be ns wide as posable. 

_ y their example, and through tlicir 'guidance, men of tliis stamp will im*- 

I i,\ * studj' and teaching. w 

^ t the graeral body of university professors a considern bio majority sliouldb 

taken from eminent teachers in colleges, who have achieved high distmotioa 
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by their special aptitude for teaching or for original research. Tliie arrange- 
ment will secure for the highest uni\’cr8ity tcaoliing tried men of first-rate 
ability. At the .same time, it will offer an excellent stimulus to teacliors 
in colleges and eo imptovo collegiate teaching as well. 

(iii) The remaining body of wholo-fiino professorg may bo reeruited from a new class 
of universitj' tutors. Brilliant soliolars, who may intend to keop tliopi- 
eclvc.s attacliod to tho University and to qualify themselves for university 
cliairs witliont going llirougli tlic probationary period of coJIogiato work, 
might at first bo appointed university tutors for a limited period. Their 
work will bo Uglit and of a subordinate nature. They should not be placed 
in independent cl\nrgo of teaching in any subject. They will have a sub- 
sistence allowance of Rs. 100 or Rs. 150, but thoy'will have a special license 
from the Univcrsit 3 ' to supplement tlicir income by pri\Tvto tutorial work 
among tho Univor.sity student.®, for w hick spoeinl faoilitics are to bo provided 
bj' tho University in tho University Ifall it.solf. Fresh from tho Univcrsil\% 
and almost of tho same age ns the advanced section of tlio University 
students, they will be able vorj' easily to mix with tlio latter on intimate 
terms and to guide them in their studies. Being at the saino time associated 
with univcr.‘>itj- work tliej’ will serve as a connecting link between 
profc.'sors and students. Tlicj' sliould also be encouraged to undertake 
post-graduate rc.®oarch work in the University libraries and laboratories 
under the guidance of the University professors. Those among them who 
in (ho course of flicir five years of po.sl-gmdtinto and tutorial work prove 
tlicir fiino.ss for independent university teaching should be promoted to 
professorial chairs whenever an opportunity presents itaelf, 

(iv) Eminent teachers in colleges who.®o senuces w-ould bo of great value to tho 

University, but w ho do not find it convenient to give up their collegiate 
work, may bo induced to deliver courses of lectures on their special subjects. 
This will benefit both (ho University and the colleges and will draw' tho 
two bodies closer together. 

(v) Other di.'tinguislicd authorities not directly connected with eduoational work 

may. in tho same way, bo invited to give tho benefit of tlicir experience and 
their labours to the Universitj'. I have no doubt they w'ill gladly respond 
to this call. Tlicir lectures should be open to tlic public. 

Tlierc ran be no doubt that the quality of teaching in the Unii-crsity will bo greatly 
improved if it is organised in tlio waj* suggested oliovc. Young Indians will thus have 
full opportunity of obtaining tho liiglicst training from the Calcutta Univorsitj\ 


CiiatieRJEe, Eai Bahadur Saeat Chandra. 

The oxistmg system docs not afford full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 
Tlio existing S 3 'stcm is dofeclivo in the lollowdng rcspcols, amongst others : — 

. (a) Teachers are not so trained ns to iiKpiro confidence in their students and to 
imbue them w'ith a love for tho subjects taught and they are more like coaches 
to make their students pass their examinations. 

(6) Proper equipment in tho shape of libraries, laboratories, etc., are badly wanting 
in most of tho colleges. 

(c) Tho system is too dependent on examinations, and the energies of tho Uni- 

versity are at present mostly' directed to holding examinations. 

(d) Students see little or nothing of teachers outside tho lecture hours, and 

there is no attempt on the part of teachers to got into touch with students. 
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Jiiflhf't trftinin;', in th'* ‘*'11 '• 
think, to nl)l!j luitl intrllipi'nt ymiii 
education. • 


in \.iru h it i' tiow t:i'n< r.-tily nn'l. i>tood. w ^ 
» ln«li.ni> iind^r tli's •liUnX ^y t'-m of unive-my 


CHATTKIUKK, SitlS 



ot I'lnciciu'V invoiirnnio to ino ni-vi'iiijiiwin. uh' ui ini*-'-* — — * -- - --- ■ , , 

AcnuiMtlon of tiie powent of ind»'pendcnt thinkinK o»d judpnent, tlrcriRU • I^au 
lirmno.;, of will, nnd other manly qunlitici Mi rhould iw f'^Son is 

for citizpnhhip iindiT ii v-pll-ordored polity, t!ui» my nnswcr to jour 
strongly in the n-'-.ittve. I comidir our Univcr-ily is nt i.^*ont 


ccnvcjcd m llio plirnsQ •• n i.ounu mind in ft round i»0'i> «» ,r not only 

our Ilindu idcnl is oven higher. Tiio ideal of tlio old Hindus tsvstrm 

the inlollcct nnd body, hul nlso of the ethie.al r.idc of mnn- etotvih 

of univcrRlly cdticnlinn there nro hardly nny opporfimilios for tne ihc^niorni 
of intellect nnd phyRiquo togeflier, not to npeak of the hul bo 

fiidc of mnn. Them in lotno attempt, no doubt, to di-velope ’ fho 

piiconriigoinpiit is found for tho unlminpered Rrovth of tho *Birn . - jiQt 
sternly development of the inlollcct miuirc-i ft degree of freed , npwjonally 
nvnilnlile iindor tho Calcuttn University for more rontons than one. Js 

, is inconsir-tonl v.ith tho policv of Covcmmwt, vhiai 


think that freedom is incoiisiMoni v.*«n ino pouov w. '■"'rfrAreminent os 
of ft rcnclionnry ehnrncler. rrecdom in net‘'d with fear bv i,_ Jinjcult for 
capable of engendoriug such ^ nspimtions in .f-V'' of ndmiftis- 


ono of the mosi oru.-.-., 

textdiooks of English literature in tho B. A. courso in f„-t'*'lolltieai 

I dare sny you will ngree with mo when I say that one of *lio Rr • p^j^und 
thinkers that tiourislicd in England since the dnys of Lord Bncoi „]j the 

Burke, nnd his work on the Revolution is regarded fts n ' /.moos book 

gonoral spirit of conncrvntism running through tho pages of . micstions 

has not boon gonernlly npproA'cd yot Burke has discussed man?' R**, nl„.pniinently 
nf priceless value in the eourso of that book. Such a book, I llnnl:, i. U jhis 

suited to bo placed in the hands of every student reading for nis o • 
book Avoxdd bo excellent not only from ilia standpoint of ’ ,_;ii cxplo^a 

tho standpoint of politics. Such n book, 1 have reason to believe, , ,yjpg in 
many an Utopian scheme of politics wliieh might bo troubling P*^®? of ““ 

politics, and might bring homo to ovory Indian the mistakos , jj,ej cney- 
infuriated people swayed by the nirj' nnd fairy dreams of would 

clopicdists. Now', such a book, I bear, is eondemned. I tliink bw®'' | jn-g mo ob 
bo produced if such a book wore taught through capable teachers. This n te 

to another question. Tliis is tho dilTiculty of finding suitable 
allowed n degree of freedom of teaching. I, for one, would bo the *1— {gm is in 
freedom of teaching without responsible tcaoliors. But, while tho^present J 
vogue, it would be difficult for you 'to got good teachers. {heir 

Under the present system Indion teachers have no opportunity to {ngehers' 
merits. If proper opportunities bo given to them a sufficient BBmbor 
may bo available who wdll, in time, fill up the places of the cducnti ^ 

■from abroad, and thereby an economic problem also will bo solved... 
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Chatterjee, Seniti Kemar. 

‘ Higliost training ’ is a vci’y comprohcnsivo term. If it moans sacli training as 
is obtained in some o£ tbo best nniveisitios of tbo free countries of Europe and America 
it is hardly possible in an Indian university. Tbo existing system of university education 
itself is not at fault ; it is tho presence of certain economic and other difficulties which 
renders highest training in its widest sense hard to achieve. The existing system has. 
many deficiencies ; but still it does afford to young Indians of ability Gonsidorablo opjpor- 
iunitics of obtaining tbo highest intellectual training available, at least in some diteo- 
tions ; and a great many of its alumni can stand comparison with tho best products of 
foreign universities. The deficiencies of the existing system, however, appear to be as 
follows ; — 

(a) Colleges cannot afford to employ an adequate number of professors through 

want of funds. This has brought about the present desperate proportion in the 
number of the teachers and the taught — one professor, in some cases, having 
to deal with nearly a thousand students in tho course of a week. Tho chances 
of association between tho professors and tho students are thus reduced to 
a minimum. This is true in respect of college education mainly. This state 
of things does not affect tho best students very much, but the students of 
ordinary merit suffer considerably. 

(b) Higher education is not controlled by people who aro best fitted to do it, viz., 

professors actually engaged in the work of teaching. A change in the right 
direction has recently been made in tho case of post-graduate studios by creat- 
ing councils and boards of higher studies. 

(c) Owing to economic reasons over which tho University has no control tho degree 

has acquired a false and disproportionod value. Tlio efforts at reform by tho 
University as well as efforts at good teaching by the professor, are both power- 
less to prevent the mercenary motives of study, which aro bound to bo pre- 
sent in most young men in all lands, but which caimot but lower tbo educa- 
tional ideal. But, in India, at least in Bengal, young men whoso natui-ol 
aptitudes are other than acadonucal aro forced to resort to tho University as 
most professions (e. ff-, oommoroo, industry, army, navy, etc.) are barred to 
them. Tho few professions which they can take up can bo approached only 
thi'ough tho University. Thus, very many come to tho University nob 
with a desire to loam, but to get a degree. 

(d) A foreign medium of instruction with which tho student has to grapple at every 

step tends to stifle all power of independent thinking in the continually in- 
creasing number of oollogo students, and affords a strong oncomugoment to 
cram. 

(c) Absolute lack of opportunities of physical training. Physical drill and mihtary 
training should bo enforced, and manly games and sports should be encouraged 
by the University. 

(/) Want of corporate life among tho students. . 

(p) Want of proper facilities for study owing to lock of woll-appointod libraries, 
laboratories, and museums-in most of our colleges. TConx. 

(7i)*Europcan teoebora, in mony cases, ore wanting in knowledge of Indian * 

and requirements of Indian students. Tho remedy lies in Mi.' 

experience, and on acquaintance with tho students’ j,k.. j,* li 

case of experts or scholars of recognised eminence), but, pn'ron i. • 

Indian toachei's with European training. 
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CHAUDnuM, The Hon’blc Justice Sit Asurosn. 

I do not. ' 

_ Training deponds upon what one is being trained for, but tho existing system is 
without nn ideal or a dednito ultimate aim. 

Tho country wants education to onahlo tho people to stand on their own legs in 
every respect, " to prepare them for complete living,” to develop their work-power 
and charaotor-powor ; to give them all-round stren^h. t •* s 

A system originally meant for obtaining cflicient clerks and now, to a unutca 
extent, for vocational work, is failing to meet the progressive needs of our pcopio. 

Our University has failed to appreciate that it ought to liolp tho PjMess oi 
nation-building. " It is not inspired by. motives which answer to deeper tilings i 
human nature^ and tho higher things in human aspiration.” - It is not nasea up 
things which lie close to tho hearts of our people. 

It has little regard for our permanent environment. 

It is a makeshift, and without a corporate life. 

It has not been allowed sufficient freedom of growth. 

Its utility is doubted, and it is viewed with suspicion, ns tending to tnsioya y- 
Educational institutions are now subjected to undue political surveillance. 

There is a lack of proper teachers. , , ..j 

In Government colleges tho foreign element is placed on an undcserven 
undesirable basip of superiority. Tho Indian teacher occupies an inferior ' 

It is believed that benefactions which favour tho employment of 
ovon of undoubted merit and ability, arc not adequately supplemcntea oy . 
ment grants. They are not sympathetionlly treated, and the work su 
consequence. - .nUepd 

Most of the teachers are too poorly paid. It does not seem to have been r 
that the teacher ought to bo freed from pecuniary anxiety so- ns to oc 
consecrate his life to his work. 

The system suffers from 

1 (o) Want of funds. , f--uities 

(D) Want of sufficient co-ordination' of tho subjects of study; of adequate 
for oo-operativo work between teacher and student. 

(c) Harsh and harassing rules of attendance. , , , te 

(d) Stringent methods of oxaminntion-^whioh have degraded 6 a 

coaching. 


Chaudhtiiii, BrniBAN Mohan. ^ 

The existing system of university education does not afford to young u • 
ability fuU opportunity of obtaining highest training, because ; — 

(a) the teachers are mostly of mediocre ability; , giodmifeJ 

(b) there are no opportunities of free intercourse between teachers sn 

and 

(c) the education is not on national lines. 


. Chahdhuei, Hem Chandra Ray. 

The existing system of university education has tho following defoots . 

(o) Persons actually engaged in the work of educating ttlme exc®P^ 

proper share in controlling education (post-graduate teaoiung ^ ^ 

(6) Education is mainly imparted through tho medium of a language 

the mother-tongue of tho people of this province. f„aabctB and taught. 

(c) There is a considerable disparity between the numbers ot to ^ classes^ 
A singlo'professor has; not nno/ten, to lecture to noariy in rart 

each consisting of hundreds of students. As arosuic vn ' and b 

oases, a total absence of that close contact between if ^ 

-pupil which is essential for sound cducutfon, and .• 
in ancient and mcdisval times. 


/ 
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CiiAumiuni, Hem Chandra Kay— cowW.— Chaudhuri, Tlio Ilon’blo Babu lOsiioni 
Hohan — ^Chaudhury, TIic Iloii’blc Babu Brothndka ICishore Roy— Ciiaudhuiiy, 
Till? Hon’blp Xnwnb Syod Xawabaly, Kbnn Bnlindiir. 

(d) Of tlic Rcction of tbo Icacbing slaiT coming from outside India many do not 

understand properly (ho needs of Indian sttidcnts. 

(e) The Univorsitj' docs not provide physical training. 


CiiAUDiiURi, The Hon’ble Babu ICisiioRi Mohan. 

I nin not prepared to say (lint (he existing system of university education docs 
not afford to 3*oung Indians of nbilitj* full opportunity’ ol obtaining (ho highest training. 
Sir Asutosh ^lukherjee, Sir Ra«lihchnry Ohose, Sir Oooroo Bass Banerjee, Dr. Brnjendra 
Nath Seal, and other eminent men can safely* ho pointed out ns the best products of the 
existing system ; and I believe they* can hold their own in (heir respootivo spheres with 
(he distinguished scholars of (he world. By the existing qrstem I mean the University 
ns a merely examining body* exorcising its influence over, and shaping the character of 
the students through, the courses of study* prescribed, periodical examinations held, award 
of scholar.shi])s and prizes upon the results of the examinations, and general .supervision 
over (ho teaehing staff. 


CuAUDHURY, The Hon’blc Babu Brojendra Eishore Rot. 

No; the following nro the main defects : — 

(a) Brilliant students in our colleges nro placed in the same classes with ordinary 
students so that the degree of progress is rather slow. Teaching is not 
of n very high order. 

(I/) Professors olso ore not always of vciy high proficiency, or suCicicntly largo in 
number. 

(c) AVoll-cquippcd laboratories nud librorics nro very often wanting, and personal 

help to, and care of, students by profcEsors is impossible in classes which nro 
iisunlly vet^y largo. 

(d) Possing examinations being the main aim of students they core more for 

being prepared to answer likely questions than for acquiring n thorough 
Jsnowlcdgc or grasp of their respective subjects. The nierils of professors 
also being often judged by the number of students they can pass, they* also 
enro more for preparing students for answering examination questions than 
for imparling n sound knowledge or mnking students masters of their 
respective subjects of study*. The system of examination, and the unusual 
importance given to results of final university examinations in determining 
the future of students, nro rcspoubihlc partly for a want of earnest effort 
for giving, or getting, the highest training in our University. 

(c) Professors arc selected from among sludonls who stand high in their examin- 
ations, without any* regard to their real nature — to their real liking or dis- 
liking — the result being Hint many professors linvc really no hcort in their 
work, and some accept such service having no other vocation of life to pursue. 

(/) A groat portion of the valuable time of our students is wasted owing to tlio 
necessity of Uicir having to learn every subject through the medium of o 
foreign langiioge. This is, undoubtedly, the greatest evil which resulla, in 
many oases, in Iho ruin of their phy.sical licnltlt and retards their progress in 
studies and lends to the porpotuntion of the universally admitted evil of cram. 


CiiAUDHURY, The Ilon’ble Nawnb Syed Naembaly, Khan Rnhndur. 


The existing syslom ol university education does not nffortl to young Tndmus 
of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. Tho following nro some 
of the principal dnusos whicli nro responsible ; — 

(fl) A vast majority of young men who seek admission to luiiyert ity ‘'"V*'! ' 

ill-equipped n»d unfit to receive nniversity I'ducntioii in the rtno. *-en 
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Question 1. 


Chaudhuby, Tho Hon’ble Nawab Sycd Nawabalv, Khan Bahadur— coJi^d.—CnouDEBiiv, 

Bai Yatikdba Nath. 


of the term. The kind of training they receive in schools is so- 
perfunctory that they are unable to take full advantage of tho University 
course. They cannot appreciate its value. In •flio University the 
medium of instruction is English, but students who come out of 
the entrance examination are mostly not well-grounded in the language, 
and this adds to their difficulty. They cannot, in most cases, follow flic 
Bge training. Moreover, under tho present system, a majority of those 
1 lOm til A TlniVflrfSitv ata of Ati nitA tcTiATi t.liftir critical faculty is 


college Draining, luoreover, unucr tuo present system, a majonDjr ui ««. 
who join tho University are of an ago when their critical faculty 
undeveloped and, at best, are capable of committing everything thot cornea 
before them to memory. Tho provision of research is of no avail when 
work carried on for the B. A. degree has to be, by necessity, but on extension 
of school work. The type of students necessary for research are not those 
who usually toke the B.A. degree in the Calcutta University. 

(b) The system of examination is another great deterrent factor in the way oi 
true learning. The University degrees are but passports to 
Government service,, and the student's primary aim in Uie college is that 
he should somehow t^ to obtain the necessary degrees. He has generaUy 
no interest in his subjects beyond tho satisfaction of conforming to the 
raquirernonts of the examiner. He, therefore, crams, rather than oig^s- 
the subjects of study. He mainly dopends on the bazaor ‘ keys ’ rather 
. than on what his teacher mi^t say. in 

(o) From the teacher's point of view tho above-mentioned defects act v^ 
proiudioially to tho interest of efficient teaching. In tho first place, the 
material being had, honest teachors confine their attention for a co - 
Biderahle portion of every year to grounding students m AngUM. 
This, naturally, obliges the teacher to forgo his legitimate 
cannot satisfactorily attend to developing the oriticsl faoul^ “ 
students, nor create in them a desire for attaining the truto. _ 
moreover handicapped by the restrictions placed on him by the Univem^ 
to confine himself to the curriculum prescribed for him. He has nOT taa 
freedom of teaching which is essential for true university work, ■i-mo 
regards the first-rate professors. But, when we consider thot a larg 
number of those entrusted with teaching are men who hove taken 
_ education as a convenience and whose heart is not in the work, thomatw 

becomes much more serious. They are, somehow, to manage rtuaen 
to get throu^ the University examinations. They teach with 
aim, and the result is obvious. Even -when they are earnest the num 
of subjects they have to teach prevents them from Bpeoialising m s j 
one particular subject; so much 'so that the kind of instruction / 
impart to their students is not of a high order. They but perpetoftw 
the weaknesses which students carry with them from their sohools 
, ,, _ f’he college department. ' . fha 

(a) Lastly, the present system does not provide a free intercourse between 

teacher and the taught. The teacher comes into his college class, d«ivw 
his lecture, and has no more connection with his pupils, iho j , i 
naoreover, does not look to tho training of the moral side of the 
wituoTit which no amount of intellectual training will 
some and enlivening culture expected of a university ttainiug- 

Choudhuby, Bai Yatinuea Nath. 

system of university education in India oa™*’* to*obwousT 
obtaining the highest training. The rea^n « o 
£ Je atraage that the matter has not should 

have ^l™ity. and .the Government m a ®5““Bation and 

exnansinn nt h* \ difficulty and obstruction in the way of ^luoh all 

Ser “ IndiB is Mb present peculisr condition of 

mSteriS^ r confined to the EngUsh lent, ' .tfain- 

t tliere being no other : 

he than what can be obtained through the English 1 
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country for tho diffusion and proper assimilation of bigber training. Tbe question is- 
a Tory difficult one, aud no systematic attempt, so far as 1 know, lias yet been made 
to study it, and to ffnd a solution for it. It needs no demonstration to show that 
students cannot tborougbly assimilate tbe tcaobing imparted to, them thzOugb tbe 
medium of a foreign language. Add to this that they arc required to study tbe English 
language not as a language, but that they bare to learn everything practically through 
that foreign language from their boyhood. This is bound, in the majority of cases, to 
produce a damper on the acquisition of knowledge. The system, grotesque as it is^ 
goes deep into the fabric of our educational machinery and acts os a canker which 
destroys tho energy of our youths and saps the educational stimulus at its very root.. 
It is very satisfactory, bowover, that tho attention of the highest authority in tho land 
has been now drawn towards this question. 

Education, both high and primary, has one aim only. It trios to fft its recipients 
to bo boltoB citizens and bettor and truer men. That education is tho best which 
calls forth, to tho full, aU the latent capacities of man. To do this you must give its 
recipients ti-uo knowledge and higher and nobler ideals. These, in these doys, can only 
bo given, and that effectively, by mcane of teaching imparted through tho medium of 
languages. Eow, if Uiis is so, then there can bo no doubt about the fact that, that 
language is the best, and most suitable, medium for imparting education which is the 
mother tongue of students. Othoru'isc, tho assimilation of nil higher teaching, diffi- 
cult as it is, is necessarily hampered by tho imposition of a further difficulty, that is, 
the difficulty of being compelled to learn everything through the medium of n difficult 
foreign language. It has been said that it is very creditable to tho Indian students 
that they have, notwithstanding this language diffiou%, succeeded in many branches 
of higher knowledge. I, os an Indian, am proud of this fact of our intellcotual superi- 
ority being admitted but, ot tho same time, I submit this intcllcetuol superiority should 
not bo loft to bo noutrolisod by Icoving things whore they ore now; but It should bo 
utilised by focilitating tho imparting of higher Imowlcdgo’in a woy, and in n manner, 
whereby Indian students may ho free from tho difficulty in having imposed upon 
them the Innguago-bnr or, in other words, tho difficulty of having tho English language 
(a difficult foreign tongue) only as tho medium of instruction, so that they may have 
full opportunities for tho free growth of their intellect and their intellectual pursuits. 
From tho above it will bo apparent that I urge, amongst oilier things, that stops should 
be taken by which it will bo possible for tho Indian students to receive all their training 
through the medium of their mother tongue. I admit that tho proposition which I lay 
down here is very, very difficult. I know that under tho present state of development 
of the Indian vomaoulors it is extremely difficult to accept them fully as tho medium 
of instruction, cspooiolly for higher instruction. But if wo admit, as wo arc bound to 
do, that all instruction should bo imparted in a language which is the mother tongue of 
students, in which they think and spook, then there can bo no question about the 
medium of instruction. Hero wo should not forgot to toko into account : — 


(o) Tho present poeuliar condition of India. 

(b) The oireumstanco of tho non-dovolop'ment of our vomnoulars (our people and 
our Government not having up to now devoted their time and attention 
to this aspect of the question). 

It comes to this, fhon, that wo connot immediotoly introduce our vomooulars as the- 
medium of instruction, cspeoially at its higher stoges. Consequently, tho problem re- 
solves itself into those : — 


(i) How to lay the foundation of accepting our vomaoulors os tho voliicio of in- 

struction in all its stages? 

(ii) How to manoge cduootlonol matters in the present state of the development 

of our vernaculors (which I shall coll henceforward the transitional stage; 
so os to reach our goal of accepting our vomaoulors nn the only me i 


instruction? . , fho rrowth 

(iii) "What arrangements tho University is required m«'‘ • ^ vehirles . 
and development of our vornacuinrs so ns to make them fiu't"' 
for higher instruction? 

In order to remedy this situation I 
■i.ursities there should bo » 


drrhrotien tbe 


(7/sf/nof. statutors 


,n-.W flisf. "I"- 
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twenty or tweaty-five years hence, all cilncation, high and low, P 

through the vemooulor of the province. This declaration of ^ „{ 

Government will mark a new era in the history of the educational ^ 
our countrymen and will ultimately solve a very difficult and cornplex ^ 
from the peculiar condition and circumstances of out country to the , 

■our countrymen and to the immense benefit of the enuso of ^ fi,«,uBli 

Education in a country, to be useful and fruitful, should be jg jq 

the language in which its people habitually think and speak. «« have 

self-evident that to my mind it requires no demonstration nt nil. Sut, " ’ „ 

many misconceptions regarding this fundamental truth. Many of our 
and I regret to see thot there ate many educated men amongst them, oro- P,. 
that the substitution of our vemnoulars lot the English language as j-iugion 
of instruction will stifle higher education in the country. They ate “^“^5 * 
that no high education is possible in this country, save and except what o j 
imported through the medium of English. If wo pause for n i -i- utter 

this proposition means then I think that we sholl bo able at once to ““d w 
wortlilessness and, moreover, the ivrong we are doing to our countrymen by 
this unjust and unnatural method will be apporent. Knowledge is ““t to 
to the privileged and favoured few, but to ho spread Iwoadcast. Now, 
present case, if you confine all higher edueotion to the English langu S , .jjj 
naturally exclude those who arc not olrcndy, and ore not going to be, con 
that language. This exclusion means nearly 70 or 80 per cent of our peon « ygji 
to be educated. Regarding those who obtained higher education throng ij.~ouBh- 
language it can be safely doubted whether the majority of them i,cen 

ly to grasp and assimilate the ideas convoyed to them, ^nd whetner tii y .y 

able fully to utilise their knowledge, commensurate nt least with the m 

they have spent on the acquisition of their learning. It, therefore, . foreign 

which our students are required to wnsto much of their time m 
words, instead of spending their energy on assimilating new tbougnts an 
Similarly, to express their thoughts our students and teachers are 
use of a foreign language, and the consequence is that they are now nece y 

to express their imperfectly nssimiloted thoughts in a borrowed languag / • , 

means that they are not perfect masters of their own thoughts and -nfogB. 

they are, so to speak, out ofi completely from their environment 
The knowledge which is thus imparted, being confined to o few, cann 
fruit which con be naturally expected from it. Therefore, it L--i nvpan- 

that the present system injures those who are educated, and prevents tne 
sion of knowledge amongst our oountrymai. The Imowlcdge 0 "tai a foptod 

present system can be comparable with the riches in a' faii^' _ jfon wrid. 

in on island completely separated by magic, as it were, from tne 
These riches do not benefit completely those who possess them, nor J ^ ^0 

distributed among the people for their use and enjoyment. system 
self-condemned if we consider for a moment seriously about it. ^ -f u try to 

Tfie absurdity of the present system will appear in all ^ at- 

transplant it fh a country like England. Suppose the i ae medium 

tempt to introduce a foreign language, such as BengalL m 1“*^™ _<•„* -p-ould 

for the secondary and higher education of Englishmen. Then we an -fopned at 
be the natural feelings of our fellow-subjeots riiere; tlie system ^ IiMorioal 

once. What applies to England applies to India also. Them m y 
reasons why we have put up with our system up till now, but th®* ^ leform it. 

having awakened to the fundamental defect of the system, should not education 

It may be said in reply that, owing to the peculiar conditionsjof India, g . the 

cannot but bo imparted through the medium of the p-ben the 

vernaculars of the country (especially at the time, nearly 80 ® ^0 pot now, 

question of the medium of our instruction was deoided)_ were not, j^.^jedge. 
fully developed tp bo the suitable media of imparting Ingner ipiparting 

. Company's Government at the time were v chiefly concemeo Company’s 

English education for getting suitably educated Indians lor pppoinfe- 

service only on cheaper pay, because they at the time profit as a mcr- 

Englishmen or 'Eurasians on higher pay to lie detriment of tneir p 
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cantile company. We may obtain soma explanation of the absurdity of the present 
system in the fact above alluded to. But that is all the more reason why we should 
now concentrate all our energy on the point and try to make up the leeway as 
soon as we can. Knowledge of facts and their laws, both in the domain of 
animate and inanimate matters, is all that we are required to know and, in 
knowing aU these, our intellectual faculties also developed pari passu. All 
education, to be sound and useful, is to be imparted in a way in which students can 
easily assimilate all the ideas based upon knowledge of facts and their laws concerning 
matters, animate and inonimate, and thereby can invigorate the growth of their in- 
tellectual and other faculties. Now, by making the English language, instead of our 
own vernaculars, the only medium for the instruction of our countrymen we are striking 
at the very root, so to say, of all knowledge. It may be said that it was impossible 
to think of ony other course than that which was actually adopted by our rulers for 
imparting education in this country. I cannot agree to on argument uke this. What 
I think shoula have been done by our rulei-s was to adopt a pourse which hos recently 
been adopted in Japan. . Japan has tried to assimilate all the new ideas through the 
medium of their own vernacular, and look at the morvellous success which she has 
attained thereby. The point that matters in education is the knowledge of facts and 
their laws and not the medium through which it is imparted. The question of the 
medium is important only so far as it makes the imparting of knowledge easy and 
natural. Taking this view of the question, I think the conclusion to be irresistible 
that one’s own vernacular is the best medium for instruction. It may be that in 
some cases, as in India, all knowledge cannot at once be imported through the Indian 
veniaoulara. I admit the truth of this proposition to a certain extent, but what I 
think wo should do, and what our authorities should have done, is not what they did. 
Steps should have boon then taken to take advantage of the English language as a tem- 
porary medium, being necessary for the transitional period only, and no further. That 
the then authorities did not find their way to do this was the chief defect in the educa- 
tional system they inaugurated. It cannot be urged that the vernaculars of the 
country did not at that time possess sufficient capacity for growth to the extent 
that higher education could be introduced through their media after a short time.^ T 
can speak of my own vernacular, which has at its back at least six or seven centuries' 
history, of literary activity, and say that it was not impossible at the time to take 
advantage of it for the purpose for which I am pleading here. What I say here of 
the Bengali language, ray own mother tongue, applies viutatis mutandis to all the 
principal Indian voi-naculars. Indian languages, at least most of them, are Sanskritio 
in origin. Having such perfect languages as Sanskrit and Arabic at their back no 
vernaoulnr in the country can be considered ns wanting in capacity for its full growth. 
I do not say that our rulers have been entirely unmindful of their attention for the 
development of our vernaculars. They have done something for them, and there are 
to be found in many of their despatches and other similar papers an enunciation of a 
policy for fostering the growth of our vernaculars. But most of them are mere pious 
wishes, and not settled policies of Government for translation into action. If the latter 
course were adopted we would not have lagged so much behind Japan in the matter 
of tile growth of our vernacular. Our rulers should have encouraged our vernaculars 
to become suitable media for the instruction of our people and that they have made a 
serious mistake in not doing so can be proved from what has happened in Japan in 
matters educational. Wliat is possible in Japan with the Japanese language is much 
more possible in India. I think no sane man can seriously doubt the tnith of this 
proposition. 

The acceptance of the English language, a foreign tongue difficult to master, as 
the only medium for the education of this country has had a very disastrous influence 
on the physique of our countrymen. We all know how, by the pressure upon our 
youths in attempting to loam tiiis foreign language, and by the consequent strain upon 
their mind and body, they, or at least most of them, have become so many physical 
wrecks. 

This unnatural attempt of instructing qnr youths through the medium of a difficult 
foreign language only, and without any attempt being made to relieve this unusual 
strain upon our youths, naturally resulted not only in their health being blighted, but 
so in sapping that free intellectual growth which really serves the purpose of all 
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Bound and true education. The result is so obvious that it is somcwh^ strange tg 
the attention of our countrymen has not hitherto been sufficiently attracted to tms 
aspect of the question. Even under Muhammadan rule, which is adimtteiUy a 
enlightened os the present British rule, Bengal produced such 


i^utaucu UD uua uigbcuv 4.mw| ^^***q*** tvnt 

us Raghunath Siromani and Sri Jiva Goswomi, to take tw® ^ 

branch of human learning. These philosophers have made solid and . 

tributions to the cause of human learning that will be remembered and rove 
place and ago where and when intellectual virtues are respected. Can we 
our credit any one under the British mle who can hold his ow brfore e 
giant intellect? It is not meant that we have deteriorated and that wo I 
leet. The intellect is there, but we lack the conditions which alone 8^ ipon^e. 
to our intellect, so that we may take our proper place m the republi 
"What I hove said about one department of learning in Bengal will ™ 
vinces also. Having given here in a very short space the defect of the# J 
I shall now deal with the steps which I consider to be the only nmirae of our 

vemment should adopt to make up the leeway and to regulate the futur attain, 

educational system so that our students may be relieved of tee JP^se n . 
and will receive teat stimulus for the free play of their mtdleot ^ ate 

education can bo worth the name. I must admit bore i«T,<mnse and 

and for reasons of our self-culture also, we cannot forsake tee Engli ^ ^ 

literature. For our better evolution, complete self-development and adequate pw^ 
it is supremely desirable teat w’c must give a prominent place to t Jo^ionment 
literature. But our goal should always be to take advantage of go 

of our own vernaculars so that for tee instruction of our stud ■RnoIiBh up 
without tee English language in future. ‘With this view I * gjuj,® period, 

to the matriculation as a language only and after this standard, for , , , guoh 

wo must retain tee English language as a medium all ^ ^gpjgpoes, 

branches of learning as Western logic and philosophy, history, frPBdom Eiveu 

both theoretical and applied, technology, etc., with a 8^0^® , . ^ students 

to tee professors to teach teese branches though our j,i._ «0ie comes 

to write out their answers through their mother tongue. And w Aj-jg-tiy grown 
-and God grant teat it may come soon-that pur in wr vema- 

and developed we should have our national ui^ersity comple ? accept 

culars. It would then bo our business to take Endish only learning 

its study as facilitating one’s higher studies in different bran o 
as any modem nation learns, say, -for instance, ®®.ien°enVri8tion of our 

into tee study of the mental and material pcienoes. With a ®t® . ihe 

situation, and our attempted goal, I think it would only b^ Government ought 
details as to how to attain our object. I P^P®®®. all and 

to deride the question of tee medium of instruotion for I® uffiversities should 
make tee necessary statutory enactment for declaring that all I® . t„ jja the oriy 

make tee respective principal vernaculars of the different P™^ , apeoified 

media of all higher instruction and that they should adjust universities, 

therein their present system to tee goal mentioned above, a . ’a _ higher educa- 
each in her own province, should work out in detail bow to y^hat I think 

lion and make the above goal a fait accompli. I shaU pve „,,„ht to bo taken 
out University should do in this connection. The following st p b 
during tee transition period ^ ^ scholars 

(o) The training of suitable teachers by placing teem un _hlv versed m 

both European and Indian, in order to make team , hnowledge 

their own subjects and encouraging them to commum Buitable 

in tee Bengali language. With this view our Umver tghc 

grouts from our Government, should employ reouy Students placed 
up the training of our graduates for tee P*^ with a distinct / 

under them should be encouraged by adequate ®teoe ivrite books, i 

condition that they would he obliged to *© create a good t 

' i.e., in Bengali, on their own subject. This wil ,jjg, tongue without 

liWature on tee different suhjeots of learning J® 5 } , „ .tnd' 
which tee instruction of our students in their nio^ .,i„„ 
vernacular would be impossible. &,dvanteae mav 
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to utilise tbcni ns rcsonrcli professors, of which so much is heard and has 
been wriiion in these daj’s. 

(jb) Tile inauguration of a system of university extension lectures to be delivered 
in Bengali by coinpetcut graduates already existing, and those who would be 
trained in the way mentioned in clause (a) in different subjects of human 
learning, such as mental and moral science, both Eastern and Westcnir 
history, antiquity, sociology, economics, mathematics, material sciencBr 
both theoretical and applied, and technology. This system will popularise 
the scheme of higher education through the medium of our own vernacular 
and will go a great way in facilitating its growth and development. This 
will also help the preparation of good text-books. No good text-books on 
ony subject in any language can be prepared except after a careful exchange 
of thoughts between the teacher and the taught carried on for a consider' 
abjo period in that language. This is the only means by which a languoge- 
grows. "We cannot have a suitable- text-hook by simply ordering it and 
employing compolout scholars knowing only the subjects and the language- 
in which the books arc to bo written. 

(c) Allowing the professors in our colleges even under the present conditions to- 
deliver their lectures in Bengali and the students to submit papers in their 
examinations written in Bengali. This would ho no new thing for our pro- 
lessors because many of our eminent professors even now do it informally. 
There are some subjects in which wo can adopt this course at once, such as 
philosophy, history, and second languages, cspeoinlly Sanskrit and Arabic; 
our professors con at once easily deliver tboir lectures in these subjects in 
Bougali and our students con similarly write their examination papers in 
Bengali without doing the least injury to themselves or to the cause' of 
higher education. Of course, it may bo necossarjr, for o few years ot Icost, 
to have European scholars lor teaching European history; in this case, it'moy 
ho, at the beginning, desirable to make the study of European history in 
English compulsory when no suitable Bengali scholars are available for the 
purpose. All the same, it is necessary that our university authorities should 
hove the power to choose what subjects are to bo taught and examined in 
the Bengali language And when, it is needless for me to say that the 
above authorities would control the matter, keeping always in view the two 
following fundamental principles, namely, that : — 

(i) the cause of higher education docs not suffer by prematurely allowing 

lectures ond exominotions to be conducted in Bengali ; and 

(ii) sufficient encouragement be given, and not withheld, to the satis- 

factory and early growth of the system of teaching and examining 
our students by, and through, the Bengali language. This is the 
reason why I have said before that graduated freedom ought to be 
given to the professors and our students to moke use of the Bengali 
language in the matter of higher study. 

I am sure that by accepting these principles, nnd_ by giving them early effect,, 
much of our leeway would be made up ; the question of higher education in this coimtry 

a very difficult and complex one, I admit — would be solved and a true and sound 

foundotion of higher education, with its desirable expansion, would bo loid; otherwise, 
much waste of energy, with a poor result only, would bo the inevitable consequence. 


Cocks, S. W. 

It is difficult to treat this question apart from qncftion 2. The four conditions 
therein suggested of university training at its best must command general acceptance, 
and it is clear even to one who has had limited opportunitic.s of studying, university 
education in Bengal that the existing system fulfils .conditions (a) and (6) only in part 
and conditions (c) and (rf) not at all. It' follows, therefore, that the answer to tlio first 
-luestion must be in the negative. 
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Cocks, S. W. — coniA . — Coleman, Db. Lesub C- 


The root of the matter is, in my opinion, the low minimum age fixed for the matrioula* 
.tion, and the consequent low standard of attainment that has to be accepted. The result of 
-these two causes is the admission to the University of large numbers of students who are 
mot qualified either by ago or education to benefit by university training of the best type. 
For two years at least they must be treated as schoolboys and confined to more or less 
rigidly determined lines of study. Classes generally are large, and personal tuition and 
-guidance become the exception, not the nfic. 

An aflSliating university must, in relation to most, if not all, of its colleges be mainly, or 
•entirely, an examining University. The Report of the Royal Commission on UnivOTty 
Education in London pertinently remarks : — Whatever importance may be attached^ to 
•examinations an examining board can never constitute a university ”. Only a teaching 
•university can fulfil the proper function of a university, and an affiliating university is 
•prevented by mere considerations of spaco and time from becoming mainly a teactog 
•univeraity. Its energies must be devoted to devising courses of study and examinations 
that will provide more or less adequately for the needs and circumstances of colleges 
working under diverse conditions. Such courses must, in view of the existing relations 
between the college and the university, tend to be definite and rigid and to Irave lltue 
freedom in teaching and study. Thus, the examination becomes the end and object of me 
leaching and a university degree is accepted as a proof of university training. A simple, 
•concrete instance of the unhappy results that proceed from affiliation %vith a umversity 
rin a ffistant centre may bo seen in the custom that formerly prevailed in Burma of teaching 
matriculation candidates “ common errors of speeoh ”, which a Burman would never make, 
•culled from an English grammar used by Indian students, in order that the Burman 
student might he able to answer questions on these in the exomination. 

The overcrowding of university centres with students unfitted by age or attainm^ts 
ito undertake with profit a university course on the best lines obviously renders collegiate 
^ life, os it is raderstood in England, out of the question and, thus, one of the chief odvan- 
tages of university training is lost. It is unnecessary to dilate on this point. Witnasscs 
•better acquainted with the hostel system, and the conditions under which non-readw ^ 
students live in Calcutta, are more competent than J to deal witli this aspect of tae 
•question. 


The efficiency of an affiliating university suffers from the dispersal of the teaching 
ability scattered through the different colleges. So far as the students of the various 
■colleges are capable of working under the same conditions they would benefit by con- 
centration. Where considerations of race, national character, "or locol conditions render 
concentration at a centre undesirable the affiliated college should be regarded as tue 
nucleus of a futoe university, to he developed as soon as possible. Some such pro^£ 
■app^rs to have occurred in Manchester, laverpool, and I/ceds, which were formerly a i 
ated as the Victoria University. One obstacle in the way of concentration 
removed by gradual transference to the schools of the work now done during the first two 
-years of the university course. The university course would then begin where 
baooalaureate courses now begin. This suggestion has already been made by three mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission of the Indian Services, of whom Mr. H. A. U-Fisher was o 
(see schedule I of annexurc IV of their report) and is nearly identical srith the propo^* 
made by a committee of the British Association in 1912 and approved by the Royal com- 
mission on University Education in London. 


Coleman, Dr. Leslie C. 


1 consider one of the main weaknesses at present is 

,Th, rmrf, fa obvlIiS Srii ill to™ t. to 0”^ 

■care exercised in selecting men. - ' , 
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CoYEBXTON, The Hoii'blc Mr. J. G.— CnoiiiVN Rev. Father F.— Cullis, Dr. C. E. 


CovERNTON, Tlie Hon’blo Mr. J. G. 

At present the existing system of university education docs not afford full 
opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 'J'hcro arc several reasons for this. 

In the fir.st place, the lower portion of the university course is little better than 
a school course. Tlio students entering llio univorfaity are too young and 
without a suiliciontly high secondary education to enable them to enter on 
a real pniversity course ns soon as tlicy go to college, lienee, the first two 
ycai’S of their university studies would be much better devoted to more 
thorough work on secondary school linos. If the secondary education system 
were .improved and lengthened students of ability entering the university 
would be able to got a bettor grip ou university subjects and thus would bo 
better equipped for the higher work when they came to it in duo course. 

Secondly, the methods of the present system arc not snch ns to afford the best 
training. Students look too mucii to examinations and mnoh of the work 
done is merely of <i nicchanicnl kind for particular examinations. This 
applies not only to n large majority of students, but also to many teachers. 

Thirdly, «s things arc at jiresent, tlio supjJy of teachers able to furnish biglior 
forms of training is very limited. So long as the mass of students tuiiili 
mainly, if not solely, of p.assing examinations and thereby getting n Govern- 
ment job, the supply of really capable teachers of high grade will always bo 
small. The piosont systpm, in fact, involves n verj’ vicious circle. The 
existing university methods and ideals are not such ns to turn out a sufficient 
number of really high class university tenclicrs, but until the universities 
can produce teachers of .this class in adequate numbers n real reform of 
university methods and the nttninmont of higher ideals will remain extra- ^ 
ordinnrilv difficult. The way out of the impasse is, it seems to me, to 
oncourngV, as much ns possible, tho migration of promising graduates to 
European centres of learning wliero they can acquaint tliomsolvos at first 
hand with modern methods and, after undergoing training in the Aycsl, can * 
return to India and endeavour to put in praclicc whot they have assimilated. 

Lastly, if opportunities of obtaining the highest trniaiiig aro to ho afforded, much 
" more money will have to bo spent on equipment, buildings, and, to a certain 
extent, on salaries. Until of late the Indian universities have really been 
regarded as little better than schools and have been run on the cheap- 
accordingly. 


Crohan, Rev. Father F. 


Tho existing system of university education certainly affords young Indians 
ODpoi-tnnities of obtaining a higli degree of intollcctnal trcaining, if properly applied. 
But ns things really are, it seems more than doubtful whether immy of those who 
GO through the Univeraity am, nt the end of their studios, bo regarded m men of 
iktellcclual culture. Tho fault lies mainly in admitting to tiic University a large 
porcenta-o of students who are quite unable to sceurc tho advanlngos it offers. 


CuLLis, Dr. C. E. 

« 

Tlio highest training of a student o( ability i.s obtained when he works either in- 
dividually or in quite a small class under tho giiidanco of a.corapotcnt Icaclier who is 
able to direct bis aolivitics and take n personal interest in his progress. Indian students 
are particularly able to profit by such training. , . . -ui i 

In recent shears training of this kind has been, generally speaking, impossible bccaufe 
■ho Great increase in tho number of students, unaccompanied by a proportionate increaso- 
'p number of teachers. It was more possible in the early days of university education 
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QUESTION 1. 


Cauas, Dr. 0. B.— contc?.— C onstnoiiam, Tho Hon’blo Mr. J. R.— Das, Rai BffOPATnrAiH, 
Bahadur— Das, Bhushan Cdakdra, and Ra\', BAnoJOTirA CnANSitA— Das, Dr. 
ICedahkatit. 


when tho munbcr of studenih was small. It teqvitos the existence of a body of teachers, 
largo in proportion to tho number of students, having a considerable amount of leisure 
and freedom. 

Tho chief defects have been the unduly large classes and the excessive demands oa 
tho time of tho toaoher. Improvements arc too often expected from an addition to tho 
duties of the teacher which impairs his cilicienoy. 


Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. ^ 

It is plain that young Indians of ability arc not now being afforded by tho University 
of Calcutta an opportunity of obtaining tho “ highest ” training. I would not, however, 
attribute this entirely, or oven mainly, to tho existing st/sim of university education, 
deficient as this aystom may bo from many points of view, or conclude, in view of recent 
developments, that it is not possiblo to afford under this system opportunities of 
obtaining a very Ingh quality of training. 

Tho main respects in which unircraity practice is at present deficient arc probably 
the absence (subject, of course, to exception) of tho conditions suggested in question 2 as 
requisite for university training at its best. To thin I would add tho unavoidable assump- 
tion by the University of onerous educational responsibilities which aro incompatible with 
- the mnintenanco of a liigh academic standard throughout and its neglect or inability, in 
the concentration on a discipline mainly oxominational, to provide as adequately for other 
and important aspects of university hfo. 


' Das, Eai Bhupatinath, Bahadtit. 

« 

The highest training means, I think, the healthy and harmonious development of tho 
-physical, intellectual, and moral qualities. In the present system of education moral 
training is omitted altogether. Provision should be made for moral instruction in schools 
not by means of abstract lectures, but by means of properly selected books of the kind of 
“ moral class book ” which used to bo widely read in schools twenty or thirfy years ogo ; 
and also books containing short lives and anecdotes of men who led c.xcmplary lives. 

As regards the intellectual side, 1 think there ought to bo more facilities for H.A., 
M,So., and research work. A few toacbers of the land recommended in paragraph 
10, chapter X, of the Report of tho Daoca University Committee are required who 
are original investigators of established reputation and who will bo able to stimulate 
researob. 


Das, Bhushan Chandra, and Rat, Baikdntha Chandra. 

So far as intelleotua] training is concerned tho Calcutta -University is moving in the 
-right direction, but there is much room for improvement in physical and religious trmmng. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 


The eating system of university education does not afford to young Inmans full 
. opportunity of obtaining the highest training, because ; — 

(a) the standard of general preliminary oducadon for entering tho Uni versify is very 
low. The schqol education is defective, tho curriculum being such that a 
student can enter tho University without knowing anything about such 
important subjects os histoiy and geography ; 

(o) of the lack of facilities for independent research work ; 

, (c) of the lack of proper guidance ; 
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Das, Dr. ICkdabnatii— confrf.— D as, SARADArnASAKNA~DAS Gupta, Hem Ciiandba. 


((/) of the lack of desire and entihusiasm on the irart of the students to obtain 
liighcr training ; and 

(c) of the lack of adequate openings for students \ritli higher training. 


Das, Saradaprasanna. 

If the liighcst training means the iiighest inlcUccliial training the existing system of 
university ctiucnlion may bo said to aflford, to some extent, an opportunity of obtaining 
the liiglicst training. Wthin recent years a stimulus has been imparted to research 
■work in the CXiloutta University, under the guidance of able professor.^, by the institution 
of some research scliolnrsliips and by tlio creation of some university chairs. Tlio 
opportunity thus afforded is, liowovcr, limited. Tho existing s3'stom is deficient mainly • 
in the following re.spects: — 

(o) Post graduate students do not dt present rcoeive sutlicicnt personal guidanec in 
their study. In the absence of such guidance oven tho abler students arc 
apt to eonfino themselves onlj* to sueh studj’ ns will stand them in good ste.ad 
during the university examination to tho comploto neglect of n wider study 
calculated to develop in them a taste for independent investigations and a 
spirit' of research. 

(h) In some svibjcofs tho post-graduate classes are undulj' large. Tho largo size of 
. these classes makes it financially diflioult to place nil post-graduate students 

under tho personal guidance of tcaoliors or tutors of first-rnlo abilitj’. 

(c) Properly equipped libraries and laboratories to which all post-grndimto students 
and teachers might have access arc wanting. 


Das Gupta, Hem Chandra. 

Sly answer is in the negative, using the expression ‘ highest training ’ in the sense of 
post-B.A. or post-ll.Sc. and posl-JI.A. or post-JLSo. training. Until very recently 
the post-graduate, J.r., post -B. A. and post-B.Sc. teaching wos very much disorganised 
and there were unnccc.-=snr3’ multiplications of lectures, until tho result that lectures 
were not of a t.vpe that might be expected from one who had made a special study of 
any partionlnr branch of a department of learning. With tho lectures falling below 
this standard it is no wonder that, in many eases, they failed to stimulate a genuine 
desire for the pursuit of knowledge. Under tho very newly constituted machinery this 
defect, itis hoped, will beremedied. 

Concentration of tho energies of post-graduate tc.'ichers is not the only thing that 
is necessary. I think that it is also one of the duties of tho University to see that teachers 
of different branches get an opporlunitj' of visiting the different seals of learning 
in Europe, Amcripa. and Japan pcriodicallj', so that thoj'inaj' come into personal contact 
with tho leaders of thought in tho different parts of the world, that tho^' may exchange 
ideas and experiences and get first-hand information of all advances and improvements 
attained at those centres. , . a , 

Tho Universitj' shoiildalso undertake some amount of post-M.A. and posj -M.Sc. teach. 
ingand, at this stage, the brilliant students of the University should have opportunities of 
working under professors of high educational calibre who have already substantially 
contributed to tbo stock of human knowledge. By the ondomnent of a few chairs a 
beginning, in this direction, has been made, but it must be confessed that tho beginning 
is a very poor one. Professors of high distinction and repute should bo appointed for a 
number of yairs in all different doparlracnts of knowledge. They should bo ns free as 
possible from any routine work, such as teaching a class of students for degree examin- 
ationp. Their whole time and energy should bo spent in carrying on their own 
invostig.ationB, helping the university lecturers and assistant professors with their mature 
\ experience, and training Jl.A. and iM.Sc. students to carry on independent investiga- 
tions. 
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QUESTION 1. 


Das Gupta, Hesi CiiANDnA— comW. — Das Gupta, Subekdiia>’atii 


I think that a working knowledge of French and German is necessary, bub the 
■University has no provision by which an acquisition of llicso languages is obligator^'. 
This defect should also be removed. 


Das GuI'XA, SuilENDIliVNATII. 

"tt^hatever may bo the divorgcuces of view with regard to the exact nature 
of the philosophical and epistemological processes involved in education, al! 
educationists are generally agreed about the main idea of true education. 
Thus, John Stuart hlill in his rcstorial address of 1867 says that education 
“ includes whatever wo do for ourselves, and whatever is dono for us by 
others, for the express purpose of bringing us nearer to the perfection of our 
nature; in its largest acceptation it comprehends oven the indirect effects produced 
on character, and on tho liuman fncnltics, by things of which the direct purposes 
are dllforcnt; by laws, by forms of Government, ■!).%' tho industrial arts, by modes 
of sooiol life; nay, oven by physical facts not' dependent on human will; by climote. 
soil, and local position ” or rather in a more restricted form as *' tho culture which 
each generation purposely gives to thoso who are to ho its successors, in order to 
qualify them for at least 'keeping up, and, if possible, raising, tho level of the 
improvoment which has been attained.” Froebcl, a loyal disciple of Pcstaloiszi, 
says : — ” so tho man must bo viewed not os already become perfect, not as fixed and 
stationary, but as constant yet always progressively dovcioping — always advancing 
from ono stago of development to another.” Tho idea of development involves tha 
idea of organism and n 0 frequently find it compared to that of a tree; thus 
Festalozzi describes it : — “ Man is similor to a tree.” Tho w'bolo tree is an mainter- 
rupted chain of organic parts, tho plan of which oxisted in its seed and roots. 

But the development of man difTors ’from tho development of tho tree in the 
garden in that there is a purpose not only in tho mind of tho teacher octing 
as the gardener, but also of the man who dovolops. Tho differonco in the teacher 
and the taught lies mainly in this, that the former has a clearer view of it than the 
latter and he is in a position to direct the stops of tho leamcr to tho attalnipent 
of such a development. jSIan is similar to a treo, as his education is essentially a 

E henomonon of life, by which wo mean that ho will havo such system in him that 
e wiU bo able to assimilate his acquisitions with a view to their further gronth 
or enrichment in accordance nith the special needs of his nature and the particulor 
function of society that ho has to perform. If tho information which a person 
acquires does not grow into such a system of active effioienoy within him thot bo can 
develop his future experiences and advance them by shedding now lights, in 
accordance nith his own system of education, they arc bound to hang upon his memory 
as a burden which is got rid of sooner or later according to the superior or inferior 
memory that the person possesses. But, here again, tho difference between a plant ^ 
organism and m^ becomes evident inasmuch as tho plant has only a blind organic- ’ 
power by whidi it assimilates tho food tiiat is offered to it in the ground in which 
it grows, whereas man is throughout characterised by a conscious and insatiable 
enquiry for the growth of the life of knowledge in him. ^ 

The main points to be noted in connection with the tost of a good training or 
education according to us may be summarised as fojlows: — 

® development of the intellectual capacities from stago to stage, 
(b) Along with such a development the student- should gradually become 
conscious of the purpose of his education. 

(c) A spirit of onquiiy should gradually appear in the student in a more and' 
m,™”® marked way as an external sign of the growth of a life of knowledge, 
(tt) There should ^adually appear as a demonstration of the growth of the 
rntwecmal life on its positive side the gradual growth of a power of 
construTOon ovet tho experiences or materials which ho acquires, 
fc) The ^omh of a power of control and steadiness of will to overcome all 
oDstacles, physical or- moral, which mav stand in tha way or becomo 
1 .® S™^th of such a life of knowledge. In the case of the- 
shell to protect it from the attacks of nature. 
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Das Gui’ia, Sdbendrakath— con/rf.— D atia. JBibhutibiiusok. 


Taking tbo meaning of ' highest training ’ from our point of view 1 am of 
opinion that the present system of training often hampers, rather than heips, the growth 
of the intellect of young Indians of ability. Thus, if wo toko the earhor part of his 
career into our consideration, wo. may describe the impediments at school in the 
following way : — 

(o) Tlio best intellect is chained down with the lowest ; so^ that most of his 
time is spent unprofitably; and as a result of this the instruction 
imparted in the class becomes dull and uninteresting; there comes a dead* 
ness over him which retards the zest of his spirit of enquiry. 

(6) The manner in which instruction is imparted, and the emphasis that is 
put upon examinations, impresses upon him the idea that success in 
oxaminntions is tho summum honum of his Hfo. Guardians of hoys also 
do their best to goad them to concentrate all their energies on 
examinations. As n result of this tho spirit of enquiry and love of 
knowledge find little scope for their development, and are substituted by 
cramming for examinations. ® 

(c) The Buhjocls of study are also not sufficient to keep their minds engaged 

in nn intelligent way. The free flow of their intellect, without finding 
any outlet, naturally hcoomos stagnant and turbid. 

(d) There is no cncouragomont generally for widening their knowledge. No 

access to libraries. 


Datta, BrsnoTiBHUSON. 

Before a verdict could be passed, rightly and honestly, on n training, whctlicr it 
i .<5 file lughost or not, a standard must bo set up at the outset «-itIi wiiich it nill bo 
compared. As tho Indian universities nro purely Western institutions transplanted 
to Eastern soil wo must look back to llio West in sonroh of sucli a standard. Honce, 

I sliall compare tlio Calcutta University with the best universities of tho United liingdom, 
viz., Cambriclgc, London, and Edinburgb. Tho comparison will bo instituted under tbo 
following two heads '; — * 

(a) the standard required for tlio degrees ; and 
, (6) the results of tbo training. 

(а) Speaking of my own special subject, viz., mathematics, ond of tho two allied 

subjects, viz., physics and ciiomisli^', wbicli interest mo inucli, a careful 
perusal of tlio courecs of tho Calcutta- University and of tho above-mentioned 
universities will show that Calcutta promises to give os high a troining as 
Iho other universities. 

(б) Tho success of a troining is better 'determined by its results ; tho fuller the 

opportunity afforded by tlio sy’stcm tho more complete will bo tlio training, 
and tho more efficient tho training the abler these trained men are bound to 
prove in life. The now regulations came into force in 1909. In this short 
period of eight years there is clearly discernible amongst tho young Calcutta 
graduates a groiring eagerness for original investigations and a lughcr pursuit 
of knowledge. The learned societies of Europe and America have already 
- recognised tho now School of Chemistry in Calcutta. Everj' year wo find two 

or throe candidates for llic M. A. or M. Sc. degree in chemistry submitting 
a piece of original rcsoaich work in lieu of a portion of tho vTittcn examin- 
ation. Two Calcutta resenrohera in choinistiy have obtained from foreign 
societies grants of money for tho continuation of their work. A higher 
pursuit is a sort of expedition ; and, as sucli, it ‘ requires, besides its 
sinews in money and accessories, on ablo general to train np and to lend on 
the raw, young recruits. Ho should ho abler and stronger than the general 
o£ tho fatal war, for liis is an oxpcdiliou not to oouquot the known, hut 
tho vast unknown lying beforo us from otomily, unto whioh have mnrohed 
all sages of all times, and to explore' whoso secret they liavo volunt- 
arily shed every drop of their saorecl blood. Tho chemistry recruits 
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QUESTION 1. 


Datta, BrnHCTiniitrsos— tfon/rf.— D k, SATtscitAyoaA—De, Stfutm Kumar 


found their londor in Professor P. C. Roy from tito beginning of tiie new regu* 
lattons, so went abend. Tho rcomits in nintliomatics and pliysics svero vciy 
few in number beforo 1014 when, ihtmics to the princely donations of 
our two illustrious countrymen. Sir Rnshbehary Ghosh and the late Sir 
Tnrnknath Pnlit, the former got a lino leader in Professor Ganesh Prasad. 
Tho research in phj’fiics is also progressing antisfactorily under the guidance 
oi Mr. 0. V. Raman, Sir Tnrnknath Pnlit Professor of Physic-s, A training 
which creates in tho minds of its disciples such an cngome.ss for tbe 
pursuit of higher knowledge, and winch, with careful nursing, produces such 
satisfactory results, cannot but bo colled luglicr. 

During resent years some of tho graduates of this University have distinguisbed 
themselves in some of tho nnirorsitics of tlm United lUngdom within a very short stay 
there. This may also ho looked upon ns a further proof of tho high training imparted by 
tho Calcutto Univoimty. 

Tho University has provided no soeioty to promote and to publish rojcnrches in con* 
ncotion with tho subjeots taught ; it has not established fellowships, not docs it make 
grants of money for the promotion of higher culture. In this rasped tho Calcutta system 
is inferior to tho systems of IVcstcrn unircr 6 iiic.s. A small beginning has lately been 
made by private endowments, bnt that is not aun'icicnt ; innch more should bo done, 
and similar avenues should bo opened for other subjects as well. 

Tho greatest defect of tho oxisting a^'slcm is its complete divorce from ethical 
culture ; it is, in foot, a godlcs) education, having regard for tho secular, but none for 
tho students* spiritual, elevation. 


De, Satisohasdua. 

Ko} moral education is olmast ignored, and cramming is encouraged to some 
extent. 


De, Susan. Ku-mae. 

This question is of too general a oharaotor and includes in its scope a variety of 
topics w^ich aro covered, more or loss, by those that follow. Limiting its scope, however, 
and taking it generally, we have, in tho first place, to consider ss'hat “highest training” 
implies. Tho greatest divergence of opinion on this point is quito possible ; but, rougUyt 
wo may take tho highest university training to consist of: 

(а) General acquisition of knowledge. 

( б ) Stimdation of intoUcotual curiosity leading to original thinking, research work, 
(c) Creation of nn interest in public life. 

Somo may includo in this enumeration spiritual and moral training and it has often 
boon pomted out that the University of Calcutta completely ignores this side of the ques- 
tion. ISO doubt, one of tbe foremost objects of education is the formation of chnraoter, 
and tho importance of moral and spiritual training in any educational system can never 
be o3caggcratcd« But, in m 3 * opinion, it is better, for nil pmoHcal purposes, to approach 
this problem from nn entirely noadomic and secular point of view and to regard spiritual 
.and moral training as merely secondary or incidontal objects of university teaching. 
It leaves us opeq indeed to tbo blunt reproach that our sj'stom of oduontion, scholastic 
andludo-bound, is godless and non-moral, if not exactly immoral. Tho fault, however, 
lies not so much in tho system, as in tho situation. Tho necessity of absolute rcligiens 
neutrality leaves systematio religious instruction out of tho question : and it is not always 
safe to deduce moral lessons from tho differing religious s^ms obtaining in tho countey* 
Some amount of moral training, no doubt, is imported by tho personal influence of 
individual teachers and it isaliraj’s desirable to hare as teachers, mon^ot only of great 
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intellectual ability, but also of sterling chaiaotor. But this personal element in any 
system of university organisation must, o' ncoissity, be comparatively slight. 

Leaving aside this controversial question let us now consider if the objects of university 
education, ns sot forth above, are fulfilled by the existing system. 

(fl) As to th ^ general acquisition of knowledge I do believe that, under existing 
conditions, n young Indian of ability certainly gets pretty full opportunity 
in this respect. The question indirectly implies — ^u'hat value is to bo 
attached to tho higher dt^rccs (M. A. or M. .Sc.) awarded by the University I 
In ray opinion, our M. A. or M. Sc. degrees arc certainly not inferior to 
similar degrees awarded by other universities. There is, no doubt, much room 
for iinprovement in tliis respect. Under the existing system, for instance, a 
j’oung Indian works under tho great disadvantage of acquiring knowledge 
tluough the medium of an alien tongue. All his studies are conducted in a 
foreign language and he begins the grammatical use of that language at a 
comparatively late period in life. Tho very attempt at acquiring a good 
command over tho English language — by no means tho easiest of all 
European languages — extends over a long period of years which can be pro- 
fitably utilised in other directions if tho medium of teaching is liis mother 
tongue. Too c.vclusivc attention, again, is paid to tho acquiring of only 
one of tho European languages English) ; while to tho student of the 
higher branches of learning (whether it bo arts or science) a general knowledge 
of at least French and German is almost indispensable. Except perhaps in 
the ease of those who want to specialise in English literature (but oven in 
this ease I personally make no exception), students who want to proceed to 
higher degree examinations, or to do research work, must bo given greater 
opportunities of learning French and German, together with English. 

But, in spite of these, and other, difficulties and disadvantages, I believe that a 
student admitted to the higher M. A. or M. Sc. degrees of the Calcutta Univers- 
ity is certainly not inferior, either in knowledge or cnpacitj’’, to a student 
admitted to similar degrees in other ^universities. Indian university degrees' 
have boon, unfortunately, much sneered at ; but it is undoubtedly clear to 
everyone who has any intimate knowledge of university affairs that tho 
manner in whicji tho examination is now conducted, and tho standard of 
efficiency required, certainly ensure a high degree of nbility and industry in 
any student, especially in those who aro placed in class I ; and I need not 
quote the high testimony, given in no indulgent, but often in a critical, spirit, 
by a scries of cducatiomsts, from Sir Henry Maine in 1807 down to Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjee in recent years, testifying *to tho high ability and capacity of our 
advanced students. 

Aforeover, it is a matter for congratulation that, with tho centralisation of higher 
teaching in tho University', more systematic and elaborate arrangements aro 
being made for post-graduate studies. The council of post-graduato teach- 
ing, which has taken the matter seriously in hand, is not only reconstruct- 
ing the old stcrootypod curricula and courses of study, and making better 
arrangements of teaching by appointing tbc best men avaUablo as lecturers, 
but they arc also making, after the model of modern European and American 
nnivorsitics, some momentous and radical changes which indicate considerable 
I improvement upon tho old order of things. I may bo allowed to cite, in this 
connection, one concroto instance. A oommittco of tho senate has recently 
recommended that B. A. honours and pass courses should bo distinctly 
.‘separated, and that honours men should possess a deeper and wider know- ^ 
ledge of the subject than what is expeoted from pass candidates. In 
pursuance 'of this resolution tho council of ,post-graduato toaohiug has 
recommended that tbc courses for B. A. honours and the M. A. bo reconstituted 
in such a manner that tho former may bo regarded, in a real sense, as a 
couiEO preparatory to tho latter. It cannot .he disputed that tho ultimate 
effect of this change will be not only to secure thoroughness of training, and 
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reduce the pressure of examination on the student, but, at the some time, 

, to reduce overcrowding in the M. A. clnsscsj'- for one of the practical 
results of this scheme will bo that those who do not seriously take up honours 
in tho B. A. and have sj'stcmatio preliminary training wall find the 5LA 
examination almost impracticable. With the oonochtration of post-graduate 
teaching in an extremely limited number of centres where liberal and enh'gnt- 
cned efforts are thus being vigorously made for a higher standard of instruc- 
tion, and with the cordial co-operation among teachers of ability and er^Kri- 
cnce, so imperatively needed, there is every reason to expect that here, at 
Icas^ young Indians of ability will find fuller opportunities of obtaining the 
highest training. 

(6) Research work. — Although better facilities are afforded for training for higher 
degree examinations facilities for research work are ns yet very inadequate 
for tho increasing needs of tho more ambitious of Indian students. Iioaving 
aside tho utterances of alarmist prophets who look down upon evop'tWng 
Indian it will not be seriously disputed, I thi^, that there is no lack of taien 
in this respect among the advanced students, ns is indeed indicated con- 
clusively by the quality and amount of work accomplished by them in recen 
years. One need only refer to tho various theses which have bMn su ^ 
mitted, since the new regulations came into offccc, for tho doctorate di^ees, 
for tho Griffith Memorial Prize, for tho Premohand Roychand 
for the Jubiloo Research Prize, and for other similar scholarships, nor t e 
research scholarships ond examinations every year not only is there no 
of candidates, but there are so many i^apcrs of great excellence m , 
subjects that the selection is sometimes a matter of great 
discrimination : and, as is indicated by tho reports of examiners, the stun 
of oxccllenco reached in some of these would do credit to students ^ 
in research in nnj' university. It is, therefore, not too much-to expect 
the work of our advanced students should receive more encouragement w 
it so richly doserv-es. . . 

For tills pmposfe, in the first place, more funds should be forthcoming to ^ 
tho Universitj’ to direct and co-ordinate research and found a 
of studentships and ’scholarships. At present, apwt from . 
degrees, there is, for tho promotion of research, only’ a very limited n 
of scholarships for arts, science, or law. For arts and science there ore 
general research scholarsliips, viz., the Premohand Roychand Studentsmp* 
Jubilee Research Prize, and tho Griffith Memorial Prize; these, 

1 divided, or given alternately, for arts'iind scicsico subjects every year. 

there are two, viz., the Onatlmauth DebTrize and the Jogendra (man ® 
Research Prize ; for medicine two, the Coates Memorial Prize and-tlie , ^ 

of Darbhanga Scholarship ; for astronomy tlie Maharaja aiid 

Nandi Research Fund. These arc practically all the research soho ar ^ 
prizes available for tho different subjects ; and these are obvious j como of 
to meet the healthy and increasing tendency towards original u or 
.these endowments, no doubt, indicate the interest taken in univorsi J 
by men of culture in this country; hut private munificence '-thinly 

wealthy zemindars, merchants, and professional men like Bengai o g liistory 
to have been more considerable in the course of more than “*7 5 -vstematiV 
or university education. In the department of science, munificent 

b^inning in this direction has been made by the large Jiearte the aoport- 

gifts of Sir Taralmath Palit and Sir Rashbehary Ghosh ; Much, for 

ment of arts still stands in need- of such princely ^®“®,.hrflries, museums, 
example, yet remains to bo done in the way of arc to bo better 

and other indispensablo means of research work which, £ money a* fb® , 

organised than they are at present, will require a large outlay 

considerable recurring expenditure oranfs-in'f" 

w, derived^ both from private benevolence and go , _ 


outset 
therefore. 


aid 
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by ilio State, ought to bo placed at the disposal of the University for tho 
purpose of making roscaroh work productive of fruitful results. 

Besides money wo require more men of first-rate ability not only to stimulate 
•the spirit of research, but also to direct and guide it. For this purpose, tho 
University has been following two different methods. In tho first place, 
distinguished Western scholars have been invited from time to time to deliver 
courses of lectures in their own special departments of study. The names of 
Vinogradofi', Oldenborg, Ib'schcl, Jacobi, Fors3'th, and others who have been 
■thus invited will sufficiently indicate not only the quality of tho lectures 
delivered, but also the interest they are bound to create in the modem 
scientifio methods of scholarshij). This scheme, started at tho instance of 
Sir Asutosh Mulchcrjce, has proved immensely beneficial not only in stimulat- 
ing the spirit of earnest work, but also, in bringing our advanced students 
and professors in health^’ contact with the best minds of other universities. 
In recent years, owing to war and other reasons, these courses have been 
discontinued ; but, if funds 2>crmit, and with better opportunities prevailing, 
more extensive arrangements ought to bo made in this direction. In tho 
next place, the creation of tho several professorships in history, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, economics, and tho sciences has for its direct object 
the promotion of post-graduate studies and research. The difficulty, however, 
ol getting men of eminence and nbilitj’ for these chairs had been a serious 
handicap towards realising this ultimate object ; and tho o.vpcricncG of past 
years lus shown tliat, in some of these eases, either wo were UTong in choosing 
tho men, or tho men were wrong in choosing their calling. It would seem, 
therefore, that, instead of tho expensive, and as j'et unproductive, system 
of recruiting men from distant lands — ^mcn without cxperienco of conditions 
obtaining here — these professorships, in ray opinion, ought to bo confined, 
whenever possible, to men with Indian experience. This I urge not from any 
abstract patriotic motive, but from the practical consideration that men 
conversant with Indian conditions, and with tho difficulties and disadvantages 
of Indian students, would very likely do better than a man who hailed from a 
foreign countiy to work among strangers. At tho same time, it has been found 
difficult to persuade men of rccogni.scd standing in Europe to como abroad on 
•the comparntivclj’ small inducement that we can offer to them. It has been 
felt, and felt rightly, that it would not do for us to depend perpetually upon 
Western universities to supply us with men. One of tho most difficult pro- 
blems of Indian universitj' education is the finding of efficient teachers, and 
this problem can best bo solved not by importation from abroad, but by 
training up our own men (as in Japan and elsewhere) to tho required standard. 

•One of the recent developments of university policy, much criticised and mis- 
understood by unfriendly critics, has been in the direction of cncoiuraging and 
training up brilliant young graduates of tho University for the teaching pro- 
fession. It is on the.so young men, properly guided and trained, that tho 
future of university education in Bengal depends. . Tho teaching profession 
hitherto has not attracted many j'oung graduates of promise and ability into 
its fold ; because the prospects it offered were not very cheering, nor was 
much dignity or respectability, in popular opinion, attached to the status of 
tho professor. It is no wonder, therefore, that even after fifty years wo have 
been able to tm-n out only a very limited number of great teachers of 
eminence and ability. In order to remedy this sad defect wo must offer 
better prospects and better allurements to young men to become efficient 
teachers, and attach a higher status to tho profession itself. It is true that 
those who embrace tho comparatively quiet and uneventful life of a professor 
do so from a spirit of sacrificing material, to ideal, interests and from a lovo 
of the thing itself ; j^ct it behoves us all the more to recognise this fact and 
make up for what loss they suffer in other directions in tho best way that wo 
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(c) Preparation for public life. — One of the foremost objects of university education^ 
ought to be to prepare men for the larger life beyond the school and college 
arena. Our University has never given any practical recognition to this 
except in an indirect way. University education would be too academic if its 
sole object were merely to tmn out scholar^ and not to train up citizens 
for the Empire. The recent scheme for affording facilities in commercial and 
industrial education will, in some measure, impart a practical character to 
univeraty training ; and ideas towards introducing something practical in oni 
education are gradually becoming more and more definite. On the other 
hand, until more political privileges are extended -to us, it would not he 
possible to provide for any training in practical politics. It will, however, be 
admitted on aU hands that, as expressed graciously by our chancellor in 
his speech at Agra, municipal progress and sound education go hard in hand 
and that a university ought to be* moulded in accordance with national 
needs and aspirations. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that it is only recently that our University 
as been converted from an examining corporation into a teaching university. The 
question whether it is capable oi impacting the highest training is rather premature and, 
un ess some time is allowed to pass, the possibilities and difficulties of the present system 
braining cannot be fully realised. As it is, jt is now too early for us to ho 
a e 0 pronounce any definite and well-considered opinion on tliis subject.' The University 
as on y recently, for instance, taken upon itself the scheme of post-graduate studies. . 
, .® ®^P6r™ent has begun, but it-is difficult to foresee or gauge how fruitful of successful 
prove. And, 'taking into account this fact, considerable allowance ought 
e macle before we constitute ourselves competent judges on this question. 


Det, Baroda Prosaud. 

humble opinion, there is room for improvement in the existing system of 
vereity education, so far as the Calcutta University is concerned, which will afford 
o young JndiauB of ability full opportunily of obtaining tie highest training, ond tho 
pom mentioned in the second question are mainly the ways in which such improvf^ 
mA * efifeoted. Besides, teohnical and commeroial education should he fostered 

er ue aegis of the University. It must, however, be mentioned that during the lost 
^ there has been considerable improvement in the Caloutta University m 
nr,A phases. Post-graduate studies under able teachers have been provided forr 

and a science college has been started. 


.Dirr, K". KT. 

pie existing extern of university education. does not afford full opportunity to stu- 
dents to get the highest training, because;— 

In the first place, there is want of co-ordination in the different courses of instruction 
" —the elementary, the Rccondaiy, and the University— hence, students coming 
ftom schools are not well-fitted to take full advnntage-of the specialised trnin- 
»ng of the University. ; 

n the second place, I believe that no Indian university ivill ever bo able to attain tlic 
same level of efficiency as'the Western universities unless tho teaching bo con- 
ducted in tho mother tongue of the country in which the university is Biluntcd. 

^^''t in acquiring a foreign tongue is immense, 

^**®®*^ Mt^^Mtly^s^ted to tho economic conditions of a poor 
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Tiie first niul the third items Imvc been fully dealt \rith in my answers to questions 
8 and fi, respectively. 


D’Souza, P. G. 


No the chief reasons arc : — 

(«) At present n very high standard of Imowlcdgc of English is msisted upon before 
students can enter the University. This operates ns a. scriou.s handicap, 
(•specially in the case of students who are not naturally inclined towards 
literary studies. Aforcover, the study of a foreign language involves com!idcr- 
ahlc strain on every student. In the Madras University only about 20 per 
cent, of the students that pass tho school final stage is able to satisfy the 
te-st in 3'lnglish required for entrance to tho University. It docs not neces- 
sarily follow timt the remainder are unfit for any Itind of univonsity 
education, though their knowledge of literary Eiigli-sli may bo deficient. In 
the cn.so of students having an aptitude for maihcnmtics and soionce a 
working knowledge of Engli.sU is suflieient. If a larger number of Indians 
is to derive the benefits of unirorsity education it will bo necessary to 
allow students to go up to tho University with their omi vcmaculnr ns tho 
principal Jaiigiiago and with a suflieient worldng Imowledge of English to 
ho ahlo to understand science books smtten in English. 

^b) Thoconr.-<csof study in Indian universities are modelled too luuoli upon tho 
courses in some of the older English univorsitios and, in many cases, bear no 
relation to tho needs or aptitude of Indian students and tlicir subsequent 
lnisine«.s in life. Except by way of fitting tliom to n certain extent for 
employment in Govenunent servico university education has not much 
influence over tlio nftcr-oarcors of students. 

(c) The class of men u-sually solcclcd ns university professors at present, with rare 

exceptions, compares unfavourably with men holding similar positions in 
other countries, Tlio entire system of recruitment seems to bo fundamentally 
wrong. At jirescnt, oflicers of the Educational Son’ico nro all selected on 
the same prinoiplc.s, whether they nro intended to bo employed as inspectors 
of\’chools, or ns licndmastors of important secondary schools, or as profes- 
sors of tho University. The result is a dead level of mediocrity. It is iiiipos- 

. siblo to induce, under sucli conditions, first-rnlo men to take up appointments 
ns university professors and, even if M'o got such men, there is very little 
scope for individuality under tho present sj'stom. 

(d) A,s education spreads it becomes more and more difficult for Europeans to undor- 

ttnnd the needs of Indian pupils, grapple with new problems, and exercise 
a wholesome influence over young minds. It is, therefore, very necessary 
gradually to appoint more anii more Indians of recognised ability who have 
gained distinction in outside universities to tho higlicr posts under tho Univers- 
ity, but tho difTorontial treatment now accorded tends to keep out brilliant 
Indians from tho Edncational Service. 

(c) Tlioro is a prevailing fallacy that educational oflorts in India should bo con- 
centrated oxclu.sivciy on tho expansion of prinmiy education, ond that the 
development of on indigenous type of university cduoation may wait. It 
is al.co said Umt university education sliould bo self-supporting. The cost 
of university education, though it may bo lower in India than in otUcc 
advanced countries, is too liigb if tho low earning power of the people is 
borne in mind. University education should bo inado less costly, and 
opportunities should not bo denied to men of capaoity to qualify tbomsolvcs 
for positions as leaders by slinting expenditure on University education. 
University education, moreover, should not bo so purely literary, and tho 
" courses should bo framed so as to provide voried means of training in as 

many useful occupations ns possible. 
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Dunn, S. G. 

The young Indian of ability docs not rccoivo a good training at the school before he^ 
proceeds to the University and, therefore, lio is unnblo to use, to their full extent, tho fnei-' 
litics ottered by tho University. His intcllcotunl power is, indeed, in many eases, nctuolly 
weakened by tho school routine. Assuming, however, that ho passes from tho school to 
the University with unimpaired mental vigour wo may still assort that liis development 
is cheeked at the University by his environment. Ho finds himself in n largo class the 
members of which are, most of them, unfitted both by training and by temperament for 
tho assimilation of teaching of the university type. They are not interest^ in learning 
for its own sake ; they wish only to obtain a degree which may enable them to gch^ 
ployment. Unconsciously ho adopts tho attitude of his associates ; a moderate amount 
of work will secure liim a degree ; ho docs not see any advantage in deeper study. _ 
even if ho remains unaffected by tho environment, and does desire tho highest training, 
ho caimot get it, for tho following reasons ' 

(o) The classes are so large, tho work of lecturing is so great, that tho professors of 
his college oaimot give enough time to tutoriol work. These “professora 
are, in fact, in tho position of schoolmasters ; they nrd obliged to nd^t t w 
tcaohing to the capacity, tho Very low enpneily, of the average student, o 
tho needs of tho prescribed courses, and to tho purposes of examination. 
of tho time which they would desire to spend in research, or in , 

selected students, is spent on oiganising athletics and tho other Bchntics 
tho college. Somebody, wo may admit, ruust do these things, but it is n 
m. ^“sinoss of “ professors.” " . , . 

(e) The student is not free to attend any lectures ho may choose ; he is nllottw 

particular class in a particular college ; tho whole resources of tho Unwera y- 
are not open to liim. This is inevitable under the present system of afliu 
colleges. , 

(c) The student is not encouraged to uso a library. Existing college libranB are 
adequate ; they are used as waiting-rooms rather than ns places of stu y » . 
impossible for a serious student to rend in them even if he can find too ^ 
which he needs. Briefly, tho college is organised ns a school, not as a um ^ 
ity institution ; there is no freedom of research, no intcUcotual enviro > 
there is no encouragement of individual taste, and no stimulus to stu y. 


Dunnicliep, Hobace B. 


The existing system of university education is faulfy in that students take up 
grea n vanety of subjects after they have matriculated. with a 

TrSa F matriculation standard the training should be of a general na 

view to developing the inteUect and to giving a boy a reasonable fund of generol 

would make elementary science compulsory in the matnoula * , ^ 

"“doubtedly. lost because they ore not given “ reaswable oh w 
before they are in a position to judge for themsolvra bo 

S ■^**®*’ passing the matriculation on ug geimoe 

S the scieicednterests him or not. H ho chooses to take s«® ^ 

subipoti * oxa^ation he should be obUged to take Engbsh ^d aU 

Tf it 'Kn ^® P®™iasible to mix up, say, history or a longuOo ' , jg 

Such toSn^V^ ^ &y their own vornaojdar (aud 

to Eng^gJ. “ ®"®^ point of vieiv) then lot it bo as a po^on of V 

oomtow* mterme^ate examination I suggest -that three soicnow bo taken. 

Se^ h T '’® adopted. Tho subjSets would ^“® “* Anatomy . 

physios, botany, zoology, geology, mineralogy, mathematics, physiology. » . 
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hj'gicnc, domestic science, commerce, etc. English is necessary because, if it wore not 
a subject of examination, its study would bo ncglooted altogether. 

In tho B.So. two correlated sciences would he taken (together with English), Ag., 
chemistry and physics, physics and mathematics, botany and zoology, anatomy and phy- 
siology, and so on. Honours would be taken in one subject only. There should be 
“ rmiversity lecturers ” who "would give courses of lectures in their subjects to students 
of all colleges for the honours B.Sc., and masters’ degrees. This would preclude students 
from mofnssil colleges from taking honours in a subject unless they transferred to a college 
in tho University town. In certain oases, it might bo possible to arrange for mofnssil 
colleges to teach for honours, but tho expense to tho mofussil colleges would bo out of all 
proportion to tho advantages of ha\’ing honours courses in their colleges, Tho same 
argument applies to the teaching for masters’ degrees, especially in science subjects. There 
should bo degrees for technology (aide my answer to question 7). I do not consider that 
training in commercial science is outside tho province of a university. These classes 
should be instructed by university lecturers. The University should possess university 
buildings. At present, tho colleges arc too individual. Tins system of inter-collegiate 
and university lecturers would do much to blend the various colleges into a corporate 
body. 

' The University should provide “ extension lectures ” and m'ght classes in such subjects 
ns English, typewriting, book-keeping, etc., to help those who are poor or who are 
occupied in tho day to acquire proficiency in some subject which wifi help to improve 
their condition in life. 

Arrangements might also be mode for well-knomi and successful teachers to lecture 
to their fellow- teachers on subjects in which thqy oro specialists. At present, this is condned 
to the training of school teachers. I do not suggest regular courses of lectures, but the 
institution of such courses as inny appear advantageous fiom time to time. 


Ddtt, Bamapada. 

Eo ; the existing system of education in the Calcutta University is not conducted 
on proper lines. The object of university education should bo to afford genuine 
culture, tliorougbncss, and efficiency to graduates so that they may bo -well-equipped 
to pursue their activities in life to the be'^t advantage 'to themselves and to their 
country'. This could bo attained only if the Umversity docs not merely test their 
efficiency by examinations, but watches over and guides their training from the beginning 
to the end with a view to the formation of character, and efficiency in the subjects of 
their studies. To live in a healtliy and sound educational atmosphere under the 
personal guidance of professors and teachers of tried ability and character is of para- 
mount importance for the purpose of attaining the desired tliorouglmess and efficionoy 
indicated above. The Calcutta University should attempt to create such an atmosphere 
as early ns possible and to enforce that cveiy student of tho University must, during tlie 
course of his studies, live in such an atmosphere. Tlie University of Calcutta is at 
present to a great extent an c.\amining university. It should ho converted into a teach- 
dng and residential university. 


Dutt, Eebati Raman. 

The success of training is determined by its results; the more efficient tho train- 
ing the abler these trained men are bound to prove in life ; tho fuller the opportunity the ■- 
-training gives tho higher and more complete -will bo tho position of the trained man in 
life. Thus, there are two ways of judging this training ; — 

(i) From the point of view of efficiency. 

(ii) From the point of view of opportunity. 

(i) Efficiency. The University of Calcutta has been in existence for over fifty years, 

' and has taken up the task of training us in nrt% science, law, medicine, and 
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engineering. Now Jot iH look nt tlio great men of Bengal from amongst the 
niumni of thi<) Univenfity niitl we alinli ilnd nn eminent juriit like Sir Bash- 
belmry UliO'^li, eminent judge'? like Sir .A*<titosli Mnkherjee. Sir Boinesb 
Clmndra Alitrn, Sir Gooroo Jiati llnnerjee, eminent smgeons like Stircdi 
Pni^nd Sarbndhiknri anil Jvcdnr Xnth D.is, and an eiuincnt pliilosophcr 
like Brejendra Nath Seal. 

But I am far from n<Innttitig that India lnek'< eminent meii. Some of tlicm are pro- 
bably the pride of tho Britixli Kmpirc. But may I n«k vhy Indian imiycr- 
sitics liavc produecd «o many Inwyera, judge's, nnd doctor-*, and not j-cicntisttr 
enginccra, nnd men of lottera ? The reason ia not far to Book, for it i? only in 
law that wo ean fyllj' realise onrwclvcs. attain tlio liighe-,1 possible height 
of a judgeship in the highest court of judicature. 

(ii) OppirtunUy. Out-<ide tho pulilic Eendeet tho University Ime not given us any 
training to niako us salt-resjwcting niul self-su'-tnining in agriculture, m- 
dustrics, banking, commerce, jounialism, book-isliting, public life, and nation 
building. Thus, the University has given tm no opportunities in ^ these 
respects nnd, if wo are eminent in any of these linc?^, sve ntlatn our eminence 
by dint of our onm effort.s and by n fortuitj* of cireuinst.snces. It is for 
this reason that wo havo got few sncce‘>sfiil men like Sir Itatan Tata 
nnd Sir Rnjcndra JInkerJee. 

1 have already said bow I have coif-idercd tlio syt-tem deficient from the point of 
view of cfllciency nnd opportunity. The Univcraily ns n body did not rcahsc 
its position to tlio full, its prc-einincnco ns tho highest brain of the socioty, ot 
tlio rulcm nnd tho rnicd, to give ns the highest and best in life, to maKO us 
pclf-rcspeoting nnd self-reliant to the utmost. Tho University was bouna to 
give us all tho best in our little universe of life, to fit us for tho Inga " 
ofiices in the State nnd the highest concerns abroad, and it can nos'cr su m 
to this limitation that thus far nnd no further shall thy alumni go, W e 
no British unh-ersity, howos'cr poor and recent in origin, could over tin 
subniilling to this limitation. Is not the Indian university then , jr^ 
talented orgaiu.snUoii6 of tho Empire to make the Empire svhnt it is J 
the Indian unis’oreity fully realised this position it svould not has'c sa Q 
to SCO its niumni over relegated to subordinate position” in the Sta • , 

would have asked itself why should its niumni over be '• hewers of woo 
drawers of water ” srithhi its own home, wliy should it not stnnu o 
with tho other universities of the Empire ns regards equal .^ti, 

privileges for all ? Had tho Indian univcrbity fully realised its posj i 
respect to tho State it would have made the first move to see that tlio B 
olliccs wore within tho reach of ' its students, and would havo^ had 
prayed for simuUnnoous examinations in India. If tho Indian iinivcrsi J 
fully realised its own worth it would have urged tho employment o i 

graduates in tho Indian Educational Senicc amongst tho professore ^ 

colleges within its own control. I know these appointments are no , ^ 
University to make, but I wonder that tho University never mode any 
for these appointments. Apart from these bold claims, fancy buoH a . . 

institution as tho Calcutta University, proud'of some of the mos 
talent of tho British Empire, submitting meekly to this tho . 

its first-olass B. A.*b nnd M. A.’sarc equivalent to tho matnom 

has ever tnmdly paid w 


London University. Tho Indian university nos ever .t *i,e 

respectful recognition to a foreign degree, bo it attoined m y 
yesterday universities of Groat Britain. ‘ ‘ , Ir 

Another defect is tho isolation of tho University from tho currents of J of the 

m recent years that Indian administration found a ° 5 _p-aitv sommar 

University, and oven then tho course is not very full. Tho ^^ian life, 

has not contributed its tlioughts upon tho -various problomBoi ^ 

caste and co-operative credit and banldng, Indian 1“^“®]”®®,^ -pfomi. immioi- 
service and public espcnditiwe. Imperial preference and 
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pallties, district boards and l^isiatures electorates and franchises. Ezninent 
public men. do not come and meet the younger generation as their teachers 
in the seminars and do not publish their lectures for the benefit of all. Con- 
trast with tliis the unique spectacle that Professor Woodrow Wilson was drawn 
from a uniyersitj' chair to dll the chair of the President of the United States. 

Another great defect of the Indian university is its forgetfulness of its local habitation. 

- ''It is s. university of the East, an Inchan university, and as such it must explain 
Eastern culture and civilisation. Eastern etliics and philosophy, Indian poetry 
and Indian art, India’s present and India’s past. But let us ask oursrives if 
the University has served tius purpose, how many of these Eastern works have 
found their place in the ourricuhun of the University, how much of the East 
tius Eastern graduate can explain to a yotmg enquirer from the West, how 
many of tliese Eastern works has the university translated for the enlighten- 
ment of the West. It is idle to expect that a Max Muller or Goldstuoker 
would ever come and beat our drums. Oui University has got to do it. 
Timidity, silent self-negation, is as much a vice as bold self-assertion. 


Dutta, Peomode Chandea. 

The existing system of university education does not afford full opportunity of ob- 
taining the highest training, espeoi^y with regard to the moral and the physical side 
of the students’ nature. The intellectual trauaing is also deficient, because ; — 

(a) students have learnt to think too much of the examinations and because 
college authorities (both Government and private) generally judge of a pro- 
fessor’s work by the number of his students passing the_ examination ; 

{h) Indian -teachers who are really fit for carrying on research, and to cany 
it on are not encouraged by the provision of adequate facilities as regards 
library and laboratory ; indeed, the complaint is general that they are some- 
. times discouraged by their official superiors ; 

(c) students see in Government college that learning and character do not 

mean higher status and they are, therefore, led to set small value upon them j 
they try to imitate the dress and habits of their European professors and 
are often tempted to go to England to get a sort of status in society and also 
a higher salary under Government ; 

(d) examinations are not conducted in the right spirit ; and 

(e) inefficient European and Indian professors are not shunted off to work for whicn 

they might be better fitted. 


Dutta, Eabindea Mohan. 

I do not consider that the existing system of university education affords to yomig 
ludians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest trammg. _ 

The'existing system is deficient from this point of view in the foUowmg respects : 

(a) The most qhvious defect of the existing system, which strikes even a very super- 
ficial observer, is the want of accommodation for students m crtleges. 
' aiost of the Calcutta colleges shut their doors agamst stutots who do not 
pass the matriculation examination in the first division. The post-gra ua 
classes of the University cannot accommodate all the students who are 
desirous of prosecuting their studies in any particular braniffi of knowledge after 
the B.A. or B.So. stage. A few facts and figures will make ol^r how er^g 
is the need for more spacious accommodation. In the year 1>>17 no less than 
50 students were refused admission to the fifth year class m English of tn 
post-graduate arts college of the Univerrity, 

students i the fifth year dasses of physics and chemistry ha c 
admission to a larger number of students than were actually taken m, ^ 

The Presidency College and the Scottish Churches College did not toke m any 
students in their first year classes except those who had obtamed a com* 
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parativdy high position among the successful candidates in the lost matru^a- 
tion examination, who had passed in the first division. The result of such a 
state of things is that, in most cases, the students who are refused ad^sion 
are compdled to take up less congenial courses of study, or to give up 
collegiate studies altogether — to prevent hoth of which should be one of e 
principal objects of university reform. 

(6) Another defect of the existing system is that it does -not equip the ^ 

its graduates to carry on any work for the advancement of learnmg after 
college life. It gives us a training only in one of the European lan^age , 
namely English, wliioli cannot claim the monopoly of all knowledge in a y 
particular subject, "l^e have to go to French or German 
to carry on any work of research of real value foriheprogressof toov- 8 
But, for this purpose, there are very poor facilities in the Calcutta umv y- 
Formerly, classes for the teaching of French and German were li^u y 
Calcutta University, but the work done in these was not at all satBta . • 
Now even these have been discontinued. The result is that 
who are anxious to carry on any work for the advancement of too s 
are left to their own resources which, in this country, are very ^ woiiU 

<c) The third defect of the existing system of - university^ education, wmen ^ 
noting in this connection, is its effect^ on the physique of the s 
In order to be an M.A. or M.Sc. of our University 
to spend eight years in a secondary school and six years 
These fourteen years of academic life are spent in anatmosplie . 
physical culture is optional and more or less a matter of luxury, , 
ns intellectual culture is the thing of prime “nportance, an 
should be compulsory. The result is that the greater part of the 
of this University pays very little attention to systematic physicn e. 

As a consequence, we find that speedy physical deterior^on ta e P 
and every new generation of students is physically much imerv> 
preceding generati 9 n. More ' than 25 per cent, of the thirtv 

University are short-sighted and about half of those who are a ^ 

are dyspeptics or diabetics or victims of some other chronic 
like nature. We cannot attribute these diseases to climatic or sa 
economic conditions of the. country for people living under the 
conditions, but away from schools and colleges, are, on an average, m „ 
off in point of health than their bretliren educated in schools a 
With the deterioration of physique the vitality of the educated o ® 
shortened and weakened, and all the consequent evils follow TTniver- 

course. Now^ what is all this due to ? The average gradui^ o . . g ^jU 

sity begms his school career in the sixth or seventh year. Kom -ontine 

he is 22 or 23, his bones are ground in the mills of school or co g jj^mber 
at the rate of five hours per diem, and he has to spend almost an eq , 
of hotfrs over his books at home in preparing llie school or co g . 

At schools or colleges he is generally given the option of a ® ‘ jgjgQ 

games of football, cricket, etc., whidi very * A take part in 

in our tropical climate. But the majority of studente do ftlieir studies, 
these ; for they find that attention to these will be at the cos o jg 

that are necessary to get the University certificate. npElectcd. 

looked upon as a thing of minor importance, and when 

Indulgence in English games like football, cricket, and n 
they are adopted, is baneful in consequence.^ Tlio nhvsical exercise 

suited to the climatic conditions,' and the native methods develop* 

which, under our local conditions were conducive to " polite life, 

■ment of the body, are now thought out of date and g^mgdo compul- 

But all these evils cdUld he remedied if physical „„nointing hatches 

sory in our schqdls and colleges and'if the Uniyeraty, y PI condi* 

of touring coijfmitt**es of examiners, made physical fitn 
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lion precedent to tlio conferring of degrees. The varieties of physical exercise 
that troulcl'bo made cotnpulsory should be of the most harmless tj'pe, 
c.g.. Lands (raising and lowering the bod 5 ' and placing both the feet and, 
hands on the ground] and Baithaks (t.e., alternate sitting down and standhig 
up erect) in dilTcrcnt postures, but these should form a compulsory part of 
the school and college routine. 

(d) Another defect of the exist ing system is that it docs not keep us in touch with 
thcTcaliVicsof actual life. We ate taught things in almost every branch 
of knowledge with which ourconcern ends with the close of our college career ; 
and when we Icnvo college we find that wo arc ns ignorant of the world 
before us ns if wo had never attciniHcd to understand it. This is one of the 
most serious .drawbacks of the existing system of education. One concrete 
illustration will serve better to explain my imsition than any number of ab- 
stract general statements. Let us take the ease of an average B.A. of our 
University who has passed the B.A. examination with English, philosopliy, 
and politics ns ins anhjecls. He 1ms been taught ctliics but tbe social basi*' 
of the ethical systems of which he has rend is so very different from that of 
his own country that he finds it necessary to forget the ImlMcarnt truths 
of his books as soon as the examination is over. The institution of caste, 
the social forms of conduct, the dicta of prevailing public opinion ns condi- 
tions of individual conduct arc factors with whicli the average graduate 
of our Univendtj' is not competent to deal because of his almost complete 
ignorance of them. lie is familiarised with foreign standards of conduct^ 
but lie is a stranger to those of liLs own home. Hence, ho becomes discontented 
and becomes an iconoclast in spirit. — 


Advocates of tbe oxisiing system will say that good ideals ought to be imported 
• from abroad in order to improve those of our oivn homes. This is, no doubt, true. 
But all improvement and all reform presuppose a knowledge of the thing to bo 
reformed, or improved. But what we arc doing in our University is to shut out 
almost all knowledge of the things to bo improved and to import a knowledge of things 
whioli, under existing conditions, are impracticable in our countiy. This is surely de- 
plorable. Education is a preparation for life ; it is not essentially a preparation for 

is true of this one branch of Imowledgc is also true of most other things that are 
taught in our colleges. Physics, chemistrj-. ngriciUturo, and even nicdicme, are taught 
mainly from the Western standpoint. So, as soon as a student leaves colfcge, ho has 
very often to forget his hooks for the world with winch he has got to deal docs not re- 
quire bis knowledge. The ideal to bo aimed at should be that the truths of soience or 
art should bo taught not merely as things necessary to pass university examinations, 
but- as things that are of value in our actual life in the world brfore us. Primary 
books in scLols sbovdd give less attention to descriptions of tea plantations and cotton 
plantations, which very few of our boys n-ill hove occasion to see, and more attention to 
paddy cultivation or jute cultivation, which are matters of evc^day We. So also 
in coficf'cs it is of much greater importance for our students to loiow what Manu or 
Bbisma“says, or Srildshna in his Gita says, or the Muhammadan faiuts say about the 
standards of conduct, than to know what Socrates says, or Zeno says, or Epicurus says, 
or even Kant says about the very sametlungs. The real eduoation and development 
of a people lies in the path chalked out for it by its own history and traditions, 
ie bv its genius; an education wliioli is based on an ignorance of ones oivn native con- 
ditioiis is always destined to be abortive in its consequences. 


Forrester, Rev. J.-C.' 


The cour.sos arc loo elaborate, ambitious, and pretentious. The passman usually 
i ust gets tbrougb the course in the two years, with a superficial knowledge only of bis course. 
I think the courses should he shortened and n more thorough knowledge required. The 
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fisential of univi'r.-'ily trainini; !■( af'ciirntf knowli'ilRo. TJie present courfcs of ntudy 
produce SHpcrJU'iidily and iimcruracy. TIih i** »uy coti'-idcrcd opinion with regard to 
nmlheinnticB ; I believe it to he true of HngH‘*h;niid I have licard eitnilar opiniom 
expres'-t'd by tenchere of other eubjeetB. 


Ganguli, Sukekdka jMohan. 

The present •»ysteni of education otgniii-ed by the Unlver?ity of Calcutta doc* not 
in general nfTord to htndcnti of nbililj'fiill op|X>rtnnity of obtaining the highest Iramin? 
and culture. Mo>.t htudentH care more for degree* timji for training and cullurt*.^ ” 
pay fees and attend college cla^.'-es only for tho j)ercentagii of attentiancu. Teaching has 
>degonernted into dictating noU**) suited to be answers for exnminatiou question*! culled 
mostly from bn7.anr notes and guides. Tli« whole pystoin has degenerated into a 
luncliino for holding ('.xantiontions and conferrini; d'*greos. Ilecognition of naen 
deiwnds entirely upon examination re.suUs, which again depend more upon crain^nnng o 
notes than anything else. J’revinuM to the Univer>itit'S Act of IhOI the Calcutta 
University was purely an examining body, but steps are now being- taken to convert i 
into a Icncbing university as far as practicable. 

Tho chief defects may he t)iimmnri''e<l ns follow* 


(i) Course for the haehthr's 

(a) Heavy courses of studies prescrilM'd by tho University for the different 

of the university career. — Students have to grapple with loo ,t (.• 

without aiming at a thorough grasp of the subject-matter. The re.*ult js 
they acquire n knowledge too slnallow to las of any prnctiral, u^- 
studies for the graduate cours** should rather bo intensive, than exten 
fi) JIuItiplicity and rigour of examinations. — Students hnvi> to pass too ”*1”^ . 
nminntions before obtaining tho bachelor's degree, and these oxamina 
are often very .stiff. Thus, an undue importance is attached to these o. 
ntions, which certainly Pcrve ns so many bars to tho progress of rca c 
tion. Tho intermediate examination is not at all necessary. , 

(c) Defective method of tenehing in colleges. — ^Teaching in ^ j 

consist in simply dictating notes and doUvoriug lectures. Tcac i * . 
btudeuts ulilco should have free access to well-appointed libraries an 
ratorics, and freely mix with one another. • i,n»jiar 

(d) External innucuec.s abo stand in tho way of real education.— The ordinar 

publisher, wlio-so chief aim is to make money, often publislies no c , 
etc., w’hicli contaminate tho minds of btudonts. Tho publication 
notes, etc., should bo proscribed. , . . i„id 

(c) Want of proper tutorial nssistauco to students. — ^Too much import -.-gi-so 
on lecture w'ork and too littlo on tutorial help to students, wiiilo 
should liayo boon tho case. .. i,„ Hio 

(/) Selection of text-books. —It happens at times that teiql-books 

University are not suitable. Tho University should bo more ca rtWoefc 
selection of text-books. Teachers acluallj' engaged in tcacning 
should bo roprosonted on tho board of studies in tho same. 


(ti) Course for the master' s'Segrcc. ^ 

Tho University of Calcutta provides for post-graduate teaching bo^ Act*on^i 
scionco. Most of tho defects in tho scheme sanctioned by the from Juno 

have boon removed by tho passing oT th' recent Bill which camo into lorce « 

1917. There still remain minor defects which must bo removed h" *' 
may be regarded os perfect, 
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The chief points which the University should take particular notice of are the follow- 
ing : — — 

(a) A substantial library grant should bo made annually for the equipment of the 
University library which, chiefly because o£ the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh 
jMukherjeo’s great interest in it, is, at present, by far the best library in India. 
Uoflnito steps should bo taken to make it an ideal library. 

tfi) A well-equipped laboratory should be maintained by the University. 

{«) Post-graduate teachers should have greater freedom for private studies in their 
own special subjects, and they should have suflSoient leisure to carry on in- 
dependent investigations. 

{d) Specialists in dillcrcnt branches of subjects should bo placed in charge of their 
respective departments. 

{c) Increased facilities to students should bo provided for research work by in- 
stituting scholarships, etc. 

(/) Distinguished educationists of European nniversities should be invited to deliver 
lectures at the University. 


Ganguli, Syajiaohaean. 

No ; 1 do not. Great progress lias Indeed been made in recent years in the matter 
•of proN-iding opportunity of obtaining tho highest training, and for this Bengal is greatly 
indebted to tho princely benefactions of Sir Taraknnth Palit and Sir Bash Bsliary Ghose, 
And to the mental breadth and high administrative ability of our late vice-chancellor, 
Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, a part of whose plan lias been to get professors of high repute 
from Europe. Wo have now a number of professors carrying on original researches, la 
collaboration with their gifted pupils. Capping nil our previously emsting rwemch 
•organisations the Bcsearch Institute ol our great scientist, Sir J. C. Bose, of woild-wldo 
fame, has just been established and tho State has generously come to tho help of tos 
institute, which has also received lorge benefactions from wealthy and generous Indians. 
But, in comparison with university work in Germany, we have still much further progress 
•to make. 


Geddes, Paxmck. 

■ No; the existing system is not merely deficient; it is a 
this may bo mitigated by the individual teachers at their best. 

ipsychology and pedagogy, now and increasingly discredited m all living schools, is still, 
and peculiarly, conserved in the universities. "Witness, B,g , . 

(o) The essential insistence on passive memorisrag of lecture notes and text-books, 
in short on cram for the examinations. 

(b) Mass instruction, without sufficient individual contact with teachers, and 

free questioning ot them accordingly. 

(c) Insistence on details, and examination too much on ihese, with insuffi(a--4 

general comprehension and appreciation of the subject. 

S -ults too much apart from the 

•(/) Attainment of mere broad-winning employment, too much apart from true pro- 

StaSon“of*SlSc, practical, social, and moral interests generally, inevit. 

(h) EesStant cdlego^almospbcro too much exhaled from solitary drudgeries; and 
' ^ these in prcTOlenfc anxiety and fear-fear alike of approaching exammakons 
■ and of future uselessness. 
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(t) CoDsequenlr scarcity of true aeademio life, that of vivid adolescence, inspired 
and guided by vital senescenis, all feeling at leisure and liberty, yet con. 
centrating these towards 'active study and discussion, and through (thus 
clarified) social purpose towards more and more effective attainment and 
service. 


Gho$a, Fbatapcandba. 

To youths of ability full opportunity is afforded by the present system of university 
education. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

The existing system does not give full opportunity of obtaining 'the highest train* 
ing, for : — 

(a) There is very seldom any association uith high class tcachm of character ^ 

(b) Young men do not live much in an intellectual atmosphere. 

(e) Trained teachers are very few — ^for the ablest men seek and enter other profes* 
sions on account of the low salaries and inferior status of teachers and 
lecturers. 

(d) There are too many examinations — ^without the necessary help in the way,of 

teaching — and this results in candidates having recourse to dishonest meana 

(e) AU over the land students seem to exist for the colleges ond the universities, and 

not these for the students. 

(/) University education seems to be dominated by “ official politics,’’ ond ideals 
of education and advancement of learning are made secondary to departmental 
politics. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswae. ' 

There are certain defects in the existing system which prevent the training^ of the 
intellect from being thorough and stand in the way of the formation of those habits thw 
mark out tbe scholar. They lead the under-graduate to abjure independent tlunkmg and- 
to shun the tedious mental effort that is implied in a critical study of the subjects whioh 
be offers for his examinations. Just when ho has acquired a certain measure of fanuh* 
Bnty with them the ordeal of the intermediate examination looms large before bis menta 
vision, theoretic interest in' what might have been his favourite studies disappears, ana 
he naturally turns to what u ill pay. Reflection, freedom of thougKtT and tho spirit of 
enquii^ ate discovered to he nnavailing or, at any rate, not so effective as the power 
commitiiag to memory paraphrases, demonstrations, and conolnsions ; for^ his oxamm 
ation is a test of the amount of information that ho has gleaned from a certain number o_ 
prescribed or recommended books. The teacher cannot remedy the evil, which degra es 
him as much as it does the student. BHs work is defined by the syllabus and has to do 
done with strict regard to the time at liis disposal and the nature of the ordeal for wmoD 
he prepares the students. He cannot ignore them with impunity, for with those whom o 
teaches success in the examination is the first and most important thing, and iatellectua* 
ciutare and the pursuit of truth for its own sake a bad second. -Honoc, an uneducatioiw 
method obtains in the colleges whioh consists in suppl3dng the student with roady-ma o 
solutions, and not in bringing out the latent powers of his mind and teaching him to see lor 
himself. The evil is aggravated by the fact that the teacher has to lecture as a rule to 
large classes cornppsed of students of widely different aptitudes. Unless ho cares to 
forfeit the attention and confidence of his pupils (and it must be clear "that ho can ga 
nothmg by losing them) ho must try to present w’ithin a very limited time the moxunum 
of information in an attractive form and style. He gives them, 'therefore, no leisure to 
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think and ho takes away the incentive to thought by explaining as lucidly as possible, and 
with a prolusion of illustrations, the difficult portions of the book or the subject that he 
tenches. The learners discover as a consequence that the enquiry and effort needed for 
an intellectual mestery ever their subjects are supererogatory, or even a sheer waste of 
precious time. Those who arc apt among them pick up the teacher’s tricks of speech and 
turns of expression and learn to manipulate them for their purposes in the examination. 
They give the examiner little that is their own. Borrowed ideas in a borrowed garb form 
the staple of their answers. 

After the intermediate stage the student braces himself up for another, and a more 
severe, test of application and memory. The old method is renewed, for he has learnt to 
be at homo in it. Besides, it answers his purpose better than anything else, because 
witliin the short space of two academic sessions, wliich means less than two years, he has 
to study a number of now and difficult books and make his acquaintance with unfamiliar 
and abstruse branches of learning. But, if I am not wrong, it is not the abstruseness of 
the subjects learnt, but the mode of learning them, the attitude of the mind towards the 
issues wliich they raise, and the problems wliich they solve that should distinguish the 
university student from the schoolboy. This right temper is, however, seldom in evi- 
dence. And the rcconco'ving of existing knowledge, the fcoussing cf scattered rays cf 
light, and the eo-ordination of ideas derived'from different branches of study are never 
attempted. His hands are full, ho cannot stop to distinguish between the white light 
and the coloured, ho stores liis mind once more with paraphrases, analyses, demonstrations, 
opinions, and theories. He has trained and developed his memory at the expense of every 
other faculty, and ho relies on it alone as a resource of sovereign potency against the ordeal. 
He crams, and the facility with which he devours subjects and sciences is equalled only 
by the facility with which ho purges liis mind of them as soon as the examination is over. 

Conditions are better when he takes a post-graduate course. He comes into contact 
with professors who are men of first-rate ability and who enjoy asceitain degree of freedom 
in the matter of teaching because they arc entrusted with the conduct of the examinations 
for which they prepare the students. He has access to a well-appointed library, and his 
mind is not altogether rcccptivo when he is worldng in the seminars and laboratories. 
At the same time, he has the guidance of capable tutors at every stage. Above all, he is 
permitted to devote his undivided attention to a subject which ho has learnt to like, 
and in which ho has made some progress. The circumstances favour, therefore, honest - 
work and independent investigation under the influence oi intellectual ouziosity. But 
old habits die hard, and it may bo that he is never weaned from methods with which ho 
has grown familiar and the utihty of which ho has learned by repeated success to appreci- 
ate. 

To improve this state of tilings I would do away udth the intermediate examination 
and admit matriculates to colleges after testing their fitness for a university course. 
Such a change would, in the first instance, ensure the homogeneity of the classes, which 
is an importrnt condition of really good work. Secondly, it would give the teacher three 
years at least to lead his pupil, to adopt bis own conception oi bis favourite subject; and to 
teach it to him carefully and thoroughly. The learner will also have the requisite time at 
his disposal, as w’ell as a sufficient motive’ for systematic and sound progress. For while 
the ordeal of on external examination will not be constantly and painfully present in his 
mind for at least three years he will realise, at the some time, that the sifting-house ex- 
aminations at the end of each term or session will find out whether he has conscientiously 
worked on the linos recommended by his teacher and up to the standard prescribed by 
him. 

The change advocated above will involve a reduction of the syllabus, for, while the 
student offers three or four subjects for the examination for a degree, he is required to 
pass in five at the intermediate stage. Such a reduction seems desirable in the interests 
of thorough and systematic study. If, however, it is held that a broad intellectual cul- 
ture is incompatible with the concentration of the student’s attention on a limited number 
of subjects just after matriculation I would ask the college to which he belongs to teacli 
him an additional branch of knowledge, preferably one of the more important physical 
sciences if he does not intend to offer science for his examination, and the liistorics of 
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Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi K an t a. 

The existing system of education of the Calcutta University does not afford the 
fullest opportunity to Indian students of ability for attaining the highest culture in edu- 
cational life for the following reasons s — 

(а) Because the subjects taught in the matrioulation classes are not perfect, but 

defective, in many respects. Study of English history is altogether omitted. 
Study of geography and history is not made compulsory. 

In arts also the study of Indian history is altogether omitted and the study of 
other histories is made optional. 

Elementary courses of science, such as physics or physical geography, are not 
prescribed in the matriculation e xam i na tion. 

Studies of the above subjects from the very beginn ing of educational life are neces- 
sary for attainment of intellectual culture. 

(б) The numbers of students taught in a class or a section is too many- and it 

is not possible for a lecturer or professor to pay particular care or attention 
to every student. Besides, they pay more attention to finish the courses 
rather than to inquire whether the students have learnt and assimilated 
what they have been taught. 

;(c) There is no adequate number of veteran educationists, nor proper equipment 
in colleges for post-graduate studies or for research. Pecuniary consider- 
ations usually forbid the maintenance of an adequate number of staff and 
equipment for such post-graduate education. Professors employed in post- 
graduate teaching are often engaged in teaching undergraduates. 

•(t?) The object of university edacation nowadays is maMy to make a liveli 
hood. None is educated for the mere sake of education itself, i.e., for the 
attainment of learning, acquisition'of knowledge, and the highest culture in 
life. Passing examinations is now the only motive. 

^e) Egoistic consideration predominates in all grades of university education, rather 
than the altruistic. The mam object of education seems to be the benefit of 
oneself and his family, but not so much of society. The element of com- 
munal interest in university education is almost wanting. Sometimes distin- 
guished scholars and men of the highest attainment are found not to render 
any benefit to society. 

.( / ) The present university education trains certain men for certain professions 
only. An educational degree is considered a passport for entering a profes- 
sion, or an office, or other employment. 

{g) The present system does not afford facilities for agricultural, industrial, and 
' commercial education. 


GilohrIsx, B. N. 

The present system does not afford to young Indians of ability full opportunity 
'of obtaining the highest training. In practically every respect the system is deficient. 
As an enumeration or description of the weaknesses of the system would lead me to 
interminable lengths I merely give what I consider to be the chief defects. 

The young Indian- of ability does not receive proper training in schools. 
This is especially true of the medium of instruction — English. I do not exaggerate 
when I say- that 95 per cent of the students who pass into the University by 
the matriculation test is not able to follow even simple lectures in English. The 
same jiolds of students at both the degree and mastership stages, with the percentage 
•only slightly reduced. Obviously .no progi'ess in university education is possible tilt 
the condition of progress is established, ahd that condition is simply a knowledge of 
the language in which the university subjpcts are taught. If it is unfair to compare 
local students-with Western students when this fundamental element of difference 
'sts, it is, it seems to me, as unreasonable to establish universities with Western 
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completeness till the students are able to understand the language through which they 
are taught. Many of the enormities and makeshifts of the present situation are due- 
to this fatal and fundamental ignorance. The University itself, ns well as its students, 
lias become ^mongrclised by the lack of a thorough-going policy on this subject. The 
mGclium of instruction should bo either tho local vernaculars or the English languagOf. 
properly taught and understood. Progress apart from tho seltlcmont of this questi^ 

— lue Jons ct origo of our troubles — is impossible, and the University reconstituted in 
uself,^ or broken up into now universities to a greater or lesser extent, according to the- 
organisation, will be an nocolorntod repetition of what has taken place in tho last fifty 
years. * 

The improvement of the teaching of English is, therefore, of the most urgent iin» 
portanco, and for that improvcmoiit better schools and teachers are necessary. In 
other words, reform in secondary and primary education is tho prerequisite of re- 
form in university education. Such reform must necessarily bo a process lasting over 
a considorablo period of years and, in the meantime, the reorganisation of the Uni- 
vorsity-— such, at least, is my opinion — must mako room for a period of transition m 
which the bad present will gradually merge into n good future. Without concentration 
on tho schools by Government, private agencies, and tho University itself I see no 
way out of the present impaase or, at tho best, from the transition period. The Uni- 
versity must piny its part by insistence on good ontranco qualifications, otherwise, the 
schools will work to the minimum standard nccessatyf a minimum which, at present, 

IS an irreducible minimum of ineflScienoy. 

^is ignorance^ of tho medium of instruction has' by its ramifications and results 
made the University a less offioiont centre of instruction than an English seconds 
sonooh One of the most patent and poisonous and, at the same time, inevitable results 
or it iB_ cramming.” This, in its various forms and with its various accompani- 
monts, is an evil rampant among students. Wcalmcss in English is its main, though- 
not its only, cause. Starting in the schools, whoro tho boys memorise fifty ® ® 
hundred essays in an imperfectly assimilEted foreign languogo for the matrioulofion, 

It permcats every nook and cranny of university work. College teachers pander to 
It, instead of suppressing it, for in a scheme of competitive colleges passing powM is- 
the greatest asset in both teachers and colleges. Where &e income of both teochers 
and colleges depends on the ability to pass largo numbers of students methods or 
teaching, or the social (distinct from the University) results, are not first oonsider- 
ations. Accompanying the bad teaching is bad learning, fostered largely by the 
oram-book, the printing, editing, and writing of which are on a. par with its heino 
purpose. Both cramming and tho iazaar cram-book inevitably result from 
of the language in which the examinations arc conducted. (Uie system of sdectiow 
which results in, save in rare coses, a selection among memories. The hest^stucen , 
judged by examination results, is' the best meriioriser. Every examination in whicir 
1 have taken part is proof positive of this statement. Individuality in treating ques- 
tions is_ a very raro .thing. The examiner is more a recorder of mistakes in memory 
than a judge of mental calibre in tho proper sense. 

^ iflie present organisation of the University leads to similar results. No credit 
is given to anything save examination results. College records are valuable only Jn 
so far as they admit a student to the examination gamble. College teaching, too, fol- 
lows the line of least ‘resistance and greatest returns. Hopelessly entangled in the 
not of college competition, tho majority of teachers content themselves with the readingj^ 
summarising, or expounding of the prescribed books. A dead, and deadening, level 
of text-book works makes them experts in text-books and textual oriticism, but by no 
moans masters of their subjects. Students fail to appreciate any subject, or any In- 
dividual treatment of a subject, which does not exactly fit into the set limits of me 
examination. There is one track, and on track only, that the average college teocher 
dare tread, and that is tho narrow, well-trodden text-book track leading to the ex- 
amination heayen. 

How in the present organisation departure from the track is possible is difiSouli' 
to see. In a university where many' college teachers are badly paid, very m®®™' 
potent, and where the area of the university is as large as it is, the independent teaener 
risks failure by the very foot of his independence. The shackles of the organis- ^ 
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ntiou fi:c liim iu a prisou of prescribed courses aud ' suggested ’ books. If ho teaches 
a subject for the B.A. ho cannot examine in that subject; and too frequently the ex- 
aminer is, by his qualiiications, as well ns by the examination rules, unable to leave the 
safe shelter of the preseribed book. The large-scale production of our University has 
led to standardised articles and, in my opinion, standardisation is the result ot the 
organisation. Just ns machine-made goods oust home industries — and home industries 
produce the most jjucca articles — so n federal university like the Calcutta machine 
•kills the individunlitj* ot colleges, teachers, and students. Loss organisation, or rather 
•smaller organisations and more individuality, nro whnt wo want and this, in my view, 
can be achieved best through unitary teaching universities. 

klore is said on this question in my answer to questions 5 and 0. 

The organisation of studies, again, is dcficicMt. The ordinary point of departure 
in a university is the degree stage, but in Calcutta there has been added a new stage, 
unlike any nominally similar stage I Icnow of, called the “ post-graduate " stage, qualify- 
ing for mastership degrees. Those post-graduate classes arc in no proper sense of the 
term post-graduate : tlioy are post-graduate only because they come after the graduate 
•stogc. They imply no research or independent work ; bnt a huge and exponsivo organis- 
ation has been built up^ to answer the demand for this “ post-graduate ’’ work. The 
typo of the work may be gauged by the foot that, in the course of English language and 
literature, students liavo entered the “ post-graduate " stage without having rend a 
single play of Shakespeare t The demand for these mastership closscs is a symptom 
•of n rabid local disease — the consuming desire for Government service. Government 
•.service lins clouded our locol university horizon, ond students try in every possible 
way to qualify for such service, by taking every possible advanced course 
the University offers. The idoo has come to prevail — ^liow, I nm not nwnro 
— that the M.A. or the i\I.A.,B.L. is a sine qua non for the provincial services. 
The University, to meet the demand, lias built up the present organisation nt great 
•expense, with little university value, and M.A.’s arc ground out witii yearly regularity 
to file applications before district mngislrnles or other officials, the majority to fall 
back on nnj’ chance appointment for which their miscellaneous qualificntions may have 
fated (or rather viufittcdj them. Government service and the Bar (in order of pre- 
iorenco) arc almost the invariable first choices of students as careers. School teach- 
ing is usually the refuge of the disappointed in the Bor, though it is a thousandfold 
more vitallj* productive. 

The University, in my opinion, should never have encouraged the present M.A. 
courses. Their cxislencc has reduced the graduate degrees to the status of a mogni- 
fied matriculation «nd llio longer the system lives the more stereotyped become its 
results. In this connection, as an alleviation, if not a total euro of evil, I urge strong- 
ly the institution of some equivalent to the Ci\nl Service Commission in England, 
•whicli will sever the standards of Government scr^'ico from university standards. 
•Once this is done there will bo some possibiUty oi organising post-groduatc work in 
'the real sense of the term. I also hold tliat the present M.A. courses should be 
absolutely recast — llic subjects taught in the Jf.A. being incorporated in the B.A. 
honours oxaminotion. The examination standard in the M.A. is practically tbot of 
ihe B.A. honours : the scope of subjects is very mucli the same, with a considerable 
■addition of " suggested ” books. The examinations should bo tests of ability to handle 
•subjects, not of knowledge in text-books or jiowcr ot memory. Personally, I am content 
to leave to the student himself the reading of dozens of books and hundreds of theories 
In his Biibjeets, provided I as on examiner con satisfy myself tliot he can tell mo the 
general principles of his subject and show mo that ho can bundle his questions sntis- 
‘fnctorily. In my opinion, the M.A. examinations at present tend to deteriorate, rather 
'than improve, the students. Their moin result is simply to make him mcinoriso for 
■two years more whnt ho has already memorised for the graduate examination, plus 
•a few more theories. The M.A. process is like the topping of the date palm — the 
tapping kills. 

The abolition of the present M.A. olosses would, of course, destroy the organis- 
•ation built up to foster them. This organisation shows, in my opinion, the weokncsscs 
of the present system more patently than any other branch of the university adminls- 
•fcration and work. Only a few years ago the needs for the mastership courses wore 
cnot by the Presidency College. This college by restricting its numbers was able to do 
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good work ; but the University by means of lecturers — ^many of whom were Presidenej 
uoliege teachers — undertook the provision of lectures for those whom fte Presidency 
Oollege could not admit. The numbers seeking the M.A. and M.So. degrees increased 
by leaps and bounds, the Umversity, in the meantime, appointing paid lecturers. Every 
one, irrespective of his abilities, who paid his fees was admitted to these post-graduate 
classes, and in the University the old story was repeated, the story of the ruination 
of education in the colleges — the story of supply and demand, of a thousand students 
giving seven thousand rupees monthly. The University staff, built upon and paid 
by me students, increased and multiplied till, other reasons intervening, a committee 
made the recommendations on which the present mastership work is based. Every- 
one connected with that work welcomed the principle of active co-operation recom- 
mended, for everyone was disgusted with the continuous tug-of-war existing between 
coUeges and the University^ But what happened was not co-operation with the colleges, 
but a new kind of^ competition. In the new independent staff appointed by the Uni- 
versity several resigned from colleges to accept the terms of the University ! The co- 
operation could, in my opinion, only have been effective had the colleges been 
strengthened, instead of weakened. • „ 

In the opinions of most of those who have done the so-called “ post-graduate 
completely unfitted for such work but, in order to make them 
good M.A. 's, colleges were weakened, the only agents who could fit students for ju.A. 
work. ’JO 


The result is now a hybrid organisation. In some colleges certain of 
are University post-graduate lecturers, others are not. The University staff itself ha 
no college connection whatever, thus transgressing one of the fundamentals of a urn- 
. versity as laid down by the London University Commission, and agreed to by inos 
oducationists. Not only bo, but a study of the personnel, of the University staff 
show a large proportion of students with very recent degrees who certainly have ne 
done any real post-graduate work themselves. These in a year or two oemme 
examiners while their own college teachers are not even M.A. teachers. ?, 

sphere for these men, I submit, is oollege teaching and, until 
best men are wanted in our colleges, we can never get away from the topsy-turvj 
of the present situation. jj 

^ I was in the Presidency College several of my colleagues--ond 

junior officers sat side bv side on the- M.A. hoard with examiners who bad , 



M.A. of to-day and to-moiTow. One of the best students I had at the F j 
lege once complained to me that some of the examiners knew less a present 
jects than the students. His complaint w'as not unfounded. • impossible 

system I believe this abuse is not so marked though it still exists- brinhter 

under such a system to do justice to any student, much less the studen 
than the ordinary run. . . „ the rcorganis- 

In my answer to another question, vis., 6, I give my j-fflmiUr Another 
ation of courses so as to abolish tte present " post-graduate di ^’jupte and 
abuse, which my solution wdll also abolish, is the present union of po -g 
law classes. The very fact that post-graduate students (in the P’'?P , — .ajpate ” 

term) should have time to qualify as B.L.’s completes the present P ^ jpw 
farce. I have before now advocated the severance of mnstorsinp jgnts, hut 

classes as testing the sincerity of the post-graduate work on the pai i which I 

my contention has been defeated by the argument of hardship, an a g ipj^iiung 
appreciate m its effect on students, but w'hich I strongly deprecate as » p 
the whole system of our local education. Tlie plan I prop,osc, .'’’Jf*’ this, ns 

pass and honoura the final point of departure from the University, 
well as the major difficulty. riTt>ii"h there 

„ The present organisation is also deficient in the material of tenob’”^ ifbrnricfr 
are several notable exceptions the colleges of Bengal are ill-equipp .. ^nancini nn- 
laboratorics, and buildings. This deficiency is founded ft of’manv engaged 

soundness of the colleges, and general lack of appreciation on tJic p 

work of a proper university standard. . j mv articles which have 

The first of these — ^financial unsonndness — I have treated i ^ ©f students, 
been printed in the Calrufta Review. Small fees* lead to big num , 
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and a big total income to certain colleges. Educational efficiency far from being an 
aim in itself becomes subservient to tlio perverted end of money-making. Money- 
making leads to a minimum efficiency level, tbai minimum efficiency being determined 
largely by the supply and demand for the article. The laws of the University arc 
obeyed, it is true, in the letter, not in the spirit, though 1 confess it is difficult to gauge 
the spirit of the law when the University itself actually forces the crowded halls of 
certain colleges to bo more crowded. 

The Bccoiul of these — lack of appreciation of good university standards — shall 
deal with in question fi (iij and (iii). 

The highest training includes the methods of life, ns well ns the method of teach- 
ing and learning. I have treated this question in a report on Calcutta messcs, written 
in lOM, the gist of which is contained in articles published in the Calcutta Review, 
The only remark 1 need make here is that these articles were written while I was at 
the rrcsidcncy College, and that since coming to the mofussil I am more than over 
persuaded that future concentration of university institutions in Calcutta should be 
pfohilyted. I am quite aware that the non-existcnco of museums, libraries, etc., 
argues against mofussil universities, but, putting the typo of life on the one hand and 
the financial implications of expansion on the other, I unhesitatingly and strongly urge 
the concentration of considerable force on selected’ mofussil colleges. It would bo 
perfectly fatal, in my opinion, to concentrate all university work in Calcutta, fatal to 
iho health, physique, brains, and morals of tho students. At present there is a very 
marked tendency on the part of the Bengali parent to keep his sons in mofussil colleges 
where the t^'pe of life is healthier and the influences likely to bear on his son less 
dangerous. The political position of the country* and tho excitable temperament of 
the average Bengali young man are factors which, though one is temporary, arc likely 
to be tho basis of much opposition on the part of the Bengali parent to concentration 
in Calcutta. Only tho lack of educational facilities makes the parent in tho mofussil 
send his hoy to Calcutln. Tho Calcutta colleges have a kudos which few of those in 
the mofussil have, 'hut in the last few years some of tho mofussil colleges have held 
tiicir own with tho Calcutta ones. What knowledge I have of tho mofussil parent 
leads mo to holievo strongly that any attempt to concentrate in Calcutta at tho expenso 
of tile mofussil will meet with opposition strong enough to prevent the proposal being 
carried into practice. 


Goswami, Bn.tGABAX Kumar, Sastri. 

The progressive system of the Calcutta University has kept pace with tho changing 
conditions and requirements of the countrj' in the matter of the ‘ liiglicst training. ’ Tho 
encouragement of advanced and research work in connection with post-gradimto studies 
under the guidance of qualified teachers, ns now prevails, fully proves this. But tho 
conditions arc rapidly changing, and the system of yesterday is almost an anachronism 
to-day. Progressive development, with gradual rxponsioua in now directions, will neces- 
sarily engage the attention of the nuthorilics for a long time to come, in fact for all tima 
Tho need of the hour is bettor oiganisntioii, greater facilities, and fresh opportunities in 
new lines of advanced work. Tlic great or part of the improvements and extensions of tho 
immctliatc future however, arc to bo adapted to tho conditions in the countr}', other than 
strictly educational, wliich must be grndii.ally’ brouglit into existence, to secure better 
recognition and wider employment of indigenous talents, and to open up new careers of 
usefulness for the cducalcd. For instance, if it is pos.>.iblc to l.aiinch extensive schemes of 
industrial cxp.ansion in the country under trained hands, extensive industrial cduc.ation 
must pave tho wa 5 '. So with agriculture, coroincrcc, and cvcrjdliing else. If new fields 
for scientific ngrieiilturo can be opened on n large scale let there be agricultural degrees 
and the highest agricultural training. If the future conditions of tho countrj' will/not 
somewhat automatically find employment for the well -trained ngricullurnl graduates it is 
useless to turn out these “ articles ” and dump them in a market where there is no demand 
for them. If real encouragement can he given to Indian trade and commerce, by means 
which alone can assure success, such as n big programme of national shipbuilding, and a 
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network * of nationnli'cd railways, extensive commercial training on the most approved 
methods is desirable and necessary. .Znfact, orciy step in the espanaion of the present 
system must bo guided by the prevailing conditions of the country and a very careful 
considjrntion of ihc problem ‘ how to serve the best interests of the country under those 
conditions So also ivith regard to ‘ improvements Costly reforms should be under- 
t ikon only if, and in those branches where, there iJ'cvery reasonable proq)cot of utui^g 
the best training received. For example, it is useless to undertake odditionm cost in 
bringuig Iho mathematical branch quite up to date if the soundest mathematical s o ^ 
in future have to choose the legal profession, out of sheer "necessity, for want o e 
prospects in any other lines, where their talents may be usefully employed. 

To sum up, though the present system has served its turn, 
pansions are poiisiblo, and oven urgently reqmrcd, but o^y on ^ 
which the highest training received will be really useful 

Ex’.cns'.vo national solumcs, managed, -miiaveto be intro- 

and, to moot Iho cost, indirect conseripl on of to 

dueod gradually through co-oper.itive banks or some h 
popular imagination. 

GpswAW, Eai Sahib Biuhubhusan. 

No; the deficiency of _ existing systpm education is Tnlnrf in 

misconception of the chief mmtel faculties andhelpmsfJ 

Bengal not so much for its expanding and w a degree which is a pass- 

dcvclop the higher self of a man, ns for its onnbh^ w ^ g ^ jjan undermmes 
pmtlo rrJinIhis livelihood. Such “ ^n cSSf ”«rkctahb 

Its soundness by degrading ic to the ^ n- capable teachers who, by th^ 

sioSy.Tt1s due to the want of a academic “n-* 

Mholarship. force of ferLwW 

n.rakcn nn ardent thirst for, ond lovo ot,^ 

GoSWAliy, HaBIPAS. - ^ ^ fgsscntinl as 

S; suprcMO of rf—iS 

■ («) It p’^“Sa';d"butt« f "“‘“‘V’lltJj'rSSS.™.' «' 
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most of the University men appear quite helpless. Most of these live on 
miserable pittances. 

((f) Education is not based on the national culture — the spiritual inheritance of 
an Indian child. Bo}'s arc not educated to become young Indiana. 

(r) There is no corporate life in the University. Students remain throughout 
more intellectual acquaintanccB. They have little more than formal busi- 
ness relations with professors and lecturers. 
if) Education ends with tiio University. What Spencer wrote half a century 
ago is still true of our education : — “ Examinations being once passed, 
books are laid aside ; the greater part of what has been acquired drops out 
of recollection 5 what remains is mostly inert, the art of applying know- 
ledge not having been cultivated.” 


Guay, Dt. J. Henuy. 

I do not consider that the cxialing system affords full opportunity of obtaining 
the highoit trnhnng. 

I judge that no ay.slom gives such opportunities which does not offer, if npt require, 
courses iitdicaltli education (personal or oomnntmly) and training. A knowledge of the 
proees'.-es m human life — their pc'rsonal and civic application — I deem to bo essential 
for the best citizenship, and, ns these arc not included, I judge the existing sj'stem to bo 
deficient. 


Griffith, W. E. 

Many people in Bengal express the opinion that the average graduate of the Cal- 
cutta tJnivcrsity does not possess the qualifications which n university career 
should give him. I believe that this is true. There may be many reasons for this 
state of affairs. I wish to consider only one of them, viz., the paucity of trained 
teachers in schools which prepare students for the matriculation examination. 

I would at once say that the majority of the teachers with whom I have come in 
contact are earnest and wish to do good work. If, however, they have had no train- 
iug for their profession they gcncrnlly lack the ideas and methods which ore essential 
to real success. 

‘Western Bongol is composed of two divisions, viz., the Presidency and the Burd- 
wnn. The Presidency division is somewhat the larger of the two. I will deal only 
with the Burdwnn division. 

There ore three grades of schools in Bengal, vis., high schools, middle schools, and 
primary schools. In the Burdwan division there are 130 high schools, 400 middle 
schools, and 7,000 primary schools. Most of the high schools also include middle and 
primary sections. It is from the high schools that candidates sit for the matriculation 
cxainination of the Calcutta University. 

The average high school staff consists of ten teacher.?; of these, two at least must 
possess the B.A. degree and two at least the P.A. certificate. All such teachers are 
eligible for admission into a secondary training college. In the Burdwan division 
there ore about 1540 such tcochcrs. In addition to them each of the 400 middle schools 
must possess at least one teacher who has passed the F.A. examination. Such teachers 
are also eligible for admission to the secondary training college. 

There is one secondary training college for ‘W^estem Bcngol, viz., the David 
Haro Training College in Calcutta. It was opened in 1908 and it occupies five 
rooms on the upper floor of the Albert Collegiate Buildings. Since it was opened 
it has trained 215 teachers; and of these 20 are at present in the high schools of the 
Burdwnn division. I would add that 39 others are included in the inspecting staff 
of the division. 

’i\niat I wish to point out is that of 1,000 gi'aduntcs and undergraduates who 
.re either inspectors or teachers in the Burdwan division 69 have received a training 
■r their profession. 

I think that the David Hare Training College is working on right linos — as far 
is able to do so. The members of the staff lecture on the principles and methods 
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of teaching; (lcmont<tralion lesions nrc given; nml tlip studcnis-in.training get plenty 
of practice In tcncliing under export supervision. I believe, too, that the students 
leave the coJlcRC \vifh liiRhor ideals, n greater sonso of rosponsibilily, and n wider 
hnowledt-o of principles and motlioda of teacliiog tlmn when they enter if. 

All tins IS helpful; but piogre''S is voty mow bocniisc the nuinbcr of frAiued 
teachers is so small. Tlio majority of candidates for the matriculation examination 
navo ocen tnuglit by untrained toaciiers. and often (heir intellectual and concral train* 
ing IS of n very inforior elinructor. lliey pass tlio matriculation examination and 
.start tlieir university enursu witii a Imndicap—thoy arc not Euftieicntlv advanced to 
get (he real benefit of the course. 

I suggest (hat (lie paucity of (rained (eiehers in secondary aehools is one reason 
fot the expressed dissaiisfaction with the atlnimncnts and qualifications of the Calcutta 
L nivoraity graduate. 

• tlic question of increasing the number of trained secondary teachers 

IS to be considered I think that the niimners of Irninod teneheni for the middle and 
priinarv seliools should ho eonsidered olso. Many of the prc.scnt graduates of the Cal* 
ciitfa University began tbeir cduenlion in lliesp lower scliools; and by far Iho larger 
number of the lencliers of tbeso sebools is untrained. At present, one "middle troining 
scliool (called n first-grade training seliool) and 32 primary training sebools '(called guru 
training schools) exist in (he Uurdwnn division. TIio first-grade (raining scliool has n 
three-years’ course and sends out 2.1 trained tenehers cncli year. T3nch of the gum 
training schools has n two-years' eourso and sends out 8 trained gurus each year. 

If an extension of the system for the imining of tenehers is to bo considered, the 
following suggestions may ho iielpful. In my opinion, they nnplv cspccioliy to 
Uengnl:— 

(fi) Each institution should he of such a sire that the staff could make its infiueneo 
fell by every student. It would be heller to have n Inrgo number of 
small institutions tlmn n few large ones. 

(?') Syllabuses should he of n simple chnrnctor. The tenehers need n general 
knowledge of school subjects and the methods of teaching them. 

(f) CourRos should lie of n very pmclienl chorncter. Demonstration lessons by 
tho staff and lessons by the students-in-trnining to closscs of hoys should 
figure largely in fho curriculum of each institution. 


Goiia, Jatindra Chandra. 


The highest tr.aining for a young man is, in my opinion, that which operates to 
develop and inntiiro his mental powers and impregnnt^vthcm with tho gcnerativiT prin- 
ciple. Tested by thi.sstnndnnl the training imparled under the Calcutta University 
system can hardly be said to attain to this high loVel ; for, though the University hnS 
been in existence for moro than 50 yearn, it has produced very few men who -have 
made now discoveries or important contributions to (he advancement of knowledge, or 
utilised acquired knowledge in new practical field**. Tho products of this University 
have ever been charged .with a want of originality and inventiveness. T!ie.ir leanilng 
has, in most eases, proved barren, for few of them- have given to tho world any 
offspring of their intellectual loins. 

To my mind it is tho examinotion system of the UniTCreity that is mainly responsible 
for this defective and abortive education imparted under its auspices. An examination 
of this .system will, perhaps, prove iny contention. As a large ruimher of students 
have to bo examined by tho same standard it is necessary to fix the same course of 
stifles for them Mi ; nml this enforced restriction in regard to the choice of subjects 
and books of study, necessarily imposes very narrow limits,on the field of work of both 
tho tonehcr and the student. Besides this, it leads to cramming on the part of tho student, 
for, as tho work required of him is well defined, he tries to get through it with tlic help 
of notes and key-books without trying to acquire any real mastery of tho subjects bo 
studies. As a matter of fact, tho examination questions arc framed with special re- 
ference to the pmscribed_ text-books, and aro mainlj’ intended to test tho student’s 
nowledge of tbeir minutite, rather tlion to test his subetontial acquaintance with the 
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subject-* of lij.« htiuly. The fSftiiiim-r's duty is thus Hiniled only to c-.tiinnting (he 
htudeut’s l;nowl<'<]p(' of his texUhooks. He has verj* little opjmrt unity of gauging (ho 
depth of his real scholarship. Keen if. in any co"*e, he perecivch high merit, or deep knov.*- 
ledge. he is not permit (<•<! (o give any credit for it beyond (ho quality of the nnMvers 
within (he range of the que'*tinn=. It (hu*. often happens (hat a crammer com'-s off 
with gr<-!t ter credit in the examinations than lho=e who could ea'.ily heat him in a fairer 
te-'t of Knnuledpe. The examinatinns being thus conduct<-d. ncconling to hanl-and- 
fn--'t rules, the labours of (he teacher and of the stndt-nt have become extremely lib-Jess 
and nuehnnical. The teacher's businr.ss is to coach the student in (he prc<-eribed text- 
books. All that he has to do is to thoroughly gel ujj ihe-.o on his own account , labrur- 
ing through all their vain iR-dantries and tedious anil tisek-ss miniitite, and to help (he 
student to get them uji ns best he may, by drudging at, the notes niul “nnswe^^. to 
probable questions ”, furnished by himself and (he worshipful company of k'-y.inakcis. 
The student thus looks ninm the teacher only ns a live key or a machine for liiniing oiit 
notes for him. and often thinks (hat he max* get belts r f Tx-ice from the printed keys than 
from him. Thus, (he teacher's pci.-onality does not toxieh the student, and the t'-aclK r. 
on his part, does not feel any enthusiasm for hi* dull, mechanical work of firing off 
prajie-Fhot of small and petty bits of information at the student by which he can make 
bnt little iinpn-ssion on his inert and listless mind. Thi.s lack of enthusi.asm on the one 
side is iccijirocated by a similnr luin|iishn(ss on the other, too ; and it i-i (he effort of 
spealdng only that prevents tin* teacher from rinkinp into drowsin*---*, «hile it i-* the 
loudness of his shouting (hat keep- (he studrnt from falling into a .somnolent .state. 
If the teacln-f > t<‘ini>orarily roused to a slight elevation of spirit liy the peculiar 
interest of a subject, and i.M betrayed into a more than formal discourse on* it, the student 
n-g.anls it n.F n ore x\.ns(<-of time and coinpl.ain*' about the shortmss- of the day’s progrrsa 
with the book |e“'on. In thr«e circumst.inces, the teacher fails to imjiresa his oxxn 
stamp on his jnipil and iIocf not fed the s.anic inten-.-t in him a*» he uonld do if lie rniild 
look upon him as a product of his oxvn hand, fafhioned and mouldid by himself ; and 
the latter abo does not receixe any inspiring inlliienee from his teacher, and has bnt 
little re.a.son to fx-el any liigli rcsjieet for him. 

This system of education cannot d<-x-efop (he thinking poxx'er- of th'- student. The 
chaff xx'hieh i.s soxx'ii into his br.iin, thoxigh it p!i«s( ^ in oiir I'nix'ersity for l••e^l•corn, 
can groxv no XX heat out of it ; xxlien- education is ronreni'-d ehiefly xvith ernmining and 
EW.alliixring the Ftudent has no stimnlu- to clf-exertion, he has no need to digest and 
assimilate xxhal he takes in from outside, by thinking. If he can di-gorge in tho 
oxamination-hall xihat he has hastily sv.MlIoxx'ed he is eonsiilered to Inax-e aequitltd himself 
xxell in the examination ; and after that he. (hough much lightemsl of Ins intellectual 
burden, can, xvith (he L'nix'eivity st.-'inp on his brr.xx-, e.isily (isul access- to the leanu-d 
profe-sions and lueratix’e post*, and thinks that the L'niver-ity i>* a perfect gem becan=o 
it has done lo mtieh for him. There is. fw-ihaps, no d<>nrth of tab-nt in the country ; but. 
if tlii.B appears only in high and brilliant nnixvr.-ity degree.-i. ami js thui hiirii-d for ex-i-r 
under the prox-erhial bii.-hel, xxe inns( snspecl that there is something rotten in the 
Unix'crsity ; ami. if I have tried to pul my finger on it I hop-.- I shall not be rx-proadied 
xvith di-'loyalty and ingratitude to iny Alma Mater. 


GuIIA, JiteS ClIANDItX. 

It i-i an axiomatic truth that prr-'omd guidance of tutors, xx-ell-appointcd 
libr.ariiiF, freedom of (caching and study, and ample leisure for IcacherF for 
study arc some of the essential elcinonts xxhicli go to constitute an ideal iinix'crsity, 
but tlie.sc arc sadly \x-an(ing in tbc colleges of tlie Calcutta University. With (he ex- 
ception of the Presidency College library, there is no library in any college In Bengal 
xx'hich can afford fncilitif.s for liigher study to aludonts and teachers. A.s regards 
perFonnl guidance there if none of it. The colleges, ns a rule, are inadequately staffed 
and 80 tho teachers hardly get any leisure for Ftudy. In many cases n profc.s«or is also-- 
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-a locturor and tutor, and is overburdened with the work ot examining students ^’coklj, 
fortnightly, monthly, and so on. The ‘ tuioriol system ' has a^cd to the work 
of the professors in many colleges. So it is eminently desirable that the staffs of 
various colleges should bo strengthened to enable students to have the benefit 
of personal guidance and tutorial assistance from their teachers. As regards freedom of 
teaching and study, teaching and study ^nre greatly subordinated to the University 
•examinations and confined to prescribed text-books. 


Guha, Rajanikanta. 


The answer to tiio first part of the question is m the negative. But this docs not 
'necessarily mean a wholesale condemnation of the existing system of university eduea- 
'tion. What is really implied is this — that wo are yet far from the realisation of the ideal. 


The existing system is defioient in several respeots : — 

(o) It is onc'sided ; it docs not conic up to tho standard of a complete and generous 
education ns defined by Milton. “ I call, therefore, a complete and gensrous 
education," says Milton, “ that which fits n man to perform justly, skilfully 
and magnanimously all tho offices, both private and public, of pence and war.” 

• “ Tho highest training " should include, among other things, adequate equip- 
ment for tho Service of tho State. Under existing oondilions our young men 
do not get this. 

(b) Tho organisation of the under-graduate and post-graduate classes might bo 
further improved. But the most pressing question in this connection is bo'nr 
to finance tho schemes of improvement that miglit bo floated. 

fc) The University might more fully utilise the best talents in the country. 

(rf) Teachers who are capable of doing voluablo work should receive greater encour- 
agement from tho State and the University, and enjoy better facilities for 
carrying on their studies and researches. They should have “ leisure to follow 
their tastes, a position of real influence, and an opportunity of rising to dis- 
tinction.” 

Umveisity education should bo broad-based on a sound clomontary cdueatiom which 
•ought to bo mode compulsory, and a superior typo of secondary education. Dr. J- iwing 
•rightly observes that " advanced education cannot exist without elementary. 


I might be permitted to make two incidental remarks ; — 

(•) Education should be coiisidorod under throe heads the motive to study, the 
instruction, tho examination or test. For P-T’’ 

ntion the Calcutta University devoted its attention only to 
tho last ten ycaia its edueational programme has 

hauled ; it has brought post-graduate instruction m Calcutta into ite own 
hands, and is moking strenuous exertions to impr^e-the quabtyof the 
instruction imparted in the colleges affiliatod to it. But it cannot be said 
that the University has succeeded in creoting or stimulating the motive to 
study ; and this is not entirely its own fault. For the motive can only grow 
out of a combination of oireiimstances over some of which it has no control. . 
.(ii) Then, again, it should be borne in mind that in Bengal tho mass of ignorance 
is appalling. While, therefore, no pains should ho spared to improve 
the quality of education it *nill he a isaster to tho country to lose sight o 
the quontity. In other words, the progress of the one should march along 
with tho progress of tho other ; tho improvement should bo in intension, ns 
well as in extension. No Indian educationist should forgot for a moment the 
• fact that while tho proportion of imiversify students to the population is 
about one in six hundred in the United States ; in Bengal it works out at 
something like one in four thousand. 
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Gupta, Amrita Lal. 

Tlio post-graduate classes of the Universitj' promise to afford to j'oung Indians- 
of real ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. But in order to make 
them a great success I beg to suggest the following : — 

(a) Men of undoubted scholarship and experience should be selected for teaching. 

irost-graduate clns^es. 

(b) ^Icre scholars without a natural aptitude for teaching and earnestness in the 

work or young graduates frosh from the universities should not he 
“ dumped ” into the rcsponbiblc work of teaching and examining students 
preparing for the highest degrees of the University. 

(c) To command a wider field for recruitment the University should have the oppor- 

tunity to observe, power to control, means to encourage, and freedom to utilise 
the talents of the illustrious alumni — manj' of whom arc cvidcntlj' great pi-o- 
fessors in the making. 


Gupta, Bipin Behari. 

I do not consider the existing sj’stcm of university education at all satisfactory.. 
If any student obtains a decent training it is in spite of the sj'stem. The whole* 
thing should bo overhauled — lock, stock, and barrel. The educational methods fol- 
lowed in secondary schools have to be changed; and on absolutely open mind* 
is necessary in order that any honest attempt at rofonn may bear fruit. We 
seem to hove hardly moved beyond the stage when the University was ushered into- 
oxistonco within a few years of the promulgation of the Education Despatch of 1854. 

director of public instructiou and a gradually increased stall of inspectors bound 
"'together bj' red tape and moving eternally in the bad old creaking groove of routine 
work and imposing their will upon all schools — public, aided, and unaided; devising, 
the curricula up to a certain stage uninterfered with by the senate, which is concerned 
only with the matriculation examination ; keeping the teachers and the students 
perpetually in strait-jackets and expecting that the former will perform miracles 
in the environment created by the State; hardly keeping themselves in touch with- 
the variable educational thought-currents of the world which have been slowly, but 
steadily, effecting a transformation everywhere — oven in what is supposed to be the 
changeless East; never rousing thomsolves into an attitude of giving a now orient- 
ation to the Bengali intellect — what wonder that they hove not succeeded in making- 
the schools bettor than they are? Sixty years after the foundation of the Cal- 
cutta University, out of a total' population of nearly one hundred millions in Bengal,. 
Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and Burma, about 17,000 students, mule and female, appeared 
at the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University, of whom about 12,000 
passed. And there was a loud outcry in some quarters that too many boys hod- 
passed! Through the portals of the University tho young men expect to enter into 
Government or private service, or to bo lawyers, doctors, or engineers. Now, follow 
these 12,000 lads; two years after, at tho intcrincdiato stage, about half tho number 
slop deed; about 6,000 will enter for- the B. A. or the B. So. course. There is a 
breathless race for tho degrees; more than 50 per cent drops down exhausted; tho 
remoindcr — what courses are open for them? Law, and the M. A. and HI. So. degrees. 
Now, out of the 12,000, wo get about 16 qualified doctors, 2 or 8 Bachelors of Engin- 
eering, on army of Bachelors of Law, and abovjt 300 M. A.’s and M. Sc.’s. But 
wh.oover takes note of the submerged thousands although tho grim tragedy of tho 
wastage of the largest percentage of tho college-going j-outh of Bengal has been going 
on from year to year under our very eyes? And, then, your first-class M. A.’s or 
M. Sc.’s need not know anything of the geography of tho world or of tho history of 
any state in the world bo.yon(l cramming a few facts from a fifth-rnto text- 
-book on tho history of India prescribed for tho matriculation examination. Tho 
student has no incentive for obtaining (ho highest training. Ho is tied down to a 
system of examinations; ho has to adapt himself to the general timc-toble of tho 
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classes or the laboratory; he is never permitted to work alone or with one or two 
chosen olassmates under professors capable of developing ihe best within ihem and 
of leading them up the rugged heights of Parnassus whence, at rare moments, they 
may have glimpses of regions hitherto unexplored. The University regulates the 
number of lectures to be delivered on a particular subject, compels tho students to at 
tend three out of four of such lectures, and then makes them undergo a series of ex* 
aminations. The so-called post-graduate studies are merely strictly regulated courses 
for M. A. and M. So. examinations. This rigidity must be relaxed; and the examin- 
ations, tending to reduce everybody to the dead level of the average, must go. 


Gupta, ManoranSan. 


In order to attain the highest possible training in a subject it is necessary that a 
Btudent should be afforded full opportunity for acquiring a very high degree of special- 
isarion in his particular subject. There arc several factors which chiefly ensnre that such 
a standard may bo obtainable and the system of university education should conform 
to them. The more important among these factors are : — 

(a) courses of studies prescribed in different subjects ; 

(h) teachers appointed to lecture on them ; and 

(c) well-equipped libraries and laboratories for the use of teachers and students. 

It is in each of these respects that I find the existing system not quiteT^ to the 
marlr. 

As regards the first item in the above list I should like to see the existing courses 
of studies for the post-graduate classes thoroughly recast, and the corresponding courses 
for the degree and intermediate examinations modified to suit the revision proposed. 
Specialisation being my standpoint I maintain that it is impossible to attain anything'’ 
approaching that end with the courses at present prescribed for the 'several^ examin- 
ations. Strictly speaking, specialisation courses commence for the first time in degree 
classes, although the rudimentary stage may be traced as early as in the matricnlation 
class, where over and above four oompulsoiy subjects, two of five subjects of compara- 
tively Ugher standard, have to be taken up by the intending matriculate ; but there is 
a break in the intermediate course where speoialisation has not been at all provided 

for under the existing system. -u a t 

I propose to make the following modification in the courses at present presennea for 

the several examinations ; — 


In the matrioulation the intending candidate shall bo required to take up only one 
additional subject, in which there ought to bo two popers for the examination, ver an 

Se SSeSe*thire*^Bhould be a dual course e^ery "T 0°^ 

the other advanced ; and an intending candidate shall be . . . ^ „ j 

advanced course, in which there ought to bo two papers for the • 

above the subjects in the general course. neefl take 

In the honours degree course (which enterpnsing and able 
up 1 should advocate more thorough speoialisation than “ , P takinc honours 

There ought to be eight papers in the honours subjects, and avstem 

in any subject shall be examined in one other subject ^ , intendiM oan- 

in an honours subject the same course is compulsonly provi^ _ ti, J^ipht naners in 
didate ; this compilsion should give'placo to his option “ ^*1.1 L s^^^m- 

which he is to be examined. I should sngge.st, therefore, -n„n»i branch of that 

pulsory papers for all and two optional papers dealing with a p „„biion will 
subject to be selected by the oankate. A bettor iSScTn 

be for tho honours courses to bo olassifi^ into three groups ^ , Tjanors In 

didate shall he required to take np two only, each group consisting 
any case, I propose that the honours course should approximate ® ?, , decided 
post-graduate comso, although I assert that the standard should be dcoidcd 
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lower, nncl for the obvious reasons that the student has passed tlirough the inter- 
mediate course only and lias to take up one other subject in addition. 

I pass on to forward my BUggcslions for change in the existing post-graduate 
course, and here I confine myself to a imrticular subject, pure mathematies. As a 
rule, in the post-graduate classes modem branches of a subjeet, and those which 
could not iiroiierly find a place in the* degree course, should bo selected for imparting 
instruction, and the courses of studios modified nccordiiiglj’. In the department of pure 
mathcmntic.s I submit that there should be a bifurention into : — 

(i) analysis ; and 

(ii) geometry. 

It nill, however, be noticed that the division contemplated cannot be non-overlapping 
and a difiieulty will always arise whether a special branch of the subject falls imder 
one or the other of the above broad classes. But each ease has to be settled by dis- 
cussion and mutual consent according to merit. A candidate shall bo required to 
take up either the course in analysis or in geometrj', in each of which there ought to be 
six papers, and besides a special branch consisting of thr jo papers to be selected by him 
from a group. 

Having suggested the courses of studies which, in my opinion, will lead to effioienc}’ 
and a veiy high degree of specialisation, 1 proceed to submit my views on the best 
method* of imparting instruction in these cours 2 S. It is hero that I notice a grave defect 
in the function of the teacher appointed to carry on post-graduate instruction. The 
teacher finds that ho knows vcr 3 ’ little of the students and of their previom training. 
To remove this drawback I consider it essential that tho teaching in the honours 
and post-graduate classes should bo conducted by tho same stall ns much as possible. 
Tho -necessity for this step will, in my opinion, bo ai)parcnt if it is borne in mind that 
specialised courses arc to be taught in both graduate and post-graduate classes, and under 
tho altered circumstances it maj' be safely conceded that the post-graduate class is but a 
continuation of the graduate class. Moreover, it is in these classes that the student has 
to grasp tho subject properly and to master its inherent difficulties. As he advances 
ho finds that difiioulties constantly inorcaso and complexities retard his progress. It 
is essential for the teacher to know what they arc and to clear up tho whole situation. 
To know tho exact position of tho student, to maintain uniformity, to save time and 
labour by not having to rccross the same path, 1 consider it of supreme importance that 
he should be under tho guidance of tho same teacher, in so far as a particular branch of a 
subject is concerned, in both graduate and post-graduate classes. 

And there is yet another aspect of the question to bo taken into consideration. 
Prom tho honours classes onwards students have to bo prepared for research, but very 
few con do BO of their o'Nvn initiative. Tho poundwork of research investigation must 
be laid deep in tho student’s heart while ho is m these classes. It should bo the task of 
the teacher to encourage an enterprising student and to regulate his ways of thinldng 
and determine his courses of private studies in a work for which he shows special aptitude 
and, in short, to train him for his future career as an original investigator. For all this it 
is highly desirable that tho honours student should be under tho guidance of tho same 
teacher in the same branch of. a subject for all his subsequent universitj" life. 

In tho next place, it ought to be incumbent upon tho post-graduato'teacher to bo 
in touch with the living authorities of the subject in which he is engaged in imparting 
instruction either through correspondence, or by making tours during vacation and other 
selected intervals. In this way alone will it bo possible for him to bo in possession of 
tho information relating to the most recent developments of a subject. The' University 
should afford every facility so that ho may feel no inconvenience during tho time ho is 
abroad, but it must also define the scope of his mission, and ho will bo required to 
submit a report of his work on his return. A much less effeotive, but none tho less 
important, way to secure that end is to have a well-equipped and up-to-date library 
which should be accessible to teachers and students alike all the year round. 

Finally, I should suggest that tho Uniovrsity should encourage teachers of standing 
and repute to publish the series of lectures they deliver in tho classes. In my opinion, 
a great advance will be made towards tho discovery of new ideas and theories in 
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this way, for it is well known that, except in the ease of plagiarism, writing a book 
leads in not a few cases to new methods and new discoveria. 


Gotta, Umes Chandra. 

Yes; with ihe newly established post-graduate system of education. But I sug. 
gost that the period of the post-graduate system of education ought to be extended to 
fixe years. 


Haldab, Dr. HiraIiAl. 

The system of university education which was developed during the vico-ohanccllor- 
ship of Sir Asutosh Mukhajee ought to afford to young Indians of ability full oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the highest training. Several important professorships have been 
founded to fill which distinguished men have been imported from England. Mon of 
learning who happened to be in this country for tho time being have been induced to 
accept readerships and deliver courses of lectures to advanced students, and the Dni. 
versity has been transformed from a mere examining body into a teaching university 
which has made it possible for soholorly men available to he brought together and b 
thb way to create a centre of learning. If the existing system has not yet produced 
the expected results it is due not to the fault of the system, but to tho difficulty of 
getting suitable men to undertake tho responsible work of training young men. Sir- 
Asutosh Mukherjee did all that could be done to engage tho services of the bostposible 
men, and no one can deny the high qualifioations of those who have; from time to tme, ' 
been appointed university professors. But it must he admitted that tho result up to 
this time has, on tho whole, been disappointing; Witl^ the exception of Dr. Brajendra- 
iialh foal no university professor has, so for, succeeded in creating an atmosphere of 
iitudy and research. Perhaps European professors have failed to bo en rapfoH ffifh 
Indian students and to give them of their best because of the ohilling influence of ■on- 
familiar surroundings in a foreign land. I can think of no remedy but to perseveta 
Early failures have often led to ultimate sucoess. 


HaIiDAb, TFiies ChandbA. 

Eo; the existing system is deficient inasmuoh as it does not make any 
vision for moral training. The phySeal.sido of education is also almost enirey 
ignored. Cramming is encouraged to a great extent. 


HaMIIiTON, C. J. 

The meaning of this question appears to he open to sevrffal 
not quite sure which is intended hero. I assume that it fa 


null tsuru wmuu ID luwuuuu uoiut * — -.y— - # ,11 nnOOrtUnU/ 

whether the Calcutta University ns it fa at present o^gonfaed affords 
for obtaining the highest traiiung in those branches of study whicn nor a 
the sphere of university instruction. Tho answer to this question, m my p > ^ 
definitely in the negative. But, in proceeding to suggest wherem tne 

deficient, it is important to hear in mind 'two things _ /.jmcforiki) 

(i) the sufficiency of tho system, so for as it consists of a thoorotioa r® 
performance of certain functions; and- 


(ii) the actual sufficiency of that structure as 


In practice, the administrative aspeot of the University , noiversity J® 
bound up with any questions rdaling to tho results Snvine 

educational system that a discussion of the latter question, wi 


[ntimfllely 
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manner in Avliicli the fij’slcm is administered, will bo of little practical nsc. I gather, 
however, that the present question is so framed ns to demand an answer whioh leaves on 
one side the more pnrclj* administrative problems, and I will, therefore, ns far ns possible, 
leave them out of nccuunt. 

It may be well nt the outset to n«k whntprccisclv is meant by the Cnlcutti University. 
In one Eonso the student becomes n member of the Uni\crsity as soon ns he matiiculaloa. 
But matriculation in the C'alouttn University docs not necessarily mean the cnlrnnee of 
the student into the organic life of a hocictj' representative of the highest departinenl.s 
of study in a wide variety of subjects in the way in v hich it docs at the majority of teach- 
ing univci-silics, but rather tho entrance into the first of what are frequcnllj a series of 
separate compartments into which tho university career, if it is completed, is divifled ; 
each compartment being distinct and educntionally incomplete. From this point of 
view tho University is an examining body lir.«t and foremost. It is aKo entrusted nith 
certain regulative functions over tho schools and colleges designed to secure that the 
candidates for the various university degrees are prepared in institutions [iroperly 
equipped for the jutrposc. 

It is not uncommon, however, when speaking of the Calcutta University to mean tho 
teaching organisation which, in recent yeans has grown up mainly for the purpose of pro 
paring post-grnduntc students for the mnster’.s degree. Since the beginning of the present 
session this organisation has been considerably developed and stioiigt honed in accordance 
with tho recommendations of the committee on post-graduate teaching nhich issued it.s 
report rather more than a year ago. It is in this post-grnduntc stage of the university 
career that the most advanced work is done. But I assume that the question put by the 
Commission rofens not to tho work of tho University in this restricted sense, but to its 
work as relating to the whole of the educational career from matriculation onwards. In 
nnj'cnso, it is impossible to discuss the moie advanced workofthe Univeisityin its 
post-graduate stages without taking the preparatory work of tho schools and colleges into 
account. 

It is impossible to undenstnud tho problems raised by n consideration of univeisity 
reform in Calcutta unless the situation, nsnt pre.sont existing, is cleat ly npjireciated in the 
light of its origin. The University began its existence as .scarcely mori- than an exnminii g 
body. It prescribed eour.ses of study lending to its degrees. But t he v ork of prejiiirnt ion 
was carried on in n number of colleges scattered up and tlown the country, the majoiity 
lacking nil claim to be regarded as component jiarts of n university in tho fuller sense of 
tho term. In many cases, tho^' were little more than institutions confined to the task of 
preparation for an examination. Not infrequently these institutions did not even inelndo 
provision for the inoparntiou of students throughout their undergraduate career. Kven 
whore classes exNted preparatory for both the intermediate and the bachelor’s examin- 
ations few of the colleges were recognised by tho Uiiiver.'ily ns teaching bodies m more 
than a few subjects. Thus, the four or more undergraduate years were spent by tho 
majorit3' of the students not ns mcmbcr.s of an organic whole, or univei sil y, w it h its highly 
developed intellectual and social life, but in sei»nratc colleges-, in some cii'-es well staffed 
and equipped, but in manj' barely capable of giving a stercotj-ped pieparation for nn 
external examination. The couises of stud.v ofTcred b^' the colleges to their students 
very seldom w ent be3-ond tho standard of the bachelor’s degree. 

Tho Universif3' Commission of 1902 which reviewed this state of affairs emphasised 
in particular tho two great defects of tho Universit3’ ns it then existed. On the one hand, it 
pointed to tho evils whioh followed n complete divorce between teaching and examination. 
It traced to this cause the narrow conception of tho teacher’s function genernHv prevailing 
as impl3'ing that the chief duty of the teacher was to retail to his pupils those portions, and 
only those portions, of tho accepted text-books thought to be ncccs‘>nr3' to the I'assngo of 
an examination. In m3' opinion, this state of affairs which, unfortunatel3', is ns prevalent 
to-day as it was then is wrongl3- described ns a consequence of the divorce of teaching and 
examination. No doubt, it is n consequence of the examination S3-stem itself that tho 
motive of study becomes partly corrupted, but a debased and mechanical method of 
instruction is not, properly speaking, a consequence of a separation between tho examining 
function and tho teaching function, but is rather a consequence of entrusting tho func- 
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lion of loncliing to pcreons fli-qnniificd for Ihcir ln*k, nml njioti wlinm tlio mwimition 
0 ;i,toin cxcrcif w it*! w ornl inflni'iirp. 1 1 rnnnot In* I rm ofti'ii rrprnti'tl tlinl an cxainination 
8/i<toin can only l>i‘ witli xaliifnelory ro^uiU ulim*, in llio firhf j.lacc, llm cxaniincrs 
nro roHipt'tcnl to npprcciiUfftnd l.c rinfilfinitulMl in tiicir n'arcli forovidcnccof Inic learn- 
ing, howover clfincntnrj-, and w litre iho IwlifT". cniifidi'iil of tlii'. quality in tlic fx- 
n nincr.", are Imth nhlc nntl ctirmiraged to imp.att irno in'-iriiciioii. 


WJiilo llic ('oinnu‘“<ion of I{'d2 fmiinl ntiiindnnt evitli'ni-o of Imd (oaching accompanied 
by a poor i-lnndnrd of attiiinnu>nf in tin* jnipil*. in llie rtilligc** llwy found abo that the 
ifnivcrsity uii'< titmig little oi ntdliiitj; tovnuU tin* priniiotion of ieaiiilnc in iti higher 
braiiohp’i. Tims the .Act of IIKM mnv be mid to linee tv.o mnin object.*, In the fust 
place, it sought to enrb thi* evil elTcet.t of Ilio exaniinalinn svvtetn by strengthening the 
infhienre of tlie inoie experienced tenelier.* over the \i or): of tli» r'ollegi-, exercL-'eil through 
the University, nnd. in the •<eofmd place, it fought to develop I'O't.cr.iduate .‘'tudiwby 
0 dieting flu* help of the abler member'* of lb** rollegi' rie.ffx. It i*! n inatier of iicrnt 
liidory that tin* eelietic body of timverniiy lectnnrs ns eoneeivrd by the Comnii»ioD 
of 1S02, proved unequal to if« ta*lc. The rao-*! impiriant event in flie rrccnt hidoij 
of the University ha- been the development of n •ep.invt» orgnnLnlion devoted to prepff- 
ntion for the tim«terV degree, a dcgrie nhleh hasnitraeleil students in rapidly increaiing 
miiiihera. Thu**, the situation n« it is to-day i * ns folltnrs Ih * nnhersity career, fruia 
llio alnndpoiiil of the nhh'r student** uhoteish to complctnthefull rour^eol unirtrtity 
eltolie", eniisists of two jiarl**, the so-call**d undergraduate stage p.i-'cd inncolto 
covo'ing the ye.nrs from 1C to 2U;Aiid the rO'ealM [w.-l-gradunto stage coViring a 
furllior two year** in the pott-grndual** el is e* of th- f.’niverstly il'clt. 

I will now try to indicate wli.il, in my opinion, are the jiritwipal deferts of lh"sitiwli<® 
a** it now exist**, relative more pneticnhrly to the win 1: of the abh'r ptudi-iits who may he 
ox|K'oted to take the w hole of the • ix years’ conrii*. Th** lirt nnd great*' 1 defret I Irlfcr* 
to ho the uiisntisfnelory standard of nllainiiunt rculling to the majority of the ‘fudtate 
who pomplcto the cmirie. In tlieory, such sliideiits are snppo i>fl u]>on gr<i(lu3tiBg « 
hnelu'lors not only to have reerived a pemral edin-nt ion riieh a** i' U'ui.vUy held to ^ pV’ 
liniinary to rntmnee iiji.'ti n univerfily enreer, hut aho to hai’e ottaiiied -a fair protici'wy 
in certain nllii'd hranehe* of le.irniiig, eilh*'r'in arfs or'eieiice. entitliiig them toad'we* 
In iny opinion, a student upon pa-iing lii-i hnchel*)r*ii exatiiiimtion rhnuld not onlj'pow^ 
a fair general knnuh dge of the snbjiet « which he Ini cho'cn lor siieeinl stiuly, but h* 
should have rereived a training which will have eiiahh'd him togra**!* the method of Iwr#' 
iiig. If tho diitinction I'etiweii gMdunte and [»ost-grn'Iiwle means nnythinp it shu"“ 
mean that llie post-graihinte stnileiit i-icapaWoof reading iiiteliigeatly and critically 
hiin“elf 1 he sliould he capable of listening to n lecture nnd of taking hw own notct o'l 
so ai to reproduce in Ids own words its suhstnnec : It*’ rhoiild, in a word, not h* 
dependent upon the te.schcr, iuit nhle mth*-r to co-njH'rale n ith the (caehcr nnd rMO)' 
lake a part in the “impl, r tasks of original work. 

Dill 1 Ihink it will he generally ngreed thnt f ho very large projwrtioii of the 
w’lio proceed to the M, A. degree do so withont jms-cssing either « thorough gwM » 
in the hiihjccta in svincli they linve graduated nnd without any eapaeity for unde* 
work by thenipclv,"'. 1 Imspfonndwithlliestudentsinmydciwrtnicntfhatth^") • 
Invp no grasp of oven tlie sinijile elements of reononiie or jiolititad thiwy. They 

usually read hut few hooks. They have no other concept ion of a lecture ^ 

tunity for taking down verbal im the wonis of the lecturer. The n'sult as 
aludent begin*! his popnratioii for tlie mnster'a degree he has virinally <o Iw .jjjj 
' though he were just commencing f he study of ids snlijcet. Instead of a genera c 
being assiiincd the oontse has practicnilv to Im arrangtsl as if designed for I 'O- 
nn iniliid degree. I foiucions tlint *iho w-ork of ‘the department of economy' 
not bo quite upon all toura with the work in some of tlie oilier department!, " jj,„a 
firm opinion that tlic work for the M. A. degree generalJy, in wiialever f 
■sense to bo properly doscrilicd ii post -gradual.', hut ia in scope and stanoaru - 
a course Kviding to an initial degree taken in n singin subjout. nMcssaiy 

Assuming the defective standard of attainment to bo a fact ,^'labilily 

aooK for the cause.s. In my oninion, tlic explanation doe.snol lie in defective ^ 
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on the part of the etudcnls of the Uiiiversitj'. I have had experience of Icoturing to the 
students of the Univcrsily of Wale i and of both pass and honours students in the Univers- 
ity of Cambridge.^ Without instituting nn 3 ' close comparison between the mental capadty 
of British and Indian undergraduates I feel at least confident that the defective 
standard of attainment amongst tlio undergraduates of the Calcutta University is not 
to bo ascribed to defective natural abilitj'. 

It is not infrequently suggested that one at least of the principal causes of the low 
standard of attainment on the part of students is that the 'age of matriculation is too 
low. The age at which a student can now matricnlatc is slightly under 16, which is at 
least two j’cars j'oungcr than the normal age of matriculation in the teaching universities 
of England, although it agrees with the matriculation age recognised for the purpose of 
the external degrees of the Universitj* of London. In the case of Scottish unives- 
itics also it is not uncommon for. undergraduates to matriculate at this age. I do not . 
propose here to consider at what minimum age a student should be admitted to a properly 
constituted teaching university in India. But I feel confident that merely to raise the 
ago of matriculation while leaving other things the same would have little or no result in 
raising the standard of university work. 

Again, it is frequenth’ urged that one of the principal c.auses of the present unsatisfac- 
to.y state of affairs is the excessive number of candidates who now compete for a degree. 
Doubtless, the rapidly growing demand for higher education has led to the multiplication 
of schools and colleges and has thus contributed to put a strain upon the teaching resources 
of the countrj'. There are admittedly certain pirticulor abuses which are almost entirely 
abuses of mere numbers. But I feel confident that the real cause of the evil is not to bo 
found in the large numbers of candidates, except to a minor extent. If the number were 
fa-alved or quartered, other things remaining the same, the standards would continue to 
be noarl.v, if not quite, as defective as at present. 

1 believe that the true cause of the evil is to be found almost cntirelj’^ in the defective 
quality of the teachers under whoso influence students pass their University 
career. The question of teaching is, in mj* opinion, the very crux of the whole problem of 
university reform in India. Without a real improvement in this respect no changes of 
constitution, of examination ages or standards, of the size of classes, or the number of 
candidates will have any important results. Regarding this as the essence of the whole 
question I will endeavour to indicate the principal waj’S in which this defective quality 
of teachers is shown. 

It must be remembered that teacher , or at least a largo number of them, ore also 
the examiners. Their work can, therefore, be considered under the two aspects of teaching 
ond examination. I will take first the defective character of the teaching. In the 
first place, I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that the teaching appears to he en- 
tirely dominated bj’ a false outlook. This outlook is limited by the fact of the examin- 
ation. The object of the teacher seems onlj' rarclj’ to be the devo’opmcnt of the intellectual 
capacity of the pupil. It is primarilj' to enable him to answer certain examination ques- 
tions. The pupU is not cneour-aged to think, to be curious, or to question, but to accept 
upon authority answers to< possible examination questions which the teacher himself 
accepts upon authority. Thus, the defective outlook of the teacher has a bad influence 
upon his method of teaching. Questions of interest are not followed up for their own sake. 
The pupils are not led to think or to analyse for thomselvc.>!. They are in no way tluown 
upon their own resources. The result is that the one general notion of the method of 
study is to acquire facility in retailing, if possible verbatim, opinions and thcorioJ to be 
found in the notes of a leeture or the pages of a text-book. It has sometimes been supposed 
that the defects to which I am here referring are the direct consequence of the examin- 
ation system. It must be remembered that these defeets arc in no way peculiar to India. 
They have been emphasised in descriptions of the educational problems of Japai. They 
were constantly referred to in discussions over university problems in America. In 
America the examination system was, for a time, and in the West, almost whollj’, dis- 
credited. But the disappearance of the examination had no .very great effect in bringing 
about an improvement in the education. The truth scems’to be that the influence of the 
examination is bad where the teachers are bad, but th^ reraova’ of the examination does 
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Young Indians of ability do not get the full opportunity of the highest training in 
Ahe University of Calcutta. My reasons for coming to this conclusion are ■ — 

(<z) There is very little attraction for the men of first-rate ability to join the Educa- 
tional Service. 

■(6) There are very few opportunities for students to come in contact with their 
, teachers. Thus, they are precluded from benefiting by tlie guidance and 

encouragement of their teachers. 

'(c) Students do not get the opportunity of working and associating with their fellow- 
students of different grades. The present system of separating graduates 
from undergraduates in boarding and in their college work deprives the latter 
of the help and guidance of the more advanced students. 

{d) Very little has yet been done for the creation and development of muversity 

life which would allow students and teachers to live in an atmosphere of \ 
education. For this purpose there should be debating societies which would 
encourage free discussions of special subjects among students and also among 
lecturers of different colleges. There should also be arrangements for lectures 
on the general subjects of culture not included in the University courses. 

^e) The object aimed at present seems to be only a sort of intellectual development 
of students. 

</) There is practically no provision for social, moral, and physical development in 
the university life of students. 

(gr) Both teaching and study are unduly subordinated to university examination as 
if students come to the University only for degrees, and not for real training. 


Holland, Rev. W. E. S. 


I am glad that the first question implies a recognition that the preparation ot 
its alumni for life is the chief function of a modern university. 1 take it this was 
not the original aim, at least of the mediteval English universities. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were at first groups of persons whose chief passion in life was the pursuit 
of lepning and knowledge for its own sake. And it is essential that such persons 
remain the core and controlling influence in ourj modern universities. But, in order 
that this enthusiasm for learning may be perpetuated, and its actual achievements 
made available for the community in general, society rightly demands that these 
devotees of knowledge shall communicate tiieir gifts to others, and assist in the work 
of education, only so that you do not saw off the branch on which you wish to sit. 
It is an absolute condition of a university that, in the case of those who form its soul, 
it keeps true the balance between the desire to acquire, and the desire to oomm\micate, 
knowledge. The two ends are not incompatible. For the sum of the world's know- 
ledge can only be added to by co-operative effort. 

Be this as it may, the modem world inexorably demands of its universities that 
they shall give their alumni the best possible training for life. For it has now come 
about that the great majority of the brightest intellects of a nation spend the last 
fateful years in a university before actually stepping out upon their work. 

If_ it be tbe function of our University to afford “ full opportunity of obtaining 
the highest training ” to young Indians of ability there can be no question that the Cal- 
cutta University fails lamentably. To my mind this is due to the following principal 
causes : — 

(a) The prostitution of our Indian universities to the role of supplying a qualify- 
ing examination for admission to Government service and certain profes- 
sions. — ^This relationship aggravates the situation created, on the one hand, 
by the poverty Sf the educated classes in Bengal, on the otiier, by caste 
custom and prejudice which inhibits gentlemen from entering upon in- 
dustry, commerce, or any kind of manual profession other than the use of 
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the pen. Here in Calcubta, 'with its abounding mercantile life, no student 
has ever, of his own initiative, approached mo for an introduction to a 
merchant’s office. Yet the poverty of these classes is intense. It is the 
determining factor of higher education in Bengal; a poveriy of which every 
principal has heartbreaking evidence. Education is the nature of a 
famil; investment, to enable the recipient to feed and maintain a' crowd of 
dependent relatives. The student can have his eye on little else. Students 
do not enter our universities to acguito learning or to be trained all round 
for the battle of life. I am not sure that I have ever come across an Indian 
student who made me feel that he had come to the University with either 
of these aims as his principal motive. Very seldom indeed does one meet 
students with whom either aim is strongly 'in evidence. Almost without 
exception the one anxiety is to pass examinations which will qualify for 
appointment to certain posts or admit tbsim to certain professions. The 
one imperious necessity is to obtain the ‘ degree ’ that. will keep the wolf 
from the door. Hunger not for learning or development of faculties, but 
for bread and butter, is the motive behind our 'students. The one supremo 
cruelty is to refuse a poor applicant his degree. It dooms him to desti- 
tution. The desire for learning and a liberal education strives hard to 
survive in competition with the craving for mere livelihood. That it does 
noAV and then manage to do so is evident from the cultured scholars one 
comes across among men of maturer age. In most, the system breeds a 
positive distaste for the learning that is sought not for its own sake, but as a 
means to another end. It is the rarest thing to come across anyone who 
has the desire to continue study after taking his degree. Books are done- 
•with and banished on the proud day of graduation. Our imiversity system^ 

• instead of’ encouraging the love of learning, kills it. And this is the more 
ti-agio because there can be few peoples who have more instinctive bent or 
gift for intellectual pursuits than the population of Bengal. 

(b) The Calcutta University is the apotheosis of examination — and, therefore, the 
mausoleum of culture. — ^A very distinguished teacher told mo that, as he 
drove out of his college gates after 25 years’ service, be said : — " So end 25 
wasted years. For 26 years I have been trying to teach chemistry to men 
who did not wish to study chemistty', but to pass a certain examination.” 
It is a refreshing e:iq)erience to come across a student 'who has a real interest 
in his subject. Most tell you with perfect nalvetd that they only -wish to 
learn enough of their subject to pass in their examination, and 'then to have 
done with it for ever, in teaching you develop a particular theme 
beyond the point at whioh'it will tell for the examination the class at once 
becomes restless. (This perhaps is hardly true of tiie teaching of a sub- 
ject like philosophy.] Students want not knowledge, but a degree; 
and the degree for its commercial value. Students determine their choice 
of course not by interest in any particular subject, but by the length . 
of text-book prescribed. For this reason logic and chemistry arc popular 
subjects, history the reserve. A student will say : — “ Sir, there are three 
long text-books in history, and only one, so thick, in botany. ” If in any year 
there is a larger percentage of failures than usual in a particular subject 
there null be a heavy drop in entries for that subject in .the' ensuing year. 
The taint unconaoiously infects the teachers. When, owing to the very 
late opening of the first year class this year, 1 was urging the curtailment 
of the Fuja holidays, in order that the students might lose as little as pos- 
sible, one of the principal educational authorities in Caloutto replied: — 

“ Oh, the studente trill have no cause of complaint. The syllabus will' 
be curtailed, and they will get their degree all the same.” And neither of 
two principals standing by thought the remark other then perfectly natural 
and fitting. .The academic spirit cannot survive in the sordid and stilling 
atmosphere of the University. The engine of examination crushes the heart 
out of the teacher and student alike. The teacher who is tempted to lead 
,out his pupils’ interests along some engaging line of study knows ho is 
wronging them; for time so spent may mean failure in examination. A 
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popular lecturer’s notes are eagerly borrowed or copied and committed to 
memory as the surest road to success in the examination. The ‘ best ' 
notes take the form of a continuous series of answers to probable ques- 
tions. History is often taught in the guise of dictated answers to some 
30 or 40 such questions, covering the whole period. The cheap cram- 
books. Instead, they cram up ono of these little hand-books of which the 
most persuasive advertisement is : — Perusal of the pages of this brief book- 
let vail make study of the university text-books unnecessary.” He is torn 
in two between a desire to train and liberate the often splendid capacities 
of -his students, and his sense that he is wronging them if he does not cram 
them so that they will pass, 

(c) A third medical defect in the present system is the absence of standards, the 
absence of any clear perception of what university work means. — ^Now 
there is nothing arbitrary about university standards. A university is a 
society in which the greatest living authorities in the several branches of 
knowledge impart their best. And the standard of admission to this 
society (matriculation) is such mental calibre and general training as shall 
enable the person admitted to understand and profit by the teaching so 
given. These standards seem almost ludicrously inapplicable to the Cal- 
cutta University. It is difficult to discover the differeniio of a degree stand- 
ard unless it be the average amount of information that may reosonnbly be 
expected of the more intelligent section of the youths of, say, 20 years old, 
•who happen to desire to join our colleges. And it is hard to resist the 
conclusion that standards have dropped considerably of late when ono 
meets the cultured Bengali gentleman who was in college 30 years ago 
and compares him with the product of our college to-day. I hove already 
furnished the Commission with some facts ond figures which indicate that 
the Calcutta standard is considerably lower than that of Madras. Quantity, 
not quality, tends to be the standard in Calcutta. Our I.A. history student 
takes five subjects, of which history is one. His 20 months’ course covers 
the whole of Greek, Roman, and English history. His text-books are 
Smith's “ Smaller Histories of Greece and Rome ” and Tout's '* School 
History of England.” (This is being changed.) An Oxford honours history 
student udll have studied, say, 3 years of French history, 250 j'ears of English 
history, and 360 y^ears of European history. But he has done a good deal 
of reading of original documents, has learned the standards, methods, 
and meaning of history, and probably leaves Oxford realising how little he 
knows and with the student’s passion to know more. The Calcutta history 
M.A. has read the history of the whole world save China and South 
America, has done a minimum of study of original documents, and is 
encouraged by the whole system of his university to fancy himself master 
of his subjects. 

(d) A pair of most serious evils spring from the stage at which students are 
admitted to the University — 

(i) Instead of a homogeneous body of students a heterogeneous mass 

occupies the benches of most college classes; which means that 
either those at the bottom ha-ve to be neglected, or (as usually 
happens) the whole level of teaching drops to the intelligence of 
the most backward members of the class, and the really clever 
and intelligent boys at the 'top do not receive the education of 
which they aro capable. False kindness to those who are really 
incapable of university education is resulting to-day in the intel- 
lectual starvation of the best brains in Bengal. 

(ii) The domination of the University by school methods. For at least 

two' years our students are incapable of instruction except along 
school methods. Up to the I.A. it is all really school work. The 
teacher teaches the entire subject to his class. I have always, in 
, ^vriting to recruits for our staff in England, told them to prepare 
to teach Vtb and Vlth form English schoolboys; and the success 
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of our college in I.A. work (88 per cent of passes last year, and 
84 per cent this year, though the whole class was sent up'fot 
examination) suggests the advice is sound. And the mischief ol 
having this school work done in a university college is that the 
school methods necessary in the first two years dominate the whole 
University right up to the end of the M.A.. course. At no point is 
the undcrgratuate a ‘ student,’ i.e., a person who is studying a 
eertain subject under the guidance of his tutor, while attending 
lectures which will reveal to him the real standards of knowledge. . 
All the time he is a pupil, being taught the whole of Ids subject 
by his teacher. There is grave*(ussatisfaction if any of the course 
is left untouched. Dictated notes are almost the rmiversal form 
of lecture. And they must cover the whole course, and answer 
every likely question. I am told that one of the most distinguish- 
ed university professors writes out the whole of his lecture on the 
black-board, to be copied by students who seem incapable of 
taking their own notes. I have never seen a properly taken note in 
the book of any Calcutta student. Indeed, I am not sure that I 
have ever seen the feat even attempted, save in the abortive efiorts 
to work along these lines of almost every lecturer fresh from Eng- 
land. The stafi of our own college, though we are peculiar^ 
successful in university examinations, is often described by our 
students as “ bad ” because •* the professors make the students 
do everything themselves ” This is the student's verdict on out 
tutorial system. 

(<9) The absence ol inter-collegiate co-operatiou prevents that specialisation iu 
study on the part of the staff which is essential to the best and highest 
work. — Bach college has to be, on its teaching side, a complete university. ^ 
Each lecturer has to teach his class the whole of their course in his sub- ' 
jeot. ^ The conditions of their work discourage the lecturers from pro- 
secuting advanced study in some special section of their subject. Their 
B^dents do nqt want it. Time so spent is likely to detract from the e£&- 
oiency of their work as examination crammers on the rest of the course. 
They become mere lecturing backs. The academic atmosphere is absent. 
There is nothing like the life of a senior common room. The lecturers 
do not constitute an intelleotual society, stimulating one another to true 
study and cashiering shoddy learning. There is no stimulus to research, 
and seldom leisure for it. Each college is a * water-tight compartment. 
Inter-collcgiate lecturing, making specialisation a possibility, would in- 
tiroduce a healthy strand of competition, and would at once result in a rise 
in the general level of teaching. Than- each college might have the in- 
tellectual stimulus it now lacks — ^tbe presence on its staff of one or two 
men who were masters in some branch of study, ' luteit-oollogiato co* 
operation^ is necessary if student^ are to hove access to great minds out. 
side the little group who constitutes the staff of their own college. 

The reason for the failure to introduce inter-collegiata co'operation in lecturing is 
patent. ^ the absence of either a tutorial or a residential system the esse of a collcgs 
.jonsists in the fact that its students attend the lectures of that college. The entity 
of a college disappears if a student is attending equally lectures in half a dozen 
different colleges. The soundest basis for inter-collcgiate lecturing is, of course, 
residontial colleges. But the tutorial system supplies another possible basis. 

(/) The unwicldly or unmanageable size of many colleges. — That personal touch 
by which the scholar can communicate to his pupils his own passion and 
enthusiasm, and givo^ each severally the particular guidance or stimulus 
no requires; that intimate intercourse in study *or laboratory, which will 
disclose to the student the real worldng of his teacher’s mind, is impos- 
sible under the conditions of colossal overcrowding prevailing in Calcutta. 

It is^ not that the class to which you lecture is too largo. A large class may 
inspire a higher level of teaching; though there is surely a fatal loss of 
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human touch when the register of a class has to be called by number, not 
by name. But the teaching of almost every college is totally inadequate 
for the working of any sane tutorial system. Lecturers and students 
wander about crowded corridors, utter strangers to each olher. The human 
element is crushed out. The college is a barrack of lecture-rooms. The 
proportion of teachers to pupils in Oxford and Cambridge is perhaps 1 to 
6 or 7. Here it is perhaps 1 to 50. Colleges are so crowded as to make 
the residential system an impossibility. But casual association in crowd- 
ed class-rooms for a few hours in the middle of the day does not con- 
stitute that corporate intellectual life and effort which the terms college 
and university suggest. 

(jj) The degradation of colleges from university work by the superimposition of a 
large cadre of university lecturers, who tend to monopolise higher teaching. — 
The lack of inter-collcgiate co-operation has led to the introduction of what 
threatens to be a calamity of the first order. Reformers are aware that few 
things are more needed in Calcutta than a true society of teachers. Un- 
able to see a way to Lift the staff of each of the several colleges to university 
- level they have created a large body of whole-time university lecturers, 

who are rapidly securing a monopoly in the higher teaching of the Univers- 
ity. The great mass of college lecturers is shut out from any participa- 
tion in the highest work. The M.A. lecturers and students constitute a 
superior and isolated grade, unconnected with the colleges. Students of our 
colleges are cut off from contact with the teachers, who are doing the* 
highest work. The colleges are degraded to something short of university 
work. 

(Ji) Exclusive attention to the intellect of students who complete their educa- 
tion at the University. — ^India has magnificent traditions of education in 
the Guru-Chela system. This has been displaced m toto by tbe introduction 
of a great system of Western education which has never been assimilated. 
It has as yet no traditions of its own. It is entirely unconnected with the 
home life of India and domestic education. It has no roots in the soil of 
,the land. It grows qut of nothing, but is imposed from above. It in- 
volves a complete breach with the reverences and moral sanctions of child- 
hood and the home. For Western civilisation contains within it forces 
whi6h are inevitably the solvent of the w’hole system of Indian thought, 
and faith, and life. Western education cannot, therefore, be other than a 
very destructive influence. The wonder is that the explosions are not much 
more violent. The problem of supreme difiBculty is to find or create new 
wireskins, to institute a really constructive system of modem education, 
The all but complete neglect, until quite recently, of physical, moral, and 
spiritual considerations in the Indian educational system has had disastrous 
results. Students have been housed in conditions unsanitary and unhealthy 
beyond words. Oppressed by poverty they have ^one straight for the 
cheapest, and therefore, the worst, lodgings they can find. Puny in phy- 
sique, muddled together, without recreations or healthy exercise, in the 
slums of Calcutta they have tended to become stunted and overstrained 
in body, with a nervous system often reduced to hysterical conditions. 
Unsupervised, remote from any public opinion for which they care, living 
amid tbe vile temptations of this great city, moral shipwreck is grievously 
common. In these two respects great improvement has recently been 
effected. But very much remains to be done. And there is grievous 
danger of forgetting that a hostel is not a barrack, and that a lot of students 
herded together without effective supervision may work more mischief 
on one another than when living in comparative isolation. Not without 
^ reason does an Oxford college choose the strongest character "upon its staff 

to be the dean. 

No body of students, surely, can require more wise and close personal guidance 
than men who, by introduction to the thought and science of the West, have out adrift 
from the moorings of the past. Where is a student so educated as to find religious 
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compass or rudder? The Calcuito siudeot needs nob less, but more, far more, iu' 
dividual attention than his brother in the West. Ho knows not where to find the 
infiucnccs which should guide him. The Calcutta teacher needs to do immeasurably 
more for his students than is ucccssaiy* in a Britisli university. The boy has probably 
got loose from the control that surrounded his childhood. His school education has 
been lamentably defective in its development either of individual judgment or cor- 
porate spirit. Even his very athletics and college societies will die of inanition 
unless constantly stimulated by the college authorities. Yet nino-tenlbs of Colcutta 
students never meet their teachers outside the lecture-room. Few, very few, are 
bno\rn by name to any member of the staff. 

(i) Fimncc , — Desperate finoncinl straits make respectable academic ambitions 
almost impossible for the average college. Thi.q*is perhops a point so 
patent ns not to require emphasis. Very few have sufficient financial 
strength behind them to bo able to limit their admissions to college by the 
number of students they can properly handle. To pay your woy you must 
hove huge classes and a small staff, which at ouco spells incompetent 
ond shoddy cducotiom Some colleges, again, seem still to partake of the 
nature of a finunoial investment for the proprietors (who may include the 
principal!) Nor docs it make for independence of judgment in the Uni- 
versity that inadequate poy forces so monj' to scromblc for the patronage 
of the powers that be, in wljose hands lie nil appointments to c-xaminations, 
or other unix'orsity posts. 


Holmes, Eev. W. H. G-. 

I do not eon-idor that the existing pj’sf cm of unirorsity education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

My reasons for this answer are : — 

(n) The majority of the students uho romc to the colleges in C.slciitln do not know 
Engli'-h fufflcif rilly to he able to leecivc instruction through lectures delivered _ 
in English. The class which they join possibly contains as man}’ ns ISO 
members, and occasionally oven more. Tlioy e.'innot hoar distinctly as the 
acoustic properties of rooms built for a tropical climate are generally bad. 
They, therefore, devote the whole of their energy to \vriting from dictation 
certain woi'cls and sentences. A113 clueiilatof}' comment by the lecturer is 
not followed or understood by them. They enn only vTito down what has 
been slowly dictated, and this they not infrequently take down wrongly. 
The words which they hoar and imte down do not represent thoughts to 
them, or the relation of one thought to another, but simply sounds and collo- 
cations of letters which they are to do thoit utmost to retain in their memory. 
Their private studj’ consists in repeating tho’o sentences to themselves over 
. and over again until the desired result is obtained. They are not thinking 
either in English, nor, having translated the English into- Bengali, are they 
thinking in Bengali. Practically, no students think in English ; whatev^ 
thinking they do is done in Bengali ; and the result is that, as regards their 
work in English, the only mental faculty that is brought into play is that 
of memory. 

In every class there arc members of real ability. These are, therefore, deprived 
of the opportunity of obtaining the highest training. The lecturer has to 
fit his methods to the moss in front of him. The mind of the able boy is 
cramped. Its training is lopsided. lie bos no real stimulus to think. Indeed, * 
he is afraid to think for himself. He is apprehensive that if ho does he 
may lose marks in examination. He deals entirely with words, and not with 
things or thoughts. This habit of mechanical study possesses mo^ students' 
tliroughout their course. Some of the abler ones are able to break away 
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from it later in their career, but they have lost nuich by the faulty method 
of training at the beginning of their courro. 1 have coached an Indian 
student of first-rate ability and found how greatly handicapped lie was by 
this early habit of using his mind almost exclusively in one way. • As the first 
and second yccar classes in arts arc at present constituted there is no solu- 
tion of this difficulty. The only possible way of teaching IfO members of 
a class together, when a language imperfectly understood is the medium of 
instruction, is that adopted in nearly all the colleges, and it is that of 
dictation by the lecturer and “ by-hearting ” by the learner, but it does not 
give to a student of ability “full opiortunity of obtaining the highest 
training.’’ 

(&) A student of aUility is injured it he begins his university education either too 
early or too late. In this Univorsitj*, though it may seem paradoxical to 
- say so, he begins both too early and too lato. He begins too early in tl ij 

sense : his first two j-cars of university life arc spent in doing work which 
ought to have been done at scliool. The work for the intermediate examin- 
ation in arts is work that ought to be done bofoic a boy leaves school. Tin s 
the lad comes into university surroundings and conditions too earlj'. 

Ho begins too late in this sense. A bo3’ oi ability with one more 3'car at a 
rcall}* efficient school would make more real adv.ance than he makes in two 
3'cnrs in the crowded class-room of the Unlvci8it3’. Under the pro'cnt S3’stcm 
he docs not begin his real univcr8it3’ work until two years after his matric- 
ulation, that is generally about the .ago of 18 or 19 . Ho would easil3' 1 o 
capable of beginning it a3'cnr earlier, and it would thus bo po=>siblo to malm 
the course for tlio B.A. one of tlirce 3’car8. An Indian bo3’ matures earlier 
tha'n a European and, if tlio ago for matriculation wore raised, and the 
standard raised to something that now passes for the standard of the I.A., 
the unfit would be eliminated and Indians of ability would got a bettor 
opportunity. 

(c) Thofact that the Univcrsit3’ is almost universally regarded in Bengal as tl.o 
avenue to Government cmplo3'mont is the gi'cat cr.u^o of its educational 
inoificicnc}'. . Students who crowd to tlic colleges arc not sent there by 
their parents for tlio sake of the education as education, but because that 
education, if cortified b3' a degree, ma}’ bo the means of obtaining for thoih 
a Government post. The mono3' spent on their university education is 
regarded as an investiucnt which it is hoped ma}' prove pccuniariT3' fruitful. 
It would be almost true to say that all students who matriculate in any 
given 3'car intend to seek Government cmplo3'mcnt ; that, after passing tho 
B.A., tho3' vill read law so as to have a second string to their bow should 
tho3’ fail to get a Government appointment. They only turn to tho profes- 
sion of teaching when thc3' believe that there is nbsolutcl3' nothing else for 
them to do to earn a living. The huge and increasing r.umbers of boys sent 
up for tho matriculation 3’cnr by 3’enr are sent bccauso those who have 
charge of tlicm see no other prospect of their being able to find cmplo3’mcnt- 
Bo3's of all kinds, those of good, or of modcrato, or of mongro, abilities, are all 
put througli tlio same mill, simpl3' bccauso it sooms that there is nothing else 
for them to do. 

Thus, the swollen classes which arc seated before the Icotureis arc there primarity not 
for educational, but for economic, reasons. Hundreds, probably thousands, would not 
bo there at all if there seemed an5’^ other feasible method by which they would bo enabled 
to support tlicmtelves. Thus it is that tho 3'oang Indian of abiHt3' suffers. Ho is coin- 
polled to reccivo an cdnoation tho qnalit3' of which is’ dotoriiiincd by tho average attain- 
ments of those whom economic pressure has pushed into the University. 

Those arc, 1 believe, the main causes which operate to tho injury of thoso who arc 
capable of responding to tlio highest educational training : they are taught on woiig 
principles because the majority of their fellow-students arc incapable of real instruction 
through English ; they waste at least a year because they continue to do -school subjects' 
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when with proper teaching they would have attained to something higher ; they suffer 
grievously from the fact that the standard of education declines owing to the numbers 
-that enter the University for economic, rather tlmn educational, reasons. 


Hossain, Wahbd. 

I respectfully submit that this question is very vague. In the first place, it is not 
olear whether “highest training” refers to , the subjects a youth tabes up for his study, 
■or to his onteer in life, ns a trained youth fit for every walk of life. However, it seems 
to me that the existing system of education docs not afford to Indian youths full oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the highest tr.iining. 

ffio system is defective in the following respects : — 

(а) lilultifarious subjects and numerous text-books. — Students hardly find sufficient 

time to devote themselves to an intelligent mastery of tlicTsubjccts they are 
compelled to take up for a particular examination. Hueh loss do they find time 
to go through all the prescrihctl books. Generali}'-, they overburden their 
memory with notes and catechism and pay attention to those passages only 
which ore likely to be sot in the elimination. To secure a ' pass ' at an e.xam- 
ination being thomnin object in view n general ncqunintanco with tlie subject 
matter of the courses of studies is considered sufficient, rather than their mas- 

(б) Want of first-rate professors of ability and learning is also responsible for 

many a dcficioncy.— •Without meiining any rcffcction I may bo permitted 
to say that, ordinarily, professors themselves have not the highest training in 
the subjects they tcacli. The first-rate scholars seldom como out to India, 
and the best Indian of ability takes to law and other professions ns the pay 
and prospects of Indian teachers and professors are very poor. Hence, our 
colleges seldom get a proper supply of tho best and the most competent men 
for tho profession of teaching. 

(c) Want of proper library ond laboratory accomodation is a great desideratum in 

tho way of proper training. — Govermuent colleges have some sort of libraries 
or laboratories, but the private colleges, .with a few oxoeptions, suffer 
much from want of proper equipment, 

(d) Ljc'e of enthusiasm . — Tlie education oi the Indian docs not proceed on national 

lines. On this subject I respectfully beg to draw tho attention of tho Oom- 
missionovB to tho observations made in the following extract from my speech 
delivered at t'le school section meeting of the All-India Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference hold in December last at Calcutta • 

'* Tho Indian universities arc exotic plants brought from foreign countries and planted 
oil tho Indian soil. Haturally, their growth has been affected by their environment. 
European ideas and thoughts saturate tho Indian mind and lay a coating over tho 
manners and habits of tho boys who reorivo instruction under them. But much of their 
effect is short-lived. Tho present university education, therefore, produces a denation- 
alising effect and a sort of confusion arises between tho acquired European ideas and the 
deep-TOO-ted Indian sentiments and oriental modes of thought. Tho effect of such forced 
action and natural reaction at different stages of life retards tho healthy growth of notional 
life. Suoli consequences may be avoided if university cduoation proceeds on national 
lines agreeable to Indian genius and Indian sentiments. 

“ Boys from the beginning ate made to read stories from Herodotus and Ho met, 
tales from Konian and Englisli histories, and European folk-lore of tho m^mval ago. 
But they are left utterly ignorant of the stories of their national heroes, ancient sa-vants, 
and knights so woll-loiown for their learning and chivalry. Forrign tales and stories 
may appeal to their sentiments to some extent, but fail to produce a lasting impresaon , 
upon that mind; for the stories and tales very often depict traits of.oharactw fordgn, 
and Bometimos running counter, to Indian ideas and sentiments. Such books are read 
I erely to seenre pass marks or pick np some knowledge of English, bat are seldom pursued 
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■with the heartiness and reverenee that would servo lo form the basis of their clmracte;. 
It may bo said that tlicso books are generally read in schools ; therefore, the pro- 
posal docs not come witliin the purview of the inquiries of the University Commission. 
But it should be roinombcrcd that scliools are feeders to colleges, and tlic cliaractor of 
education imparted there should bo determined by the University. 

“ I M’ould, therefore, suggest that steps bo taken to remodel the University, and 
means should be devised to impart. education on* national lines in conformity with 
Indian genius and Indian sentiments. 

“ Dearth of English text- books dealing with truly national subjects may bo a diflioulty 
in the way. But if the University appoints a board of o.vports or reputed scholars lo 
write such books tlio diffionltj' may be oasil}' overcome. The publication of aiiprovcd 
text books may also bo a source of income to the University. But libert}' of private 
authors to write such books should not, however, bo restricted in any way.” 

(c) Training in other respects. — The existing system of education is narrow and 
docs not give free scope to the wider activities of life. In faet, it produces, 
and tends to produce, Avith a foAV exceptions, a particular class of men fit for a 
particular imrposo. viz., for State scr\’ico. Our universities impart cduca' 
lion which docs not satisfy the needs and requirements of the country. No 
• one disputes for a moment that univensitj' education should be of an ideal 
character, but it should ho practical as well. Tlic educational policy shouldr 
therefore, bo so fashioned tliat ideal education migljt solve llio practical pro- 
blems of life. Having regard to the existing slate of tlie country and the 
modern conditions of life it is verj' desirable that the Indian universities 
should bo so romodcllcd that they may sup])ly food not merely for the brain,, 
but also for the hungry mouth. Iif this respect the existing system of educa- 
tion is very deficient. 


' Hunter, M. 

I do not think that Iho existing system of university education offers lo students 
in India the highest form of training; the main dcficicncic.-< nro in laboratorio.s. libraries, 
and tutorial classes for the higher students. As long ns the system of affiliated colleges 
forming the University exists the strength of the University will be, ton considerable 
extent, measured by the strength of its Aveakest affiliated college. I nin doubtful Avhether 
in a uniA'orsitj' like Calcutta the attempt to develop university as distinct from collogiato 
education is thoroughly sound, ns I hold that in a uniA'orsity built up of affiliated colleges 
OA'cr}*^ effort should bo made to improve the colleges so as to enable them to giA’o their 
students the highest training. Loyalty to a college (the first stop in producing loyalty 
to a country) should be one of the main points in training a student, and this is not 
fostered by taking the highest teaching out of the hands of the college and transfoning' 
it to the UniA'crsit3'. 


Hunter, Mark. 

I certainly could not answer this question in the affirmative unless I were 
prepared to maintain that the Indian university I am best acquointed Avith bad 
reached a stage of development beyond' which no advance could, or need, bo looked 
for. I am convinced, hoAvovor, that by the reorganisation of that University, 
effected as a consequence of Lord Curzon’s University Act, and particularly by the 
institution of undergraduate courses in honours, and of post-graduate studentships, 
by the appointment of university professorships, the founding of a university 
library, and in other ways, a very great advance has been made upon older 
conditions, and much has been done to offer young Indians of ability an academic 
training which, if not the highest, is about the highest that present conditions permit. 
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It would be easy to suggest changes of a radical character from which conditions 
much more favourable to academic progress than esisting conditions might he 
expected to result; but I do not believe such changes to be at present practicable. 
Steady improvement, more or less along existing lines, seems the thing to be 
imrnediately aimed at, together, of course, with a full reoogniiion of Ihe many 
limitations and defects inherent in the system' of an Indian fcdeial university, 
and a readiness to seize ever_y opportunity to mitigate the defects and neutralise 
the limitations. A time may come perhaps when it will he possible to substitute 
two or three centralised universities for the existing federal University; but 
meantime, I believe, every one in South India who has any true conception of what 
a university ought to be, and is, at the same time, solicitous for the welfare of the 
University of Madras, regards any fundamental changes which are in Uie least likely 
*0 take place as things to be feared and withstood, rather than to be courted. The 
changes that actually threaten us— as shown by the ‘ feeler ’ lately thrown out by 
the Government of Indiat in the matter of a reform in the constitution of university 
jienates, and by resolutions recently passed by the senate of a sister university — 
wodld, I have no sort of doubt, merely undo the good work of the last decade, and 
render genuine academic advance impossible. 

These remarks apply exclusively to the University of Madras. "Elsewhere, for 
aught I know, immediate radical reform may be imperative. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Mauivi A. K. Fuzltji.. 


My answer to the first part of the question is in the negative. 

To indicate in what main respects the existing system of university education is 
defioimt, in so far as it falls to afford to young 'Indians of ability full opportunity of 
obtaining the highest training, would practically amount to a statement of the prin> 
oipal reasons^ which have led to the appointment of the Commission. Stated briefly, 
I uould specialise my reasons for my opinion as follows; — 

tij The absence, in a more or lees marked degree, of the conditions set forth in 
sub-heads (a), (b), (o), and (d) of question 2. 

(ii) The existence of circumstances which have led to the Indian universities 
(Calcutta in particular) becoming mere examining bodies, rather than 
centralised teaching institutione. 


HuQtnj, M. Azizxn:.. 


In my opmion, the raisting system of university education does not afford 
to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training, 
which involves an acquisition of an amount of culture, knowledge, and enlighten- 
ment, side by side ivith a command of all the sources of strength of character and 
tenacity of puniose, tegether also with lessons in the law of give and take, the great 
moral coue of practical life._ The University should kindle among its alumni a 
spirit of searching and seeking. Training involves something more than mere 
knowledge. So far as knowledge, or even culture, is concerned the present system 
affords^ some opportunity in its acquisition, though even here there 'is scope for 
much improvement. The present university system of education is defective in the 
following pomts : — v ^ 


(o) The University controls only a small part of a student’s life. Outside the class- 
rooms very little is felt of academic influence. Even in the class-rooms 
the personal element counts so little. The influence of the few hours 
m the clap-r^ms is counteracted through the -influences of the remaining 
The best iraimng involves that at a certain period the growth of 
fa to * mind, his habits, and tendencies— should 

la Watched with all caution and care. The present regulations, though pro- 
dding for an elaborate and outwardly polished system of control and super- 
vi ion of a student s residence, are almost ineffective in the above respect. 

’e®®! 1° regulations had just then come 

into operation and we were the first batch to appear at the intermediate examination 
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uudci Ibc rclormed rc};\jlnlions. 3 say Iroin iny ppiponnl experience timi Ibo mcfising 
system of residence in which, I believe, the very hirgcst percentage of students 
lives docs not in tho least carry the students farther than the class-rooms. In short, 
it does not confer any advantage of ro.sUlcntial life. The nics‘;os arc too scattered 
and numerous to be of any use in tho propagation of any useful movement, whereas 
they are particularly amenable to evil influences which, when first attacked, soein to 
attract very little notice, but slowly sap the vitality. 

(l») It is so often forgotten that univcivity education must also consist of organised 
growth ol a good jihysique. ('ollcge athletic clubs, if at all, mostly confine 
their attention to football and cricket in which only a dozen or so take any 
active interest. Hut oftentimes they have a tendency .to create a batch 
of professional jdayerri. Of course fhey arc also on occasions an object 
of interest among fellow-students, especially when eontesling other teams, 
thus helping the growth of ettjmt dt corps among coliego students. But so 
little attention is paid to their primary purpose that students, after a few 
year.s of university education, arc unfit for any privation'* of life, and love, 
ca'so and comfort. 

(e) The jjrosent system of university education has jirnctically ignored the social 
and industrial movements that nrc upheaving India to-day. Satisfied itself 
with the teaching of those branches of study which have hithcro gone by 
tlio pretentious nnino of liberal education tho University has paid loo much 
prominence, even in scientific studies, to pure, rather than applied, science. 
Very little provision nctunlly exists for tlio tenciiing of suhjoct.s like gcologj*, 
botany, or biology, though students are supposed to have a choice in 
selecting their Bubjcct*.. Important studies in modern life, viz., oriental 
studies in Ilinduism and Islam, agriculture, commerce jounmiism, art, 
architecture, tanning, nrchitology, sanitary, science, nietalhirgy, mineralogy, 
.and domestic science, have been practically left out of account. 

^d) The pre.'-eiit .system of university education is not a gradual process — in 
other wordsj^ the dificrouco between pre-university and university courses 
is too great and too sudden. There has been loo mucli specialisation of 
subjects even in tho matriculation standard. Under the present regulations 
n student will learn of Greece and Bactria without having the least know- 
ledge of those place.s — whether they are birds or beasts. The mnlriculntion 
standard should alw.ays be n gcncnil preliminary training for admission into 
the univcr.sily course. Spccinlisnlion or choice of subjects is not needed 
nt this period. At the same time, it is to be remembered that higher studies 
in any one subject icquiro knowledge of various other subjects. Under tho 
present regulations students may engage in univorsity studies without any 
knowledge of history, of geography, or with only a modicum of malhcmalics 

knowledge wliich'is much inferior to even the old inniricnlntion standard. 

I am strongly of opinion that n pre-university course must impart some 
Irnining and knowledge in both history and geography, vernacular, English, 
and mathematics — all compulsory subjects for stiid.v — or else students 
will bo at sea when studying higher up. Tho study of history ncccssitatCB 
a nulimenlary knowledge of geography, while no science subject can be 
divorced from a knowledge of mathcninlics. Tho study of higher economics 
necessitates a strong foundation in the Itnowlcdgc of at least mathematics, 
while liighcr rc.scarclies in tho subject demand some knowledge of physics, 
chemistry and biology. Wien it is remembered that the wide choice of sub- 
jects is no choice at all, as the choice is limited by the courses of afliViotion, 
the effect of llio present regulations can be holloi imagined than described. 
I would, therefore, advocate that, in the matriculation standard, all tho fol- 
lowing subjects should be compulsory, c.p. : — 

(i) English, 

(11) ^fathcmatics, 

(iii) Language, 

(iv) Vernacular and 

(v) History and googrophy (general), 
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the tondenoy amongst the authorities is for an academic atmosphere which, 
like other much-talked-of cant phrases of the world, does little good, but 
-much mischief. Of course, nobody would tiiink of students taking an active 
interest in the current problems of the day and leaving their ordinary 
pursuit of study. But they must form their ideas at this stage. And 
you cannot shut out students of any country from taking an intelligent 
interest in the current inovemonts and events of the day. An intelligent 
boy is the best observer. The world begins to take him by stonn with its 
thousand matters of interest. Tbo University cannot satisfy -his over* 
Sowing heart. Ho comes to the w-orld to extend his knowledge. Already 
ho has learnt some moral principles of life — the sense of right and wrong, 
feelings of justice and equality, regard for truth. Ho measures and con- 
trasts the world with his own notions and ideas, and of all things in the 
world politics has over been the greatest human interest of man. If, at this 
stage, you do not discuss mattera with him, help him in the formation of 
his own ideas and opinions, the result will bo that his thoughts will go under- 
ground, he will grow erratic, and take his ideas from the ramblings of 
the blatant. When gromi-up he wll bo faced with the unaccom- 
modating realities of life whero he has to form a judgment; when 
clashed, therefore, witli a superior intellect, with the subtleties of his 
reasoning, ho will bo an easy victim. Tho debating clubs of universities 
should, therefore, discuss current realities, that students may be 
helped in tho formation of their opinions. Tho more you tighten tho 
more will tho spirit revolt and run underground with his attention 
specially directed. Tho manliness and freedom of one’s opinion would 
be at a discount, and passive demoralisation will be its consequence. 

((;) University training is defective in so far os tho students work up mostly 
with no aim before tliom, save and except j^hat of onyhow securing pass 
marks and then a comfortable billet. Conscious of the fact that the highest 
genius, and even the tallest amongst us, arc oftentimes to bond low,’ we 
aro generally not inspired in our student days with an aim that would 
sjjur us to a forward spirit. Tho world has long measured merit by 
money, and in the circle where students constantly move the differen- 
tial treatment in money, rank, and soniorily between the members of 
the Indian and Provincial Educational Services have a depressing effect 
upon the minds and character of students. Seeing that some of tho oldest, 
best, and highest genius among Indians ore to sit below raw recruits from 
European universities of no marked reputation students feel tbat there is 
no reward for merit in tho Edncnfionnl Service. 

(h) The University does not give tho least opportunity to those who in after 
lifo take to other pursuits than odncntional sonneo in post-graduate 
work or further research. A very largo mojority of students leave 
their university career after the B.A. degree. But they ore not allowed 
to take any interest in univereity^ offairs. University and college 
libraries ore sealed to them. University regulations do not allow them 
to be registered graduates and thus bo members of tho University. 
After, ton years, when students ore post tho prime of life, when they 
have found their interests and occujjations in other human spheres after 
they have completely forgotten their University and have been out of 
touch, they aro permitted to enter ns registered graduates. I submit tbat 
nil graduates should be permitted to bo registered graduates, and some 
sobemc should bo devised by wliicli they can pursue independent investiga- 
tion afterwards. 


HuauE, Kazi Imdadul. 

The existing system of university education does not afford to young Indians 
of ability full opportunity of obtaining tho liigbost training. It seems to bo defi- 
cient from the following points of view; — 

(a) The education given is more theoretical and bookish, than practical and 
businesslike. Wo are trained to road, take notes and cram them, p 
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HoQtJE, Kajsi TMi>Anur<~-«nW,— ThJ.sAiK, Tho TTon’bIc Mian MimAMMvu Paxu, Klinn 

jDaliodur. 


ax&minations, and porliaps tiiink a lUUo; but lmrd]y to Jo anything. It 
dooa not unfold tlio crontivo power, a power tlmt enables n man to make 
himsolC master of n siluntton. It makes only dreamers, who hardly over 
nobioro nnythinp; in life. • 

(Jb) Sciontifto education soonis to bo inadoqunto in this Univorslty, I do not 
moan that science is not iaupdit; it is tbo scientific method that seems 
to bo wanting. Tliis roninrk applies still more to our school education, 
which ,i8 shaped by tbo tlnivorsity to a considorablo extent. The totnl 
absone'e of practical expressive hand-work in schools ocoounts for the 
deadening of tbo spirit of eoientiho inquiry in our students, most of whom 
readily fall into a groove for tbo rest of their lives. 

(c) All students aro oast into tho snmo mould. There is littlo scope for spcoialis- 
niton, except in so far as the students aro allowed to choose cortain subjects 
in proferenoe to others. They goncrally select those which are known to be 
easier to poss in. Tho subjects studied in the Xlnivcrsily aro soon forgotten ; 
oitlior bocAuso lltoy are never required in life, there being hardly any field 
for tlto application of ony training received, scientific or othomise; or 
because iboy are not learnt in a way to bo npplicablo to life's activities. 

(ft) Tenciting is unduly nubordinaiod to examination; so, thoro aro very few 
who really lonrn anything from tho tcnehiiig they receive. In most cases 
tho individual ability in life’s activities is acquired through private .study, 
or ilirough contact with the world after leaving the University. 

(c) Physical, moral, and intellectual dev^pment ought to harmonise in 
univcTsity training. Hero, there is very little physical ^ training, and 
moat of our university men am ptx>r in physique, being either dyspeptic 
or short-sighted. Of moral training there is none and students are 
left to tliomsolvcs to pick up moral or immoral ideas and habits as best 
they can, Iho intellectual training given is, ns observed before, 
purely tlioorotical ; so that tbo intellect dovclopod scarcely ever manifests 
ilself in life. In fact, the Calcutta University has not yet turned out many 
gient contributors to the world’s intellectual advancement. The few great 
intellects wo have amongst us arc mostly produois of foreign universities. 
if) Passing on examination is now ontiroly dependent upon tbo rc.sult of the final 
oxnminntion. Bnt it should not bo so. Tho onreor in soliool or college 
should also bo token into account; and, in special cases, students may bo 
declared to have possod an examination on thoir school or college report 
only. 


Husain, Tho Hon’ble !^^TAN Muhamsiau Faztj, Khnn Bahadur. 

OTie existing system does not afford full opportunity to young Indians of ability for 
obtaining the highest development, and this is duo to the following causes : — 

(а) Curricula nro too stiff for about 60 per cent, of tho students and not advanced 

onough for about 40 per cent. 

(б) Similarly, teachers aro, in somo colleges, too good for some pupils, and, in the 

onso of good students, do not know their subjects well chough oitlier to inspire 
enthusiosm and love for their subjects or to afford guidanoo. 

(c) Teachers nro also hampered in thoir teaching work on account of students 

of vastly varying aptitudes being jumbled together and placed at their 
disposal. 

(d) ITiera^are very few men who can reasonably he said to ho specialists in their 

subjects, and, ^ where such speoialists do exist, they command great respect, 
and their pupils do very well in their subjects. 

(e) Research studentships are not good enough to support students, and there 

is no system of fellowships. • 

^t present, there ore no centres if scholarship in 

vSte teTO^ md libimies in several L- 

versity towns, and, therefore university towns are not partioularlv attractive to risine 
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Hydari, JL a. N. — Ibrahim, Klmn Uiilmdur MuuAsiMAn— I mam, 'J'hc Hon’blc Justico Sir 

Am. 


Hydari, M. A. N. 

No ; the oxi.sting system 1 ms not 003* of tlio four requisites .specified in question 8 
for tile best university training. 


Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad. 

No; the existing^ system of imivorsity education docs not aQord to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the liigbost training. 

It is deficient in respect of adaptability to the needs ond requirements oi public 
life : — 

Pir.sU3’, bceauBO the education imparled does not help students in turning wlint 
they learn to practical account in life and so docs not create any real interest 
in the subject or subjects taught in the University; 

Secondly, because cramming being encouraged by tlio system of education and 
method of teaching (ns is evident from the nature of the University ques- 
tions and the prevalent practico of diolating notes). Students obtaining 
oven the higliest university degree are found to l)o lacking in proper 
assimilation of the'subjccts Urey have learned ; and 

Thirdly, because ability in the truest sense of the lerm has l)een found, on account 
of excessive cncourngeinont of cramming referred to above, to bo p. bsr to 
suceoss in a university career, rather than n guarantee. 


Imam, The Hon’ble .Ttisticc Sir Alt. 

The Indian universities cannot bo said to give the best training possible. Tliey 
were started more with tlie ido.a of giving the student n knowlcflgo of wliat the older 
universities of England called “humanity'”, and a theorclicnl knonledgo of the scicnccc. 
The first chancellor of the Calcutta University, the late Lord Canning, said so in his con> 
vocation speeches -when the University was started. Lord Canning expected young men 
of the wealthier classes to take advantage of the universities, but this hope was not ful- 
filled. The men who look advantage of the imivcrsiUes belonged to the middle class, 
not the wealthier class. They took to cduontion ns n mc.'ins to an end — the end being 
posts in the administration and the profc-ssions. That is the cln.ss that yet seeks the Uni- 
versities. Learning is not pursued for itself in the universities — tho.so who seek such 
learning are actuated by religious motive); — and both ITindiis and Afuiiammadniis of this 
class get their education elsewhere. Nor is the oriental learning imparted by the univers- 
ities such ns would fulfil the needs of Jlindu and iiluhammndan di\'incs. The universities 
in the very nature of them — ns Government institutions — had to bo secular. While tho;(i 
who pursue learning in India for objects other than secular are men imbued with deep 
religious fervour, and from that class our ‘paniits and almas are yet rccniited. The Inter 
University of the Punjab has taken up oriental learning of the order that meets the require- 
ments of the pandit and vlma classes. If the Calcutta University were to enlarge 
its scope, and to enter for the special needs of this class, it is possible — judging by the ex- 
perience of the Punjab — to bring in young men of that cin.ss also. But I fear this would 
bo too drastic and difficult a change for a university like that of Calcutta which has now 
been carrying on its beneficent activity for over half a century. 

Leaving aside students who seek the way to God in the pursuit of studios and. con- 
fining ourselves to mere secular studies alone, I nm of opinion tiiatour Indian universities, 
of wiiich that of Cohntta may bo taken as a ty'pc, is capable of being improved so as to 
give its alumni of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. The way' in 
which tiii.s could be done, so far ns T see, could be reached by adopting the folfowing 
methods ; — 

(a) By importing professors of the highest repute from cfifTcrcnt European countries 
. to lecture each on his special siilqcct for po.sl-grndunte .studios. 

k2 
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Im^, Tlic Ilon’blo Justice Sir Au—conld, 


(1) By sending out young men who had shown special aptitudo for subjects to dillcrcnt 
European countries to tlio centres of learning there so ns to got them into touch 
witli the best men on tlie subjects, and on the return of these men to India to 
make them teach their follow*siudon{s what they liave acquired outside. 
This is specially needed in tho ease of the sciences. 

(c) By founding we11>appointcd libraries and laboratories, and encouraging access to 
them alike to students and teachers. 

(»/) By encouraging tho study of tho applied sciences so ns to make tho study of 
soicnoo lucrntivo. 


In this conneotion, it should never bo forgotten that tho experience of over 
a half-contury of university training in India hag been that moat of our 
students are very poor. And, unless tho studies nro made to pay, and their 
results can ho calculated in £ s. d„ tho mere study of tho sciences in the abstract *• 
can never bo popular. Tlio profession*) and tlio public services nro already 
crowded and tho discontented B. A. cannot find further scope in tliom ; 
nltliough learning would continue to ho pursued by tho Bhadraloh 6lass ns 
that has been their nTOcation for untold centuries, and the demand can only 
bo satisfied by now fields of n luorativc order being opened up. Tho army,, 
employment in tho Foreign Department, and tho many other similar avenues of 
]mblio employment have been closed to Indians since tho advent of tho British 
ns the ruling power in India. 

(c) By creating now “ faculties ” for tho promotion of commorco, manufacture, and 
agriculture, 

A’ ofc.— Agriculture of tho Western typo is not practicable in India. It is toe expensive, 
and land has passed into tlio hands of very small agriculturists for whom experiments, 
unlc<<3 success is guorantced, are impracticable. Peripatotio lecturers, who may give 
demon-trations of their tcaohing in tho villogcs tliomsclvos, and not nt distant centres 
where tho villagers never go, arc necessary. Agricultural graduates of tho universities 
may be encouraged to travel in tho interior and give demonstrations of their discov- 
eries in the language^ that the peasant understands and of a nature that may convince 
his mmple, but tenacious, mind. 

For tbe encouragemont of tho study of the applied sciences workshops and 'demon- 
stration theatres should bo established. Along witli these should be established diops 
where tho material prepared may find a ready sale. 

Commercial studies have not been tried in Calcutta, nor in any of tho Upper India 
universities. But it stands to reason that if comracrco were taught nt tho universities 
in such a way as to make tho graduate in commorco tolerably certain of being able to earn 
livelihood ns lus compeers in law or medioino do, and set up on independent establislunent 
of his own, that a commerco degree would bo ns popular as a law degree or a degree in 
medioinc or engineering. 

Hanufaoturo on modern lines as carried on in Europe or America is mucli too expensive 
for In^a n t the p retiont day. But some such method ns that adopted by tlie Japanese 
may ho sucoessiully attempted in this country as well. With this end in view, the Univers- 
ity may train up a body of teachers who may travel about tho country and attempt 
to found a number of cottago industries. 


I shall attempt a second ansu'cr to this question starting with the assumption that the 
highest univermty production is such as is imparted to tho graduates of Oxford and 
l^wbndge, and toat efforts should bo made to compare our Calcutta men with them and 
see, if at al , m what way they fall short of tho English university •men. I shall not 
w » TOmpnre the two classes of graduates in their more noadomio qualifications, 
° V *}}°y struck mo outside the universities in the various 

warns ot Me. JSatumlly, my experience is somewhat better in llio ca.so of those mTm who 

wniveraities, 1 take it, are not so much insritutions 
“ *“*f*"*>o?s to toaoh one how to learn. In the legal profession 
somewhat better fitted to gras? the various 

subtleties and tho difficultiesthatstandinthoway of his ease than his Indian oornpeor. 
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Tlio Eiiglisli pmdup.lo tnkos n wider view of his cnsc and conconlrntcs liia forces on tho 
broader oullinos. and. in sibling Ins case in court, puts it forward with better i)crspectivo 
than docs bis bulinn compeer, vbo often crowds liis canvas with a wealth of detail that 
mars the outlines. It is true llint the .vomig Eiigh.sh graduate is no inotch for hie Tndian 
compeer in wealth of Icchnicnl Imowicdpe. The Indian graduate can quote sections and 
report.s of cases with much greater facilitj', but it has been 1113' o.vpcricncc that this 
wc.-illh of detail i.s often dc.Mnictivo of the main structure. If one wore to indulge in 
comparisons the Indian graduate's mind is like the grcjit temple at Madura where each 
niche and icon i.s perfect in itself, and an object of bcauf3’ if examined in detail bjit with 
the rc'sult that the geuerni outlines arc lost and do not make tho impression on the mind 
that thc\’ should, while the Knglish graduate’s mind has tho simplieit3* of detail of a 
Greek temple whose general contonrs and noble proportions captivate tho mind of tho 
observer atid leave him no room to go into the details. 

Taking for granted thatm}' anahris is correct, tho reason for this dilTcrcncc seems to 
me that the Indian graduate reads liis books while the English graduate knows tho men 
who have written the books. It is not jKissiblc in India, where univcrpitic.s eater for such 
immense jrapulalion**. to brim: about rc-ults that arc achieved b}' iinivcr.sitics that cater 
for such small numbers that, besides the association of the class-room, living social contact 
betw cen tho teacher and the taueht is not mcrol3' possible, but is almost inevitable. And 
one nlwnx's learns more from the man himself than from the phase of mind into which he 
throws himself when he is writing a book. That not being possible, the ne.xt question is 
how to luodif.v our prc.scnt sv'slcm so ns to get the best out of the material wo have. Some 
of tho methods 1 have cnumcra(«l in the first part of 1113' answer would bo useful in this 
direction ns well, but tho main dinicult3* of the Indian univcr8it3' is the comparative 
lX)verf3' of our graduates ns compared with those of England. Kor is tho damping 
cfTcot of a foreign domination to be neglected in a consideration of these quc.stions. This 
domination which has lasted in some parts of India for more than IfiO 3-car.shns stunt- 
ed and dw’nrfed our spiritual growth. With its relaxation prndunll3* u higher stature 
of manhood will be ntlninnble. 

Tho universitic.s of India arc not re-ortcil to for the jnirjio.so of learning only, but ns 
a means of le.irning iluit would bring in mone3*. .And, in this direction, besides tho profes- 
sionr and posts in the administrations nothing else is to be got. Tho univer.sitics have 
come to stay w ith us. And it i.s nccc'-sary .••o to regulate them ns to bring them in harmony 
with other facts of our soci.al and economic life. A graduate of an Indian university 
must bo. first I3’, a man able to earn 010003* in an honournblo wn3-. And, for this purpose, 
techiiicai, agricultural, and commercial education must bo taken in hand by tho univers- 
ities side b3' side with arf.s, law, medicine, and engineering. 


Ikpan, Maulvi Mohammad. 

No ; tho liighc.st training in tho true sense of tho term includes moral, ph3’idcal, 
and intellectual dovolojimcnt. Tho present 83'slcm of education under tho Calcutta 
Univcrpit3' makes no provision for the moral training or the formation of true character 
of students. In m3' opinion, duo provi.sion should bo made for religious instruction. 
Profc.'iPorK of divinity 11103* bo njijiointcd 1)3* tho Universlf3*. 

Under tho present system of univcr8it5' education not sufTicicnt and proper care is 
token of the hc.'ilth of students. The courso of Bliid3* is so long that, b3* tho time 
students graduate, their health is coniplctcl3' broken in tho genornlit3’ of eases. There 
being n mechanical system of university c.xaminntion students do not study in order 
to acquire true knowledge of n subject, but tho3' manage to pass their c.\nminntions with- 
out even touching tho original books, sinipl3’ through the help of notes and ke3’8, which 
have o vcrllooded the university market. So I do not think that, under tho present 83’Btcm 
of the UniverFit3*, the intellect of tho students is as sufiicicntl3* developed as it ought to 
bo. 

Another noticcablo defect of the prc.scnt S3'8tem of univcrsit3' education is that it docs 
not imiiart sufficient technical education. Therefore, Btudents do not find the means of 


question i. 
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earning their livelihood by an indc|)riulcnt profession. Owing to this dofcol sliidenta 
of the present University ahruys seek after servico under Government, for which it is im- 
possible to provide all of them with 2K>sts. 


InoNS, Miss M. V. 

No; the existing system of university education offords lilllo opportunity of 
obtaining the highest training. _ 

The chief defect of the existing system is the entire lack of provision for tutorial 
ossistanco to students. At present, the tcncher does not find time to meet individual 
students,. and most of the students do not venture to approaeh their teachers, 
are too mouy instances of students passing through all the classes of a college without 
being personally Imown to n single teacher. Tho present system imposes undue 
physical and mental strain on students. They nttond many lectures, but are not 
provided with any tutorial liolp. The course for the B.A. is too long, for tho majon y 
of students do not find it possible to road thoroughly and assimilate wlmt they read 
within tho time at tlioir disposal, on account of this, and bccnoso iho examination is 
so conducted ns to require, iii iiiuriy cases. Duly n huperficinl knowledge of tho subjee s 
taken, students have recourse to urnininiiig. 

The remedy of theso defects would bo : — 

(a) reduction of the course of study, 

(h) roduotiou of the luitnbcr of Icotuics, 

(o) provision for tutorial nssistanco to studonis, and . , ,, , 

(a) a change in llio present method of examination, that is, questions slioulil u 
framed so as to require proper ussimilaliuu 4 >u the part of candidates. 


IsAiAiL, Slum Saliadur Mohammad. 

The existing syslom of education imparled by the Cnlcullo 'Univcrsily 
does not afford to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the g 
training. 

Tlie main defects are the following : — i j I 

(a) The University examination is a groat stiaiii upon tlio fncultios of s 

botli mental and pliysical. 'I'lio majority of graduates appear to , 
much exhausted for any higher attainments. Tho system of exom 
is bad. , 

(h) It does not afford onporlunitv of free intcrcourae between teachers 
students. 

(c) No attention is paid to tho moral training of studenls. _ , . , , ’ , 

(d) To pass the examination bciug iBc ultimalo gool, no altenlion is pai 

training. 


Iyee, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Seshagiei. 


that tho existing ^stom sf 

» n* .f— 11 ATinnrttiimtT Ot 


. -n 1 ^ r« ; emot cause lies m tne duu ^,3 

from England. They have, of eoureo, done excellent work in certain dire unduly 

t I not of them 

would not be called professors in England. Tlu\y como to ^""in wim 
knowledge, and it is no wonder that tbdr mental vision is cqunljy 'deration of 
eaull has been that they have not been able to oxereiso on the rising g 
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Indians any great iniollcclual influence. Their influence upon the Indian proIossorB 
who are Bsseciated with them has been equally unsatisfactory. The expansion of the 
Indian inlcllect is largely dependent upon its surroundings. IVlicn working to the 
stimulus of a congenial intellectual society, and in an atmosphere which gives free 
bcopo for the exercise of intellectual faculties, Indian professors have almost always 
reached iho highest standard of attainment. On the other hand, when placed under 
professors or ofliccrs of on inferior typo who lack iho passion for learning or the capa- 
city for research they have shown dcloriorntion. I do not know whether this is not 
iho cose nil the world over, but there is little doubt that Indians adjust themselves 
to their environment very quickly. The eonscquouce has boon that the Indian pro- 
fessor has been stunted in his growth. So the student has not bonciited, and the 
Indian assistant has not improved. In these circumstances, it is no wonder that the 
full benefit of university training has not been attained by Indian students. A 
strenuous and serious attempt should be mode to remedy this evil. Then alone will 
the intellectual tone of Indian universities bo raised ond the foundations of a true 
university education laid in this country. It may bo said that the Indian oxcheq- 
iior cannot afford the expenditure necessary to attract first-rnto men; but, in my 
opinion, any money Bi)ont on obtaining tho services of men of the highest cnlilnro for 
iho professional lino from England would be a thousand times repaid by the influenco 
they will bo nblo to exercise tipon students, and by tho high ideals of culture they 
will bo able to sot up around them. Of course, men of this typo can bo brought in 
only in exceptional cases. In regard to the gonornlity of appointments an attempt 
should bo made to select promising Indian graduates and send them to English uni- 
versities for higher training on condition that when they como back they should serve 
in tho Educational Service. I have no manner of doubt that they would return 
l)Oller equipped for the profession of teaching than those now selected direct from 
English universities. No foreigner, however eminent, can succeed so well ns on 
Indian in the interpretation and criticism of Eastern things ond tho promotion of the 
highest Icnmiug in India. 


Jalu«> Abdul. 

No; the existing syMoin is deficient in the following main respects: — 

(a) Tho secondary education ns jirovklcd at present in Indian sciiools is undesir- 

ably theoretical. rather than practical. It desfroys the investigating power 
of a sludcnl. makes crainniing his .second nature, and imparts to him very 
little general knowledge. 

(b) 'J’lio drawbacks in the school educatioli, noted above, arc in no way removed in 

the college education, the rigidity of the course of studies leaving no libcrlv 
to the teacher of going out of the course pn»-eribcd by the Universit}’. In 
fact, the teaching imparled under tho existing system docs not inspire n 
stiulent to n high and intelligent study of tho subject in wliicii ho may bo 
especially interest od. 

(c) Some of tho Indian universities by offering an lionours course for a degree 

do, to a certain extent, provide opportunities of obtaining the higher learning, 
but not higher training. A student taking up an honours course is, after all) 
n product of our schools and has environment practically of the same nature 
as arc available to an ordinary degree student and is under tho same system 
of education as others of his comrades. 

(d) As ordinarily ovorjnvlicro else, but moro so under llio special conditions of society 

in India, the ablest brains come from the ])oor elasscs, win'ch consider- 
ation requires tho provision of a large number of scholarships and stipends at 
every stage of education for the ultimate prosecution of higher studies with 
zeal and interest. 

(c) A large amount of choice is not, at iire.-cnt, offered to a student in selecting 
subjects of study lor an exaniimit ion ; nor arc the subjects so varied and 
sub-divided ns may well adapt tliomsclvcs to particular students, 
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earning their livelihood by an independent profession. Owing to this defect students 
of the present University always seek after service under Government, for which it is im- 
possible to provide all of thorn with posts. , ~ ' 


Ikons, Miss M. V. ' " 

No; the existing system of universit 5 ’ education affords little opportunity of 
obtaining the highest training. 

The chief defect of the existing system is the entire lack of provision for tutorial 
assistance to students. At present, the teacher does not find time to meet individual 
students,. and most of the students do not venture to approach their teachers. There 
are too many instances of students passing through all the classes of a college without 
being personally known to a single teacher. The present system imposes undue 
physical and mental strain on students. They attend many lectures, but are not 
provided with any tutorial help. The course for the B.A. is too long, for the majority 
of students do not find it possible to read thoroughly and assimilate what they read 
within the time at their disposal, on account of this, and because the examination is 
BO conducted as to require, in many cases, only a superficial knowledge of the subjects 
taken, students have recourse to cramming. 

The remedy of those defects would be : — 

(a) reduction of the course of study, 

(b) reduction of the number of lectures, 

(o) provision for tutorial assistance to students, and 

(d) a change in the present method of examination, that is, questions should bo 
framed so as to require proper assimilation -on the part of candidates. 


Ismail, Klian Bahadur Mohammad. 

The existing system of education imparted by the Calcutta University generally 
does not afford to young Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest 
training. 

The main defects are the following : — 

(a) The University examination is a groat strain upon the faoullios of students, 
both mental and physical. The majority of graduates appear to bo too 
much oxhausted for any higher attainments. The system of examination 
is bad. 

(ft) It docs not afford opportunity of free intercourse between teachers and 
students. 

(c) No attention is paid to the moral training of students. ■« 

(d) To pass the examination being ifle ultimate goal, no attention is paid to real 

training. 


Iyer, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice T, Y. Seshagiri. 

• 4 

As regards the first Question I am clearly of opinion thst the existing sysiem ifl 
university educatwn in In^a does not afford to young Indians full opportunity of 
obtaining the highest training. There are various causes for this, and I shall only 
tcier TO oi^ettv here. The chief cause lies in the bod selection of professors 
from England. ^“Oy have, of course, dc^io excellent work in certain directions andi as 
one who sat at the feet of some of them, 1 should not be undorstood qs unduly 

there can h© no doubt that the majority of them 
would not bo profeosors in England, come to India with a limited 

knowledge, and it is no wonder that their mental vision is equally limited. The 
result has been that they have not bocu able to oxeroise on tbe rising goneration of 
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Indians any great intellectual influence. Their influence upon the Indian profeBsors 
who are associated with them has been equally imsatisfactory. The expansion of the 
Indian intellect is largely dependent upon its surroundings. When working to the 
stimulus of -a congenial intellectual society, and in an atmosphere which gives free 
scope for the exercise of intellectual faculties, Indian professors have almost always 
reached the highest standard of attainment. On the other hand, when placed tmder 
professors or officers of an inferior typo who lock the passion for learning or the capa- 
city for research they have shown deterioration. I do not know whether this is not 
the case all the world ovor, but there is little doubt that Indians adjust themselves 
to their environment very quickly. The consequence has been that tlio Indian pro- 
fessor has been stunted in his growth. So the student has not benefited, and the 
Indian assistant has not improved. In these circumstances, it is no wonder that the 
full benefit of university training has nob been attained by Indian students. A 
strenuous and serious attempt should bo made to remedy this evil. Then alone will 
the mtellcotunl tone of Indian universities be raised and the foundations of a true 
university education laid in this country. It may bo said that the Indian excheq- 
uer cannot aflord the expenditure necessary to attract first-rate men; but, in my 
opinion, any money spent on obtaining the services of men of the highest calibre for 
the professional line from England would be a thousand times repaid by the influence 
they will bo able to exercise upon students, and by the high ideals of culture they 
will bo able to sot up around them. Of course, men of this typo can be brought in 
only in exceptional cases. In regard to the generality of appointments on attempt 
should bo made to select promising Indian graduates and send them to English uni- 
versities for higher training on condition that when they come back they should serve 
in the Educational Service. I have no manner of doubt that they would return 
bettor equiiiped for the profession of teaching than those now selected direct from 
English universities. No foreigner, however eminent, can succeed so well ns an 
Indian in the interpretation and criticism of Eastern things and the promotion of the 
highest learning in India. 


Jalid, Abdul. 

No ; the existing system is deficient in the following main respects : — 

(a) The secondary education ns provided at present in Indian sciiools is tindcsir- 
ablj' theoretical, rather than practical. It destroys the investigating power 
of a student, makes ernuuninghis second nature, and imparts to him verv 
little general knowledge. 

ill) The drawbacks in the school cducatioii, noted above, arc iu no way removed in 
the college educjilion, Die rigidity of the course of studies ]ea\nng no libertv 
to the teacher of going out of the course prescribed by the University. In 
fact^ tlio tenebing imparted under tlio existing system docs not inspire a 
student to a high and intelligent study of tlio subject in wliioli lie may bo 
especially interested. 

(c) Some of tlio Indian universities by offering an honours course for a ’degree 

do, to acCTtain extent, provide opportunities of obtaining the Iiiglier learning, 
but not higher training. A student taking up an honours course is, after nil) 
a product of our schools and has environment practically of the same nature 
as are available to an ordinary degree student and is under the same system 
of education os others of his comrades. 

(d) As ordinarily ovcrjnvhcrc else, but more so under the special conditions of society 

in India, tlie ablest brains come from the poor classes, wliich considor- 
otion requires the provision of a large number of scholarships and stipends a 
every stage of education for the ultimate prosecution of higher studies 
zeal and interest. 

(e) A largo amount of choice is not, at present, offered to a student in Kclcct' 

subjects of study for an cxnniinntioii ; nor are the subjects so varied " 
sub-divided as may well adapt thomsclvos to particular students. 
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jENEtNS, WaLTM a . 


Jenkins, Walteb A. ■ . 

Tbo deteots of Ibo system whfoli lumdicap tlio student. 

(a) Inefficiency and subordination of pre-Univorsity teaching to examination purposes 

and an inadotiuate knowledge of English upon entering ooUogc. 

(b) In Boionoo the student is starting from the very beginning of his subject and it 

is all important that ho should bo thoroughly u'cU grounded in elementary 
principles before proeceding to higher work. This is praotionlly prohibited 
by the difficulty experienced in following lectures given in a foreign tongue 
and the fact that more often than not ho is taught by the most junior and 
inexporionoed members of the staff. There exists in Bengal a peculiar kind of 
belief that it is degrading to teach elementary students .and that any kind of 
lecturing will do for junior students. The contrary is of course true and as 
the intermediate olassos are more in the nature of schoolroom classes tlian 
students capable of following looturos, it is vitally important that those 
concerned with the teaching of cloraontary students should be as efficient in 
the art of instructing as they are well versed in their .subjects. Advanced 
and mature students mt/ assimilate knowledge in spite of the defects of their 
lecturer, elementary students cannot. 

< (c) The arrangement of the work is not such as to promote officicncy. In the first 
place, the student has far too many lectures to attend. The average number 
per day is, 1 believe, four while it often happens that a student has five or 
even six successive lectures. The result is that in the hot ireatber porticu* 
larly, the student attends merely to obtain his peroentogo of attondanoo?. He 
is not in a sufficiently alert mental condition to benefit by what is said or, as 
often happens, .road. It is not an unoomraon oxporieriebto enter the lecture 
room at 3-36 and find not one but several students who have fallen asleep 
in the interval between two lectures. 

There are two remedies for this— one is an alteration of the times of lectures 
during the hot weather and the second and more important is the diminution 
in the number of lectures. This latter will automaticolly take place if the 
present system of leoturing is abolished. At present lectures are m the 
nature of an exhaustive treatise of elementary foots most of which are self- 
obvious and which can easily be understood by reoding. Lectures ought 
to bo the elucidation of difificult parts and the supplementing of text books 
rather than the “ spoon-feeding ” method which chaTooteriscs them at pre- 
sent. Students axe not taught to think. They ought to be made to grapple 
with themselves instead of haring overselling explained to idiom. 

(d) The broken kind of term owing to holidays given for religious festivals and in 
honour of visits paid to the college by distinguished people. These mid-term 
holidays are so frequent as to serloudy prejudice cither successful teaching 
or learning. 1 would suggest that if the establishment of a real university is 
desired then the students bo treated as under-graduates and not as schoolboys. 

It is surely undignified to see a body of under-graduates marching paper' 
in bond to some high official to beg three or four days' holiday. I would 
suggest that in order to make the term as continuous and coherent as possible 
the number of mid-term holda3rs be out down to a minimum and that there 
be a considerable reduction even of " religious festival ” holidays. . 

(r.) The' admission of a large number of students to college who are mentally unfit 
to pursue a reasonably high university course keeps the standard so low as 
to seriously handicap the able student. Unfortunately the system hero seems 
to be that of adjusting the standard of examinations to suit the knowledge^, 
of the student rather than that of educating the student to a reasonably 
liigb level. The result is that only the most elementary parts of the subject 
(I^cak hero specially of physics) arc taken and an able student going to 
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nnotltpr umvcrxify or slnrliuK r<’'‘p.wh work fiml*! l>5in'’plf tlpcrivcd as (o 
tlip cxto»( of (ho itno»vl(’<leo ho hn>i n rifiht (0 Mippo-io him <'If (o know. In 
]*hyMofi Mioh Mihjoff*! n« *' X ” riiyr, ra»lio-n»'(ivi(y, comhiotion of <'!oo(rioi(y 
throtiph pns inapnoto optiop, «»h‘olio-oj>lio«, i.jwotrnl n'riot nml ino(lr>rn viow.. 
of tlio fi(ni<’(«ro of mnttor nro ontiroly h'f( iiloii'* lui far ns fho ThSo. nnO 
JJ.So. fioiioiin! work js roiiiTriii’tl. TJio plnoo (hoy oroiijiy in nlint i< onllr«l 
poHt.pr.nilunlo work is on( iroly iiiroinim-n' mn(o ^^i(ll llicir import niiro rointivo 
otlior hrnnohos of phynioi. 

(/) Tlio Mndonts nro n1h«\i'«l 1o ».]v>oia!i '"0 Iwforo (in'V nro prop.uod for it. in 'ni'iw' 
iwrtii'iihirly, »«tti(lont'' onplit not t<» i>o nllmiotl toi.|vrmli •• lioforo tlioy linvo 
olit.ninofl n (hornuch protimlinp in nil l>rnnohow»f tiifii own Milijort .md nt 
lon*-( Mihjoot nlliod to Ihoir own. 

1-or oxnniplo. I wnidd Mipcost that im-t-pindiintr ••ltiih-iit« ho roi|iiirod to t.ik»* in nddi. 
(ion to Ihoic own udijoot at h-asi ono »lli<-d .‘-uhjoct ju f.ar n>i I lie htinonr; ‘taiid.srd. 
Tim ordinary rloproo s-t.smlard is <rf littlo u--** to anyono. 

If Ihi' H.A. nnd ]l.So. .‘t.indards nto rain'd (o «\ii'h n h’Vol a'< to fU'inro Iho c nlto int' 
1>oinp fit for roal po'-l-pradiinto norlli fhon rc"''aro)i \iork nml ^JM■t')<di atioii may |i/» 
jv>'-«ihlo nftor praduntion. In ronnpciion witli t)ii! 1 noiiM iiioco-t tlmt r\h''n nnn* 
houoMr.s Mudonts (ako up post -praduato work tlu-y In- rr'iuin <1 to at(<-nd h-rttnc on*' 
yc.ar lonpor (hnu honours f-lud< n(". 


Jen.vino.s. T)io Ilnn’blc .Mr, .1. G. 

I consider (ho r.ulir.'d drfpf'l of Indian nnivrrsily isliieition. pcneratlr, 

(^ bo (ho want of personal (uition. .My expon’oneo )« rlimflv ny the .>rt> «ido. and in (iio 
bettor collogo-t nl !iny nto th*' evil •coins to ho lo s prm'.do’ii on |?it< iT’aco sitio whom a 
cort.sin amount of praotioai labor.story work i« iU'ist'sl on, t>n Ito' .irti side — 1 tJdnh 
the enmo ljold« pood of (he law (••’(el»inj'~the general ('‘Udeiiey (» h'oinre t n* nmeJi and 
to Irnln too little. ICven if the student s follow the leeturO' whieh in faet they freipient!}* 
fail to do. whelher from want of ability or w. ant of .adi'fjinte prep ir.it mn, or oumg lo 
Iho inch of interest of wJiat is said— il i« rntindy wrong in iinncijilc llril ■•tinlent . <.!imild 
bp required merely lo listen and never, or very r.irely, Ik* enlh''l tip-m |«) thenv /dvei 
except in the more or less Inrom exennsp of answering imiver-ily or colle^o e\amiua(ion 
paper?. Until (here i« more tutori.d work done in Indian cnllopc, more ei .\y writing, 
»ome f.yR(enintic attempt nt exen'i* inp (he rreitive side of the etndent'e int<>lleet. our tini- 
vensity orliiention can never oflfer nny rali'-f.-ietory ineiil.d trainiiie'. Moreover the pre.'ont 
over-lecturing not only ejiends time whieh mipht belter be ilevotctl to guidmp tlie intcl- 
hTlnnl efforts of the .student •, but it leads to n gr.nve depem r.*i(ion in the work of the lee- 
turerp. The quality of lectures delivensl daily on .a i ubji'et for the pre \(er p.irt of the year 
must neces-anly ho low. 'J’iiey become jejune, nnintere tinp, of little vaUio even for exa- 
mination i>uriK)'-es and of less from the jmint of view of » eholivr.-hip. IVith lntp«* c!.»sce,i 
FUcli as nro gencr.illy foniid, they cnniiol have that utility whieh routine work rimy have 
in tbo cohip.srntively email i’ln«*et to be found in Hclmols, in wliieh the member, s of tlie ela^i 
enn ho thorongldy questioned ninl eallcil nimn to take their pirt in the iiitelleeltml pyni- 
nnsticB of the teacher. With fewer Itcliin-s to deliver the leeturer might he exp(<ct<xl to 
aim nt delivering lecture’s of n more geuend ond original nature, iusle.id of reprovlueiug 
matter nlre.sdy found in oveiy,* text-hook. The pre-'eut leeturc Kyhtem le \ve« the .students 
for the most part ment-aliy torpid, and ijitellcetunl training nml development enuiiot ho liml 
in this svay. Tlio “ tiilorinl «yi-t<-m '* may become only n phr.ise, and I Iiave known it fail 
even when intro<lnc<yl with foiiio enro by Um college nutlioriiies, for one iieetbi not onlv 
the ny/dem but tlio tutor with Fomo gifts for his worli, but I (liink that in its earcful 
• duotion into our colleges lies the hope of iniproveiuenU Jly experience is (hat there 
pledty of ability, and that it frequently resjiomls well when calletl upon to exotviso itsi 
hutijtudcnts wjio are called upon lo do liillo or notliing hut listen iind «'ad nud in. 
oxomination questionH naturally romotn jiitcHeclimlly undoveloiicd. 
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JbVONS, H. StAMLlSy. 

The existing byslem does not give yaang TiuliniiH lull opportunity to get iho 
training cither in point of quality or of diversitj'. In iny opinion the existing system 
is deficient in threo main respects: — 

(a) Tim deadening ciloct of cxariitrintioiu by iiiiivcnjities covering a number of nflilintod 

colleges over iv wide area, so that examining is mcchnnicnl, being necessarily 
conducted witJiout relation to the teaching in any part icufnr coIfCgc. The inde- 
pendent growth of pnrticiiliir coltegos along special lines, or to a higher standard, 
is retarded by tlic necessity of keeping the standard of examinations down to tlie 
level of wcnkcal colleges in tlio University. 

(b) The courses of study are not sufltcicnlly related to the avocations wliich arc, or 

should be, open to successful students' after graduation. Tho arts course docs not 
lend directly to nnytliing except certain branches of Government sorvico and to 
oiwiings in leaching in colleges and sccondnjy seliools. Uiu'ing their first two 
years nil students should take one of the arts or pcionco courses (aoincwliat different 
from the jtresent ones] and during the third and fourth yc<irs they should join one 
of llic profc.s.sionnl colleges wiiich arc or ought to be attached to tho University, 
bitch n.s tho law, medical, engineering (civil electrical and mcohanicnl) colleges, 
or colleges of commerce, of business administration (including railways), of chemical 
tecbnology, of social sciences, of agriculture ond forestry. These would all lead 
bpccificnlly to definite careers. Tbero would also bo colleges of arts, of science 
and of philosophy, leading to nendemio or teaching careers ; or to bo taken before 
. passing into tiio professional college. 

(c) Tlio cbornctcr of tho leaching requires to bo greatly nllcrcd so thot in nil subjects 

tlio btiidcnt is given practical tasks to perfonn snob ns tho student of natural 
science gets. Writing essays is not suificient, though those arc very important 
later, when tho student by sucecssfully accomplisbiug practical work has learnt 
how knowledge is acquired and how conslriictivo work is initiated and completed. 
I cannot ovcr-cmpiioslsc tho importance of such work in giving the student in- 
itiative and Bclf-conlidcnco ; and also a duo appreciation of the limitations of his 
own powers, combined with a stimulus to improve himself for whnt ho can now 
realise as a definite objeot transcending mere examinations. Of course, such 
methods of teaching will require many nioro assistants to tho professors, who. 
must themselves ho trained ; but I am certain that, economically speaking, ox- 
pendituro for such thorough t«ncbing will be extremely remunerative to tho country 
us a whole. If teaching of this character were properly given in tho secondary 
schools there would bo no great cost in carrying it onto a higher standard in the 
. university colleges. At present tho secondary schools are so poor that nine- 
tcntlis of tho students who come to tho university hove already been rendered 
incapable of assimilating any true ednentiou of the kind T have indicated, except 
ivith a qulto inordinate expenditure of time on each individual by the college 
professors. 1 am conrinced it is not a case of original stupidity or incompetence 
of tho faculties ,* but that tho sohool system actually has a deadening oficot, and is 
doing almost os much harm os good. 


Jones, C. E. W. 

Under the system of affiliaUng univormticB which at present prevails in India, it 
is impossible for tho majority of young Indians to obtain tho highest training. Tho bulk 
ol tho students attend mofussU colleges which for tho most part do not possess iiitonoctual 
or material rcsourocs adequate for tho functions jjioy arc supposed to x>orform. Tbty- 
re generally insuffioiontly equipped in respect of buildings, libraries and laboratories 
»d the provision which they make for tho social ond physical activities of tho student 
for the most part insignificant. Tho majority of tho teachers are men of inferior quali. 
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tications. Tho clnEscs arc generally loo large, and lllllo or no attempt is made by the 
Icnclicrs to give personal tuition or cxcroiso i)crsonnl supervision o\'or iJio work ol tlio 
students. 

Tlio universities have recently' made ollorta to improve the condition of tlio mofiihsil 
collogc.s bj' uispcclion and by insisting upon certain requirements in regard to buildings, 
size of classes, ole. Eiit, ns far ns iny omi c.vperionoo goes, no ival nttomiit has been 
made to raise tlio standard of tenebing or to ensure that close supervision of the work of 
tl»o .•students wbiclj is c.ssontinl in any well devised schome of uiiivcrsit.y education. 

Tho reason for thib^'attitudo on tho part of tho universities is obvious. 'J’hc mofussil 
colleges arc, for financial reasons, unable to carr3' out tho improvoinenUs which arc recog- 
nised ns dc.sirnblc, and the universities are compelled to lake a lenient view of their short. 
coinings. As long ns tho nililinting sj'stcm lasts, no real improvement in university 
education can be expected. 


Jones, T. CirriiuBiiTsoN. 

Assuming tliat the object of univoroity tniining it Kclf-rc.ilisalinn - tli'< develop. 
nient and bringing out in each individual of his incntid, mor.'il, physioal and spiritii.il 
powers, I do not tliink it can ho said with truth that the c.vjsting systoin of univerbity 
o.'iucation in India has sueeceded. The existing system while attrneting crowds of ntudent t 
h I.S failed to nttraot oilhor from England or in fndia tho biut men ns toachciu. It has 
multiplied text books and nmbitioUK courses of study without encouraging thought, or 
developing in many cases tho cajiacity to undorhtand ndthout ns.sistnneo an oixiinary 
English book, or tho jiowcr to cxpr<’,s3 oneself correct ly in that language, iiludonts neglect- 
ing their omi langnago and liter.it nro have too frequently sucoeeded in bccuring a lucrq 
travesty of n eastern cilucation, wliicli while adding porlinjis to tlieir scIf-e.stcom has not 
projiorlionntoly incroa-sed their uscfulnoiis to Ihomsclvcs or to their country. 

Owing to causes not always preventable under j’rc'iont circumbtnncc.s, tho Univcr.uty 
docs not exercise sulTiciont authority over its btudents out of rollego hours, and lias not 
licon able to insi.sl upon physical training, to remove defects in personal habits, or to 
imparl moral and religions tr.iiniiig. This comparnt ive fnihiro is partly duo to causes for 
which tho University’ cannot bo licld rc-siionsible, uncli ns tho ncccs.sily’ imposed niiou 
btudents of absorbing alien ideas in an alien tongue, tho atrain whioli political excitement 
has sometimes placed upon the relations between students and the European stail, niul 
the absence from the homes of many of the students of tiic inQuouco of educated aud 
cultivated women. 

But something could be done to imiwovo tho present slate of things by bettor co- 
ordination and correlation of ollort and ability in leacliing, by inunroving tho prosjiccts 
of university teacliccs, by providing better laboratories and libraries, by’ insisting upon 
residence under projior supervision ns a necessary condition of university study, by tiio 
Hiibslilution of syllabuses for text books wlioncvor possible in cconoinic.s and 
philosophy) by’ tlio abolition of eompuhory English litcraturo as distinguished from 
a Knowledge of tlio Engli.sh language, by tho provision of religious tenebing according 
to tho various creeds professed by Indian students, by tutorial suporvision ovor liio 
drc.sK, mniincrs and morals of individual students, and Inst but not loist, by tlio 
climmatioii of tbo unfit, of tIio.so who ought not to and in other countries do not attend 
universities, by abolishing university tests ns a necessary qualification for Govern- 
incnt service. 


Ka», Sites Chandra. 

Yes, oxcojit in those hriinohcs of knowledge wlicro practical work is of supreme 
import.snco ; there the existing system would appear to ho defective, gcnoraliy. 1 have 
IKSiLow tho departments of medicine and engineering in jiarticulnr. Prnclioal training 
there given appears to ho generally inferior to the kind obtainahlc in iilnrojican institutioius. 
Opporlmiilic.s too of nequiring first-hand experience in worksliops or Iiospitals are lacking, 
and this points to a difliculty wliieh can bo removed only in eoin'se of time. 
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" QUfiBWONl. 


Kuum, Maulvi Abdui. — ^Kabve, D. K. — ^Khait, Abul Hashem — TCttatt , Mohambd 

HABtBmi Eahuan, SmawAKi. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 

The existing system" of university examination does not afford to young Indians 
of ability full opportunity of obtaining tbo highest training. The reason is not far to 
Seek. There is not sufficient scope for specialisation in particular subjects for which a 
student has special aptitude. Up to tho B.A. standard a student has to study a number 
of subjects even if he lias no special aptitude or predilection for them. Thus the 
multiplicity of subjects stands in tho way of concentration of attention and energies on 
particular subjects. The student learns somothmg of several things, but he cannot make 
himself master of any one of them. Besides, such a largo ground has to bo gone over 
in almost every subject that it is difficult to acquire a thorough knowledge of it within 
the allotted time. After the matriculation examination a student should have the option 
of specialising in a few subjects for which ho may have special aptitude. He should 
further have tho option of studying only those portions of a subject of which he may 
be able to acquire a thorough knowledge. For example, if instead of learning the 
whole of the history of India or of any other country, a student has to study a particular 
period, he may have time for original research and investigation. 

Examinations also stand in the way of obtaining the highest training in a subject. 
Both the teachers and the taught caro more for success at the examination than for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and devote more attention to what helps in passing the examin- 
ation than to what contributes to sound knowledge. 


Karvb, D. K. 

It goes without saying that the existing system of university education does 
not afford to young Indians of abili^ full opportunity of obtaining the highest 
training. It is for this reason that they have to go away to complete their education 
to the western cenh'es of learning. In the first place, examinations loom largely 
before the eyes of the students. Again, there is a peculiar rigidity and stringency 
in our examinations; very little choice of subjects is allowed to students; greater 
stress is laid upon the study of certain text-books on a subject rather than a wide 
knowledge and study of the subject itself. 


Khan, Abdl Hasbbm. 

Highest training of men will, to iny mind, imply the all round development of 
the whole being — the intellect, tho feeling and tho will. The existing system of university 
education does not, in my opinion, affoi^ full opportunity to this end. 

It confines attention almost exclusively to the intellect and does little to develop 
the feeling and the will. 

It makes a disinoportionately largo demand upon the memory and does not suffi- _ 
cientlj' cultivate the powers of initiative and judgment. It fails to inspire its students „ 
with a pure love for knowledge and truth. 

It has set up no now ideal of individual or national life recognised and welcomed, by 
the people of the country. 


Ehakt, Mohamed Habibub Eahman, Shjrwani. 

No. 

(а) There should he a more intimate intercourse between tho toaohor and the 

taught which being based dn real respect for the teacher’s ability wojij.^li 
create in the mind of the student a genuine desire to follow the intellectual 
activities of the teacher. 

(б) Examinations hove heoome more pas^orts to Government sorvloo. 
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Khan, Mohamed Habibub Rahman, Shibwani— cowitf — Khasxgib, Kabunamay. 


(c) There is no healthy social life in our universities as they exist to-day. The Indian 
student docs not look back with pleasure on the days ho has spent in the 
university. 


Khastgir, Kabunamay. 

University education, as it obtains in Bengal at present, foils to produce the desired 
effect on the young men of ability and thus fails to imi)art the highest training to the 
young minds. Considered from the intellectual point of view, a student has to suffer very 
great disadvantages under the existing system. While in school, he has to learn all the 
subjects except the vernacular and tho classical language in English. Much of their 
time, which could have boon hotter employed in learning different subjeots in thoir 
vernacular with greater ease and freedom, is spent in committing to memory what they 
think to bo of importanoo for purposes of examination. This system of compelling 
young students to loam every thing through tho medium of English servos to deaden tho 
mental faculties of young minds, inasmuch ns it loaves no scope for independent thinking 
and expression of thoughts in their own Words in vernacular. Moreover, tho 
method of tooebing English to young Indian students in tho secondary schools is very 
unsatisfactory. Most of tho teachers in tho soeondary schools of Bengal have i oioived '■o 
training. ^ Consequently, they are not fit to teach a foreign language to the ycung 
students in tho best way pos able. The result has bean that mo t of tho students, when 
they finish . their school education and enter the university, have a poor knowledge of 
English. It is also significant that tlio system of giving tutorial assistance to tho students 
in tho matter of learning English is scarcely found in the secondary schools of Bengal. 
Another defect in the existing system is duo to tho university regulations allowing • 
speoialisation in somo subjects oven in tho matriculation standard. The effect of too early 
specialisation has been very disastrous to the general education of tho students. Under 
tho present system, a student may secure the highest distinction of tho university in his 
special subject without having to learn anything of liistory, geography or elementary 
science. In my opinion, suitable courses of studies in these subjects ought to bo 
introduced into tho ciuricuLa of the matriculation and intermediate examinations, so that 
a student, before specialising in a particular subject, may possess a fair and all-round 
general education. 

Then, again, even in the case of those students who spccialiso in any particular subject 
at a higher stage of their university career, it is found that they, in most oases, show no 
capacity for original thinking. This state of things is mainly duo to tho fact that tho 
students, when they undertake to learn any subject, Icnrn it with tho sole object of obtain- 
ing high distinctions in tho university examinations. They attach very great importance 
to successes in tho several university examinations, which arc regarded as passports 
for admission to professions and public services. With the object of scouring 
distinctions in tho oxaminations, the students read a fixed number of text-books or rather 
some portions of text-books — ^portions which are likely to bo sot in examinations, and this 
typo of intellectual slavery which is popularly known os “ cramming ” stiffes tho growth 
of original thinking in tho minds of students and when they come into tho actual field of 
work, they make a poor show of themselves by reason of their not having any power of 
imagination and original thinking. Moreover, tho low standard, required to ho attained 
in some of tho subjects — say, for instance, mathematics — for a first class degree in the 
Master of Arts examination, viz,, 60 per cent., has caused a great depreciation in the Value 
of tho degree and consequently in the allainmonts of tho recipient of tho degree. During 
his post-^aduate career, a student has, very often, to shift for himself, without having any 
opportunity of coming into direct contact with those teachers in his Ruhjcct who are capablo 
of directing him to do tho work, which ho is exactly capablo of doing. Such tutorial 
assistance at the beginning of tho career of one who intends to do any higher original 
,^'ork in any subject for the purpose of getting tho highest training in his subject, is indis- 
pensably required and in tho absence of such tutorial guidance, many promising students 
are compelled to divert their energies to other spheres of activity. 
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QUESTION 1 . 


Khastotti, ICahiinam \v— /-ojif/Z.—Ko, Taw Swn— Khndu, Rai BrTov Narayah, Rnliatliir 

— KuNDU, PuitKACUANPlIA. 


Considered from the moral point of view, the education, that is imparted under the 
existing system, is decried as “godless education.” On account' of the paucity of resi- 
dential accommodation in tJio schools and colleges, the students get no opportunity of 
coming under the moral influence of tho toacliers. The teachers, raroty, got opportuni- 
ties of mixing with tho students in ahomoly manner and of exerting a healthy influence 
upon the eharnot or of tho students. 

Lastly, considered from tho physical point of view, tho present system of giving theore- 
tical university education to tho students for onahling them to enter tho public services 
or tho professions has caused great deterioration in tho physique of tho students. Tho 
main object of university education, now-a-days, being tho obtaining of university degrees, 
tho students attach so much importance to Oic university degrees that they obl.ain'them 
at the cost of their health. 


Ko, Taw Setn. 

I do not consider that Ihe existing system of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. Under tho existing 
S3'8tem, tho memory is trained at the expense of jiidgmcnt. Young Indians are deficient 
in reasoning powers, and cannot easily distinguish tho praclicnhlo from tho impractioahlo. 
Their curriculum is ovcr-lnirdencd, and tiicro is little time left for general reading or nide 
culture. More depth is required tlian hraidth ; and it will improve matters considcYahly 
if candidates are allowed to pass in two or three aubjeots at a time, as at the London Bar 
and Edinburgh University. At present, nil tho subjects prescribed for an examination 
hove to bo passed witliin tho space of a week} ond the ©xoitoment and tension caused 
to the mind and the overloading of tlio memory are injurious to the highly-strung and not 
over-strong constitution of j'onng Indians. 


Kundti, Bai Bejoy Nabayan, Bahadur. 

1 am of opinion that the present system of university education does not afford 
to young Indians of ability .full opportunity of obtaining tho highest training. The exist- 
ing system Js deficient in the following main respects ; — 

(o) The present system does not onoonrago commercial, agricultural and industrial 
training. ' 

( 6 ) The multiplicity of subjects prescribed by the University prevents students f \ 
receiving a real education so that ofter finishing their acadonuoal oarec 
are found fit for no business whatsoever and are obliged to take some ^ , 
of service (tho mojority in the clerical lino) or to appear in tho law oxaiuina- 
tion ; consequently these lines aro getting overcrowded. 

(c) As the University does not afford free scope to tholtalents of the really able 

students, they have to go to foreign countries to oompleto their education - 
which few can afford. 

(d) The present system does not provide snifioiently for the physical, moral and re- 

ligious improvement of students. 

(e) Travelling plays an important part in education, but it has no place under the 

present system. 

\ 

Ktjndtj, Puenaohandra. 

University education (even in non-technical subjects) is the only entrance to a 
professional career or service under Government. The vast majority of students 
not care much for learning and intelleotnal progress ; ^eir aim is to pass examinatiCflST 
Erpspects of earning a decent living serve as incentives to nniversity education. Collegiate 
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education has been spreading in Bengal mainly for this reason Learning for its ovm 
sake is an ideal not expected from the maiority of students. But the system of umyenfity 
education should be such that the students who come under its influence (though with 
a nattow-tfnd seifish aim, and not for real education) are made to undergo a training wfiieli 
will make them intdlectuaUy fit for the life they will have to lead in future Whatever 
may be the motive of a student wlia eomes the University, when once he has come, 
the system of university education should do Wm permanent good and make mm a oul- 
tured, self-reliant and all-round educated mam The existing system is, unfortunately, 
BO very defective that it affords even students of ability — ^not to speak of the mediocres 
—very little opportunity of high training. 


The existing system is detective on account of the following reasons : 

\n) Tlhe coTricutam of Um UnWetsity lot the difies^t ewainatinnR, and specially 
for the under-graduate examinations, is defective. It aims at ioo early speei- 
dlisalion and has made the Matriculation standard such that it does not in 
any way e^nip the student for collegiate education. Much of the work done 
in colleges ought to have been finished in schools (vide ray reply to question 8). 
Again, the existing ourriculiim is such that, an arte student oan go through the 
whole university course without learning the rudiments of hygiene, geography 
and science while a soienoe student may complete his university training 
without knowing the rudiments of Indian history, Indian esonomics or otlier 
branches of social science. Such a system of training produces narrowness of 
vision and makes education incomplete. (Vide my reply to question 13.) 

(6) The system of examination, as at present prevailing, unavoidably favours cram- 
ming and makes teaching subordinate to examination. Neither the standard 
nor the type o/ {Questions asked in a partionlar examination varies and an intel- 
ligent student Can generally foresee what sort of questions are likely to be 
set. The highest ingenuity and best devices are directed towards this end 
and they generally succeed. This favours oramming and accounts for the 
abnormal sale of notes and modri questions and the high percentage of passes 
in the university examinations, though most of the passed students do not 
attain tlie standard of Imowledge supposed to be required by the University. 
The best students are those who can get Up the likely questions and answer 
them satisfactorily. 

As the primary object of the majority of students is to pass the examination and 
as they find that the method of examination is convenient for them to attain 
their end by cramming, they attend the college course simply to keep the 
percentage of attendance at leotufes lequit^ by the regulations. They 
prefer "that lecturer who gives systematic notes and points out “ important ” 
questions. To avoid the risk of unpopularity and hence inefBoienoy, even 
an able lecturer allows his lectures to degenerate into coaching wt)rk. To 
meet the demands of the vast majority of students, he has to sacrifice the 
intellectual development of the earnest and sincere students of superior 
abilities who otherwise might Iiave had the beat passible training (eide my 
replies to questions 9, 10), 


(c) The teaMnq imparted in colleges cannot be quite satisfactory under the existing ' 
circumstances because : — 


(\) Of the faots'iaentioned in (u^ and (hi above. • ^ 

(li) The number of first-rate teachers available at present is tew ; many colleges 
are financiaUy incapable of maintaining a first-class steS of teachers and 
. the University is also not very particular about this point so long as 
the teacher is an M.A or M.6o. 

(iii) The number of lectures to be attended by students under the existing' 

regulatmns is so high that it leaves very little time far systamatio work 
in the library or laboratory. 

(iv) The proportiou of teachers to students is so very low in many colleges (and 

•it is allowed to be so by the University) that anything like' personal contact 
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question 1. 


KuIIDTT, PDBNACniASDnA— 'L aihiit, Beohabam— LA iinu, Gofai. Chandba. 


botwoen tho tcaohcr and tho abadont — so very essential for the benefit . of 
the latter — ^becomes impossible. 

(t) l^ccossaiy money is notavaikblofor the establishment of fuliy-cquippcd iibra* 
ries and laboratories in most of tlio colleges. 

(d) The medium of instruction in all subjects being English in which students are 
generally deficient, proper training and all-round progress arc hampered. 

Firstly, tho students find it d'ifTtcull to follow tho lectures intelligently and hence 
cannot enter into tho spirit of tho subject. This leads to vmintcHigent and haphazard 
work at homo and cramming at the time of examination. 

Secondly, tho time they possess for private study is usurped by efforts for learning 
English and little time is loft for the systematic study of other subjects, and the 
study of magazines and journals to which they are referred becomes impossible. Tlie 
power of independent work, original thinking and wide study which tho abler students 
dopos css is crippled for want of opportunity beyond any ehance of revival. {Vide my 
reply to question 11.) 

It is a matter of congr<atulation that even in spite of these drawbacks in our system of 
university education, some young men arc coming out every year — ^though their number 
is very few — ^^vho have been doing excellent work in Acids of research, in tho diAcrent 
professions and in Government and other servioas. Had tho system been better wo 
would have had a more abundant flow of such highly -trained young men. 


Lahiri, Beohabaai. 

s» 

The present education is too mncli conAned to book learning. The ^broader out- 
look of lifo, the affairs of mankind have no place in the existing system. Henontbe present 
syslen doe? not aff jrd full opportunity of obtaining tho highest training. 


Lahibi, Gopai. Chandra. 

The existing system of university education does not a&ord Indian youths of 
ability full opportunity to obtain the highest training. It enables its alumni only to 
pass examinations and obtain degrees necessary to qualify themselves for service or 
tho legal, medical or engineering professions. The object in view is ordinary, I may 
say, mercenary. Tho training imparted, therefore, is also of the same nature. It does 
not call forth the best exerMons ond faculties of either the teachers or the taught. 
There is no scope for independent exertion and the attainment of knowledge. 

The highest grades of public service being generally beyond the reach of Indians, 
they do not strive to get the best out of this defective training. Knowledge gathered 
in these chcumstances is, therefore, far from thorough. 

^ The post-graduate studies afford opportunity to a small number of students to at- 
tain, to some extent, higher scholarship in some subjects of learning. But the period 
of study is not suffioientiy long and the scholarships they enjoy are not such as to in- 
duce them to stick to their research work for a sufficiently long time, not to speak 
of their whole lives. 

The prospects of these students are not bright. They do not obtain the same 
dignify or emolument that a European scholar of the same quoUAcation receives in 
India. This exerdses a galling and deterrent effect upon their energies. For example, 
the division of the Education Service into Indian and Provincial Services may be 
cited. The ffrst is almost entirely reserved for European professors. This lowers the 
Indian professors in the estimation of their pupils os well as of their society, and 
naturally serves as a damper upon their spirit and efforts. 

If the post-graduate students were given scholarships ranging between Bs. 100 and 
Bs. SCO a month in large numbers, and tWr period of studies extended to nt least 
seven years, with the Education Service open to them, in all its grades, scholars of 
superior merit and erudition might arise, and professors of colleges might he recruited* ' 
from them and from them alcne. 
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Labibi, Gopal Chandea— co?j/<7. — Lahiry Raxojit Chandea— Langley, G. H,— Latif, 

Syed Abdel, Khan Bahadur. 


Then the present system of uniyersity training is again defective inasmuch as it 
is almost altogether dissevered from moral and physical training. It fails, therefore, 
to build up ^vhole and healthy men. 


Lahiry, Eanojit Chandra. 

It cannot be said that the existing system affords full opportunity. The latest 
up-to-date discoveries in the physical sciences are almost beyond the reach of 
students. There is very little opportunity^ for original research. Good laboratories 
with arrangements for original research and with up-to-date apparatus are essen- 
tially necessary. The training should not be expensive to the students. 

As for physical and moral training there is almost no opportunity of^obtaining 
any in the e-ginting system. This training must be attempted on Indian ideals. 
Strict discipline of the body and mind was the aim of ancient Brahmacharya Asram. 
This ancient system may not bo practicable now. Its spirit may be followed as far 
as possible in model residential institutions. 


Langley, G. H. 

University- education in Bengal seems to be based on the assumption that 
education consists in furnishing the mind with information, and not developing its powers. 
All students receive far too many lectures. Even those taking honours attend five or 
six lectures a day, and students expect to get in lectures, notes on their subjects in a 
form suitable for examination purposes. 

While working for degrees very few students acquire the capacity of reading for 
themselves. The majority are content with the books of notes which are compiled on 
Jiheir respective subjects. 

Examinations are too often merely memory tests. Answers to examinarion 
questions almost invariably show slavish subservience to notes which have been memo- 
rized, and in many cases teaching is subordinated to examinations. 

There is very little true corporate life in colleges. 


Latif, Syed Abdul, Khan Baliadnr. 

’ I do.not think that the existing system of university education affords full oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the highest training. The system of Indian educauon generally 
has been at fault, inasmuch that the spirit of research has not hitherto been fostered, 
too much importance having been attached to examinations. Of late years, no doubt, 
the Calcutta University has given an impetus to this spirit of research in the different 
departments of learning, but it is difficult to develope this properly as long as the 
original mould in wffidi the University is cast is not thoroughly changed. 

There should, be research institutes started imder the auspices of the University 
for all the important branches of learning, and specialists from different parts of 
the world attoacted and placed, in charge of them, so that young men may learn 
the best o? everything in their home university. In order to encourage them, it is 
necessary that, when fully trained, they should have the same status in the educa- 
tional servioo as men recruited from, or trained in, Europe. If this policy be oonti- 
. nued, the Indian universities will produce a sufficient number of men of the highest 
culture and able to take charge of the education of the country. The treatment 
which some of the best type of Indian professors, distinguished for their original 
researches and learning, have received, imder the Education Department, has been a 
great source of discouragement. For this, however, the authorities of the Calcutta 
University are not to blame, though it must be stated that they could have specially 
brought ike anomalous state of things to the notice of Government. 

The university system should be so moulded as to. give ample scope for the train- 
ing of young men in all departments of learning which may be of use to them in 

YOLj Yin L 
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QUKSnOK 1. 


Lmr, Rvi;n Amu r,, Klmn Law. TIi/* Hftn’bli JJaj'nh Rn'''n»:a Casu- 

Lfl'A’', 1^'V. l;. l), -.MAMAf.AN'OJiH, ftit'iASTA ClfA.V/JKA. 


prft<-{5( »l lifo. KjjovJoiIkv in c/nUnnriJy jmttiuctl uot I’o nuirli for its own tal;)* os for 
111 * \alo<' it will liftvo in jirartioal lifo, wliicli n young miwj 

find!* ojh'u to linii'.flf for tin* t'lniing of Iii>* brend orp ; — 

(i) d.nw. 

I’ll) 

(ill) I’ulilir K*r\lc'0 and ji(1tiiinl!*lration. 

(iv) AKrii’oUuri'. 

(v) (Vniniu'rcp. 

(vi) Indiiulry. 

(vii) Kngim-i'ring. 

Arrmi!!* inriili pxl‘.f lot prpsent for giving Iniitruetion In Jniv, mcdicino, nnrl engi. 
nt'pring. iind gorirud ruUim' (from wIiIpU men ore reeniited for tho different brnnclies 
of puMio fttliinni‘ilrfttion). Tlic Icgn! iirofesnion onil iniblte odininistrAlion nro fully 
rriMiipid, (iiul Um mipply is greater tlmn tho d«miitwl. Tlio exiRting nrrAHgcmentR 
ior till' triiininff of young in<'n in medicino ond ngriouUuro nro not very Jinlisfaetory, 
innsnimdi ns (bore in not n cnnieieiit niiniber of colleges to import inFlniclion to tho 
roinpnrali\elv largo niimher of perpona Ihnt Beet instniotinn in those subjects. Tlio 
liniverHily ngain ha^ I'o ntrnngeinents for giving instructions in ngriculturo, commorco . 
nnd industry. 


Law, The Ilon’blo Bnjnh Eiisiinc Care. 

Js’o, eseepf in pure ,nrt/» nnd rcicncc, Irtit no oi>portimitie>s for fniining in nerfruUnrr, 
coimneree nnd tcelinology. 

The lAJHling ayrtein is defieiont in liio nhsenco of its modern sklo.” 


Lucas, Eov. E. D. 

My nnsuer is no, Tho pn'=enl system Is too rigid nnd ecntrnlised to afford rrom 
for Bpontinienus nn<I henitliy indigenous growth. The stiidents work to oraminn- 
t’Oiis Sind too ninny _te.V'her;i nim nt tho sumo goal. A proet-'S of gradual relaxation of 
0 ‘tilr.vl control together witli tlio huilding tip of n few vciy’ eflieieiilly maintained 
Ifachi'tfj nnirf'rftlift ns imcc'''Oltors is n solution of tho problem that uppc.als to ma 


JIahalaxobis, Pbasakta Cilaxdba. 

Tn tho existing aj’stem there is somo Inek of organic " feetling" from tho “primary” 
nnd secoiidnry binges, tliis is duo to tho strongly centralized university maeliinery. 
Jn TJongni Iholiiernrcbyof intollcoldoc.s notcorraspond to tlio hiomreity of wealth and most 
of our moro intelligent students nro drawn front tho poorer middlo-clsss fnniiiic& Witli 
us n prohibitive cost of bjgiicr ctlucnlion would bo iniioli more harmful in its negative 
bclcctionnl effects tlinii is over possible in tho west, w'licro tlio econoniio position 
corresponds inucli moro closely to tho culture status. < 

At the jirosont time tho cost of cduontion in Cnlcnttn has already renohed a level 
beyond the moans of tho majority of our hhaifraloh class, the veiy class for wiiom 
buoli an crlucntion is absolutely obligatory'. From iny own personal experiences ns a 
elHdcnl of the Prcsidoiiey College (lUOS-13) I would say that more than half of our students 
find it very diuioiilt to mako both ends meet, nnd I should put doim n fifth to bo actually 
living below' tho poverty lino, f.c., receiving liolp in money’ or kind from private individuals, 
(ft) A moro extensive system of Govcminont scholnrsbips or stipends, etc., may to 
somo extent relievo tho present distress. But in order to ho ofloctivo thoro 
should ho considerable local docent mlisation. Some pow’cr of granting 
scholarsliips and othet kinds of monetary help jnoy ho delegated to }oca) 
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AlAHAiiANOBrs, Pkasanta Chandka — covtd .- — ^JIahasai, Kumar Kshetindeadeb Eai. 


“ mixed ” committees composed of officials and non-officials. But Govern- 
ment scholarsliips can at best prove only a partial remedy. 

' A far better way of course would be to make education free at State institutions 
as is the cose in America. 

(6) Most of our students find it necessary to earn at least a part of their ^uoational 
expenses by private tuition and other miscellaneous olerical work. It is 
highly desirable that the University should do something for the better organi- 
sation of this part-time work of students. An Appointments Board run on ■ 
American lines should be usefuL 

In addition some form of educational organisation to utilise this vast amount of stu- 
dent-resources may be built up. A considerable number of our abler post-graduate 
students may be utilised as part-time tutors in a regular organised fashion in our colleges. 
At Harvard and other American universities this plan seems to have proved quite 
successful. 

University extension work if properly organised ‘would give ample opportunities 
for vacation work by the students. In Bengal owing to the^ urgent need for rapid edu- 
cational progress, there is no reason why the Universitj' should not itself participate in 
the organisations of evening schools, morning schools (which may sometimes be more 
convenient in our climate), vacation schools and working men’s schools and other such 
educational tvork. 

In addition to relieving the actual economic distress among our student community, 
such organisations cannot fail to have the greatest social and educational value. A 
well-organised student- apprenticeship in teaching would go a long way in solving the 
urgent problem of an adequate supply of trained teachers. Again such well-disciplined 
participation in educational work would lead to a real, intense and significant preparation 
for life for the groat majority of students, lix this connection the American experience 
of organised student self-help is interesting as being wholly satisfactory. 

\S.g., Chapter on Self-help in “ American Universities ”, p. 42. American Board of 
Education, 1916.] 

The academic deficiencies which hamper training of the highest kind like the bad offecit^ 
of examinations, etc., will be discussed elsewhere. ^ 

lA Bengal the material resources available are wholly inadequate. The Calcutta Uni- 
versity alone provides for the education of roughly a population of 103,000,000, while in 
Scotland there arc four universities for a population of 4,900,000. It would require more 
than eighty additional universities to bring both countries in line. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on the urgent need of increase educational grants. 


Mahasai, Eumar. Kshitindradeb Bax. 

Can it be asseited with cunfidence that the existing system of ximversity 
education -is altogether free from defects of its own and that there is no room for 
improvement? I should respectfully ask the Commission to investigate the few 
following facts, very vital indeed for the determination of the present educational 
problems : — > ~ 

(o) "Whether there is not too much teaching, under the present system, to the 
detriment of independent thinking, especially in the post-graduate classes. 

(b) "Whether cramming is not unduly encouraged and te'aohing dominated to 

a great extent by university examinations. 

(o) Whether attendance at lectures should not be made optional at least in 
the post-graduate classes. 

(d) Whether the_ number of teachers of proved merit and abiliW is not really 
too small in proportion to the teaching already taken in hand. 

(c) "Whether it is at all practicable to give individual attention to big classes 

of students necessarily varying in intelligence and intelleotuaf attain- 
ments. 

(/) "Wliether the teachers are not really overworked and underpaid, according 
to the present standard- of living and general rise in prices. 

L 2 
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MAirAN.w. Ki'MU! KMun,v»iji\in;ft JUi-f/>n.V.~JlAnTui, TJio Jlcn’lilc Sir Uuav 
(*IIASI>->MaJTIH, AKMUV Kj'MM’-MAtTItA. (*0>'AI. CllANUKl— M aTTISA, IlmMlIA* 
niAMU'A. 


(p) \\ l)iiihiT Ir<. •!» Krnilin*'''; uf tlit> I»nh’pr(«Uy nro really compcloni lo teach 
the {iniit-^rnditrtte nnd to rofiditct the ito'it-Krnditnto exftminatiotiK 

of the tfriiviTRity. 

(h) Wlicllipr pliyxirul riilliirc io not loWly nffilrHctl to the dotrinicat of lieollh 

of llt»* j-omij; <Tille^V' JiliidoiiiA. 

(i) Whcllu'r or not tlu-ri' ii_ KutTicirnt cucourngemcnt for rctilly deserring 

jitinh'nti of the litiirerMty afW llioy riiii''h llioir coIIoro rnroor. 

Dcterinfnntion of tiirso fiiues wilt cleirly indicato the lines on which Iho existing 
kystcin may bn modified. 


Mahtau, Tlio Ilott’blo Sir iJijay Clinnd. 

T do not tliinh tlml the existing iiyetom of imivcrnily education affords flic full 
opportunity of ohi-iiriing the lilglirsl training. 

Tlio moral and specially (ho spiritual culture is being totally ignored. Iho physical 
and tiooiai culture nro bcitlc carried on in n meagre scalo and oven tho true intellectual 
eiiltiiro IB far too short of Iho mark. Since the Inst campaign ogninst the old Eystem 
of cram a'Cry liltlo has really been done lo impart truo education, and wo ore still 
having Iho sftino typo of grnduntca and undor-grnduntes from the University (if not 
worse) inslond of genuine scholars. 


Maitha, Akshay Kumah. 

r 

The existing ayafem of university eduenlion in Bengal cannot bo expected to afford 
to young men of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training svidiont uncom- 
mon self-exertion on Iho part of individual students. Tlio main respect in which it is 
denoient from this pint of's’iew is its constitution, avhicb ncccswrily subordinates teach- 
ing to examination and (horchy encotirnges an undue mcnsiiro of cramming. 


Maitiia, Gopal Chakdha. 

poverty’ of original work sooms to hare boon tlio groat defect of tho system. Tho 
last reform of tho Uiiivorsity’ ."corns to hnvo clfoob’d somo improvement in this diroction 
na aomo original papers and tronli.«os havo been produced since tho now regulations came 
into force. Tho Unis’orsity has sineo then established a science collego of its own and 
taken under ita immediate mnnngomcnt tho p 03 t-gr.adunto classes. It remains to be 
seen liow far theso «tops will bo nblo to remedy tho original dofoot. 


' MaiTRA, HERAinjAOHANBllA. 

A Ecrious defect of tho present system of university education is tho absence 
of' any provision for imparting instrnolion and granting diplomas in,agrictilturc, tech- 
nology and oommereo. There arc hundreds of young men who might do excellent work 
a.s managers of farms or tanneries or mcreantilo cstablishmonts if they were educated for 
.auch careers, but who are now unable to earn a decent livelihood or to make themselves 
useful to tho community because they hnvo no nptitudo for any of the various courses or 
study now prescribed by tho University. 

Tho need of tho expansion of university education on lines onloalotod to- develop tho 
material rosouTQO.s of tho country and to qualify young men for employment in industrial 
cslablishmcnts is hoing more and more acutely felt. During recent years many ot out 
"oung men have been proooodine to foroign countries for industriol education, and some 
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of them after their retiirn have been employed in factories which are making satisfactory 
progress under their management. We should not continue to be dependent on educa- 
tional institutions in other countries for tho training of our youth for industrial pursuits. 

One great obstacle in the way of our intelligent young men being given a thoroughly 
efficient training by the University is, that instaruotion has to be given and questions have 
to be answered through- the medium of a foreign tongue. In the existing state of things, 
this cannot be, and it is not desirable that it should be, altogether done away -ivith. An 
intimate contact with western thought through first-hand knowledge has been the making 
of modern India, and the western character of the present system of university educa- 
tion must be retained. But an attempt should be made to minimise, as far ns practicable, 
the .difficulty created by English being made the sole medium of communication in the 
teaching of, and in examinations on, all subjects. .In certain subjects the vernacular 
may be made use of in teaching, and those appearing at university examinations may 
be given the option of answering questions on those subjects in the vernacular. Matri- 
culation candidates are now allowed to answer questions in history in the vernacular 
if they choose to do so. This may be extended to geography in the Matriculation, and 
also to geography and science subjects in the higher examinations, the use of English 
terminology being retained. 

In the matriculation examination the percentage of failiures is very much larger 
in Eng l i sh than in the other subjects. Though the knowledge of English required for 
passing the Matriculation may appear to us to be moderate, yet it is p well-kno^vn fact 
that many of those who are shut out of tho University by their deficiency in English are 
very intelligent and might pass the higher university examinations in Sanskrit, 
geography, mathematics or science subjects, if they were allowed to appear at those 
examinations. The same remark applies to those who pass in English, but fail in 
mathematics or Sanskrit. They might prove very serviceable as teachers of the subjects 
for the study of which they have an aptitude, and various other useful careers would be 
open to them, -if they were not prevented from appearing at the higher university exa- 
minations on account of their not having passed the Matriculation in English or in some 
other subjects. It is very necessary that steps should be token to prevent, as far as practi- 
cable, the waste of tho intellectual resources of tho country caused in this way. While 
there must be a minimum standard of proficiency in every one of the subjects prescribed 
for Matriculation, there is no reason why the University should not permit those who have 
failed in the Matriculation to appear at the higher examinations, and grant certificates of 
proficiency in some of the subjects included in the courses prescribed for them. 
Besides, candidates showing extraordinary merit in any particular subject might, in consi- 
deration of that fact, bo granted diplomas or degrees. Mr. Ramanujan of JMadras, who 
could not pass the intermediate examination of his own university, is now'stSdying.-at, 
Cambridge, where he has been recognised as a brilliant student of mathematics. 

Experience has shown that the present minimum age-limit for the matriculation 
examination imposes an unnecessary restriction on many boys who are quite fit to appear 
at the examination before they ore sixteen. This has sometimes a very depressing effect 
on those who are detained too long in tho matriciilation class, and there have been in- 
stances of clever boys having lost their studious habits through their remaining idle for a 
year or two. Well-to-do parents sometimes send their boys to England, and some students 
appear at the Cambridge local examinations, to evade the difficulty created by this 
rule. The minimum age-limit should be lowered by a year at least. 

Students preparing for the degree of Master or Doctor should have greater facilities 
for study in a library and for working in laboratories. 


Majumbar, Biraj Mohan. 

tn order to obtain the highest training in any particular subject, the students 
must continue to prosecute their studies after getting the highest degrees which the 
University can confer. But there is hardly any opportunity to do so in this country. 
The students, who are usually poor,, are unable to prosecute their studies, further 
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QUESnON 1. 


MaJUMDAB, BiIMJ MOBAN—CO/JW.—MaJ WtDAR, PA>'CirAKAJJ— JIaJUJIDAB, ItAMESU 
OflANDEA— JLUDMDEB, NAnEBDBAKUMAB. 


unless tlioy got scholarships or allowances cither from Government or from endowed 
funds. No doubt recently an attempt has been made on a very small scale out of Sir 
Taraknoth Palit and Sir Peshbehnry Ghoso fands’-'crcalcd for the purpose of scientific 
research. But this is quite inadequate to meet the growing demands in this direction. 
It is often found that oacnost students who might have been able to carry on roscaroh 
work in different subjects ore obliged to givo up their pursuits on account of poverty- 


Majumdab, Panohanajt. 


I do not. -- 

I think the system is deficient in the following main respects 

(а) Absenoo of adequate technological education. 

(б) Absence of various hranohos of post-graduate study and resenroh. 

(c) Absenoo of education in religion or divinity. 

(d) Too much attention to, and rigour of, the oxaminations. . 

(c) Dotootive condiUona of admission into the University. Under the present 
' system a boy cannot be admitted into the University unless ho has passed the 
‘ Matriculation and a student cannot be admitted into the B.A. closs unless ho 
has passed the I. A. examination and so on. This system prevents many a 
student of ability from acquiring university distinctions and not unoiten 
mars their prospects in life. TWs rigid rule should ho relaxed in special 
oiroumstanocs. . 


JIajumdar, Eamesh Chandra. ^ 

' Yes, 60 far os it goes. (But v/dc my answer to quest'in 7 for branches of learning 
which ought to boindudod in the umversity ournculum.) I beg to Bugge^ that a few 
Scholarships be instituted to enable tho students to continue spcowl study m a subject 
after passing tho M.A. examination. Provisions should also be made for brmging tlmso 
Students into a closer touch wtb university professors in different subjects. (Per 
other suggostionst vide my answer to question 3.) 


MajITKDER, jSTABBKDKAKHADUl. ' 

The present syetom is deicctivo, because it neglects or does not provide for — 

(a) Spiritual training, which implies the development of habits of self-help, co- 

operation, self-sacrifice and social service, as well as personal punty antt 
reverence. , . , • a- 

(b) Cultivalion of oivio virtues and training for citizenship or, m plain worus, 

development of sense for tho country. As England would never tolerate 
any education introduced there which would have the tendency of 
ing an Ennlishman un.Enfjllsh, so India shoidd not set up a system 
would “tend to 'render any Indian eu'fci.Indian or eveii_ un-lndian. TOe 
danger here is greater beoause the medium of instruction is not the inothrt- 
tongue, through which alone the student can be in living touch with the 
habits of mind, the traditions and ideals of the countiy. The eigareite^ 
' Todoy recently held at the Medical College, Calcutta, is a good case in 
point. It shows how Indian students are bring led away by anti>Indian 
ideals. . . J 

Physical training— indigenous and suitable to the Indian physique and con- 
stitulaon. 
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Maynard, The Hon’ble H- J- 


(d) Vocational training, •which should include training in :■ 

(i) Agriculture. 

(ii) Technology. 

(iii) Oommeree. including 

(а) Banking. 

(б) Insurance. 

(o) Bailways, etc. 


(iv) Mercantile marine service. 

(v) Consular or diplomatic service, 

especially England, seek emp 

(c) Ai't, including music. 


in which 



the best* intellects of any country, 


Mallik, Dr. D- N. 

The existing system does not afford full opportunity owing to tho following 
causes : — 

fa) An atmosphere of work and research, suoh as is associated with University 
life at Oxford and Cambridge and other centres of learning has been 
wanting. It will bo necessary to snob, an^ atmosphere by giving 

to Indians (trained in such an atmosphere, m the first instance) 
facilities to devote themselves to study and research. [A good begin- 
ning has recently been made in this respect J ^ 

(bl The burden imposed by the existing system oi exa^nations is too great 
to allow of much leisure for reflection. . Our students have little time 
to thmlt, their time being entirely oooupied with the work of getting tip 
(often mechanically) prescribed courses. Ime pass examinations should 

- less exacting and the honours, motu searching. ,, , . . 

(c) Our teachers and students in their anii®ty to obtain the best examination 

results, help to intensify the e'vils of the present system. It is possible 
to prepare for our examinations, iritho^ sacrificing the claims of a 
proper intellectual training, but it is difficult to secure due adjustment, 
o'Wing mainly ■to the fact that our touchers are not in many instances 
in intimate touch with the examinations. [5, (3).] 

(d) Inadequate arrangements for teaching in ’wew of tho large numbers. 

(e) Inadequate preliminary preparation at school. 


Masood,. Syed Boss. 

There should bo a more intimate interooursB het'ween the teacher and tho taught 
which being based on real respect for the teacher's ability ■would create in tho mind of 
the student a genuine desire to follow the intellootual activities of the teacher. 

Examinations have beoomo more passports to Governmont servioo. - 

There is* no healthy social life in our universities as they exist to-day. Tho Indian 
student does not look back with pleasure on tho days ho has spent in tho University. 


Maynard, The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. . 

In the University of the Puhjab there are 2S students, on the avers^e, to each tea- 
cher, a some'what higher proportion than in som® other Indian universities, and a far 
higher proportion than I (judging by experience erf Oxford) imagine to exist in any of tho 
universities in tho United Kingdom. AU these rii'en, good, bad, and indifferent, who have 
passed the F-A. .or P.So. examination (at the end of tho first tivo years at tho Univer- 
sity) are, studying for a pass degree ; though some of them take some extra papers (not 
iavolvhig aify change in tho Mnd or quality of ^<510 teaching) and arc candidates for 
honours. 
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MAv yAitn, The Ilou'hio Mr. II. J. — (ontJ. — ^Mvzumoak, The llon*blo Babu Ain'iKA 

CirAltAN. 


Mon who wore sludculii in the Univer^^(y n genorntion ago talk of tho close alteniion 
to individuals wliich sonio of tho lenclicrs tlicn gave. Tlicrc is now no tuition^ in tho 
Bcnso to wliioli cx|icripnco of Uio universities of tlie ^Vcsl bos acciistomod one. That is 
to sny that toaclicns do not art c-says or exorcises and talk (hetn over with the pupil, do 
not criticise and fiuggc.^t to tho individual. There is no time for tliis, and tho principal 
reason why there i*. no time is tho innnlier of tho bttidcnts. But n vary strong subsidiary 
reason is that thorp is no diiToronliation hotveon studonts of differing capacity. All must 
bo taken along at one pace, .sonio being held back, while others aro dragged uncom- 
prchondingly fonvnni ; and none is treated ppeeinlly liccauso all arc in one catcgoiy, 
mill tiio same ground to bo covered. For sucli crowds, of such various C8p.icity, tho 
toxt-book with all it i notorious evils, and Iho Iccluro, wliieli is a dictated text-book or 
an assortment of examination “ tips, ” ajjpear inovilablo evils. Tho teacher cannot 
pronounce on tho gcnernl quality of llic work of men whoso work, os individuals, bo 
does not ECO ; and thoro is no method of palliating tlio evils of an “cxtcraal’' oaamin* 
alion by “ intornal ” reports. 

Ono obvious remedy (but a remedy of ‘wliich tho application is liimlcd by flnondal 
considerations) is an inorcaso in the number of Icaehcn?. Tlio same object, with Jess 
expense, can also bo attained in part (where coilegos are situated close together as at 
Lahoro) bj’ intor-collcgialo arrangements to prevent tlip duplication of _ work, or by tho 
co-operation of tho University itself in the provision of some of the ins'trnoUdn. 

But this remedy, oven where fully applicable, will not by itself bo ollcotive. .Tlioro 
must bo separate treatment of the two well marked classes of mind ; the hononrs tjpo 
and tho pass type. Since all cannot get the best, and some would not benefit fully by 
Jt oven if they got it, some must get the bettor wliHc others continue to got what they 
got now ; but with tho hope that the pmetioo of tlio better srill in time ro-net njm 
tho worse, and raise tho standard of university tc.nohing ns a whole. Tho more ablo 
student will rooeivo a bolter kind of instruction ; tho less able, separntod from on 
unequal yoko-follow, mil run a course better adjusted to bis powers. Tho toaoher ‘vnu, 
in part of his work at any rate, Iiavo a freedom wliioh is now' denied to him s ho mu 
give fewer lectures and more personal tuition : and it will bo possible to consult him as 
to tbo class to bo assigned to Ids honours pupils. 


Mazumdah, Tlie Hon’ble Bnbu Amvika Cuahan. 

.In my opinion, the existing system of university education doca^ not afford to 
young Lidians of ability full or oven sufficient opportum’ty of obtaining tho highest 
training for Iho following causes ; viz.:— '• 

(o) Tho courses of studies prcserlbcd, particularly in arts, arc not properly - 
co-ordinated and consistently sustained throughout for adequate menta 
dcvolopmont of students. Tiioy generally end in desultory studies ano 
tcaoliing becomes unduly subordinated to oxamination. This places 
meritorious students under considerable disadvantages. , 

(o) Tho provisions for highest train’ng are iiiadcqimto and insufficient and the Selas 
for the practical use of such training extremely limited.^ Tho profeswra 
should bo of tbo highest attainments in their respeotivo snbjcots and the aru- 
&ial and depressing distinotion between what ate called tho Indian and the 
Provinoial Educational Services, based upon raoial consideration, shoiud no 
. abolished, merit being rcoognisod as tbo solo test for all oppoinfmenf-s m 

Educational Service and tlioroby creating a genuine interest for nignest 
training among Indians of ability. , . v i ‘ 

(c) There is not that closo assooiatid?! between the teachers and tho taught which alone 
can ensure sound education. Teachers are more dreaded than loved and vene- 
rated. Highest training is diffioult of attainment oven by tbo ablest m studenta 
^ess they are as much inspired by the high oharaeter of their teachers as ny 
their efficient teaching. 
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Mbek, D. B. 


((2) The question of bread is also a serious obstacle in the way of attainment of the 
highest training by Indian students of exceptional merit and ability. In a 
poor and service-ridden country like India the question of pecuniary considera- 
tion however gross and sordid from a truly educational point of view, cannot 
bo wholly eliminated from the domain'of education. The Educational Service 
is the most neglected of. all the services and many a brilliant student is pre- 
maturely diverted from a systematic pursuit of liigher knowledge. The pay 
and prospects of the Educational Services should therefore be considerably 
improved and Avidened. The University itself should absorb some of its best 
alumni and besides the professorships in the various colleges the posts of head- 
master and of inspectors of all ranks and grades should bo reserved for them. 
Given the best teachers and given better prospects there would be a stimulus * 
as well as an incentive for Indian students of ability to aim at the highest train- 
ing in their respective branches of study, 

(c) Although in a country like India, where diversities of religious faiths prevail, 
it is neither possible nor desirable for a university to impart religious educa- 
tion, there is no reason why it should not prescribe a systematic course of 
moral training for its students. In the absence of such a course of studios 
the most intelligent among Indian youths are growing up in scepticism and 
materialism which are not only repugnant to their natural intellect, but also 
highly prejudicial to the development of their national culture. 

(/) A w’holosalc exclusion of students from participation in politics, however desir- 

^ able in the case of immature matriculates is a serious impediment to the proper 
cultivation of the reasoning faculties and under-graduates who arc thus sent 
adrift into the world aimless without any power of observation and without 
such equipment as are necessary to make them good citizens and useful 
members of society. 


MoDotjgali., Miss Ei.eanor. 

If^ man has real ability and a strong character, the University will give him a 
good opportunity of developing both. But most of the young people who attend univer- 
s sitics have not enough mental capacity to enjoy the stucBes prescribed for them and with- 
out this enjoyment the courses lose thrir educative value. Syllabuses are drawn up and 
examination papers are set by people who.aro distinctly above the average in intellect, 
and who instinctively adapt them to their own capacity. They are thus Dl-adapted as a 
means of education for the average under-graduate. Either in quantity or in quality the 
demand is too high and the mind of the student is severely strained by the effort to reach 
the minimum standard required. This constant struggle to reach the minimum lowers 
the general standard of aspiration. 

If it is considered advisable that the university degrees should be within the reach of 
young people of merely average ability, I should suggest — 

(a) an easier coiuse and a much higher standard of attainment in it, and 
(h) a higher ago of entrance to the University, so that the over-strain on school-girls 
and school-boys might be lessened. 


Meek, D. B- 

The existing system does not prevent all students from obtaining the highest training, 
The-Univeraty conasts of a number of colleges, some good and some indifferent, and in 
some of the best colleges a few students come under the personal and even intimate guid- 
ance of tlieir teadicrs and probably in many ways obtain a very good training. The 
system as it stands at present, however, does not lend itself to the complete application of 
this ideal. 
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E\-copt in tlio most advanced stages in iiio best colleges tlio classes are much too 
Inrgo to permit of the possibility of tiio t&iclicr becoming intimately'' acquainted with the 
menial calibre of each student and of modifying diis insirncUon and advice to suit the 
individual. Tlic present system permits of tlio OKistcncc of classes of such magnitude 
that any a|)pronoh to good teaching in them is an imposdbiiity. Kven with large classes 
it is possible for a foiv sludonts, ivlio bring thouiEcU'cs more directly to the notice of tho 
teacher either by their c.Aceptioiml Ability orb}' other qualities, to receive personal guid* 
ancofroni tho tcaohor. In these circumptancos tho other students aro rather apt to feel, 
perhaps to some extent rightly, that they aro being neglected. 

Tlio whole under graduate teaching is bound down by tho examinations. No 
freedom in ohoico of material is cncourngi^ and any originality on tho part of the teacher 
or tho rtudent is likely to produco disastrous results for his students when they go up for 
tlioir o-Xinminations, Where freedom should bo tho one thing encoiir.'igcd it is ilio tiling 
wliieli, by tho present system, is the most discouraged. Yet it is diilicult to say whether 
freedom would bo a great benefit to* tho present imdcr>graduato classes as a whole. 
For tlio proper dovolopmont of the stiidciils of ability it is ossontinl, but I nm afraid 
that tho olassos aro ologged with students who can iiardly bo described os students of 
nbilHy. Freedom for those would probably bo worse than restraint and as tho funda- 
mental principle of any triio' iinivorsity ought to bo freedom, tho natural conclusion 
is that they arc not fitted moatilly to bo students in n university. In fact it simply 
comes to this that most of tho iindcr-graduatos in tho Gilciilta University are still rrally 
nt tho sohool-boy stago as judged by their monlal capacity. If young Indians of ability 
aro to littvo full opportunity for obtaining the highest university training thoro must^ 
bo found soino moans of separating 1110.11 from tbo multitudes who nro moitally unfit" 
to profit by imivotsity cduoaUon to which tho presont odueaUonnl systom naturally 
drives them. 


Mitra, Kuagendiia N. 

Tlio systoin of university education now in voguo docs not afford our studonls 
opporUinilies of : — 

( 1 ) indepoudent Ihmking, 

( 2 ) practical training, 

( 3 ) spiritual education, and ’ 

( 4 ) physical culture. * ' ‘ 

Tho University should organiso literary and intcr-collegiato debating societies for 
promoting intellectual training. In order that our education, which is nt present more 
of a theoretical nature and enables the students merely to obtain their ^de^ces, may 
bo practically utilised in life, it should bo conducted in such a iray as to familiariso tlio 
students with the natural rcsonroos of the country. ’ - 

There should ho organised a dciinrtinontfor jihysical education as a part of a university 
training to provide an incontivo and an opportunity for oamry student to secure recrea- 
tion as a balance to tho sedentary demands of university life. 

Tho proposed department shall prescribe courses compulsory to every student 
and these courses arc to bo designed to sceuro a liigli dogreo of organic power which is 
tho basis of vitality and the pro-roquisito to mental effioienoy, hormonions physical do- 
volopinont and a rcasonablo degree of skill and grace. ju . 

To doterraino tho condition of physical dovolopmont and the degteo of motor efuei- 
oncy attained by tho students, tho following tests are to bo arranged : — 

(o) A thorough medical o-xamination given under the Department of dinioal Medieine. 

, In harmony with the findings of this oxamination the Department of Physical 
Education will modify the prescriptions of physical oxeroiso. 

( 6 ) A thorough physical o-xamination made by tlio Department of Physical Educa- - 
tioii, wliioh will include moasuromonts of tho body, certain strength tests,' 
and search for abnormal dovmtions. 

(c) A series of testa to determine musoular control, endurance and agility .etc. 
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Mitra, The Hon’ble Hai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

MUiough attempts are beiug made for affording to young Indians full oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the highest training and although there has been some improve- 
ment in this direction, the ideal has not yet been attained. This is due to the poverty 
of the people, and to the dearth of teachers of high ability. No doubt the highest 
efficiency cannot be attained cheaply. But in a province like Bengal which is 
inhabited chiefly by a number of ill-pai3 clerks and labourers, special care should 
be taken to remove any difficulty which &ese people feel in educating their children 
for want of money. In order to do this larger grants on a more liberal scale should 
be made by the _ Government for educational purposes and a larger number of in- 
stitutions should bo established. Grants such as at present made by Government 
aro insufficient. Contributions from benevolent rich people such as those made by 
Sir Tai’ak Nath Falit and Sir Rashbehari Ghose aro necessary for the improveniioif 
of the present system of education. There are some young men who on account of 
their poverty are compelled to earn their living and carry on studies in the University. 
Special arrangements should bo made for -these people. In many cases the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the teaching staff are not satisfactory; but while saying this I 
do not altogether ignore the competency of some hard-working teachers and professore 
in some institutions. It is not for me to discuss the qualification of every individual 
professor or teacher in detail, but it is sufficient for mo to aay that many of thcia 
have had very little training in the art of teaching. It is not enough that persoirs 
who obtained the highest degree in the University should be appointed professor^ 
Before appointing a new professor or teacher a candidate should bo engaged as a pro- 
bationer. He should be- asked to make researches for two or throe years in the subjocl 
in which he proposes to be a lecturer. He should be required to learn the art of teach- 
ing and the •systems of education with special references to various European and 
Asiatic countries and the science of education in detail. After that special examina- 
tions should bo held by experts in that subject and the examination should be written 
as well as oral. During their probationary period they can be employed as teachers 
of the lower standard and if to every school and college such probationers are 
attached the work of teaching can be more -satisfactorily conducted. There 
ought to be an improvement in the B.T. and L.T. examinations and in the system 
of training of teachers. If required the candidates should be sent to Europe or 
America for special training in special subjects. At an}' rate the professors and teachers 
should be men of first-rate abiUty and of recognised standing. Researches and post- 
graduate education are necessary. 

In order to afford sufficient opnortunity of obtaining highest training it is also 
necessary to establish a large number «f well-equipped libraries, laboratories and 
museums in the various parts of the country — at least at the headquarters of each dis- 
trict and also in the neighbourhood of each college’ and school — and every student 
should be compelled to attend these institutions and the percentage of such attend- 
ance should bo one of the conditions of appearing at a university examinatin. A 
large number of prizes and scholarships may be awarded in order to encourage the 
study of the students in the libraries, laboratories and museums. Adequate pro- 
vision should be made for the study of experimental psychology, zoology, geology and 
mineralogy and the present system should be furtlier improved. 

There ought to be some Ayurvedic colleges in our country and special grants should 
be mad'e by Government for the establishment and maintenance of such colleges. 

There should be a thorough change in the system of awarding research scholarships. 
In many cases the researches bear no fruit and the scholars enter other professions. 


Mitra, Bam Charan. 


I consider that the existing systeip of education in tlio Cnloutln 
affords to young Indians of ability ample facilities- for obtaining tlio •_'*’<*, /■■ jap 
ing. The education imparted to our youths in school fits them * " 

affiliated colleges up to the B.A. and B.Sc. standards. Vhoy 
studies in the university post-graduate collogn- 
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I may horo obsorro that a sindont who has a taato and apliiudo for a particular 
subject irill, after passing tbo B.A. or B.Sc. oxaininntioa, "only require occasional 
bnlp and guidance from tcnclicra, and I imdcrBiniid Hint the univcrsily professors 
aro nhrnys roady to liolp tho students out of tlioir diflicuUics, 


Mitter, Dr. Dwarka^'Ath. 

TllO answer should be gciieniljy in (he iiDgnlivc, and that for tho following reasons ; — 

Tho word " higliest training,” ns I understand it, means training 'which results 
in tho development of n sound mind in a sound body in the student of the 
University. By sound mind 1 mean a mind sound both inlcllcclually ond 
morally. With regard to the development of a sound body tbo nilitudo of 
tho Calcutta University is one of /mVc. Tho result of this attitude 

is that distinguished students carry with them feeble health when leaving 
tho University. With regard to intellectual training the obvious defect of 
tho present Hystcin is that it allows a too early spccinlL-iation. In thopro- 
graduate studies the present system .of allowing students to choose out of a 
number of altcrnativo subjects results in some subjeots being altogether 
neglected and thus aflccts general culture which has always been associated 
with university education. Tho tendency appears to be to csouso the 
students from learning wimi olbera have done before them prior to tho new 
rcgnlations. In my opinion, specialisation ought to begin after the graduale 
stage, previous to which university training should aim at a general 
broadening of the mind, for it seems to . mo tliat the ofFcct of a highly 
specialised education on intcllcotuni strength is very little. It may have 
grwit effect on intellectual aptitude for a particular thing. It must bo 
said however that the presenf tmiversify system docs not neglect tho side 
of education which is suitable for tho purpose of tho specialist or the man 
of research, but this is not the whole of its aim, for it ought not to 
neglect that side of education which aims at tho wide diffusion of intollM 
tual study and which improves tho man by reason of what it puts bim 
' througli. 

With regard to the moral side of education, I thinlc, the Unh'crsily ought to make 
ampler provision for moral instruction in spile of tho declared policy of tho Government 
of neutrality in religious matters. The University should arrange for the delivery of 
lectures from lime to timo by persons of different communities who aro lionoucod and 
respected for their life and character. 


Mitter, Dr. PnoruLLA Cuakera. 

tt is quite possiblo for a young Indian of ability to obtain tbo highest training 
under tlio oxisting syatom of university education, judging by fbo ottainmenjB^ of 
whoso training has boon entirely confined to Indion imivcisiHcs. 
Not that the present system is not capable of further improvement. Tho libraries 
and laboraiorios could bo bettor equipped and I should like to see tho number of 
* j ™ j i^^ohers increased. More loisuro might bo offorded to teachers to pursue 
independcmt investigations in thefr own subject. For this, it is necessary that more 
tcachora should bo appointed to teach jiarticular subjects than is done at present. 


Mitter, Tlie Hoii’ble Mr. PaovAsn Ohekdbr. 

1 have to some extent answered this question in my preliminary note. ISie main 
aeieots of the present system of university oducation are ; — 

(a) "Want of a clear line of demarcation between types (a) and (W of my prcli* 
minoty note. 1 may be permitted to add that the recent laudable attempt 
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of improving post-gradualo studies \vill perhaps fail to realise its object 
filv beeaUBO of the mixing up of the aforesaid two types. It also has the 
efieot of practically mabing type (a) non-existent before Ibo penod of pos^ 
graduate studies begins cud of hampering that type when such studies do 

(L) Want of non-professional vocational training according to the requirements 

of the ooimtry. . , ... . . i i . 

(c) Inadequate provision and opportunities of professional vocational training in 

medicine, engineering and teaching lines. , , . i. j 

(dl Driftitsiln.to the profession of law of young men who by molination and capa- 
city are not fitted for that profession. This is the result of want of oppor- 
tunity and prorision for other vocational training. 

MtTKERJEB, AdHAB ChANDBA. 

No : for wo no longer get professors of first-rate ability like Duff. ITastio, Croft 
and Tawnoy ; and there are hardly any first class libraries and laboratories. 


Mukebjee, Dr. Adityahath. 

It cannot bo said in the case of any existing system of university education that it 
provides full opportunity of securing the highest training ; the aclunl must necessarily 
fall dioit-of the ideal. 

-The training afforded by the Oaloulta University has proved amply sufficient for the 
purposes for which it was founded. And If it has nob produced better scholarship and a 
more ardent spirit of research, the causes ol this failure must bo sought foe outside the 
University. The practical closing of the superior branches of the public services oven 
to its dLstinguishod alumni, the absence of an appreciating public siiffioicnlly wide to 
awaken in them a desire for scholarly reputation, nYid the non-cxfetcnco of a local market 
where the practical results of tlioir scientific investigations may command an adequate 
price, are some of the causes which bavo oxorcisod a very depressing influcnco on our 
graduates. This is a case which illustrates the mutuality or reciprocity of causes and 
effects ! the sphere of employment was ori^nally restricted because of tlio neocssarily 
imperfect training and equipment in the initial stages of University education in Bengal ; 
but subsequently the effect reacted on the cause. Thus if in the earlier stages inadequato 
training w'as responsible for restricted employment, in the later stages university 
training, in spite of having achieved very good results, has failed to progress beyond a 
certain point, because of the limited scope of employment. 

The defects then are not so mnoli in the existing system ns in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. Unless there bo a change in the ouvironraont, university cduoation cannot bo 
substantially developed beyond the stage which it has already reached. 


Mtjkerjbe, Radsakamal. 

No. The present system is deficient in the following respects, being based on a • 
false psychology and a false pedagogy 

(a) There is a total divorce of education from life and from labour, resulting in futile 
abstractions and barren soicnoes. 

(5) The system trains only for a few profesrions and engenders a contempt for indus- 
try and trade, and especially for agriculture. 

(c) J3ie bugbear of examinations and tbo amvioly about unemployment m tbo 

future. 

(d) The emphasis of egoistic interests, mul the neglect of eornmnnnl and cultural 

interests. 
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(e) A general decline of moral and spiritual strength in ^the selfish pursuit of an 
education for more livelihood which is duo l8 the overcrowding in the ' 
professions and consequent demoralisation, economic and political dangers. 


Mukebji, Satish Chandra. 

The existing system of university education is defective, maiqly because it neglects 
the physical and moral education of students. Li the case of Hindu India, the best results 
are expected if wo con combine the good features of the old indigenous mode of education, 
known as Brahmacharya, with the modem western method. At any rate, it is highly 
desirable that an experiment should bo mado on a small scale to sec the results of such 
a combination. A few outlines for such an Indian University College for the Hindus are 
briefly given below. (A similar residential college may bo founded for the Musalmans, 
combining the good elements of Musalman culture with modem methods.) 

In a suitable locality in the suburbs of Calcutta, extensive lands may be acquired, but 
strict economy is to bo observed in connection with the buildings for the classes and hostels 
of the students. It may be observed that the majority of Bengalis live in huts, and so 
will be quite at homo in modest dwelling places. In a poor country like India, money 
should be economised with reference to buildings, and spent more liberally in connection 
with the more important matter of securing the services of a sufficient number of worthy 
teachers. It is further to be noted that in the hot climate of India, classes can be held 
in the open throughout most of the year, thus dispensing with the necessity of 
many rooms. As a matter of fact, simple thatched sheds rvithout walls arc good enough 
for class rooms. 

The teachers will live with their families within the university precincts, showing 
examples of plain living and high thinking .to the pupils, who too ore not to live as 
luxurious Babus but to live the puritanic lives that are recommended for students in 
the Hindu Sastras. There should be few servants and cooks, tho students themselves 
performing the domestic duties. Moi^ver, there should' be dailies and plantations as 
well as mechanical workshops connected with the college, where the students by means 
of practical work will gain flrst-hand knowledge about these important departments of 
social organisation. These open-air works of a cowherd and a cultivator, as well as the 
manual labour of a cook and a mechanic, wdll servo as excellent methods of making the 
body healthy and strong, besides improving the knowledge and character of tho 
students. ' 

In the climate of India the daily routine of work is to be so arranged, that work is 
done in tho morning and evening, the noon being set apart for rest. The first duty of a 
student rising in the morning should be prayer (of such a catholic nature that all Hindus 
may join in it) — for, in my humble opinion, no eduootion^i'^ perfect which is divorced 
from religion. Then the classes will begin, whore regular lectures on a subject will ho 
alternated with discussions between the teacher and the pupils, boobs being used freely 
for purposes of reference. The defective system where pupils simply passively imbibe 
the lectures of teachers should be correeted fay encouraging the students to think for 
themselves. 

There should be no LA. or I.Sc. examinations or degree examinations in this univer- 
sity. The teachers, at their own discretion, may test tho acumen of pupils from tiroo^ to 
time. When tho student has gone through the prescribed course to tho satisfaction 
of his teacher, he will get his degree. The names of the graduates shall not bo publbbed 
in order of merit, ns the spirit of competition caused thereby ruins tho health of many 
students. The awarding of scholarships to the students will bo determined by the poverty 
of the students, and they will bo of the nature of o loan to bo repaid by the students 
• ®2'rU‘_ (This is the system ffillowed by the Japoneso university.) 

There should bo a strict supervision over the doily habits of tho students. They will 
avc to practise works of charity and bonovolenee. Bor example, they will have to work 
M volunteers if there is any calamity in the country. In their vacations they will have 
to work among the ignorant people as teaobers'^preading nseful knowledge like that of 
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sanitation and agriculture. If any student is found guilty of immoral conduct he will bo 
•warned, and on his^neglocting the warning he will be expelled from the University. Simi- 
larly any student persistently neglecting his health Avill be liable to expulsion. Anfl 
above all there should be compulsory military training for all students, so that they may 
be of service to the Empire in times of war. 

In short, the aim of this University will be to turn out a number of students, who will 
be hardy and healthy in body, who wll be able to thixrlc for themselves and will be acquain- 
ted with the world they live in, and who will be religious and moral citizens. 

As regards the ourrioulum in this university, whoso aim, as has already been sot forth, 
is to be general culture, a .few points are mentioned here. At the very outset, it is to be 
remembered that everything depends upon the ability and :^edom of .work of the 
tcaehers. Otherwise we may have good regulations, but they will not be properly carried 
out. The honours and emoluments of a teacher’s profession are to be considerably im- 
proved, in order to attract the beat talents of the country to this all-important v/orlc of 
preparing the future citizens of the country. These teachers must also pass through a 
course of pedagogics before they can bo entrusted with the difiBcult work of teaching. 

Now it is admitted by all that unless a solid foundation is laid in the schools, little 
can be done in the colleges. For this reason, the ideal University that is being described 
here, should begin with boys of about ten or twelve years of ago, after they have learnt 
the rudiments of the throe ‘ R’s ’ in some primary school. 

Before dealing with the curriculum of studies, we must boar in mind that the educa- 
tion must be of a thoroughly practical nature, and we should utilise the researches of 
modem educationists of the West. We shall also get valuable suggestions from a 
study of the educational methods of modem Japan. 

— — - ncre is a tentative list of the subjects of study in an ideal University such as is 
recommended by me : — 

•Compulsory subjects (meant for all students) — Bengali literature (modern), modem 
English prose (for learning the language only), mathematics (elementary 
course), Indian history, geography (with special reference to India), law and 
administration of India (elementary course), one science subject (botany, 
chemistry or physics), hygiene, drawing and singing. 

Optional subjects (some of which are to be taken up over and above the compulsory 
subjects) — English (literature), a third language (Sanskrit, old Bengali 
Hindi, Persian, French or German), mathematics (higher course), history (of 
England and Rome), sciences like (physics, chemistry, geology, physiology, 
psychology, etc.), logic, politics, conomics. 

Of the bptional-"Bubjeots, the students preparing for the career of an engineer 
will have to take up mathematics, physics and chemistry ; those preparing 
for the career of a medical man will take up chemistry, physiology and 
zoology ; those preparing for the career of a priest (who rvill later on graduate 
in the college of theology) will study Sanslirit, psychology and logic ; and so 
on. 

A student of average merit is expected to graduate at about the age of 18. Then he 
will join a college for his vocational traiiung, and henceforward lie will have to stay in 
Calcutta (for Law CoUoge, etc.) or Pusa (for Agricultural College) or some other place, 
either in some recognised hpstcl or with guardians. 

For some years to come, before the ideal college in the suburbs is definitely 
Bucc-ssful, the existing arts colleges (which should imitate the ideal college as far as 
' practicable) will tum'but graduates who ■wiU have the same status as the graduates of the 
ideal college. But the university examination, like the I.Sc. and B.So. examinations . 
can be at onco dispensed with, the tcachera of the various colleges being empowered to 
bestow degrees on their own pupils. The University may employ some inspectors to see 
that the proper standard of teaching is maintained in the different schools and colleges. 
The Senate of the University will consist mainly of the representatives of the teachers 
- of all the schools and colleges, and will frame regulations for the guidance of the institu- 
tions. Thus a uniformity of standard may be maintained. The rct,i ’"tiqns must bo 
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revised frequently, say every three years, in order to keep them abreast with the advance 
of the science of education. 

In order to prevent unusual rush of students to the few existing colleges, many of the 
high schools of the present can be raised to the standard of colleges. This can be easily 
done, as there is not to be any spooialiaation in any subject in these colleges. As a matter 
of fact, these colleges will be in many respects comparable to the advanced secondary 
schools of England and Germany and Japan, with teferenco to the standards of the 
subjects taught. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas., - 

“No university is new-a-days complete unless it is equipped with teaching 
faculties in all the more important branches of the sciences and the arts, and unless it 
provides ample opportunities for research. You have to conserve the ancient learning 
and simultaneously to push forward western science.” 

“ It is my wish that there may be spread over the land a network of schools and 
colleges, from which will go forth loyal and manly and moral eitizont, able to hold iMir om 
in induetriea and agriculture, and in all the vocations in life.” 

These two extracts from the memorable reply of His Imperial hlajesiy £ing>Emporor 
George V to the Calcutta Dniversity address give us, in the fewest words possible, the' 
ideals of univerrity odneation in India. Judged by them, the existing system of univor- 
sity education oaimot bo said to aSord to young Indians of ability (except in the case 
of a few who can supplement the defects of the university training by special individual 
efforts and opportunities) full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

I consider the existing system dehoieutin the following respects , 

(a) It be^ns speciolisation at too early a stage and thus renders abortive the bene- 
ficial oficots of education by making it narrow. 

(h) At the post-graduate stage it docs not give the student adequate facilities and 
opportunities for independent study and thought which ate so necessary 
for specialisation in any department of knowledge. '' 

(e) It does not pay odoquato attention to the physical and moral needs of the student 
and thus gives Um only an imperfect training. 

(d) The education that is imparted under the present system is too ono-sidcd--it is 
mainly literary and theoretical: it gives rise to on outlook of h'fo which docs 
not rise above the hum-drum, commonplace activities of the day. It does 
not offer any opportunities to tbo student to foster in him those hoKts and — 
ideals which impel students of other lands to adopt independent careers in 
the business and industrial world and load to the development of the economic 
resources of tho land. This last defect in our educational systom is very 
weU brought out by Sir Jamos Meston in ono of his recent Convocation addresses 
as ChanocHor of tho Allahabad University : ho asks 
'* What is our education doing' for us 7 Is it giving tho individual an equipment for 
his oaroer ? Does it make for his greater happiness 7 Docs it open for him tho doorway 
to material success 7 And what docs it do for the nation 7 Is it fitting us for that strife 
of indttfltty and trado which is more permanent and more bitter oven than tho war 7_ Is it 
training ns to use our own produce, our natural advantages, our labour, our brains, so 
that Wo can meet and bargain with other nations on oqnol tonns 7 ” 

So for ns tho Calcutta University is concomed, nil these questions have hut one 
answer.— No. 


MUKnOPADHYAYA, Dr. Syamadas. 

I do not consider that tho present system of univorsity education in India Affords 
lull opportunity to young Indi.ms of ability of obtaining tho dogreo of Hborn! and technical 
troining that they are capable of and the necessities of tlio times required. 
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The main shortcomings of the present system in my judgment are : — 

(а) It is based on nn inoilioiont system of school education. 

(б) The colleges are not suillciontlj’ well staffed and equipped though they are 

bettor in these rospeots than the schools. 

(c) The examinations are so many blind goals at whioh the students strive and bo* ^ 
yond ■which they find very few openings. 

{A) The position .of the loaehor is not sufficiently recognised in the University or 
outside it. ... 

(c) There, is insufficient inducement for Indian teachers to attain to ominenoo 
in their subjects. 

(/) There is little contact between teachers and students outside lecture rooms— 
more specially in the case of European teachers and their students. 

(g) There are no sufficient number of colleges to accommodate the students and 
consequently there is n crowding of students^ in the colleges. 

(7t) The fooling and atmosphere of corporate university life are lacking. 

(i) Physical culture is neglected more spcoially in the schools and colleges of Cal* 

cutta for w.ant of play grounds sufficiently near. 

(j) There are insufficient facilities for research work either by toaoliors or by 

students. 

{Jk) Tlioro is no provision or not sufficient provision for industrial, commercial or 
toclmologicnl education. 

(1) The fine arts are entirely ignored. 


Muraricliand College, Sylliet, 

No, the existing system does not offord full opportunity. 

Deficient because : — 

(a) Number of professors who take interest in, and can direct, research work, and 

who can stimulate the spirit of research among students, and who can in- 
spire in students a critical attitude and originality of thought — insufficient. 

(b) Number of good libraries and w’ell-oquipped laboratories — insufficient. 

(c) Opportunities of intimate personal relation between professors and students 

— ^insufficient. 

(d) nighcst teaching is not centred in ns few places ns desirable. 

(c) No provision for interchange of professors among the constituent colleges. 

(/) Arrangements are not made for a sufficient number of professors from abroad 
and from the Indian universities to deliver higher courses of lectures. 

(ff) Want of regular unions of teaclicrs and professors. 


Nag, J.'C. 

The history of the development of nn educational institution in this country is very 
peculiar. The idea with which the educational institution of the present typo was 
started did not aim at imparting the highest training. The need of English education 
was felt because men were required to fill up posts in the public _ services, and 
people trained in these institutions wore considered to have been sufficiently educated 
for the purpose. Even up to the present time the same situation is continuing and 
the .aim and ambition of every graduate who comes out of the University is to find 
some employment under the Government or elsewhere. The State is interested in 
university education so far as it has to depend upon it for the supply of a particular 
type of man who ■will 'be able to carry on the routine work of its different depart- 
ments. 'Beyond this the State has ho other relations with the Uni'versity. Nccos- 
sity of the State has no doubt acted upon the University and consequently a system 
of education has developed which is rather reslriotcd in its scope and limited in 
its possibilities. The main defect of the 'present system of university education lies 
in the fact that it has not developed with the changed conditions of time. Tlie 
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Liiivorsity ctinnol exercise ndctinato control over the afiiliatcd institutions hecaiise 
of ilic orcfl. It is duo to Ibo nbsenco ol this icgulotlog influence at iha contiolling 
Centro that_ every collego has tlevclopctl in its oun uay. Recently, an effort has been 
mtiuo to utiiino tho resources of Cnlculis ■with rcfcrouco to the post-graduate teachiag 
end it will no iloubt produce pood results. 1 bcHove tho samo principle should be 
oxtondf'd td-o to the uiidor-prailuate Icachinq. As we arc situated now the. harmful 
aopropfttion of tho individiinl insliiution nifilintcd to the ITnivorsity has led to waste- 
ful duplication of work and unoecos-sary expenditure of money. To avoid fin’s and 
to bring university education up to tho modem standard, it is ini'spensshle 
thnt the Uniyoraity should try to transform itself into a toadiiiig TJnivaisily of 
which tho existing colleges might well servo ns different departments. Under the 
new condition, it is not nccessniy that every department will do oil the work of 
tcnchinp in every branch. TJiov should bo ashed to specialise in certain branc^s 
of EcicncQ or literaturo. In this way much unnecessary duplication as now exists 
can bo avoided. By n co-operation of this kind, wo shall be able to ereafo a 
imw situation whore ample scopo for special study and researoh wiU he alleirod to 
tho tonclrcrs nnd the students nocessarily will be ahlo to reap its benefit. i«vory 
dopnrttncnt of tlic University must bo headed by a man of approved expenenee ana 
fame, and ho will have under him on adoqunto staff to assist in hb work. Each depot- 
merit of the University will otrango for the course of lectures that it has to ddrvei 
diirinp tho year. I may hero add th-it tho standard of teaching also has to oo raire . 
Tho stndonis should choose their own subject ns soon ns they enter the University. 

should strongly advocate to incorporate the present btermcdiate J™. 
science courses into tho h1^ schools, and &o ^dente should be allowed to fi® . 
thoir depee jnsamination after they hove completed a term of fo’ir « 

University. Question may arise as to whclher it would bo necessary to . 

second degree examination within the scope of university training- I 
uiat a master’s degree may as well be omitted from the scone of the new umw i ?• 
Students who have special aptitude for a particular subject may pro«^ w tw 
D. Sc. dogroo wliich trill bo granted to thorn three years after tlieir fim aepw 
subject to sfltisfrtclory w'ork under tho ^uidnneo of a professora Eeport oi ® 
wo^ shoiild be presented to the Univormty in tho form of a thesis. 

To moke the new typo of university a success, it is necessary that every wem 
of the stoil should bo given siiiiicicnt fnciiity to travel abroad and this should be m 
a matter of compulsion every seven years. 


Nandi, Mathuka Kanta. 

The dpfioipncy lies in sfniT. equipment, nnd inadequate provision for research 
or origin.al work. There is foo innch memory-work 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Cbandba. 

*'^n'itlcd on all bands tliat Indian universities aim at affording 
Pnin opportunity of obtaining the highest toaoLing and-tt 

in recent Jears effected great improveinents in mA 

nfTotdod bv HafTi*”?’ Students of soienoo can now avail themsolves of the 
! j, _ University Science CoIIoce of nrmnrfiTnents for seminar work and oiigto 
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sUo ottainmonls alone which liavo liltio or no eouiioctiou with tho vital problems 
of life cannot achieve the definite and desired object '^'hich underlies this question. 
So, with a view to make tho University thoroughly efficient n further development in 
these dircotions sliouhl bo made. 


Nanjundayya, IL V. 

[I assume that Jladras University fairly roprosonts tho otisting system of university 
education.! 

No. (Tlio existing .sj’slom does not afford full opportunity.) 

'Q’ho dofoots may bo attributed to the following :• — 

(a) Hugo claases of atiidonts of very varying degrees of nitninmonts; 

(ii) Insiiflloicnl iiroparation in tlio secondary stage ; 

(f j fit many cases, moflioiciit toaefiing staff ; .autl 

(fZ) W.ant of encouragement of independent work and research by tho students 


Neoqi, Dr. P. 

Tlio Indian u ii Ivors if ios, if iinisf bo admitted, hare acliiercd a large measure of success 
in tho propagation of liighcr cdncntioii in tlio country. Tlioy have furnished the country 
with an cver-ineroasing nuinher of cutlnred peo)>le, imbued with tho spirit of modern 
wosforn ei\'ilisnl ion, and liavo imjiorfod the knowledge of Western science into India. 
]Jut at the same time it .should bo borne in mind that tho system of education now existing 
in the Indian universifies luv.s by (his lime largely outgrown its u.sofulnoss and J would 
briefly indicate the doficieucles of the present sy’stem and suggest remedies with a view 
to romovo theec deficiencies : — 

(a) T/ic present system is tehoUy and purely lilerari/ in charaeicr , — Tho universities 
impart cducnlion either in jnircly literary subjects or in pure science. No 
arrangements exist in the Calcutta Uiiivcr.«ity for imparting either commer- 
cial, teolinological or agricultural education. About fifty thousand students 
annually sit for the various arts and scienco examinations but barring a few 
students in civil engineering no students appear in uny examination relating 
to commerce or tho multi furious branches of technology. Tho theoretical and 
practical teaching imparted in such scientific subjects as physics, cliomisty, 
geology, botany, etc., relates to pure science only ns op]ioscd to applied seicnee 
with the result Hint all tlio foience-lcncbing of the last hnlf-a-ccntury has very 
largely been a vnsU- of energy and money. Meientifie knowledge is important 
in two rcsiK-cls — firhtly, in the erontioii of new knowledge and secoinlly, in the 
npjiliention of that knowledge (o tho development of the industries of tho 
country. As regards tlic first, a large amount of work is being done so far ns 
physics and chemistry arc concerned, but ns regards tho .second our record 
is practically nil. 'Hiis state of things shoidd be remedied ns early as prnclie- 
nblc. A sysk’iu of cduc.ation which remains divorced from tlio practical needs 
of the country and fails to solve tho ovcr-jire.ssing bread problem of tlio 
country needs to bo tlioronghly ovcrbnulod and brought into lines wliicli will 
ensure material prosperity to our countrymen. A comprcliensivo and 
complete system of commercial, technological and agricultural education is, 
in my humble opinion, tho most pressing necessity of the moment. A rough 
outline of such a scheme has been sketched whilst answering question 7. 

(it) Tile second deficioncj' of the present system ■which appears to mo is tliat it 
has failed to auvken a proper spirit of research work in the r. \ind$ of the alumni of 
the University . — ^It is true that tho present system has given us some scientists, 
historians and literary men of European reputation but the record is negli. 
giblo after full sixty years Qf utuvoraity edueulion compared with tho roeorj 
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of Eijropoan universities. In European universities research work is the 
iKoaritibU accomplishment of every iirofessor (not tutor) in a college or 
university, and in fact a sort of sine qua non for appointment as a professor, 
whilst in our country, it must be admitted, though with regret, that it is a very 
rare accomplishment of our college professors. It is obvious that a teacher 
who is himself devoid of the necessary eagerness cannot bo espeoted to 
lead his pupils along the path of original investigation. 

The reason for this lack of the spirit of enquiry is not very difficult to ascertain, 
It lies in the simple fact that research work has not hitherto been properly 
encouraged, and in fact in the eyes of many college authorities it has been 
regarded as a sort of disqualification. Passing a sufiioiently largo number of 
students in examinations has been the solo aim of every college and it hos 
never been acknowledged until very lately that research work is as much a 
part of a ieachei^s work asjmere teaching. Not unoften'a teacher who utilises 
his leisure momenta after or in the midst of a day’s hard routine work not 
only meets with no encouragement at tho hands of ihe college authorities but 
on the contrary often finds himself positively discouraged with ad^tional 
routine work heaped on him on the wrong notion that full value of his tune 
has not been exacted in tho form of class-teaching. Happily things have 
impoved of late. The Government of Bengal, appreciating the value ^ 
training in research work, has established ten research soholarships of Rs. 100 
per mensem. The Calcutta Universily has converted tho Premohand Boy- 
ohand Studentship into research scholarships and established research prims 
such as tho Griffiths Memorial Prize, Jubilee Research prizes, etc. The 
University College of Science, moreover, has afforded its teaches and 
ample opportunities for prosecuting original investigation in soiouoo. Tumo 
are good beginnings but more has to bo done. My suggestions on this 
head have been elaborated whilst answering question 16. 

(lii) The third deficiency of the present system of education is~that the system i- 
entirely Western and almost wholly divorced from Oriental systems of thmgnt. 
I have in mind two things in this connection. In tho first place, in subjects 
liko.philosophy only tho Western systems of philo.sophy arc tanglit in colleges, 
whi^t the Indian systems are not touched excepting in tho M. A. examina- 
tion. Similarly history of chemistry is a subject in tho B. Sc. honours course, 
but whilst we teach about Gcber, Bacon and Paracelsus, Indi^ n o 
like Nagatjun find no audience in tho Calcutta Univo^3ItJ^ ^ a 
contend in this connection is that whorovor possible a -co^mg mg 
eastern and western systems of thouglit should bo attempted. 

In the second place, the vernacular languages have been, except la te l y , entire y 
neglected by the universities. English being the medium o i , « 
only in colleges but also in secondary schools, an undue thoug i u y 
merited embargo has been put on tho higher study of the vernacular lan- 
guages in the universities. It is gratifying to acknowledge that university 
education has given a remarkable impetus to the development of the verna- 
culars, specially Bengali, but I beg to submit that they should bo accorded their 
legitimate place in any system of university education. My sngges 
on this head are given in answer to questions 11 and 12. 


(d) Lastly, system has tfic supreme disadvantage of being entirely secular.-^o 
serious attempt at imparting religious education either iu schools or colleges 
has been made either in private or, Government institutions. I do not know 
if such a system of “'godless*’ education, both school and^ collegiate, o^ts 
in any other country. In European countries all cduoational institutwns, 
specially schools, linve their chapels, whilst ^religious serviecs and teaching 
form a part of the daily work in schools. In our country, on tho other hand, 
tho nation's entire youth is growing up to manhood without ever coming 
in touch with subjects relating to religion which is admittedly tho most 
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precious treasure of a nation. This somewhat unnatural and “ godless ” 
Bj’Etcm of education lins therefore given rise to the agitation for the founda* 
lion of denominnfionnl universities and institutions, such as the Benares 
Hindu University, the Aligarh Moslem University, the Gurukul and the 
Risliihtd of tlio Punjab in wliich some form of religious education has been 
sought to bo made compulsory. 

iViiilst it is easy to iingor the plague spot in this coniiocUon on the body of tho educa- 
tional system ns it exists, it is not so easy to formulate deHnitc constructive proposals 
for imparting religious cdiiention in sehools and colleges. Tho mailer is furlhor compli- 
cated by tho policy of the Government to olxscrvo strict noutrnlitj’ in matters of religion. 
Whilst admitting the difliculty of the situation, it is not necessary to vhnil that tho problem 
is insoluble Or bo postponed to an indefinite fnttme. 


Neut, Rev. Father A. 

I do not ace how tho existing system of nniversity cdiiention could afford to young 
Indians of ability full ojiport unity of obtaining the highest training. It may, and does, 
impart n certain amount of knowledge, and ndvnneed knowledge loo : no doubt a coitrso 
like tho honours B.A. or B.Sc. olT(>r.s to young Indians of ability full opjiortimity of nc- 
quiring real knowledge, Dili in the greater nuuther of ea >(■•<, it means knowledge poured 
in for the sake only of passing an e\nminntion, the enndidalcs not minding what is poured 
in ns long ns it serves the pnrjiosu. Under sueii eireumslanecK tho mind stands little 
ohnnee of being formed. 

Besides, knowledge alone docs not coii'-titutc or completo tho highe.st training ; tho 
character is to be formed, and certaiiilj' the present sy-slem docs nothing in that direction. 

It docs not tlirow tho young man into the arena where alone characters are formed; I 
mean, ho is not brought in contncl with others whom a common aim brings together 
and places under tho guidance of su()crior minds and lofty clinrncler.s. In most ease.®, 
the professor lectures and knows his students no more oiitsido the lecture hall ; and 
students leave the college buildings to return into their own suiTOiindings, which are ns a 
rule not redolent of intellectual pursuits ; and of their fellow students, except n couple 
or Fo — all of tho same tastes, not ncccssarilj' the most elevating — Ihcj’ see nothing more 
tilt they again arc assembled in tho lecture hall, always remaining more or less strangers 
to each other, with no bond in common, not even a religious bond. Tho ooUego is for 
them a shop where tlioy buy a certain commodity and find others boat on tho same 
errand, but without heeding who sells or who buys. 

Were it the ease that the student returns from hi.s college to a homo where ho finds - 
trained minds and elevating charnctorR, he would have there a kind of compensation for 
the stimulant and help he lacks in his college. But how very few have such n homo or 
a home at all, while they are prosecuting their studies. 

Ho.stuls, I shall be told, will give you what you look for. They may afford much help, 
no doubt, but they would have to bo modified on lines which, I am afraid, wo shall not 
often see adopted in India. But I better reson'o my rcin.arks on this point for question 19. 


Norbli Bengal Zammdars’ Association, Rangpur. 

No. Education implies tho training of body, mind and soul. Tho existing 
Bj’stcm of university education fairly trains tho mind, but loaves body and soul 
very insufficiently developed. Even some of the host faculties of mind such ns self- 
respect, solf-holp, patriotism, 'etc., nro not only ill-nurtured, but stunted by un« 
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Pal, The Hon’ble Bai Eadha Charan, .Bahadur. 

No. Most students care more for degrees to qualify themselves for the practice 
of the professions rather than for training and culture. They pay fees and attend oolli^o 
olasses for the most port because a certain percentage of attendance at class lectures is 
essential, under the university regulations, for permission to appear at the examinations, 
and not for the sake of the teaching imparted by the professors in the college classes. The 
teaching has degenerated into mere dictation of notes suited to be answers for examination 
questions often taken from so-called keys and guides on which students have mostly to 
rely. The whole system has been turned into a machiuo for holding examinations and 
conferring d^ces. Recognition of merit depends entirely upon the'' results of the 
oxaminations, and these latter depend more upon menioiising and cramming of notebooks 
and guides than upon an honest and intelligent study of the subjects prescribed. The 
effect of this pernicious system of the domination of education by examinations would 
not bo so unsatisfactory if the oxaminations wore directed really to test the merit 
of the students. That unfortunately is not the case. The number of examinees, and as a 
consequence the numbers S' examiners, are both so large that both the setting of examm* 
ation papers and the system of marking the answers have become entirely mechanical 
and the result has been disastrous. 


Pabanjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. R. P. 

Univcrsitlos in India do not at present afford to Indians full opportunities of obtain* 
Ing the highest training. This is so practically in nil branches of rtudy, but is cspcoia y 
so in the sciences and modem subjects. "While ajieriod of slmdy in other countries a r 
reaching the highest point attainable in this country itself is very desirable, P 
of study should bo necessary only for the purposes of widening the outlook and o com- 
parison. Ih this period the student should aim at meeting the well-knoira worB 
his chosen field. In some branches there are well furnished institutioiB, - 

that opporunitieB for special study by students are very few. Thohighes 9* . , . 

of Indian universitios are not much inferior to similar exammations in g « 
versities, but the provision for teaching is much inferior and the *!,„ result 

grounded in their subjects though the defect may not he ulways vividly scon 
of the examination. 


Peoples’ Association, Kiiulna. 

Our answer to the first part of the question is in the negative: It appears to 
us that the existing system is deficient in the following main respects, vis . : ^ 

(o) It does not provide for the systematic study of Indian theology and religion, 
\ thus making itself thorougUy un-nationol. , 

(b) There is practically no encouragement for praotioal opphcation or leommj,, 

especially on account of the lack of scope for research work. 

(c) Little opportunity, facilities and encouragement are afforded for freeaom 

of thought or original thinking and free exeroise of inherent fooulwes on 
account of the pressuresof examinations and the demands of inspectors, 
etc. 

(d) The present system of exac^ataon is defective, as not being the proper 
criterion for testing the real merit of the boys. _ . 

^ Toacliiug and progress of study Iiuto bsou msdo subordinato to cxainiiiflUOD. 
(/) Costliness of univcisity education and insufficiency of scholarships to meri- 
torious boys. 

tp) Want of free and healthy association between teachers and students, as 
well as indifference to the maintenance of a high standard of character 
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(/>) Thoro is no provision for higher training in commorco,' industries (in which 
is included agriculture) and technology. 

(0 Want of sufficient number of well-equipped libraries and laboratories and 
also of seminars. 

(t) Sufficient number of highly-trained teachers are not employed by all the 
colleges. 

(1>‘) Under the present system of university education, the health of n student, 
however highly gifted, is likely to, and generally docs, giro tray, before 
ho is able to hnish his university career for tho following reasons ; — 

(i) Wont of proper provision for physical culture. 

(ii) Loading of too many subjects upon the students during the earlier 

stages without considering their capacities. 

(iii) Want of oncourngoment for physical attainments. 

(iv) The western systems of physical c::crcisc, especially out-door games, 

now resorted to by the boys, n-c not wholly suited to tho climatic 

and other conditions of tho country and dietary of the people. 

(v) Tho present working hours of schools and colleges, compelling boys 

to ottend their classes after a heavy breakfast. 


Peasad, Dr. Ganesh. 

The c.visling sy’slcni of university education affords to few young Indians of ability 
full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

Confining myself (o the training of those who. are B.A.’s or B.Sc.’s, I indicate below 
the main rc.spccts in which I consider the existing system to be deficient ; — 

(0) Overcrowding in the post-graduate classes in almost nil the arts subjects, includ* 

ing pure raathcrantics. 

(h) Admission, to post-graduate classes, of incompetent and ill-iwcpnrcd graduates 
along wth really able and well-prepared graduates. 

(a) Jncdfcicnt control of the students. 

id) Much divergence between theory and practice. 

(c) Absence of a proper ohcck on young jmst-gradunte teachers. 

(/) The bad quality of some post-graduate teachers. 

(ff) So far as mathematical research is concerned, almost complete divorce between 
pure mathematics and applied iimthcmatics in the courses for tho M. A. and 
M. Sc. examinations. 

(70 Absence of proper guidance to researchers in certain subjects. 

(f) Want of a complete and np-to-dato library. 

(1) Want of really well-appointed laboratories in certain subjects. 

(A) Uefccts of tjio now post-graduate soheme wliicli came into force early this session. 


Pahim, The Hon’ble hlr. Justice Abdtjb. 

Tho existing system aiTords but inodequato opportunity to able students for oiitainiug 
tho highest training. Tho system is deficient in concentration of clTort and organ- 
isation of such resources as are available. 


Raman, C. V. 

As ifogards the subject, vis., mathorantical and oxporlmoutal physics about 
frbich I am in a positian to speak with the greatest confidence, the Golcutto 
University has of recent years succeeded in developing an^ orgonisation capable of 
affording young Indians of ability, opportunity of obtaining a training as good 
ns that obtainable in Kuroncan and Amoricau uuivci’silics. In proof of this, I 
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hftvo Bubmiltcd lo ilie Coinmiiiion fippnrnl^'ly n mPinorntuluin^' on tlie " Calcutta 
School of I’liyBicB " in which I Jjftvo rcl ont tlie oxnct po*.(non of the University as 
regards higher study and rorenreh in jiliysics, and hnva also hroughl lo nolico such 
shortcomings ns do exist, (lie renfions why they exist, and the slcpB necctfinry for their 
rctnornl. 


Ray, B-MKOntiia CirANonA. 

So far M intell'rliiai tnining in concomwl. the tMiculln Uiiivnrnily is movinc in the 
right (lircclioii. hut Ihcrt* is iiuicli room (or iinprovement in phxrical and religioui trnln> 
ing. 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra. 

The existing system doe mot adonl huch opjmrlunitic's ns mentioned in tho question. 

Tho system is di'lleient in the following reqicet i 

(a) Suflicieiit fiindi are not avAilnhlo to mnlfiiily the innnI)CT of leichers who can 
direct and stimuhte (ho sludentV interi'st in the j>ro*ccutioii of (ho highest 
htudici. rartlier, ns soon n^ a student ohlaia'i a degree of market 
nhlo value Im hn’i to drift to n career of eaniing money to keep (he wolf 
from the door. No fund ( or grant -i on a 1 »rge scale are nv.ailalilc to enable 
students to oontimic the prosecution of higher studies. Kor the same reason 
(want of fundi) m ilerials, inu«-enm*>, lihr-nricj are not avail-dde svhich would 
help slmh’uls to obtain ttio Idclie-'l training. 

(h) No great attempt lias been made to dcvelope the individuality of the stndcM 
tiiroughoui liis college c.^reer. A fixctl eoiir.-=c of study, a definite rnotnoa 
of examination, etc., arc pre.eribed for him. Tiie tcacliing lias to follow these 
clO'cly, beenuso in big clai -cs and with a largo number of students in tliom, 
it is impos-ible to direct indiridnali iu nccordnnco with their peculiar capa- 
cities for Icaniing. Tho aludcnl may has'e acquired a good deal ® 

of books and ideas, but narcly can ho get a clionce of developing these i 
in his own way, 

(c) Sufliricnt care lias not been taken in the iiast to iintiluto and prescrio 
eoursei of studv in arts, Htcr.alnro, applied seioncos, etc., to sui i 
dual students ; nor has any determined nttomi>t been made to place 
etudents in tho way of acquiring proficiency in tho courses they follow. 


Ray, Joqes Ohandba. 

No. If tho existing system gave the highest training, 
granted Slate scholarships to Indian students for study in Europe, and the o 
hnvo been paucity of research in tliis country’. In tins connection it svou 
nmko a distinction between more ncquiailion of knowledge aiul training winch fits 
for a w’idcr pomiancut career. The reasons for deficient training ore many! 

(а) The students and the professor do not enjoy ns much fri^om ns 

' ’ and foster the growth of that spirit of enquiry for winch education is valued, 
and as would prepare tho students to sconro a position in life 

(б) Tho loaoliors now engaged in conducting ]>ost-grndunto stiidua do noli , , 

oxcoptions, possess tho requisite qunlfr.cnt ions for guidiug’Sludcnts in advanced 
work. 
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(c) Tho system is also responsible to some extent for the defect, since the teachers 

ore compelled to deliver too many lectures on a prescribed course, leaving 
little time for independent work. 

(d) In many subjects the number of students taken at a time by a teacher is too 

largo to afford opportunities for personal guidance. 


Hay, Maharaja Kssaunish Chandra, Bahadur. 

Tho existing system oi university education does not afford full opportunity of obtain- 
ing tho highest training. Tho reasons for this are that : — 

(а) Educalon is not entrusted always to the hands of worthy mon — first-rato scholars. 

As such, education thus afforded cannot but bo unsatisfactory. Tho host 
mon should bo rocruited for this purpose without any ^stinction of caste or 
creed or nationality. 

(б) Specialised studios, more specially in connoction with tho higher courses, should 

bo opened under export mon, and every sort of oncouragomont should bo 
given to such scholars by way of scholarship and other facilities. 


Hay, Manmathanath. 

The existing system of university education does not afford to young Indians of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining tho highest training. Tho main respects in wliioh 
tho existing S3 stem is defioient from this point of view arc : — 

(a) Tho best and tho averago student arc not differentiated for tho purpose of tcoch- 
ing. It is true that tho despatoh of 1854 suggested a two-fold standard, a 
standard for common degrees and a standard for honours ; but tho University 
then established was a pure!}' examining bod3', and n double S3’stcm of teach- 
ing was not insisted upon. The Act of 1004 made tho University a teaching 
one, and under the said Act tho leaching given in tho colleges is liable to in- 
spection by tho Univcr6it3% A necessary slop at tho present time would 
bo tho difforonlialion of tho best student from tho average student 
for tho purpose of instruction, as is done in Cambridge and Oxford. There 
should bo special training for the dovolopincnt of tho special faculties of tho 
host student ; additional lectures lor additional subjects do not servo this 
purpose. Tho differentiation should begin at tho B.A. or B.So. stage and 
should bo continued to tho M.A. or the M.So. ; it is not possible to begin 
tho differentiation earlier, t.e., in tho I.A. and I.Sc. classes because of 
tho largo number of students in those classes. Tho teaching for honours 
should bo conduoted by the best men, but ns they are not quite abundant, tho 
honours teaching should bo centralised in and conducted by tho University. 
This co-ordination is necessary also in view of tho waste of energy involved 
in having honours classes in tho different colleges ; for in many of tho 
subjects, tho total number of students in tho different oollcgcs taken 
together would be less than what might be contained in a single class. Such a 
differentiation and co-ordination arc bound to advance and foster tho cause 
of tcaclung for which alone tho oollcgos and tho University exist. 

(5) Another respect in which reform should bo attempted and which is intimately 
connected with tho subject of examinations is tho undue systematisation of 
university courses which has resulted in tho tyranny of mechanical methods. 
Tho limited extent to which tho examinations in most eases test tho powers 
ol originality and of application of knowledge, and tho quantitative standard 
not unusually adopted in tho examinations divert tho attention of hoth tho 
pupil and tho teacher from genuine study. This may bo avoided by tho 
examiner keeping in view tho distinction between essentials and inessentials, 
as suggested by Professor Hartog in the July “ Review,” essentials correspond- 
ing to tho power of applying knowledge and inessentials to more momorv work 
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Bay, MAOTTATHANATH-^n/rf.— B ay, Sir. P. 0. 


the queetions should be so framed as to bring out iutelligenoo and judgment^ 
should encourage thoughtful writing and insist upon thoroughness, and 
the examiner should also have a large amount of discretion in the valuation 
of answers. 

(c) Another allied question is that of the present heavy cost of higher education 
which may have denied the benefits of education and the opportunities of 
higher training to many young men of great promise. I would insist upon 
State aid to liighcr education to a greater extent than what has been the case 
up till now — ^thc claims of higher education to State aid. ore not only 
legitimate but undisputed, and it is unnecessary to dwell at length on the 
educational responsibilities of the State. Substantial buildings and equip- 
ment are always desirable, but the burdens of contribution in these respects 
should not fall on the students. Scholarships should bo more liberally pro- 
vided, and scholars may have to surrender their scholarships if they do not 
need any help. The cost of living must be also cut down as low as possible. 
The moral and religious instruction advocated in connection with question 
17 may also help in lowering the cost of eduoation. 


Bay, Sir. 0. 

It all depends on the teachers of tlie partioular strbicots. Speaking for my own 
Bubjeot, viz., chemistry, I may say that a band of young men have been trained who hove 
given proof of their capacity for original work of which any country may be proud. Three 
of them have taken the degree of Doctor of Science of the London University while another 
has been a D.So. and another a Ph. D. of the Galcntta University. A few more are carrying 
on research W6rk of a high order, in this connection I cannot do better than reproduce 
here the short speeoh which I delivered at the last “ Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire “ in my capacity as a delegate of the Calcutta University. 

"I rise, my Lord, to associate myself with the weighty remarks made by my 
brother delegates from the Colonics, Professor H. B. Allen (Melbourne) and 
Professor Prank Allen (Manitoba). 

“ The Indian graduate also is placed under peonliar disadvantages when he under- 
takes to pursue his post-graduate studies in a British university. My Lord, 
1 plead for a more generous recognition of the merits of an Indian graduate ; 
he has, 1 am afraid, the badge of inferiority stamped upon him simply 
because he happens to be an India-made ware. I can speak with some 
degree of confidenoe about the partioular subject whioh I have the honour 
to profess, namely chemistry. Now, of late there have been some brilliant 
students engaged in post-graduate rescarohes and as their communications 
find hospitable reception in the columns of tho leading British chemical 
journal, 1 take it that they are considered as of a fair degree of merit and ‘ 
yet it is a strange anomaly that when tho authors of these investigations 
come over hero and aspire for a high British degree, they are made to go 
' through the trodden path in the shape of having to pass the preliminary 
examinations and- this has a depressing and deterrent effect upon the 
enthusiasm of our youths. I think the suggestion made by a previous speaker 
that such a scholar should only be made to pass through a probationary 
period under tho guidance of a teacher whom ho chooses and if ho fully 
satisfies him the Colonial or Indian student should at once be allowed to go 
up for the highest degree on the strength of his thesis alone. 

Sir Joseph Thomson has spoken about the rich endowments and scholarships 
required to encourage a post-graduate scholar. The Caloutta University 
has already founded a good few post-graduate soholarships and expects to 
' have more. But I bog, however, to remind the representatives of the British 

universities present here that we in India have from time ’immemorial held 
aloft the high ideal of plain living and high thinking and that with oven 
comparatively poor stipends and bursaries wo hope to aobieve much 
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My Lord, I do not for a moment claim that the teaching our universities impart is 
of the same degree of efficiency as in the sister British universities — in fact 
•wo have much to learn from you — but I beg leave to remind you that inspite 
of their many defects and drawbacks, our universities have produced some of 
the brightest ornaments of our country. The foremost lawyer of Calcutta — a 
man reno-wned throughout India for his high forensic attainments— is a 
graduate of the Calcutta University. Three of the most eminent physicians 
and surgeons of Calcutta, who have attained to phenomenal success in their 
professional career are, again, graduates of my own University and last, 
but not least, the present Vice-Chancellor of our University, who enjoys the 
unique distinction of being three times in succession elected to his onerous 
duties by the Chancellor of the University, who is no other than the 
Viceroy himself, — I say, Sir A. T. Mukherjee is also a product of the same 
University. 

“ My Lord, before I resume my seat I once more plead for a more generous 
recognition of the teaching imparted in our colleges.” 


Ray, Raja Pbamada Nath. 

The existing system of university educaluon does not afford to students of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. It is deficient principally 
in men, that is, all the colleges do not get the advan-tages of the best professors 
available for the simple -eason that there is no chance of having inter-college lectures 
and every college cannot be expected for obvious reasons to have on the teaching staff 
the best available professors on all subjects. 

Besides, till recently Calcutta University used to be a^ sort of federal examining 
board which necessarily subordinated teaching to examination. 


Ray, Sabat Cbandba. 

I consider that the existing system of university education does not afford to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

The existing system is, in my opinion, deficient from this point of view in the following 
respects 

' (a) The existing standard is low : — ^the books recommended are seldom read, students 

usually get through examination, depending mainly on notes. This system 
should be dispensed •with. 

(h) Better and more efficient professors, •with higher salaries and higher prospects 
should bo appointed for teaching the higher standard. 

(c) Communion between students and professors is wanting. 

(d) Special classes should be formed for teaching higher standards. 

(e) Higher standards referred to above should be considered as honours course 

from the intermediate examination upwards. 

(/) There aro no regular research classes for post-graduate students. Such students 
should bo given full facUitios for research work in university institutions. 
iff) Such classes of higher standards and of researches should bo formed in im- 
portant colleges, such as, Presidency, Rajshahi and Dacca colleges. 


Ray, Satis Cbandba. 

The present system contains within it the germ of a great university, but it is not 
yet fully developed. I cannot say that it affords to our young men /till opportunity 
for the highest training; for opportunities for studying many subjeofa, sudi as agri- 
culture, commerce, mining, railway engineering and management, etc., do not exist; 
nnd-queb as exist do not give the highest fraining in the subjects taught. 
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EicauEDSON, Tuomas H.— Roberts, David E.— Roy, Dtra Lad ' 


HionARBSON, Thomas H. 

‘ No, liiglior university training involves mncli more than learning. 

When you have students with didcront points of view, diiferont ideals, taking different 
courses, rooruitod from various social classes and from ■»vidcly separated parts of the 
country a very largo portion of the university training takes place outside the class* 
room, 

Indian universities have never attracted studeints from the upper classes or any 
except those to whom a degree or cortifiento has a money value. The universities only 
draw from one province, its colleges only from one district or town and, being scattered 
through the province, students do not come in contact with those of other colleges. 


Eobbrts, David B." 

The present system of university education does not, in my opinion, afford to' 
Indians of ability opportunities of obtaining the liighcst training. Tliis is duo to the low 
standard of admission into the University and to the low standards necessary of attain- 
ment to pass the subsequent intermediate and final examinations. Tlio low standards 
are maintained to moot the necessity of scouring a pass to the average student whoso 
name is legion and whose initial qualifications do not render him lit for university coiitsos. 
The result is that able students take four years to attain a standard of knowledge which 
should be attainable in three years at moat even supposing tl>cm to take honours courses 
in subjects now to them on their entering the University. In bcicnco courses the standard 
is particularly low. Tlio Intermediate is a school course and tho degree course a com- 
paratively elcnicntory one with a low passing standard at that. Much of tho M. So. 
coiUBO should bo included in an honours course. Students may spend six years hi tho 
University ond yet leave it with no, or very little, acquaintance ■with post-graduate work, 
as it is understood at homo. 


Roy, Hiea Lal. 


_ Tho existing system of univeraty cdiuiation docs not afford to young Indians of 
ability full opportunity of obtaining tho highest training. Tho standard of examina- 
tion is lathw high, but tho ohoico of subjects is not olastio, and the education imparted 
is not Bufiioiently wide. Prom my point of ■view tho dofeots are duo to the following 
causes : — 


(o) Use of English as tho medium of iustruotion even at the early stages. This 
pomt ■will he more fully discussed in answer to tho question II. 

(b) Omisaon of soionco from tho school ourrioulum. 

(c) Early Bpeaalisation (or what would be better termed a " wont of goneraltsa- 

ton ”) in school and collie departments. Elementary soicnccs should 
bo taught in sohools, and history and geography should be made compul- 
sory Bubj^ts for study and examination, Tliis can be carried out without 
ranch additional strain on tho students if vcmaoular bo used as the medium 
of instruction and if tho “ compartment system” of examination bo adopted, 
btudenta need not appear for examination in all tbe subjects in the. final 
Similarly, 1 ivould like to increase tiie number of subjoots taught in 
'tno collie ■with a modified^fonn of elective system and tho same method 
01 examination m recommended abover" This will give tho undeigraduatcs a 
m er culture, Hrao a question may be raised whether wo would not there- 
of standard of the subjects taught. “Certainly not, if the members 

(^mmisBion look carefully into tho question papers set for the B.Sc. 
fonfl if them that the examiners are very 

?5'_ want our students to ho living enoyelniyed.' 
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If the scholars have a sound grounding in tho fundamental conceptions of 
tlio subjects, then for details they can refer to any standard works. Tho 
members of tho Commission will bo surprised to learn that the students 
' preparing for tho M.So. examination in chemistry commit to memory the 
contents of two volumes of Richter’s Organic Chemistry and Roscoe- 
Schorlemmer’s standard works on inorganic chemistry. We should want 
our young men first to bo cultured gentlemen and then specialists. 

(d) Limitation of tho number of students admitted in the B.Sc. and M.So. classes 
should be done away with. No student should bo refused admission in any 
course provided ho lias tho. required qualifications. 

(c) Wo should cut down our standard of ^glish and make in its stead a tolerable 
reading knowledge of French or Gorman compulsory for candidates for B.A. 
and B.Sc. degrees. 

(/) Essays and thesis (not necessarily original research work) written during the 
year should form a part of tho examination. And writing of essays and 
thesis should bo made compulsory, for they will make the students acquainted 
with the literature on tho respective subjects. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Srinath Bahadur. 

I 

No. Real knowledge is subordinated to passing of examination for which generally 
cramming is resorted to. There is no opening for tost of real ability and its develop- 
ments. 


Roy, The Hon’b 

No. Tliere is no proper culture in 


Rudra, S. K. 

The answer to tho first part is ‘ No,’ though there are remarkable instances of 
indiriduals who have attained to unusual excellence in their subjects, even under 
the present system of training. 

- The answer to the second part is as follows: — 

(a) Tuition through a foreign medium. — ^This is a great difficulty. The_ soul 

and tho understanding of the students _ are not reached througli the 
-• English medium satisfactorily. Tho subjects of study fail to rouse a real 

healthy intellectual interest which is involved in an efiicient university 
training. Learning becomes, a matter of suporimposition and fails to 
co-relate itself to tho facts and problems of life and society. 

(b) Emphasis on oxaminaUaus. — ^Tho universities are now primarily examin- 

ing boards, not homes of learning and culture and fellowship. As a 
consequence, examinations loom large and cover almost the entire field 
of vision. The whole system of education is thus greatly vitiated. 

(c) Expert teaching by specialists and personal guidance almost impossible . — 

This is due to tho absence of intor-eollogiate lectures which in its turn 
is due to the isolation of colleges. Tho consequence of this isolation of 
colleges is the extraordinary phenomenon of each college attempting to 
teach every subject or a very largo variety of subjects prescribed for 
... .examinations from the intermediate to the degree standards and even 

the post-graduate subjects, with an inadequate staff who are lecturing 
three hours a day on diverse subjects, large and varied in range, and some- 
times not co-relatod to several different classes of students so largo in 
size that very little personal acquaintance of students and lecturers ia 
possibly, 
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Rodha, S. K.— co7iW.— S aha, llEoinjAD— SAiiAy, Rai Bnhndiir.BiiAavAxi. > 


Go'oporation betwooii coUogos is not oasy ns tho gonoral cfRoioncy pf.tlio staff 
of ono collogo is difforont from that of anotlior. In iho Inst nnalysfs this is largely 
a question of finance. If an inter-ooilogiato system of Icotnrcs n'oro possible 
specialist looturers in sections of a subject would bo employed, and then there would 
be 0 real obanoa of having a high order of training. 

Similarly, for establishing porsotinl tnional guidance of students the classos. 
should bo of a reasonable size, say 80, and this again is a matter of ilnnnoo. 

(d) Set booTis for examinations. — A. great deal too much .stress is laid on set 
boohs for examinations. 


Saha, MEonNAu. 

Under tho existing syslom, the University provides very littlo, and in certain oases 
almost no faoility for thoso who want training in tbo following branobes of Iniowirdgo ^ 

(a) Agrioulturo. 

(b) Engineoiing ; — olcoirical, mcelianical, and civil. There is of cotirso n Civil Engi- 

ncoring Collogo at Sibpur, but iltis single college is quite inadequate for tho 
needs of tho Bengal Prosidonoy. 

(o) Music and painting, 

(d) General industrial subjects : — such as tcchnologioa] chemistry (including ehemis* 

try of Eynihciic dyes, soaps, fats, and pharmaceutical obomistry), motalluigy, 
leather indtt3tr3', mining, etc. 

(e) Modern European languages such as Gorman, French, Russian and Italian. 
if ) .Modern Iddinn vcrnactilara .such ns Hindi, Maijralhi,Telugu, Gujrati, Cannreso, 

etc. 


Sahay, Eai Bahadur Biiagvati. 

The existing system of university oduoation does, in theory, afford to young Indians 
full opportunity of obtaining tho bigbost training. 

But, as a matter of fact, only a few Indians avail 'tbomsolvcs of this opportunity. 
This is howovor^a defect for which tho existing sooial and coonomio conditions of the 
country arc mainly responsible, tho university system being responsible in so far only 
as it does not discourage tbo scramble for a university degree for purposes other than 
those of learning and oultnro. 

So for as this defect is duo to social and economic causes, time alone will remove it, 
but a great deal may bo done in that way if tho University Regulations be specially 
directed against it, , < 

To illustrate my moaning, I would point to tho Regulation that allows for a degree 
in arts tho different combinations laid down in paragraph 0, Cliaptor XXXII, of tlio Rogu- 
lations, A B. It candidate may liavo, for instance, for his two optional subjeots in tiio 
B. A. examination, a classical language and mathematics or mathematics and ohoniis* 
a combination is nob a suitable xwoparation for a B. L. candidate. 
Itinnu that political economy and political philosophy and mental and moral philosophy 
will bo more suitable subjects for a B. L. Bludont. ' Again, a candidate for tlie B. T. 
degree 1 


~ .o vcuuu jjiiyBioB, ouomiBOTy, Dotony or oiassios, but tlieso suouia be ms 

comptusory subj^ts in the B. A. oxamination, for his ojitional subjects for that cx- 
ammaaon must be such subjeots as history and mental and moral philosophy which 
P uito human nature and operations of the mind and afford a groundwork 

o 10 tM<mmg prmesaon. Clearly, these are not tho subjeots that ono who is to shape 
ana mould the mmd of the student slmuld take up. Suoh a choice of subjects is an abuse 
V option allowed. True, o»o must ohooao one's subjeots aceordhg 

_ 8 inolmations, tastes gnd eppabity } qug it would indeed bo an intolerable ty^auiry • 
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to restrict one to any other combination ; but whore a B. A. degree is souglit as a means 
to obtain another degree — a B. L. or a B. T. degree or n degree of Master in a branch 
of learning, it stands to reason that a candidate for the preliminary degree ought to take 
up such a combination as will give him the knowledge and training necessary for his 
ultimate degree. In the absence of suoli a restriction, a candidate for a B. L., a B. T., 
or an M. A., degree takes for ins B. A. degree any combination tlmt suits itim best for 
obtaining tiic B. A. degree ,* and liiis is almost always the combination timt is casio.st 
for him for the immediate purpose of obtaining a B. A. degree. 

If a statement were prepared showing what subjects the B. L.’s, B. T.’s and M. A.’s 
of the Calcutta University had taken for Uioir B. A. degree, it would throw n flood of 
light on university education in the area administered by that University. Such a 
statement will, I hope, conclusively prove that university education is sought not as 
an end In itself, but as a means to an end — tho end, namely, of earning a living. I do 
not at all mean that university education .should not be a means of earning a living or 
that university men should have no need to earn a living and should pursue knowl^go 
for knowledge’s sake only ; what 1 do moan is that the objeotS}! university education, 
under tho existing system, is, in the great majority of cases, primarily tlie earning of a 
living and not knowledge or culture. 

As long as there is no demand for special Imowlcdgo and skill for the diiTcrent callings 
in life or for special institutions to sujiply these, or ns long ns the education that one can 
get in a university, serves somehow the puriioso of the dillcrcnt profeosions and univer- 
sity cdncnlion is n passport to emjiloymcnt, this .stale of things will, 1 fenr, eontinuc, be 
the University Act what it may, but it can be slightly altered by more exacting condi- 
tions. a more searching test, nnd a bodj' of abler and more enthusiastic professors. 

If any proof were wanted of tho accuracy of my diagnosis of tlic weakness in tho o.\i8t- 
ing university system, I would point to tho cry of tiio “ Slaughter of tho Innoecnls " 
' that follows any strictness in the university examination resulting in a low percentage 
of pas.scs. Such n cry would hove no meaning if university examinations wore regard^ 
solely as tests of intellectual fitnes's and not as passports to various employments, for, 
if determination of attainments and culture acre tlio objects of university examina- 
tions. I do not see how lie who is declared to have failed in tlic test sutlers. Surd}', tho 
fiat of a university that ho does not, in its opinion, come up to its expectations, docs not 
detract from his worth if ho has it really. But it matters a great deni if tho hnll-ninrk 
of a university lins a commercial value. 

Tlio existing system is thus defective in its practical worUng, for, in olTcct, it is subor- 
dinated to tho material welfare of tho student /or the time bcivg. 

If there were soparnto and self-contained institutions for imparting tcchnicnl know- 
ledge and skill and giving at tho samo tirao tho preliminary gcncrnl knowledge and cul- 
ture needed for it, not only would tho pressure on tlio University bo roliovod but flio 
work done there would cease to bo dominated by extraneous considerations nnd would 
thus bo done far better ; nnd since a university degree will always be an acquisition to 
any profession, nnd men with such degrees will easily find admission at suitable stages 
to special institutions, university men will not, by reason of tho necessity of their ac- 
quiring tcchnicnl knowledge and skill cisowlicro, bo at n discount ; while the men who 
have neither tlio time nor the means for university iducation uill not be found, as they 
arc so largely found now, availing tliomsclvcs of it, only to qualify themselves for a 
profession, to considcrablo detriment to llio University, to tho profession and to them- 
selves. 

I would therefore recommend an institution of law, an institution of pedagogics, etc., 
a university of these if you like, but quite distinct from a university of science and art. 
An omnibus university is, in my opinion, foredoomed to failure, whatever bo tho system 
of its administration. In any country otlier than India, university men among civil 
servants, engineers, doctors, oven lawyers, arc more an exception than a rule, but in 
India it would bo difficult to find a profession every member of whieh does not hold a 
university degree ; even in thq higher grades of miniqtoriol services, a university degreq 
}8 largely in evidence, ' 
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Sahay, Eai Bahadur BnAOVATi— conW.— Sanyal, Xisiiiahta— Sapru, Tho Hoix’blc Dr. 

TcJ Bahadur. 


The remedy that I propose is a remedy not only for rcoloiming tmivorsity education, 
but it is a remedy for tho fn^owing economic ovil also— the evil, namely, of the great army, 
of tho univorsily-cdnciilcd men unable to find an employment, and this is also .a gnvvo 
political evil. 


Sanyal, NlSnCANTA. 


^ Tlio highest university training in ony stibjcot is that which inahcs a young man of 
ability fit for carrying on original investigations in that subject. No such training is 
available or possible for Indian students of history whoso training has been oxclusvcly 
Indian, Tho defects of tho existing S3’stcm arc duo to- 
la) Inadequate training of the matriculates. 

{&) Defootivo staffing and equipment of tl»o colleges. 


Saphu, Tlie Hon’ble Dr. Tej BAHADtni. 


I do not think that iho cxisUng system of university education affords young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining tho liigbest training. In answering 
this quostion I must say that I must bo understood to speak with special referonco 
to the Allahabad University. I do not feel also competent to. express any opinion 
positively with regard to soieniifio subjects. Confining myself, tboreforo, principally 
to tno arts side of university education, I have a few observations to make. The 
outstanding^ defect of education as imparted in our colleges under tho guidanco of 
our universities is that it foils to draw out the best thot is to be found in our 
students. The bane of imlvorsity education in India is, and has been, that both the 
professors ond tho studonts have made a iotish of examinations. Critics of Indian 
.education have frequently mode this obsorvation and, though it is supposed that 
fdorgonisation of the universities under the Act now in force tho standard 
of education has been raised, I am afraid the results achieved are by no means 
s^stantial, nor do they justify the claim tbol is made that education is much mere 
omciont than it was before tho Act of IfiOi. Ilulcs and regulations liavo been imilti- 
plted. Curricula have been increased and probably examinations, too, bare boon 
stiffened, but I very much doubt wlietbcr tho graduates of to-day are in any marked 
degree superior to those of an earlier generation. Tho fact is that while too much 
administrative zeal has been shown, there has been little exercise of judgment from 
1 ® Po™* I strongly maintain that the basis of education 

slioula be other than political and unless the clement of political bias is removed, 
I do not think that it is possible to offect any real improvement in education. I 
nni strongly in favour of efficiency all round. But I do not undorstand^officicncy 
to mean the same thing as tho official mind does. 

In the last degree, it seems to me that true progress in education must depend 
on the oiiaracter and cahbro of our teachers. Unless they aro men with high ideals, 
wide culture and broad and genuine sympathies, I do not think that they can 
influence young minds offeotivoly. I am afraid I cannot say that many of them 
are men of this typo. Much of the teaching in our colleges is meohanicnl. Both 
toe proleraors ond the students, generally speaking, aim at one thing more than any 
“ fuooess ot the examination. I have, known high*placed 
students with copious notes, not with a -view to help, 
j outlook, but to passing the examination. I have al^o 
advanced olassoa confining themselves either to such notes or 
exclusion of the text-books. There is very little of personal contact 
fesS I doubt whether to many Colleges the pro- 

students outside tho class room. Tho European pro- 
S«rdeTS of genuine sympathy jvith their, students and |ive up a 

; V I “wo^ess. I do not believe that there are any serious barriers on 

two. So P«vent a nearer approach between the 

two. So far as the Indian professors are eoncemed they con, and in some cases do. 
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influence their pupils, but oven they do not always rise equal to the conception of their 
duty in this respect. 

I shall take up history and English literature to illustrate my meaning. Much 
of the knowledge of history which our advanced students possess is scarcely bettor 
than a disconnected mass of important events and dates. Their perspective of the 
great events in history, of the largo movements in the realms of thought or action, 
is scarcely correct and there is no desire or inclination to investigate facts which 
are still open to investigation. It is most noticeable unfortunately in the case of 
Indian history. Tlie presentation of Indian history, I regret to soy, by 
some English writers is much too dogmatic and onc>sidcd and too much confined to 
the rise and fall of ruling d 3 'nastics or internal militarj’ quarrels or foreign aggreS' 
sions. 8o far as the connective tissue of Hindu or Muhammadan civilisation or 
culture is concerned, most of the books prescribed by the Universities give a very 
inadequate notion of it, and our professors (there are no doubt exceptions) arc 
scarcely able to supplement these books by any illuminating lectures of their own. 
I also consider that it is necessary for Indian students that they should have a very 
thorough and correct knowledge of English history. But English history is at a 
discount in India. I believe the studj' of it is discouraged because it is supposed 
to foster democratic ideas and tends to alienate young minds from authority. To 
my mind the best corrective for false political notions is English history, jf it is properly 
presented and explained. Passing to English literature, I find that the condition 
of things is scarcely bettor. The knowledge of the students of oven advanced classes 
is very limited. There arc ver,y few of them who care to travel beyond the text- 
books prosoribod for them and in studying the text-books thcmBclvcs they have again 
to fall back either upon the notes of the professors or upon annotations published 
in various parts of the country'. Wlint is known as a critical study of anj’ author 
really moans nothing more than picking up a few tolling sentences or striking 
phrases from some hook of criticism without any real attempt at entering into the 
spirit of the author or appreciating his point of view. I am forced to make theso 
observations because, of my personal experience both ns a student twenty-five years 
ago and as one who is direcllj' responsible for the education of some boys, I do not 
think that any real interest in litcr-niuro is awakened in tlio students by the profes- 
sors. It is more or loss the same in the teaching of philosophy or economics. I 
would, therefore, make the following definite suggestions: — 

(a) The universities should not proscribe text-books in history, literature, 
philosophy or economics. Only the sj'llabus should be prescribed and the 
authors and books recommended. 

(h) Professors of a superior quality should be employed. 

(c) The tutorial- system should bo introduced and encouraged. 

(d) There should bo more direct personal touch between the professors and their 

pupils. 

(c) Xko number of subjects for the B. A. examination should bo reduced from 
three to two. On the arts side until education in our secondary schools is 
improved, I would insist upon each student taking up English literature 
and along with it one other subject such os philosophy, ccpnomics, or 
history. In course of time when the entire system has been thoroughly 
overhauled and education in schools bos been really improved, I would 
welcome the reduction of subjects to one. 

(/) Examinations should be conducted more with a view to testin<T the canacitv 
and general culture of the student than his memory. “ * ^ 


, Sarkar, Akshaykumar. 

1 do not consider that the easting system of university education nflords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. 

Under the present system education is imparted by completely separate units— 
•coUegeSL except m the c^o of post-graduate teaching— under some sort of supervision 
of the University. The University prescribes the course of study and bolds the exami- 
nations, and provides for proper teaching by regulation and inspection. 
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Sakkaii, AxMiAVKUMAn— ron/rf. 


Thus tho nutouomous units— tho colleges— nrrangc their omi routine of work^ 
eppoiiiv their stnfl, sclccl llio cAndidntes for tlic csainitHil|on8 nnd monogo their 
otlicr intorntil nffnirf.— accominodntion, rcsidcDce, finance, discipline, etc., under the 
control of tho federni jiower of the University. 

Thus tho functions of Hio University arc to be classified into : — 

(o) Teaching (directly or indirectly). 

tbS l-^xnntination. 

w) Supervision. 

In all these respects the actual working of the University is more or less defective 
08 will be apparent from iny nnswers to questions 2, 5 nnd 9. 

Hero I genorfllly mention that the rules prescribed for the obovo works arc often 
csccllcnt, but the actual working is nt fault. In some eases— specially with regard tj 
teaching (see my answer to question 2) — the rules nro also defective. 

• Tcachitiff . — The Uni^'orsity ntlcmpts to provide for proper Irnining by’ prescribing 
tlio curricuiutn and syllabus and sotccting text-books, by insisting on qualified teachers, 
by enforcing' a minimum number of lectures nnd n ruit.ab]c supply of apparatus and 
books nl the coiiimnnd of the tenclicrs nnd the students. 

Tho University requires qualified teachers to be appointed by the colleges. It does 
not allow ufiiliution unless n professor with the minimum qualification (a second class 
M.A.) is in ciiargo of n subject. But this ininimura qualificnlion very often remains 
the maximum in some of tho cellegca where constant change in the staff is rather 
tho rule tlion tlio exception. The University docs not possess sufficient control over 
tho colleges so ns to have nn cflcclive voice with regard ict the appointment, dismissal, 
retention, recognition, or remuneration of the slan. The low remuneration, the un- 
certainty of lim tenure of service, the complete disregard of tho future provision and 
present status of professors in many of tho colleges seriously hamper university educa- 
tion. It is notorious that excepting in n few cases of missionorj’ spirit, tlic profession 
at present is only n riu rnedm for most. Even in the Government colleges, tho beet 
graduates of Ibo year arc not nttrncicd (see answer fo question 2). In private col- 
leges the stnfl is composed of n tnolloy group of good, bad, and indificront men of whom 
every one is cogcr to betfer his lot* by shifting himself somewhere else, to Govern- 
ment sen'ico’or other profcs.sions, ns soon os opportunity occurs. 

It is essential lor tho University in tho interests of education to control the staff 
of all fho colleges under it. Tin's is also desirable from the points of view of homo- 
geneity, harmony nnd economy. 

LectKre $. — An liour's or -15 minutes’ coaciiing work is folscly ennobled by the name 
of lecture under tho Calcutta University. I find the following constituent elements 
in A lecture — compulsory attendance o^ the students, giving notes or rending nnd 
explaining passages (seldom (hrawing any new light on tho subjeet but merely sum- 
marising whnt is in tho text-book or other nvaitnbic books, or making th(9 students 
understand n passage without the least tliought or exertion on their part), pointing 
out important passages (more often from (ho point of view of examination than learn- 
ing) nnd giving ready-mado answers to the possible questions in the university oxnmi- 
nsUons by tho professor. Tlicro is seldom any discussion, any attempt to crcatc- 
mitintivo nnd ouihusinsm in flio mind of tho student, and tite class-room work 
becomes mere drudgery to the student ns well ns to tho lecture. 

This is duo to ; — 

(a) Tho GKnminafion system laying undue importance on tho mastery of certain' 

text-books (see rny answer to question 9). 

(b) Tho quality of the students who ore hardly able to follow n lecture (see my 

answer to question 8). 

(c) Tho false aim of the students who want not to learn, but merely to pass tlia 

examination. 

(d) The excessive number of lectures required to bo delivered by the University. 

Very few ^tho books presoribed enn boar so many real lectures (nt least irr 
history). Hero there is n confusion between tbe lecture work and coach- 
ing work. 
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Sarka):, Akshavkuaiak — contil. — Sahkar, Bj:. 70 V KuaiAis. 


I think tlint.ono lecture a week followed by four tutorial sittings, the otlcndnnco 
to which should bo optional on tho part of the students, would bo more favourable 
to tho dovclopmont of a spirit of enquiry than the present system. 

(c) Want of leisure for the tcaclicr- Ho is very often to work in tho class room 
for 18 hours a week and to deliver 18 so-called lectures per week. Soino- 
times tho same man is to manage four classes from tho first year to tho 
fourth j'car, and to lecture on such diverse papers as : — 

(i) llodcm European history. 

(ii) Hindu, Muhammadan, and British periods of Indian history. 

(iii) A period of English histoi^ (see the B.A. course in the University 

‘ Calendar). 

(iv) English history. 

fv) History of Aneiont Greece. 

(w) History of Ancient Rome. 

(/) Tho tradition and atmosphere also have caused the lectures to degenerate into 
their present low status. The students would cite the instances of tho best 
and tho most learned professors, European and Indian alike; they will soy 
that tho same method has produced some of tho best graduates and the 
most learned alumni of the University; ana over and above all, they would 
point out that they have come to pass tho examination and not to be learned 
men. 

There would bo a revolution if a looturor delivered only general lectures on his sub- 
jects, throwing now light on it or presenting to his studonts tho up-to-date knowledge 
gathered by him. Tho student would be corlainly indifferent to the learned lecturer 
and sometimes would be intolerant of his learning ns prejudicial to his interest in 
passing tho examination. 

SuH-ahh supply of apparatus and boolcs . — The libraries in many coilcgcs, even in 
some Government colleges, are sadly deficient in books. Very seldom do they kcci> 
pace with the progre.ss of knowledge. Very often books which have become classical 
in a subject, arc not found in the college libraries. My direct experience of four col- 
leges enables mo to say that in all of them, at least in history, economics, and politics, 
the libraries were and arc sadly deficient in slock. 

Examination . — (Sec my answer to question 0.) 

Supervision . — (See my answer to question 5.) 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

m 

Here the word “ training ” requires first to bo defined. In its most comprehensive 
sense, training means tho training of the body, the mind, and the spirit . Training may 
also be cither liberal or tcclmical. • 

Phy.sionl, moral, religions and technical training lia.s little, if any, scope in the exist- 
ing system of uiivcrsity education. 

Liberal education for which there arc fairly good arrangements for the highest train- 
ing suiters from tho cumulative clTcct of n deficient .system of teaching and of examina- 
tion from tho very commencement of a boy’s education. Tho spirit of enquiry and in- 
dependent thinking is scarcely ever fostered in our schools and colleges. The Indian 
student is generally made to remember much and think little for himself. He is thus often 
a store of information and nothing else. His mental powers are not gonernll 3 ’ fulh- 
developed. Our education is also defective in that it is mainly theoretical and divorced 
from life. It is only book learning and has little reference to the concrete facts and 
realities of tho world. So even in this field of intellectual culture our education is de- 
fective because of a bad system of pedagogics and examination tests, and tho divorce 
of training from the actualities of life. 
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QUESTION 1. 


RATtKAR, Gopal Chahdba — Sarkab, Kaupada — Sabjia, The Eoa’ble Rao Bahadur 

B N. 


Saeeae, Gopal Chandaa. 

My answer is in the negative. 

The existing system appears to be deficient lor the following reasons : — 

(a) Owing to the unmanageable numbers both of institutions affiliated to the 

‘University and of their students, neither the teaching nor the examining 
functions can be fulfilled satisfactorily. 

(b) Teaching is largely regulated by the standard demanded by the university 

tests which are generally adapted to the degree of proficiency attainable in 
the weaber affiliated Institutions. 

(c) Students cannot come under the infiuence of the University through want of 

residential arrangements and because of the distance of most of the colleges 
from the seat of the University which, as at present constituted, is not an 
organic whole. 

(erp A federal university like that in Calcutta must necessarily be more an examin* 
ing than, a teaching body. 


Sarkae, Kalipada. 

Fo. n. 

(а) A teaching university is required for the purpose. The Calcutta "University 

was formerly a purely examining body. Even now it is mainly so. 

(б) ITie teaching is done by schools and colleges, which, in the majority of cases, 

cannot maintain for want of funds, highly qualified staffs. So, even if the 
University were to prescribe a Mgh standard of tests, it would be difficult, 
and in many coses impossible, to attain it in individual schoob and colleges. 
Thus both idcab and funds are wanting. 


Sabma, The Hoa’ble Eao Bahadur B. N. 

I do not consider the exbtiug s^rstem affords full oportunity. The exbting rystem 
is deficient : — 

(а) In that the requbite funds are not forthcoming. ' . 

(б) there b no proper organbation and no pooling of the resources of the sever^ 

colleges situated in large centres of population like Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. 

(c) The lack of the true university spirit both amongst the teachers and the taught. 

(d) The artificial system into which even good men from Europe are champed by a 
. stifling racial protection, a lack of the true competitive spirit and tjie absence 

of facilities. 

(e) The lack of opportunity for even the best Indians to rbe to their highest level, 

the stifling atmosphere of inferiority and dbcouragement and a feeling in some 
responsible quarters that the Indians should be kept at a proper level, lest 
they should tliink themsdves equal to the westerners. The best men whether 
from Europe, America or India, in the subjects desired to be specialbed in 
should be brought in, though for temporary periods. Such men should bo 
lincouragcd to keep themselves in touch for a time by residing in those centres 
of learning during a portion of the year. Under the present system of depart- 
mental promotion and organbation with regular service, such men it b to be 
feared cannot bo secured. 

Even potentially good men degenerate into second class tutors, and there b an nn- 
nccesst^ wastage of the limited ability available in the presidency centres. The presi- 
dency iowna and other large centres like Tricliinopoly to a certain extent resemble centres 
of educational activity in En^and and an attempt may be made as b being attempted in 
the Patna University scheme to encourage professors to specialise in special subjects 
■ ’ lecture to the pupils as university professors. 
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Sabma, The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur B. N. — emitd . — Sastri, Rai Eajendba Chandha, 
Bahadur — Sayied, AuutjLLAH Abtt — Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta, 


There can bo no true univei'sity atmosphere so long as responsible men look outside 
India always. The indigenous agency must slowly fill the field and there shotdd be ab- 
solutely no barrier whatsoever in the way of deserving men. Even at a temporary sacrifice 
of efSciency which I do not fear would result. The whole educational machinery should 
be run by the best experts from the world and men prepared to be domiciled in India 
The ancient literary classes amongst the Hindus and the Muhammadans preferred poverty 
and learning to riches ; and the spirit is not dead. But the stiflfng spirit of inferiority 
and the concomitant discouragement prevent young devoting themselves entirely to 
learning ; and the causes should be removed if any improvement is to be looked for. 


Sastri, Eai Bajendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

I 

In my opinion, the existing system affords ample opportunities to Indians of ability 
of obtaining a very high degree of teaching in certain, if not in all, subjects covered by 
the curriculum of the University. The existing system, specially the system of post- 
graduate teaching recently introduced, has not had yet time to develops itsdf, and it 
would perhaps be premature to pronounce on its merits. There is, however, not the 
least doubt that the new system is a very great improvement on the old one and when 
its shortcomings have been detected and remedied in the light of experience, it should 
satisfy all reasonable exceptions regarding its possibilities. 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

The existing system of university education does not afford, in my opinion, at 
least in arts subjects, full opportunity to promising Indian youths for highest training. 
The arrangements at present for post-graduate teaching are not up to the mark, and with 
its present concentration in the .University College, it has brought together a large number 
of students differing greatly in their capabilities and individnal attainments, which caimot 
but tend to make lectures and teaching dudndle to a dull level. Earnest students of 
ability for whom such classes are primarily meant, naturally do not obtain adequate 
guidance and attention, with the result that those who can afford are compelled to resort 
to European universities for higher training. It seems to mo necessary that some 
system need he evolved which not being mechanical, should at the same time effectively 
check and weed out students of indifferent capacity from the post-graduate section and 
thus enable the university professors to concentrate tbemselves in training the few 
promising 'youths in their respective subjects. 

I must say that there is a great dearth of men of first-rate ability in our University, 
whose association with the students is essential before wo can expect their mental facul- 
ties to have full play. We lack men of “ recognised standing ” whose personal guidance 
may ho a source of inspiration to earnest students, so that when they leave the Univer- 
sity they carry in their minds an indelible and lasting impression due to their contact 
with such academic teachers and the impetus received from them in seminar studies. 
I am fully cognisant of tho fact that it is difficult to secure men of the above calibre 
and persuade noted savants to take up work in a university like that of Calcutta, 
but every effort should be made and no money should be spared for tbis purpose. 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta. 

1i 8 and H (ii) (a). Young Indians of ability, under the existing system of uni- 
versity education, can and do obtain very high training but they are hampered 
throughout their course by the overcrowding of the colleges and by the waste of 
energy in the classes in dealing with students who have no real capacity for college 
education. 
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Scottish Churolica Coilcge Scnatus, C'nlciiltn — coiiW. — S eaij, Dr. BuAJ]:Ki>KA>'ATn. 


Tho high school Iciuliug to tlio matriculation exnminniioii is the only avenue 
to higher education in licngal. In a very largo number of cases theso high sdiools 
havo been begun and carried on tiirougli the energy and at tiio expense of private in< 
dividunls. The people are determined to liave education ond nro •willing to pay for 
it and tile result is tlint crowds of boys of very diflcrenl ability reacb the matri- 
nutation stage. To bar tiiem out by stmidy raising tlie standard will not serve, and 
it cannot bo done. Tlio higli scliool system must bo so changed tlmt wlnlo tbo 
schools arc strcngtlicnod and liio standard of litc inatriculntion examination is 
raised, tiicrc simli be a bifurcation of studies tnaUing it possible for the majority of 
pupils to take up n modern, scientific and praclicol course such as would give a good 
general education. If tlio scliool-lcnving cerlifiento were recognised by Govenynent 
and by business iiouscs as n sstisfactory picliininnry to tlioir own tests, the crowds 
asking for admission to o\ir colleges would soon reach monngcable limits, ond they 
would consist of tlioso able to profit from a college course. 

A bifurcation of tliis sort lias been otloinptcd in Government schools, but in loo 
feeble n fashion and it lins not received tho support that it is worth and which Is 
absolutely necessary. Tlio standard of loscliing in the best liigli scliools, in fact in 
all, has, during tlio past ten years, greatly improved, but no Bengali parent would 
allow thot ins son could profitably stay in even tito best of these sdiools for another 
year after pas->ing the matriculation cxaininniion. His belief is that tho school can 
do no morn for liim. The first year etasscs in our collegea contain largo numbers of 
students who have lioord no Englisli properly read and comparatively little of it 
spoken in any fasliion. For weeks in these cinssea they imvo to struggle both with 
tlic subject matter and witli tlio Englisli medium and tliis too in spito of the pains 
taken to make Hungs clear. Students of real ability soon overcome these difficulties 
and if their teneliors in colicgo could concentrate on siieh students, much more 
eficciive and advanced worls could bo done. A reform of tliis nature svauld mdicnHy 
change tlic whole college course and mnko it possible to secure for tlioso wlio remain 
tho very highest training. 

Wo nro of nplnion that if the bifurcation suggested were carried lhrougb,*it would 
bo possible to raise tlio matriculation s;ai.dard very cousidcrnbly, perhaps up to tho 
level of the present Tnlcrmcdiatc, 


Seal. Dr. BnAjnxmi.WATn. 


Tholiighcsttraining which a university seeks to give its nloaini may bo of difloront 
tj'pes ; — 

(a) It mnj’ bo training in all thatgocs to the making of a gentleman witli tlio virtues 
and accomplishments of lii sclnsq, one fitted to hen leader of public Ifo and 
public opinion, and porliaps to be n hereditary legislator or member of a ruling 
clnas. 

Other ideals consciously pursued by s^tems of national education have been 
Brahmncliarjyn, tlio mens Sana in corporc sano, ot in contemporary culture, 
tho educing of a free personality or n civic sense (or conscience). 

In Bengal, nt^tho present day, there is no note of individuality, no stamp of 
native genius, in her educational system or her onltural ideal. The soul of 
tlio people finds no place in her university, and civic ideals, old or now, cannot 
grow except in free and open view of expanding vistas of civic responsibility 
and social service. 

And yet n certain social status, credit, respectability, is conferred by a degree of 
the Calcutta University, and something of tho old ostooni for tho pursuit of 
letters conlros round the Now Learning. Tho rough and ready standards 
of the marriage morket,’ the eugenics of tho people in all countries and all 
ages, arc an index to this new order of social respectability. Aftd indeed, 
oven apart from money values, tho tost has worked successfully as a token 
of social ourrenoy. In other words, a training in tho University does ensure, 
•in a fair measure, tho conditions of social loading, such os a oharaotcr (in the 
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ShAI., Dr. IjRAJENDRANATIt — COnld. 


Indian somo of pcr.'sonal purity and honc'>ty), nn an'ftkcnod intclligonco, and 
tho rud ments of a public spirit. So niucli must bo entered on the credit side 
in nny stock-taking of universit3' education in Bengal. Financiall}', this 
education has ceased to bo a prolitablc investment in manj’ cases, but 
sociallj' it ha.s in some measure made good its claims, and that is due to 
tho fact of the Bengali bhadrahff being and having always been a literate 
if not litorarj’ cln«s. 

>,&) The highest (raining niaj- aim at knowledge for knowledge’s sake, a liberal, 
catholic culture, fro? and disinterested, without reference to tho conduct of 
civic and .social life, and without import of vocational ad.ijitation. 

Xowfrtrangcasitraaypcem, the University of Calcutta, in spite of manifold defi- 
ciencies as regards our sccondaiy as well as higher tc.iching, has to .some 
extent kept in view the pursuit of pure knowledge on a .seholastio basis 
(as diitingui'.hcd from independent creation or construction) and I could 
count a dozen or score of men of a catholic cosmopoliUin culture among its 
alumni. The f-jmthelio (and abo tcloctie) temper and genius of tho Bengali 
mind explains this in part, but it has been equally due to tho fact that in 
our B.A. oirricnlum we have ahv.nys insisted on a broad-based and many, 
.sided courpo of .sludj*. Our graduates, both pass and honours men, have 
to s-tudj* throe different fubjects of the college gmde. Thej' are not mcro 
Polls, and, in acquired knowlcfige of an nciidcmic grade, are quite tho equals 
of their fcllow-graduates in western universities Indeed, our advantag' in 
correlation of studies is one that must not le lightl3' sacrificed. It marlw n 
real step forward in tho idea of a modem liberal wlucation. 

This olniin uill be challenged, I know. ‘Babu E'ipli“b ’ and ‘cram’ are tho 
charges burled indi=criminntel3* agaiast the Bengali gr.uiuatc to prove his 
want of education, not to .saj" culture. Now co:i‘-i'le.-ing the facts relating 
to the di'itrihntion of tho lingui<,tic cnpnrit3' in individuals as well ns 
among r.accs of men, (he maivcl b (hut so many Bengali! loam to u-ritc 
English, a difiicidt foreign idiom, tolerably well. After all, grammatical 
corrcctnc>s of a sort is all that is nccpssar3' or feasible. To strain after an 
immaculate purit3’ in the Bengali’s English i* — to eiy for the moon ! For 
tho re.st, the oriental cast of the English wliich Indians use is inevitable. 
In this matter, it is high time for Englishmen to make up their mimls to 
be imperial or insular — one or the other, for tho3' cannot have it both 
wa\-.«, llegional variations of English among peoples of different thouglit- 
structurc and different cultural tradition, in veldt or bush, in prairie or 
delt.aip plain, in the wide, wide world, arc among the incidents of England’*! 
imperial responsibilits*. These the Englishman must loam to tolerate, if not 
to pardon, to the infirmities of the Gentile ! The Indian cannot change his 
thought -.sj-n tax, his cmotion.al nuances. hi« trains of ns<.o -iation, imngciy, 

analog.v. to .suit the temper of the Anglo-S.axon. and even the best of u.s, tho 
men with the supremo gift of expression, n Kesliubohandra Sen or a Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, will u-ritc English which, after all, is “ Babu English ” 
i« crc'hie / 

Tho habit of cram has a bearing on the Indian student’s deficiency in English 
composition. Tlic proncncss to get b,v heart pieces of English writing 
which tho student must use in the c.xaminntion hall to bo able to answer 
rather longish question papers in the .sliort time allowed is a natural fault ; 
many boys, even of great nalunal jmrts, do not ])Osscs.s suflicient linguistic 
aptitude to bo ablo to handle in a foreign Inngungo of nn entircl3' alien 
idiom the kind of topics, often of a distinctly literar.v character, which find 
a promvncat pi ICO in tho cxamimitiou papers. And in tho matter of acqui- 
ring facilit3' of composition in a foreign Inngungo, tho incmorioing of passages 
in prose ns well ns in verso is not an altogether unintelligent or futile 
practice. 
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Skal, Ur. BKAJExnn.\srATJi— -conW. 


From tho standpoint of pure la\o\vlc<lgo or scicnco, our real daficicncy — apart 
from oiir coinmitorablo prcdicainriii ns regards tito medium of instruction— 
]ic.s in A dilTeront dirceiion. Tiio conrso of liberal education tlirougb 
u'hieli every grnrUinto of tliis univfif'ity is intended to pass jnny bo divided 
into three stages : — tlio lower school coiirao with Iho inntriculation na the- 
ternumis, tho higher school course (corresponding in standard in a broad 
general son o to the Lyceum, the Gymnnsium or tho Onkho) with the inter* 
luedinta oxiiininntion at tho end, and tho univeniity courso " proper leading 
to tlio U.A. or B.!3e. (pn«s or lionourK) degree on a thrco-auhject (tri-dimen*. 
sionni) basis. In nn^’ such scheme of pure lihomi c*dticntton it is essential that 
ap rt from t! 0 fraiutnff tf tho 6en.*o<. tho in nginr.tion ar.d tho vitl. and if the 
hedy, tl 0 hands it d the vocal ergans, tho first two ht.agcs ahould compriso, in 
addition to English which with ns takes tho plaeo of a clnssient language, 
tho atudcnt'a awn vernacular and the classic.*! language to wliich In’s vema- 
culnr and his cn!ttire*trndilion are filiated, as tho linguistic minimum (at any 
rate on tho humanistic side), and an elementary knoivlctlgo of matter, its 
constitution and general projM'rtiei. of living things, their c^stntiol slructnro 
and functions, ami of man, his making, history and linhitat, — together with 
tho use of tho?o two key.s to all prcci-e and inothodised knowledge, logic 
and ninthcmatics. In tho tliirtl stago ahoidd eonio a bifurcation into a 
predominantly iuiinaristio and a piedominantly nalnralistic course, but 
not oxolvisix oly either, and correlating and co-ordinating, ns all modem 
culture must, cognate studies or liranehcb of knowledge in groups of two or 
three ; for a degree in arts or sdicnco, or, better, bimply for a Baccalourc-stc, 
This may or may not bo followed by a hiffhtr grttilmlc eourso^ (not 
a 7>osl-grnditato one yet, in any real aenso of the term) of which ppccislisa* 
tion of .study is the keynote, ns in our IVf.A. and M.Sc. courses. Attached 
to tbeso thoro are to bo sominnra, but tho fellow.sbip.s, dootoiutcs, and ^ 
other endowments or recognitions of netunl rcsc.-irch (or const met ivoenllnto) 
in tho Univerbdty uill be open only to tho select few among tho graduates, 
whether Unchclorw or IMnslors, svho have tho .special ability for this kind of 
work. But tho 3fn>-ter’s degree ns such docs not cany any such implication 
in oiir univcr'-ily no more than it does ehewhore ; it is to ho judgcrl only by 
its cuKuml value. 

Such is our intention, hnl there ore fian’s, well-nigh fatal, in its actual working. 
The elements of tho iihv< ical and natural scicncos find no place in tho matricul- 
ation omrionliirn, and are optional in the intornicdiato stago. Tho History 
of England, not a txrt, insignificant chapter of human history, nor lyy 
irrelevant for England'^ dependency. Is a scaled chapter to most Indian 
imdct-gr-aduafcs. With nothing in tho nature of object lessons or cvcrj'day 
science or natural history’ in the schdbl course, and with no manual training 
or lessons in drawing, tho average Bengali hoy is denied that education of 
tho Bonscs, and c.spceinlly of the hand and eye, whicii arc so necessary to 
correct tho overweening subjectivity and other natural defects of the 
Indian mind. When wo add to this the foct that ho gets his ideas through 
tlio medium of. a foreign language, and with the aid of boolcs svhich often 
describe scones and surroundings, natural ns well as soci.'il, of which ho can 
have no visualisation or concrete imago, uo can well imagine that bis 
training is apt to be abstract, formal and aymbolicnl, divorced from’ life and 
reality. That so many survive this dc-vitnlising proccs,s is n testimony to tho 
native intelligence of tho Indian stocks. 

(c) Training in research, or in tho work of advancing the bounds of knowlcrlge, 
is another object of a modern university, which, however, can bo inten- 
ded^ only for students of special ability in the higher stages of instruction, 
ordinarily in tho post-graduato stage. Our JL A’s, and M. So’s, ns I hove 
pointed out, arc but graduates who have specialised in certain ‘pure’ or 
liberal studies, and who give n higher tone to such of tlio professions and 
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services as are (happily) largely recruited from among them ; they are not 
specifically trained for research. But during the last ten years the Univer- 
sity has made marked and rapid progress in the direction of fostering 
research. The postgraduate lecturesMps are in the nature of fellowships 
for some of our most brilliant young men, placing them above want and 
giving them suflSoient leisTire — of which they are likely to give a good 
account. To these must be added a few research studentships and prizes, 
and the new doctorates in philosophy and science, which have done more 
to stimulate original investigation in science as well as in arts, during the last 
ten years than was done in the entire preceding history of the University. 
Our wants in this matter are more research studentships and fellowships, 
more and better-equipped libraries, laboratories and museums, and, above 
all, more of stimulating and inspiring .guidance. It is also essential that thp 
teaching of French, German, Chinese and Prakrit be taken in hand by the 
”■ University and that an Indian candidate be allowed to offer any of these 
languages in lieu of an optional subject at any univoisity examination. 
Our neglect of these languages is a main obstacle to research. 

\^d) The highest university training has also another aspect, viz., the vocational, 
the aim being to turn out ex][ erts (or trained men) for the various professions, 
occupations and services which require specialisation in theory as well as in 
'practice, and which will correspond to the volume and breadth of life in the 
country — e.g., engineers, technologists, chemists, physicians, lawyers, 
ministers at religion, artists, teachers, journalists, statists, actuaries, 
bankers — the various departments of the Civil Service or bureaucracy. 

Here in Bengal, in the absence of a much-needed diversity of occupations — (I may 
note en passant that the mediae val universities in India ‘ sheltered ’ the ‘ 32 sciences * 
and the ‘ Od arts ') — the University of Calcutta has hitherto conferred degrees or diplomas 
in teaching, engineering, medicine and law, and in a general way trained for the civil 
services of the country. Of these law has taken the lion's share. Medicine and engineer- 
ing have been very inadequately provided, having regard to the vital needs of the people 
and the volume of the demand. Agriculture, chemical and industrial technology, and 
commerce, not to speak of the fine arts, have not been taken under the auspices of the 
University. 

I may add that training in pure research, and the training of experts and specialists 
in technology, should go hand in hand in a university of the moderii type : in fact scien- 
tific research is powerfully stimulated by the University taking in hand the equipment of 
the nation for the industrial struggle in the world’s market : a prime duty of every 
system of national education, and every national university, in our day. 

In my view, every national system of education must niake adequate provision for 
all these kinds of training. Our deficiencies under every one of these heads I have noticed 
in course of the foregoing observations. 


Sen, Atul Chandra. 

I do not think that the present system of education in this province affords 
to young men of ability full opportunity of obtaining sound education for the follow- 
ing, among other reasons: — 

(o) Most of the students who join the University after finishing their school 
education are insufficiently equipped for collegiate education. Many of 
them cannot even follow the lectures of their teachers owing to imperfect 
development of the powers of understanding, defective knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and the abrmpt change from the school to the collegiate stage. 

(b) Undue importance being attached to examination, the students generally 
make success at examination the sole object of their studies and do a 
great deal of memory work to the detriment of their understanding. 
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(o) Tho tcRclicrs generally ndnpfc their tenebiug to the needs of esaminntions 
and many of them often dictate notes and mark out important passages 
wliicli aro likely to bo set in tbo oxnminntion. 

(d) The number of aludents in college classes being very largo, tbo icacheis 
cannot pay individual nttonlion to ilicir boys u'lio get any tutorial help 
worth tbo name. Ilcnco many of thorn bovo mainl3’ to depeud upon notes 
and keys for preparing themselves for the examinations. 

(c) Students receive very lilltc encouragement and enjoy very few opportunities 
of rending works other than their toxt-books. 

(/) There aro many college*! which arc not. adequately equipped in respect of 
libraries and laboratories and bcnco oro not in a position to impart sound 
education to tbo boj-s. 

(g) The system of cxnininniion is very defective. 

<fi) The curriculum and courses of study for the different examinations some- 
times prove a hinctranco to sound education, e.rj., there is no provision 
for Iho studj-' of sciences at the matriculation stage. History and 
geography have been made optional subjects and theroforo thcjiistoiy of 
Knginnd is not tauglit in schoots. 

<i) The system of admission is also defective. 


Sen, Benoy KujrAn. 

I con'sidcr (hat Iho oxiiting syhlem of universily education does not afford fo 
young Indian: of ability full opporlunitj’ of obtaining tl»e liigbe-*! training. T*or I believe 
Hint such full oj»] orlvmity can be obtained onl.v in a rc-idontial syhtein. In an afRlioting 
and cx^minirg «nivor.Mt,v like tbo Onloulta Unii'er^itj’ 

[а) No hi»ocinl differentiation can bo made in the nature of tho leaching to suit and 

fo'slor sjX'cinl aptitude'* of students of nbilitj*. 

(б) I'Jie existing t>yslcm i** vitiated hj* tho adoption of a curriculum which provides 

for loo owl.vFiM'cinlirntion, ('Hiis point Im'sbecn full^* di«cus<*ed bj’ mo in an 
article wliich appeared in the I’residcney College JlngnKine.) 

fc) But the most Ferinu.s danger to thecau=e of higher training arises, in my opinion, 
fioni the eiionoous policy uhich the Calcutta University ha-s recently adopted 
with regard to po-<l-grn<limtc teaching. This niiitaken policy is tbo result 
of making a confusion between tho nature and tho proper functions of an 
examining university with tho«-o of a (caching tinivcrsitj'. In trsTug to 
make an examining university perfoim the functions of a (caching university, 
we invito certain failure in the proper performance of lioth of their rcspcclivo 
functionc. The proper businoss of Iho examining univorsiLj' is to see that 
tho affiliated colleges devilopr thoir teueliing eap.ici(io} to tho highest degree. 

But if the Univorsitj'.lukc'* up a shnroof the teaching work (specially in tho 
highest cla'i.=rs), it at once rob** the colleges of all chances of their highest 
development and reduces them to the ]>0‘-ition of a higher sort of schools. 
The spirit of research, of pursuit of knowledge for its out: sake, will bo killed 
in them. The teaching stall of tliecollegcs will soon detorioratoas tho majority 
of the teachers u ill have no connection with tho higher teaching of their 
rc-sficctiro subject.**. Slorcovcr, hj* segregating tho post-grndnates in the 
Universitj’, tho undcr-graduntc students in tho colleges u ill bo deprived of 
their Inspiring leadership in all intellectual pursuits and corporate 
activities. This snd loss m the collcgo life mil not bo compensated bj* the 
expected better provision for post-gradiinto teaching at tho University, for . 
tho abnormal over-crowding of tho students will nullify the good rcsidts 
expected from the concentration of tho teachers. It is essential, in tho 
higher courses of sludj', that tho teachers must come into intimate jKffsonal 
touch with tho students, and this can only bo possible by distributing post- 
graduate work amongst the different colleges and thus bringing the number 
of students to a manageable figure. 
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In this connection, 1 beg to draw the attention of the Commission to the following 
quotations from the report of the Royal Commission on London University Education 
<1913) 

“ It is in the best interests of the University that the ‘ most distinguished of its 
professors should take part in the teaching of the under-graduates from 
the beginning of their university career.’ 

If it is thus desired that the highest university teachers should take part in under- 
graduate work, and their spirit should dominate it all, it follows for the same 
reasons that they should not be deprived of the best of their students when 
they reach the stage of post-graduate work. This work should not he serrated 
jrom the rest of the work of the University. 

*' It is also a great disadvantage to the under-graduate students of the University 
that post-graduate students should be removed to separate institutions. 
They ought to be in constant contact with those who are doing more advanced 
w'ork than themselves, and who are not too far beyond them, but stimulate 
and encourage them by the familiar presence of an attainable ideal.” 

(While reading the above we have only to bear in mind that in an affiliating univer- 
sity like that of Calcutta, all these remarks apply to the affiliated colleges which are the 
true teaching centres of the University.) 

, Further, the inevitable tendency of the recently adopted system will be to diminish 
the number of college lecturers who wiU be given a share in post-graduate training and 
to increase the number of the university leotmers who can have no opportunity of over 
coming into contact with under-graduates. Ultimately, the supply of efficient and 
experienced post-graduate teachers will be adversely affected. 

For the above reason I hold that though the new scheme may bo the right one in a 
purely residential and teaching university, it will be absolutely suicidal to adopt that 
scheme in an affiliating university which the Calcutta University is bound to continue 
to bo for a long time to come. 

Throughout this memorandum I adhere to this general principle of university education 
that even admitting that the residential teaching university is the ideal system, an affi- 
, baling and examining university can best perform its functions by limiting its activities 
to supervision of the teaching in the colleges and the conduct of the examinations, and 
allow the colleges in the different centres of the province to attain to their highest develop- 
ments — on attaining which they should bo at once converted into teaching universities. 
The only legitimate teaching work that an affiliating university can undertake to supple- 
ment the teaching of the college — by providing fo; special courses of lectures to bo deli- 
vered by men who have attained distinction in their respective subjects. 


Sen, Bipinbehari. 

The Calcutta University is now a teaching university. The system of post-graduate 
teaching organised by Sir Asutosh Mukerjee, will, if properly encouraged and carried out, 
give ample facility to young men of solid parts and scholarly habits in this province for the 
attainment of the highest degree of usefulness so ns to make the University a seat of real 
culture. Professors of undoubted scholarship and attainments have been appointed to be 
in charge of some of the important subjects of study recognised by the University ; and 
they are mainly confined to research work. A body of able assistant professors of 
experience, possessing high academic distinctions, have been carefully selected to lecture on 
the various subjects of post-graduate study ; and an elaborate tutorial system has been 
introduced to give young graduates, having high academic qualifications, opportunities 
to learn the art of teaching and carry on original investigation in the various branches 
of study in which they seek to specialise. , 

But I venture to suggest that young graduates fresh from Indian or foreign univer- 
sities, if they do not happen to bo men of exceptional merit, may not bo entrusted with 
the responsible work of teaching and examining students for the highest degrees of the 
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unirorBity unless they have rcosirod a ooutso of training as Icoturors in. collogos or as 
tutors in tlio post-gradun-io institution for nt least n poriod of fivo years. 

The intolloctual and material ndvancomont of the province depends mainly on the 
c.'ccoUctico of its indigenous products. Tlioro is no want of men of real ability who are 
willing and able to work with singlo-mindod devotion in the cause of high cduoation under 
wise and skilful guidance, if they have freedom, opportunities and rca.<>onablo emoluments. 
A largo body of men of obarocter and wide intcllcottial sympathies, working as a corpora, 
tion and saorilicing ambition to duty, can never fail to bo useful, and make the Univorrity 
a nursery for sohoinrs end groat men. 

A largo number of scholarsbips may be founded to enable our university lecturers, 
oollcgo professors and distinguished graduates of the University to study the educational 
systems in foreign universities os well ns those subjects (specialty of a soicntiile character) 
lor the study of which no suitable provision has yet been made in this university for 
want of mon and means. 

Professors at our university should not bo mero theorists. Where praotioal science 
is required, a practical scionti.«.t shall teach it. Practice and theory should bo combined 
to have a basis for the mntorial progress of tins province to enable it to stand on its own 
legs. An interohango of professors of the dilTcrcnt universities of this country will create 
nn equality of opportunities. 


Sen, Eai Boikunt Natii, Bahadur. 

My onswer to the first portion of the question is in the negative. 
The doficicnoy lies mainly in respect of physical and moral lining. 


Sen, Nikhilbanjan. 

There arc certain defects in the present system which stand in tlio way of the 
sohoinrs desirous of obtaining the highest training. By highest training we should mean 
the full development of tho individuality of its recipient on a brood ond sound basis of 
general knowledge. Distinguished scholars rcciving such a training should also bo able 
to keep pace with the work thot is done at other great oentres of loatning. Tho 
present curriculum docs not provide for a sound training in the first principles of the 
comwonartsand sciences. It aims at an early specialisation, rather too early, with the 
result that the ground.work remains defcotivo forever. A consideration of tho course 
rrcscribed for tlio matrioulation examination will bcor this out. High school tnvining 
should ho exclusively devoted to tho acquWtion of general knowledge ns preparatory to 
higher training at tho University whore spcoialisation should lo tho ultiiuato aim. Tho 
present Matriculation ooiu'sc does not inolude any one of the common sciorces such as 
•physics, chemistry, physiology nrd botany and even tlTers any option as regards such 
important arts subjects as history and geography so that almost every one of tho sti^ 
dents who come to tho University every year is ignorant of the elements of science, and 
about four-fifths of them enter the colleges with only a smattering of a certain period of 
Indian history, learnt in their early sohool days, and with almost no knowledge of geogra- 
phy. Any ODmptchcnsivo sclicinc of general education should provide for a training 
in all tho principal branches of both arts and soienca ; the importance of the form® is 
recognised hero, but that of tho latter is totally ignored. Tho study of soicnco should have 
a placo in every system of liberal culture. It gives a man tho knowledge of his place m 
nature and his mastery over it. So a revision of tho present matrioulntion course in 
tho light of tho above oonsidotation is necessary. It may bo remarked hero that m order 
to lighten tho labour of students and avoid the difficulties of language the scientiuo train- 
ing should bo carried on in Bengali. ’ „ ... 

Tho freedom given to tho students »f choosing their oivn subjects in tho collets is an 
excellent system and should be retained. In the same spirit some ami^t of meedom 
j£ teaching is also necessary for tho teacher. He should sometimes bo permitted to 
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dopact from, the prescribed syllabus and introduce such things as arc calculated to 
create an interest in the subject and incite the more ambitious students to higher study. 

As regards the training of some distinguished scholars who would be most up-to-date 
in their knowledge and keep pace with the progress made olsowhore the University has 
certainly an eye to that and affords some opportunities at least to that effect. The rcoont 
post-graduate scheme is also a step to that end and it is reasonably expested to yield 
some good results. It is necessary to derclops it gradually on the present line or on any 
other lino which might suggest itself on the working of the scheme and it may be hoped 
that bettor and better conditions would bo created for able scholars to distinguish them- 
soJws. ' 

The above remark is true as regards the pure sciences only. For the study of higher 
technical sciences the University has done very little. The Faculty of Technology and 
Commerce should be a feature of a modern university in order to train up students in 
these branches and give them on opportunity of specialising in their respective subjects. 


Sen, Baj Mouan. 

By the highest training I understand the training which is necessary for 
carrying on research in order either to extend the splioro of human knowledge or 
to make now practical applications of the knowledge that wo already possess. If 
this view -of the question bo correct, then the answer seems to mo to bo plain. 
Neither the Calcutta University nor any of its ofBliated colleges, until very recent 
dates, gave to the students of Bengal proper facilities for the highest training. 
The Calcutta College of Sciouoo has only been recently established. But oven 
now only a very few of the other colleges have suitable arrangements for research 
work. Besides, apart from the question of actual training for original work, the 
method of teaching at present followed in the colleges, does not appear to me to 
foster the spirit of self-help among the students, without which no training for 
original work can ho eff’ctivo. Our students are to a largo extent passive recipients 
of instruction, instead of being active workers under the advice and guidance of the 
teachers. On the ono hand, this is, perhaps, duo to an excessive eagerness on the 
part of the college authorities and teachers to show good results at the university 
examinations and, on the other, to the keen competition among the writers of annotat- 
ed editions of text-books and keys, etc., to secure the largest sale for his production by 
making it the most elaborately written book of its kind in the market in order to lessen, 
as much as possible, the amount of labour necessary for the students to pass the 
examinations. As long as this method of teaching continues unchanged, the spirit 
of self-help and of original research cannot bo expected to prosper. I venture to think 
that the method of teadiing to bo followed in colleges should be different from that 
followed in schools. But at present there is not this difference in Bengal, and the 
colleges here have now been reduced to mere bigger schools in which only the 
Bubj^ts taught are higher, but the method of teaching followed is the same as in 
Echools. To remedy this defect in the present system of teaching in the colleges, 
the University should rather fix the maximum instead of the minimum number of 
lectures to be delivered in each subject, lessening the number of lectures now usually 
delivered at least by one-third, and at the some time insist that no college should 
place’ under a teacher more students than he can offeetively instruct and supervise. 
This will necessitate an increase in the niunbcr of teachers, and consequently also in 

the expenditure. ... , , 

There is .another way in wliich the present system of teaching retards the 
progress of the good students. Wo now teach chiefly by lecturing in classes which 
are generally too big to admit individual instruction and guidance. The teachers 
have, therefore, to adapt tbo standard of their teaching to the ayorago capacity 
of their classes. So those students who are above the average in intelligence and 
working capacity, and who, with individual help from teachers, could do higher 
and bettor work, have to suffer. The loss suffered in this way by a good student 
oven in the lower classes of a college cannot but, to some extent, affect his whole 
inroer. There are at present in the Rajshahi College 437 students who study 
mathematics, and only two professors to teach that subject. 
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Sen, Eai Satis Chandea, Baliadur. 

The sylJabtJs, as at present presoribed, is suilicient for the purpose and is of a high 
order ; the teaching imparted through European professors can bo improved by attract' 
ing English professors of higher attainments. Tho Englisli professors, as no\r>a*days 
roornited, are inferior to professors of our da 5 '. In many eases they arc inferior to Indian 
professors in ability and attainments. As for Indian professors tho best products of tho 
University are not engaged. They have bettor prospects in other departments. 

Under tho present system tho majority of professors, specially Enropcan professors, 
keep themselves aloof from students. Thcio is practically no intcrehangc of ideas 
betiveen the professors and tho stiidcnt-s except for a few hours in tho class rooms. 
Students derive no inspiration from their professors. 

Sfuoh importance is now nttnohed to rcsnlts at tho examination. Tlic general career 
of tho student is not taken into ncoount. Tho examination is no test of oiBcicncy and 
'* originality ” of students. It ^ves rise to tho practice of cramming. 


Sen, Subya Kumar. 

Tho existing systom of university education docs not afford full opportunity of 
obtaining tho highest training, as tho subjects fixed for tho examinations nro too many 
and tho courses prosoribed cannot bo finished in two years. Cramming is largely 
practised. 


Sen Gupta, Hbmchandba. 

Tho existing system of university eduoation is deficient from this point of view, 
, inasmuch ns : — 

(a) Books and joumnh of reference aro not always available, espccinlly when they 
nro WTitton in a langUiige other than English. 

{b) Boys bavo not always easy ascoss to them even when they are avnilablo. 

(c) They have no opportunity to read any book or journal uTitten in n language other 
than English bccauso tlioy cannot understand tho language of these books. 

(<7) They cannot moot their teachers as often ns they like. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Narendranath. 

The term ‘ highest training ’ may have different meanings for different persons. 
1 take it to mean * a good nil round training that fits a person for citizenship. ’ * Highest 
training ’ therefore, must bo one that touches tho whole personality and not merely’ intcl* 
loot. The present system, judging from this point of view, is defective inasmuch as 
it ; — 

(a) Favours early specialisation and thus exerts a narrowing influence upon 

intellect. 

(b) Docs not offcotivcly cncourngo activities other than intellectual. 

(c) Does not-always bring into play tho personality of tho teacher. 

I proceed to deal with tho several points. 

(a) The courses of study should bo so arranged that each student may come into 
contact with tho main streams of thought andoultnrc. SpcciaUiation 
should bo preceded by a period of general culture. Under tho present 
system a student may pass through the University without over studying 
cither natural sciences or social sciences like economics, sociology, history. 
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politics, etc. This arrangement, I submit, is far from being saiisfactoiy 
and demands reconsideration. 

There is, of course, a largo number of alternative studies at everj' stage from 
the Matriculation to the B.A. These, however, serv’o more to shunt off 
students in diilercnt lines than to broaden culture. An I. Sc. almost 
alwaj'B comes out as an M. Sc. though ho might with profit have studied 
something of economics or politics. A student wlio chooses only literary- 
studies for his intermediate course will usunll3’ become an M.A. without- 
ever Imowing anything of the nntinal sciences. This, I submit, is far from 
being desirable. I propose the reinstatement of the old P. A. curriculum 
or the introduction of on^ of the same nature. No amount of knowledge 
of chemistry can ever fulfil the need of history or philosoplij*; each has 
its place in the field of cuUurc. There should nlwnj-s bo a minimum of 
general education upon which specialisation should be based. 

The number of subjects at the B. A. stage should bo at least four. I cannot 
agree with those who would make the stage of graduation one of spcoiali* 
sation. At the same time I should like to have the units which constitute a 
subject detached from one another so that a variety of combinations is 
possible. Thus it is desirable that the student of economics should take 
payohologj' or ethics without being forced to study metaphysics as well. 
Similarly the student of ethics should have the option of stud3'ing poli- 
tical philosoph3’ without encumbering himself with Indian economics. 

Specialisation should commence onty at the M. A. stage. The course of study 
prepared by the Board of Higher studies in Plulosopl^' this year is- 
according to my opinion an excellent one for this purpose. 

Apart from the question of curriculum, the mode of teaching also demands 
certain modifications. There should bo more to do for the student in the 
way of -writing cssa3's and dissertations. This would not only create an- 
. interest in the mind of the student to study up special topics but will also 
enable him to form opinions about them. Library work and essay -writing 
should have the same position in the arts curriculum ns laboratory work 
has in the science ciu-riculum. The subjects of study must bo brought 
from their academic seclusion to bear upon the problems of daily life. Only 
by this means can they be rendered vital and real for the student. The 
student of ps3'chology for instance must be made to realise the socio-moral 
task that he as a ps3'chologi8t, is Called upon to perform. The bearing of 
his science upon education, law, medicine, business, etc., should bo made 
clear to him and ho should be called upon to study simple problems in 
one or more of these fields. The student of sociology should likcnnsc bo 
called upon to study the problems that his concrete social environment 
oilers. In this wn3’- alone can education bo really effective and produc- 
tive of personality and character. 

(&). The absence of what is known as " student nctivit3' ” or “ class activity ” 
at American universities is keenly felt by many of us. These activities- 
serve not only to vitalise the community of students but also to coun- 
teract the effects of academic aloofness and academic intcllcctualism. 
Much of what has been said above would have missed its point had wo 
hero in existence organisations indicative of corporate life and activity of 
the university communit3^ Moreover wo must not forget that one imbibes 
a loftier culture from the tradition of the University than from its 
lectures ; and a healthy tradition is mcrcl3' an outcome of the corporal o 
life of the University. Hence it is one of the basic conditions of a 
healthy cultural life that there should be other organisations and activi- 
ties besides those that meet only the intellectual demands, among tho- 
mombers of the University and its constituent colleges. 

These clubs and societies that guide the course of imivcrsity life spring up by 
themselves under normal conditions. But the students of Bengal have- 
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oomo to sta'co a high promium upon intollcct on tho ground that a drat 
class career at tho University almost always ensures a bright iinanoial 
prospect. Thus “ Academy has stifled life ” and wo have at tho Univer- 
sity a largo number of students whoso only companion is the text-book 
and whoso only activity is reading. If, therefore, we wake up to the need 
of social life at tho University, tho initiative during the first decade or 
so, must lie with tho authorities of tho University and of its oollcgcs wdio 
must bring homo to iho student in various ways that reading text-books 
is only ono of tho nspccts of u siversity life. 

Collegiate and intcr-collcgiato associations should immediately, be formed 
under tho patronage and subsidy of tho Unis’crsity or the following 
linos ; — 

(i) It is a patent fact that tho city of Calcutta holds out but scanty 
opportunities for llio young to indulge in games. Tho want of space is 
almost always iho princip.al reason. It must bo obUgatoiy on tho port 
of tho colleges or an association of colleges, therefore, to rnalre arrange- 
monts for the physical recreation of students. Nothing cfTcctivc, 
how'cvcr, can ho done unlcra the co-operation of tho Corporation of 
Calcutta and of tho Government of Bengal is forthcoming. The 
Corporation might very easily lend its public squares to tho University 
for tho installation of athletic clubs of various descriptions. The 
Government of Bengal too may with funds and land encourage the 
ph)‘aical culture of our student community. 

But tho tJnivcrsity shotdd enact rules that would make it compulsory for 
students to keep up to a certain level of physical health. Arrangements 
siiould he mode by each college for a periodic medical examination of oil 
its students. Those who fail to pass tlio pltpical test should be granted 
hcallh-lcavo and should not be allowed to pursue tbeir studies. This 
measure ^riil prevent many students from ruining themselves through 
undue strain, Ko student who fails in the physical test should bo 
entitled to continuo his scholarships if liis ill-health bo duo to his 
persistent neglect of physical exercise. Tlicso measures together with 
proper facilities for physical culturo would go far in making up for an 
aspect of education hitlicrio neglected. 

fit) It will readily ho rcoognised that forraation of tastes is ono of tho 
principal features of education. Tho cultured man knows how to enjoy 
and what to enjoy. There is, however, no provision whatsoever at 
our University for tho ovdtivation of mithotio life. 1 do not insist 
that over}' ono should bo mado to toko courses in flno arts or to join 
tho musical club ; my only contention is that tho {esthetic life of tho 
university and college communi^cs should have its means for cultivation 
and expression. To this end I favour tho institution of a cu:Ticulum 
in flno arts comprising philosophy of art, history of art, and courses in 
tho theory of music, painting, sculpture and aro'titccturr. At tho samp 
time, every college should encourage musical and other fine ads 
organisations, such as dramatic clubs, poets’ club, etc. It is needless to 
mention that these organisations more than tho college courses would 
contributo to tho formation of (csthotic life of tho studont'eommuhity. 

iii) Education in order to ho vital, real and effective must set clearly 
before tho student' tho social and moral tasks for which it bocIm 
to prepaio him. The social and moral problems of tho community 
thoreforo, must bo presented before the student in their concrete 
form BO that ho may realise tbeir importance and prepare himself 
for their solution. It is imperativo for tho University to encourage 
oiganisations which foster a spirit of social service and bring home 
to the student the conditions of his social environment. I propose. 
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therefore, that the University should establish a “ Soeial Bureau ” 
which will marshall workers for social survey and social service. 
Activities may be initiated immediately in the following directions ; — 

(a) Management of night-sohools. 

(&) Organisation of boys’ olubs for helping the children of tho poor. 

(c) Organisation of institutions for tho working population. 

(d) Management of a legal bureau for helping the poor litigants. 

(c) Economic survey of different districts as regards spcoific industries. 

(/) Child-study in rural and urban areas. 

Other departments can he opened as interest is awakened and need 
arises. When societies of this description are in existence, the University 
should extend its recognition to them and if possible, it should subsidise 
tlicm. 

, Apart from theso organisations and societies, the University and the colleges 
should always encourage students to form clubs and associations under 
proper guidance and advice. To organise a club is in itself training which 
is likely to be of value for the student oven when ho gets into the world. . 

In order to give offcot to tho recommendations mode above, it will b® 
necessary to establish as students’ bureau by tho University consisting of 
representatives of different colleges. Tliis bureau should sub-divide 
itself into physical, lesthctic and social departments in order to foster 
activity in tho several departments. Each of these committees must 
have as its members student representatives of different collcgcst Thus 
in ea oh of these fields students and teachers will collaborate and intcrchango 
ideas as follow-workers. Not only therefore, will there ben spirit of 
social service pervading tho university community, the gain in tho region 
of intellect too will bo considerable if a scheme as proposed obovo bo 
given effect to. 

(c) No argument is necessary to prove the importance of o teacher’s personality 
as one of tho basic factors of sound education. The sirstem prevalent in 
Bengal appears to have failed to realise tho fact. The department of 
education has done little to enl nnee the personality of a (eaoher and to 
enable them to bring their personality into play. 

(а) In tho first place, tho private institutions have been allowed to choose their 

own scale of salaries for tcaohera and they have done so on a principle 
more becoming a factory than of a coUcgc. Instead of availing them- 
selves of tho services of the best men, they have gone after those who 
have been willing to serve on a low pay. The result, as might bo ex- 
pected, is that many of tho really able scholars have turned away from 
education. Many even among those who have continued in tho pro- 
fession of teaching have been forced to transfer their services from one 
institution to .another for want of economic prospects. This, it would 
readily bo admitted, is not a desirable state of things. It may at least 
partially bo rectified if a scale of salaries bo fixed by tho University and 
private organisations arc prevented from taking advantage of tho impe- 
ounious educationists. 

(б) The service under Government though financially befitor than that ulldcr 

private management, suffers from a social drawback. The obnoxious 
distinction between tho 1. E. S. and the P. E. S. has served to turn away 
. many of our able men from the profession of teaching. The distinction 
is made more intolerable by the fact that it is based on racial considera- 
tions and not upon gradations of personal worth and ability. It is 
unlikely that those who are branded as inferior, whose personal worth 
is challenged, would with smiling face devote themselves whole-heartedly 
to their daily work. If there have been teaohers of eminence even 
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uiulor lliwo ciroumslniipw, it i <5 to liio crotUl of Uio teachers themselves 
And not of thn hyslein. 

(c) Tlie pn'sr'iit hystcin of univerhity cduoatioii does not give Icochcts their 
fair «l»nre of contitd over cducntionnl mot tow. Tim fcnato should have 
inoro fcjjrescntntivcs of the tcnching profe.'ision than it now has. The 
constitution of the MOialc siiauld be plnrcd on nn clectotnl rather than 
on n noininntionnl bn«w. Unlei>s Icnehen) nrt* Allowed to control tho 
meelmnism of tho Univoniity, it is iminjssible for them toaetnalisc their 
ideas and ideals. Thus, tlie univerpity counfe.s run the risk of being 
fllerentyjK'd nnd (lie univerhity life of becoming stagnant. 

It cannot be gainsaid tlml of two i)t‘ri<ons of equal r.njiacity tho one who Is 
engaged in tenehing Is n l«'tter judge of edue.'ilional matters than one 
who follmvs the jinifesMion of law or medieiiie. Tlie teacher js the best 
judge of wiiat hliould bo taught and how it shoulfl Iw taiighU No qllahtu 
or coun-e of study should be imiwred ujion him al rxha. 

Such nn iiiqiosltion always signifies abn’iice of confidence upon tho ability 
of tlio tc,io!icr nnd no teacher is too dull to realise it. Unless theroforc, 
we ate nmly for the changes mdicate<l above, it would be, idle to expect 
ttiat men of personality will tioek to tlie ilepariment of fc.icliing nnd tbit 
tliey will bring the wcidth of tlicir mind to l«-nr upon their daily wort. 


Sen Gum, Di. Narm Chandra. ' 

• • 

1 do nnttliinkitdoes to tile fuilent extent. The defieiencies of the existing system 
arc of two clnssea 

(«) In 80 far ns it lacks adaptation to social nud economic environments. 

(o) In «o far ns its methods arc indiflcri*nt. 

(«) llie educational system has no tefcreiico to our social and cconoraic cads- 
jvnowlcdgo for its own sake must needs be the privilege of a few. To tho 
bull; of the people ediientioii must 1 k> primarily a means of Improving one’s 
fortunes nnd iiietensing one’s valii' ns a unit of society. Nowhere iii our 
educational syslem— nnd least of all in the University — is tiierc any attempt 
to increase tho eflieiency of tho man for tlio parliculiir end lio has proposed 
to limiself. 'J’he result is that tlie mere jmssiiig of (ho examination, nnd, {Kr- 
Iinjis, nn qualifying oneself for Government or privaf o service, for which 
‘l"ulifiralion Is a sinr rpro non, becomes the end of education, 
ahis nimlessncs.s of cdueniion is reflect isl in tiie wonderful combinations of 
MibjcejH wliieli are offered ly cnndidate.s for examination— subjects wluch 
have no possible relation with one another. Tlie reason is that candidates 
mostly select the shortest cut to a pass. To remedy this defect, I think Jt 
would b{i iieec.ssary to diversify the courses and adapt them with Bpecial 
rj'forenec to pnrtienlnr cnrcers—lhe career of a scholar being only one of 
llipse. What those careers may bo and Iiow education may be adapted to 
fi.wi fivgreo of eflieiency in it I shall deal wilhjalcr on. 

ler defieieney which may be dealt with under this head is tho cxcliuivo 
place which intellectual culture has in the schemo of education. Clmraclcr 
liiiilding, except in so far ns it is a necessary consequence of the srideningof 
t.w mtollcctual outlook, is not attended to by the University. Tho dovclop* 
ment of coiporate social life in colleges nnd the University is necessary for 
PI . , ® upbinlding of character more cflicienlly than in the past, 
jsiciii culture loo is sadly neglected. 'Some progress has recently' been made in 
ttic direction of sports. So far ns it goes, it is good. But it is to ho feared 
ttmt nn excessive attention is being paid to spectacular effect rather than to 
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a real effective all-round progress. Schools and colleges are more interested 
in developing teams which can win shields and cups than in a steady effort 
for the improvement of the physique of every boy in the college. This last^ 
is undoubtedly the essential thing, and I would suggest that in every school 
and college, boys and girls should be compelled to undertake compulsory 
courses of physical training under the guidance of really capable professors 
of physical culture. Individual attention is the essence of success in this 

^ report. 

I wish to emphasise this fact because I feel that the physical weakness of our young 
men is one of the most painfully prominent features of our schools and 
oolleges and undoubtedly undermines much of the good work of our edu- 
cational system. The poverty of the boys, the unwholesome conditions of 
life and the defects of the social system are some of the contributory causes 
of this physical decline, but it is still possible to effect much by indivi- 
dual physical instruction of pupils. 

(&) The worst evils under this head are to be found in the schools, whose deficiencies 
stand in the way of progress. The following are the chief defects of the 
educational methods in schools : — 

(i) There is a lack of knowledge of Ihe theory and praolice of education in the 
great majority of teachers. Attempts to remedy this arc made by issuing 
detailed instructions for teaching. This is supplemented by supervision 
and control by inspectors. The result is a mechanical adherence to 
rules tested by mechanical standards. I think it necessary to organise 
a system by which, in the course of, say, ten years, every teacher in 
every sohool shall have gone through a course of instruction in the 
* science and practice of education. 

(ii) There is a lack of individuality and initiative in teachers. This is duo to 

the defect stated above. There are too many rules and too little 
, freedom for the teacher in the methods of teaching. Books are selected 
by inspectors of schools and each teacher is expected to go through a 
definite portion of each book and-to bomply with other definite in- 
structions. All this consumes the whole time of the teacher and leaves 
him little time to dcvclope any thing of his own. Any departure from 
rules, far from being encouraged, is put down with an iron hand. 

(iii) The head master of a school has been degreed to the position of a subordi- 

nate to the inspector of schools. His duties consist merely of seemg that 
the inspector’s rules are obeyed. The head master should be given the 
utmost liberty in fixing the courses of study in his school and controlling 
the method of education therein. His position should be at least equal 
to that of an inspector of schools and his authority in no way under - 
mined by the" superior authority of any other man. It goes without 
saying that ho ought to bo at least as welt qualified as a professor in a 
college. 

(iv) I should like to mention two specific defects in the methods of education. 

Pirstly, the schools are at present more or less in the nature of daily 
examination centres. Teachers give the lessons and take them. The 
learning is expected to be done at home. This is a most pernicious 
system. At any rale in the lower forms the children ought to have all 
their time free at home and reading there should be at their pleasure and 
choice. The teaching in all classes should be mainly done at school. 

Secondly, under the present system there is a deplorable want of continuity in 
couri'cs of studj', W'hich leads to a tremendous waste of time. Thus, 
for 'instance, a boy in Class IV begins reading grammar and reads 
uj) to, say, adverbs ; in Class V he begins another book on grammar 
and goes the weary way up to — well, adverbs. In the next class he 
does the same thing from another book and when be reaches the 
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bighoat forms bo baa to hasten tbtougb tbe most impoirtant parts of 
tbe grammar. It is ■worse in other subjects where the education iS 
imparted in different languages in the different stages. Thus, in 
Class VI or VII a boy or girl reads a fairly advanced book on history 
in the vemaoular. In the next elass he reads again an elementary 
book on history in English, and never reaches the standard of Class 
VI till perhaps bo comes to Class IX or X. In all this time ho 
might have got a very good knowledge of history. It is worst of 
all in science. In the primary olasscs children read elementary 
science. They go through different books — ^good, bad and indifferent 
— ^naturally without any fixed plan of development of their know- 
ledge. When a boy comes 'to Class V or Class VI his science course 
is stopped and it may, under the present rules, never begin again, 
at ony rate, till ho goes up for hJs I. Sc. course. 

The u ant of proper co-ordination of subjects is striking. A man reads physics 
without having studied mathematics. He reads philosophy -without knowing the elements 
of science rnthoub whiofi most moefem phffosopfiicaf works would bo unfntcfligfbfe to bim. 
One reads Boman law without knowing Boman history and so on. As I have mentioned 
before most amazing oombinations of subjects are offered by candidates for the different 
examinations. This should never be permitted. When a student takes np a particular 
subject, ho must be given all the necessary instruction in other subjects the knowledge 
of which is essential for a proper study of tho o ic solootcd. 

At the same time it would be absurd to suggest that a student should be asked to pass 
examinations in all possible subjects which ho ought to know. Thus, to read a book like 
Martincau’s “ Study of Bcligion ’’ with profit,, a student should have a fair acguaintonco 
with physics, mcohanics, biology, astronomy, analytical gconiotiy, etc. Spender’s 
philosopUoal works would be unintelligible -without a very good knowledge of biology. 
Psychology should presuppose a good knowledge of physiology. I do not thi^ any 
good purpose -will be served by insisting on a student of philosophy going through a 
whole gamut of examinations in scientific subjects, i should, on the contrary, limit the 
university examination for the B. A. degree to one subject only. But before a principal 
certifies that a student is fit to sit for the examination in a particular subject he should 
see that tho student has read all that he should of -the subsidiary subjects. This ma}’ 
necessitate tho placing of comparatively small batchts of students in the bands of tutors 
wJio would direct tho studies of tho pupils, ask them to attend particular lectures, look 
through their note booto and generally satisfy themselves that tho student has honestly 
road those subjeots which are necessary. 

(6) Tho method of mstraction and examination encourages too great a limitation 
of tho range of studies of students. Although a syllabus is prescribed in 
many subjeots, examinations are based on the books prescribed. Professors 
too often devote their attention exclusively to explairring, "analysing and 
summarising particular text-books. I have hod the good fortune to read 
under teaohers whose constant endeavgu]; ^ga to encourage students to 
travel he^nd text-books and read the subjects rather than the books pres- 
onbed. But they were exceptions. My experience, 'as a teacher, is tbot 
thera are still exceptions, and tbe student cf to-day is still, geiierally speaking, 
hmited to text-books, 

The University is the all-important things in out eduoational struoture and the 
^lieges ^nottmg, though it is the colleges which are responsible for giving instruction. 
The University has rules for every thing— the subjects to bo studied, the number of 
lectui^ to be delivered m each subject, the number of leotures which a student must 
- atten^ and on his attending -which he -will be entitled to claim as a right to sit for the 
opmmatiou, etc, etc. These rules aim at securing a imiformity in the standard of educa- 
tion in the different colleges. The uniformity which is attained is of a mechanical cha- 
racter, but education IB undermined by taking away all initiative from the teachers. 
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I think that colleges should have a larger measure of freedom in regulating their 
courses of study, professors should have greater liberty in their methods of dealing with 
their subjects, they should have much fuller control over the students and a larger share 
of authority in settling standards^of fitness for the University degrees. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

I do not consider that the existing system of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining the highest training. Because : — 

(a) Students are not given any moral or physical training. 

(h) Students do not secure that amount of general training which would help them 
to take full advantage of the specialised training of the University. 

(c) The present system is too costly. 

(d) Students are cut off from home influence. 

(e) delation between the teacher and the taught is.not so intimate as it should be. 

Students cannot take full advantage of the teacher’s guidance. 

(/) The rigid examination system. 


Serampore College, Serampore. , _ 

No, in comparison with the facilities obtainable in western lands, we recognise 
however the possibility of real advance in the right direction, so far as the M. A. and M. 
So. courses are concerned, provided the'new arrangements made for post-graduate teaching 
arc adequately sustained and consistently de^^eloped on the linos already approved, and 
the- plans outlined in the Post-Graduate Committee report. We consider the existing 
system deficient in various respects, in its application to ordinary collegiate and university 
work. 

(а) I'acilitios for the best preparatory training in well-equipped high schools are 

woefully lacldng. Apart from two or three schools intended chiefly for 
European boys, there is no school in Bengal in which advanced work is 
done on the lines undertaken in the highest forms of English public schools. 
The brightest boys attain to the matriculation standard mthout any pressure 
by the age of fourteen or fifteen. Yet the present system compels them to 
t stay on at school, doing exactly the same work, and so infiiots grievous 
injury on some of the best talent of the country. We have no hesitation in 
expressing the view that by far the larger number of so-called high schools 
in Bengal are quite unworthy of the name. Their equipment is miserable, 
their ideals low. The one thing they require of their pupils is ability to re- 
produce material from text books and notes that have a direct bearing on the 
university matriculation examination. In the great majority of cases there 
, is no effort made to teach their pupils to think. No doubt much of this is 

due to the impediment of a foreign tongue. Indian tradition too accounts 
for much, resulting as it has in a facile memory. In any case, the fact is 
indisputable that as things now are, the examination at the end of the 
course is the only thihg that 'counts. Training is at a discount, and success 
in the examination is the be-all and the end-all' of the system. The final 
outcome in too many cases is a type of boy very ill-prepared for all that is 
involved in university study. 

(б) The system in vogue in the schools is perpetuated to a very large extent in the 

colleges. Even colleges svith the best ideals are largely dependent on the 
^ material supplied them. Tbs whole tendency everywhere is to make .Sound 
teaching and serious study subservient to examination success. Students 
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ospcot delailod help in every portion of tho syllahus* and if a teacher strays 
beyond tho prosoribed, limits ho will soon bear the complaint “ It is not in 
tho syllabus, sir.” Wo boliove there ore collcgiato institutions in affiliation 
with the UnivWsity, whoso idoals afo no higher than this general level. They 
are wholly dependent on the fees of students, and they allow themselves 
to bo led and governed by tho stadonts. 

{c) The wretched conditions in which so many students in a great oity like Calcutta 
live, are not only unfavourable to sound intellectual and physical develop- 
ment, but ooustitato a grave moral peril. Education, wo take it, involves 
tho harmonious development of all tho faculties and powers, physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral. That is not the ideal dominant in tho mind of tho average 
student, or in tho aims and activities of the average college in Bengal. Wo 
consider tho present univortity system, and tho present system of Govomraent 
administration, which make practically ovorytliing dependent on success in 
examinations, largely rcsponsiblo for the evils wo have roforred to. 


SiiAEP, The Hon’blo Mr. H. 

If we are to judge by tho curriculum, tho answer is in tho nffiimativo so far as 
the subjects offered are concerned. Whether further subjects should bo offered is 
disouEsed in my answer to question 6. 

If, however, we have i-cgord to the ootual facts of teaching and general training, 
the answer must bo rather different. 

The education which is available in high schools and throughout tho greater , 
part of the college course is in many institutions insufficient to qualify boys to profit 
from tho higher courses to which secondary and undor-gradualo instruction Icada. 
Thus many boys, naturally of good aptitude, miss tho opportunity of due preparatiro 
for the study which leads on to the M.A. and M.So. degrees, still more for post- 
graduate study and research. Not only is tho teaching in the prescribed subjects 
defective, but very little is instilled into the pupils by way of general mental discipline. 
Little is done to developo tho power of observation, tho reasoning faculty and the cor- 
relation of facts learned in the class-room with the realities of life. 

In many institutions there is little or no community of life. Tho pupil misses 
that social environment which broadens the mind and forms so important a part in 
school and stUl more in college training. Tho conditions of life outside tho educa- 
tional institutions frequently fail to supply this defect. 

In a word, while the currioulum in its higher stages ^ooks attractive, there is a 
considerable element of hollowness in the present system. The attempt is made to 
place an elaborate super-structure upon an inadequate foundation. The rosult^s mat 
only those_ students who are peculiarly gifted or have been unusually fortunate m tneii 
o^ico of iustiiutions are able to continue creditably_to the conclusion of the univer- 
sity career. There is a large amount of unnecessary wastage by the way and many 
even of those who survive to 0 mbark''upon the highest courses are not woll-eqiupP®“ 
for the task. 


Shastei, Pashupatinaxh. 

The present system affords great opportunity of obtaining the highest train- 
ing. The old system did not provide facilities for researcli work, but that want is 
now being removed. Tho main do'feot that exists is that many of the teachers are 
discontented and that most of the students are aimless and unwilling. Professors , 
are generally ill-paid._ Some of them remain in tha profession so long as they uo 
not find a more lucrative one, and some come to the profession after being unsuMCSfr 
ful in other professions. Teaching ia not their aim in life. On the other hana, 
students come, not to loam, but to pass. The completion of the percentage o* 
lectures is more important to them than the lectures of their professors. Hc*icej a 
good feeling between tcacbcrs and students docs not usually exist. 
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Shastki, Dr. Prabhu Dutt. 

The folloR'ing arc *tlio main .defects of llio present system of university education 
.in Bengal : — 

(b) It fails to ofTcr full scope for a systematic and harmonious dovolopment of 
the students’ physical, intellectual and moral faculties. 

(i) Physical Tramina. — The jioor phj'siqno of tho average Bengali student may 
be due in part to a lack of proper facilities for physical training during his 
career as a university student. Having been for many years in touch wth 
student-life in tho ruujab, I can ca.sily compare the average Bengali student 
with tho average Punjabi student in this respect. Tho latter generally 
gives evidence of bettor health and physique and a greater amount of 
freshness, buoyancy and vigour. This may bo attributed partly to a bettor 
organisation for physical culture in that province ; every student is com- 
pelled to take an active part in one or more of tho several games and sports ; 
attendance at tho gj mnnsium is also compulsory ; and tho interest of 
students is sustained by most of tho teachers themselves joining in the 
sports regularly. 

(ii) Moral and religious cducalton. — Tho present system is supported on the theory 

that tho principles of morals need not be taught directly. But it appears 
that students who receive their training in dcnoniinationnl oollcgcs, under 
Christian, Hindu, Muslim or other piissionarics, are ns a rule better in 
manners and deportment than others who receive n purely secular educa- 
tion. Tho Indian has a pre-eminently religious turn of mind, and any 
soheino of cduoation that ignores his moral and rcUgious instincts lails to 
appeal to his personality. Hence, not only in all schools but also in nil' 
colleges suitable provision should be made for imparting direct moral and 
religious teaching. Ko controvoreial topics need be discussed, but only 
tho more universal and fundamental principles of morals 'and religion, 
illustrated by concrete examples and other suitable reforonoos. 
Under proper guidance this is calculated to improve tho lone of a school 
or college, and inculcate in tho minds of students tho spirit of peace, 
harmony and love which will not only prove very helpful in the formation 
of their character — \yhich is after all the true end of all education — but will 
also help towards the keeping up of discipline without tho aid of any 
severe inoasuros. 

(iii) Intellectual education. — ^Tlio present system over-omphasises tho intellectual 

side. Tho holding of a university degree is regorded in most cases ns abso- 
lutely necessary for securing a post in public servioo. This induces tho 
student to pass his examination at any cost. And ns examinations, ns 
conducted at present, simply require tho roprodu6tion of a mass of facts, 
tho student gets up one of tho many sets of “ notes ” available in tho 
market or dictated by his teacher. Thus ho overburdens his mind with all 
sorts of detail at the expense of ids body and soul. One hoars occasionally 
of a student committing suicide because of his failure in a certain examina- 
tion. The rigidity of tho examination-system is mainly responsible for 
tho oxcoBsivo mental strain inflicted on tho student. 

No system of education is sound that docs not provide for tho development of all 
•tho nspects-of out personality. , 

{h) The opportunities afforded to students for tho development of their social instinct 
are not sufficient. - In Calcutta, tho tcaohor generally flndsit impossible to 
meet tho students outside tho class-room and after oollcgo hours. Tlio 
residential system should bo so worked as to require every student to live 
. in tho hostel, and exceptions should bo made only under very special 
circumstanocs. Tho social instinct cannot bo ouCQciontly developed unless 
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Sbastbi, Df. Pjbajjhp Doit— Singh, Pbakas Ckaxdsa. 


tho residential system is adopted even in big towns like Calcutta. In 
Lahore, for instanco, this system is adopted in the Central Training Oolite 
and is working satasfaotorily. Tho formation of literary societies, dramatic 
associations, debating clubs and musical concerts will also prove uscfol. 
Students may be encouraged to organise and join picnic>partles and other 
excursions. The class-room should not be the only place of meeting : it 
should be 'possible to create a healthy esprit de corps if most of tho 
students reside in the hostel. 

(e) jBxaminations are considered the sole means of testing the students’ attaia* 
ments and eflScioncy. Here success in examination becomes, therefore, tho 
students’ ideal, for the realisation of which tlrey sacrifice timr health and 
every tiling else. Independent thinldng is stunted and unintelUgent ‘ cram ' is 
encourag^. Hence, the teaching also loses much of its freshness and ins- 
piration and becomes more or less mechanical. 

(d) There is, again, too, much of teaching and too little of personal guidance and 

seminar work. Tlie teacher is overworked— having hod to deliver no less 
than 18 or 20 lectures a week, betides tiie ‘ tutorial ’ — and consequently finds 
it impossible to oorry on independent research in his own subject ; while tho 
student is overburdened witli lectures;. and as almost everything for exa- 
mination-purposes is done 'for him by tbo teacher (in tho form of “ complete 
notes ") he is hardly, if ever, called upon to exercise his power of independent 
thinking. The educational value of such teaching is" nil. The function of 
tlio teacher is not to pour into tho pupil’s mind a few useful facts— tliot is 
mere tnstrueftoR— but to draw out the innate mental powers and to lead the 
pupil to tliink for himself. Thus too muoh of formal lecturing slmuld be 
avoided, the tize of classes should he small, tutorial work and individual 
guidance sliould be regularly given, and every other effort should be made 
to train students in tho habit of independent thinking. 

(e) Teachers of colleges — including those in charge of tiieir departments— have, in 

most cases, no control over the preparation of the syllabus. This task is 
entrusted to a set of teachers directly connected with the University, some 
of whom have no experience of the teaching-requirements in the junior 
classes. Even senior professors of colleges have to wait for several years 
before being nominated as members of the Senate, and till then they have no 
status in tho University. .dK teachers engaged in the teaching of as certain 
subject sliould have a voice in the shaping of the syllabus of studies 4a thtir 
respective subjects. 


Singh, Pjeiakas dHANHBA. 

I consider the present system of education in the Calcutta University defective. 
Under it, it is possible for one to be an 51, A. in English or a classical language, nay oven 
in mental and moral philosophy without knowing the composition of water, or where 
tho town of New York is, or who Cromwell or Alexander the Great or tho Duke of_ Welling- 
ton were. I do not say this from imagination ; I have actually come across cases justifying 
this observation. This is due to too early specialisation. It seems to mo, by the time a 
student becomes a graduate, be should know* tbo elementary principles of every importairt 
and necessary subject and one or two of them fairly well. What those important and 
ncocss'ary subjects are, may bo determiued by experts. Whatever may bo the other sub- 
jects, European science and European hfetory should most pre-eminently bo two of 
them The following list -is suggestive: — 

(i) English. Literature and language. 

(ii) Vornaoular literature. 

(iii) A Classical Language, 
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(ir) History of India. 

(v) History of England. 

(vi) History of Greooo and Rome. 

(vii) Alathcmatics. 

(riii) Ph3'sical scicnco including ohomistiy. 

(is) Philosophy including moral science. 

The Matriculation course should consist of : — 

(i) English. (Prescribed test book.) 

(ii) History of India. (Elementary.) 

(iii) History of England. (Elementary.) 

(iv) Mathematics — * 

(a) Arithmetic. . 

\b) Algebra. 

(c) Geometry. 

(v) Geography of tho whole world. 

(vi) Some elementary work on hygiene. 

Tho I. A. course should consist of a compulsory and an optional group. 


Compulsory group. 

(i) EngUsli. 

(ii) Elementary course in physical science comprising heat, electricity, magnetism, 

. light, sound and inorganic chemistry. 

(iil) History of Greece and Rome. 


Optional groups. 

A. (i) A vernacular languogc. 

(ii) A classical language allied to (i). 

(iii) An elementary work on mental philosophy. 

B. Mathematics — 

(e) Algebra. 

(&) Conic sections. 

(c) Trigonometry. 

.(d) Statics. 

(e) Geometry. 

If tho suggestion is follo\?od, it will be found that by the time aetudent has passed the 
I. A. examination he has gained some idea of some of tho most important and necessary 
subjects and he will be able to use his own discretion in selecting subjects for specia- 
lisation instead of that of his guardian which in a largo number of cases ho does now. 
The I. A. examination should not bo stiff, ite object being to give tho would-be graduate 
an opportunity of getting an idea of what there is in each one of tho various subjects 
into which he has been introduced. s 

Tho principle that a graduate must know tho elementary principles of all important 
and necessary subjects and some of thorn fairly well will bo satisfied if a system can be 
elaborated according to tho spirit of tho suggestion made. A graduate turned out 
under such a system, will be a well-informed cultured gentleman — a fulfilment of tho 
real object of high education. 

1 have laid special stress on physical science and European history, not oidy because 
they arc tho two best subjects of European education that our universitios should impart, 
but also because it has been found that a fair acguaintanco with physics^and chemistry and 
English history is necessary for* correctly and clearly understanding modern English 
literature including even such subjects os mental and moral philosophy. 
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SiNiiA, Kumar Manindka CitANOKA— iJiNitA, Panchanak— SmcAR, AKOKuri Chandra— 
■ iSiROAB, The llon’Wc Sir Nidratan. 


SiNDA, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

I do not consider tUo oxisting Bjralom of univortsily education suited to give the 
fullest opportunity to Indians of ability. 

,In tlio following respects I consider it deficient;— 

(a) The nystoni of tcacliing is too cursory ; there is n lack of thorough trainitig, the 
cla's'.cs in colleges being too ovororowded to jicrtnit good teaching. The 
oollcgcs, moreover, are too few' for the mimlior of students. Generally, 

* thoro is ft lack of finance in the University barring the way to reform; 
and the oollogcs, owing to the meagre fees they chnrgc, are unable to secure 
the best teaelioro ; the promises occupied by such colleges also arc not weir 
situated. 

fh) There is no adequate scope for tcclmicat and scionlifio training, as a ell as for 
physical oulturo, and ftUogothcr the present arrangements are far short of 
tho domand. 

The only remedy suggosling itself is far laigcr grants (o bo given for Iiiglicr education, 
the fees for university instniction shouid bo inoreased, .pcrlinps doubled. Learning 
worthy of tho name, should lie acquired at its right value. Tho cheapening of the tughcr 
courses of university education niusl cau'sc people to flock as mere acquirons of Iwok- 
knowlcdgc, wliich leads to the general emasculation of useful trades and professions, 
which suffer and which impoverish (ho country ; while lI>o University is mostly 
engaged in tho training of pooido who rush to tho learned professions, for which they 
have seldom scope and inclination. 


SlNHA, PaNOHiVN^VN. 

Tho answer depends very muoli upon the kind of training that is meant. As re- 
gards general culture and training in pure ►cionce tlicro is note tv great opportunity for 
obtaining training of n very liigh order, if not of tho Iiighcst. But ns regards applied 
science and technology tho University affords no opi»rtunity of training at all. 


No.' 

Bcasom : — 


Sircar, Anukul Chandra. 


(a) Too early specialisation. 

ip) Too much stress on oxamitmlions. ' 

(c) Want of ft cortain’numbar of very highly qualified teachers. 

(d) Want of up-to-dato and woll-oquippod libraries and laboratories. 


SiROAR, The Hon’blc Sir Nilratah. 

I 

“Highest training” may moan “highest culture^” and in that sense ft certairt 
proportion of our graduates obtain it in our University, though their number may not ho 
very large. 

If, on the other hand, tho term means efficient practical training fqr competence to 
conduct rcscareh work, then certainly o fairly Largo number of opr graduates, parii- 
oularly in the sciontiflo and professional lines, obtain it. ' Tho number of such sOcecssful 
i;,tudcnts is iDOieasing every year. 
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Slater, Dr. Gilbert. 

ll is unnecessary to point out that university education in India is in many respects 
dcfcctivo and in need of reform. If, however, the strictures on other universities in India 
whieh 1 have read aro fully justified, my own osporienco leads me to the conclusion that 
the University of Madius must bo distinctly superior. So far as Madras is concerned it 
appears to mo that revolutionary changes are not required so much as a clear grasp of a 
reasonable and practicable ideal, and a continual progress towards its accomplishment as 
opportunity oilers. My osperienco in Madras leads mo to the conclusion that the necessary 
preliminary for this desideratum is that the University should have a real head. It should 
have u salaried vice-chancellor or principal, who should bo a man of great ability and 
earnestness and a competent educationist. I have not the slightest doubt that the same 
conclusion is justified with regard to every other Indian university. Both British and 
American oxperionoe appear to mo to indicate clcarlj'^ that any young and progressive 
university imperatively needs the services of a suitable man who gives his whole time 
to working out the problems of the improvement and development of the University and 
the co-ordination of its different deportments. Under the present system in Madras the 
ablest anu most public spirited men who serve on the Syndiento can only give their 
spare lime to the work of the University, and have a lull day’s work daily in the teaching 
of particular subjects in particular colleges. Hence they approaeh every University 
question with an unconscious bins. As a practical result the tendency is to throw the 
decision on questions relating to each particular study on its specialists. Students suffer, 
and the University, through the multiplicity of its guides, practically drifts. 

I am inclined to think that the paid vicc-ehanccllor or jirincipal should bo ap 2 >oinlcd 
by the Governor (or Cliief of tlio ISxcoulivo) of the province in which the University is 
situated ; that his appointment should bo aimual, but should bo renewed from year to 
year as long as ho was desirous of continuing his work and appeared to bo the right man 
at the place. 

Assuming that a head of a university is apjjointcd a question arises as to wlmt oxoeu- 
tive iMWcrs should bo entrusted to him. 1 do not think, however, this question is vital 
(hougli it is important. 1 am of opinion that such a man as 1 havo indicated, by his 
character, experience, and grasp of the problems of the University, would be able to 
achieve a great dct\l by persuasion, oven if executive power were left entirely in the hands 
of the Senate and the Syndicate. 

I put this matter in tho forcfron(r because I consider it both the most important of all 
immediately practicable reforms and also a necessary condition for tho success of any 
further plans of reform that may be adopted. I think this probably applies to Calcutta 
equally with^Madras. , 


Smith, W. Owston. 

In a few largo colleges such as Presidency, Calcutta, they havo very fair O 2 >portunities 
at some times, when tho staff is kept up to tho mark and not depleted by the lecturers 
being transferred to other posts. smaller colleges, or colleges under private manage- 
ment, the opportunities are inferior. 


Stephenson, Lt.-Col., J. 

No. Peaching is given too much in tho mass'; even in many of the highest classes 
the rnumbors taught together make individual contact between teacher and student ' 
largely impossible (e.g., in M.A. English olasscs). Tho teacher usually has not time 
for weekly interviews with each student individually, or with small numbers, for 
discussion of essays and for informal and stimulating conversation. Tho highest train* ' 
ing can never be given in tho form of mass teaching. _ 
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STKWiESSoy, Lt.-Col. J.— coil*/.— SOwir.iwES, I'. W. 


The highest irniniiig includes a training in the methods of research, and the 
execution of some piece of research hj the student under the direction of the teacher. 
Tins is 1 believe seldom required in Indin-tif candidates for the Master's degree (the 
‘ Doctor’s degree, which exists thcorcUcally in many or most universities, is seldom,— 
perhaps hardly over, — taken). 

The numbers of teachers wiio are capable of giving tlio highest training is small; 
of those* who arc nctunlly taking 2I.A. classes iny impression is that tho majority are 
not personally familiar with the methods of research, and have not themselves produced 
n serious piece of scholarly work, — ond certainly do not regard it ns their duly to bo 
regularly engaged in such w'ork. 

Even leaving aside research, and looking nt class teaching only, tho highest 
teaching simply is not given in many subjoots. Tho content of tho SI.A. English 
syllobus in many universities will, I imoginc, illuslrotc this. 


Sf/DMEttSEN, P. \y. 

The e.xifiling system of univeretty education does not nlTord to young Indians 
of ability auy opportunity of obtalniug tho highest teaching. The young Indian of 
ability entering eollcgc finds himself in tho company of n large number of fellow 
students almost uneducated, who linvo succeeded in passing through a low admission 
test and arc iiicapablo of following with nny IntclJecfiial grasp a university course of 
instruction. Tho Icelurcs, so called, have therefore to bo reduced to a level bdow 
that of the average in onler to secure a rcn«oiinblc output of success, Tho standard 
put before the student in liiu intcniicdiule and gruduaio courses is n standard so low 
that no greot effort is called for and the bc^t student finds tliot academio success 
can bo ootaiued by tho smallest effort. Tho reaction upon tho staff results in^ a 
dotorioralion of toacliing. Tlio want of n soparnto tutorial staff loads the senior 
teachers of n subject with a ina.ss of inoclianical drudgery in the carrying out of 
which they lose wliolt'Ver cntinisinhtn they originally brought with them. Tho 
largo uumbers found in classes, combined with the conditions under which tho 
work has to proceed, makes real individual nttoiilion almost nn impossibility. The 
tcndciioy to transfer tho higher teaching of tho University to one centre deprives 
tho teacher of any mcentivo that may result from the securing of a few advanced 
students to carry ou work under Ida dircctiou. 

Tho degrees obtained have so deteriorated in value that a student now finds that 
only tho M.A. first class is recognised as conferring ocndemical distinction of any 
worth and fears nro olreodj' being expressed that even this will cense in n few yeots 
to confer any distinction. 

Tho whole system of education os controlled by tho University merely fastens a 
heavy load upon those who seek a substantial hall-mark of educational otficicncr. , 

M tho University would but raise the standards throughout, so that the Matn- 
culation really marked a student off os one who hod acquired a definite substrati^ 
of knowledge of facts and some limited powers of rcosoniug about them, a University 
course would hold in it some promise of affording n mental ond moral training 
having some relation to tho functions of a University. 

Tho absolute want of mental equipment in the entrants to our colleges degrades 
colleges to the level of sohools ond effects tho whole working of tho University. 
quantitative measure overridos all considerations of quality and in Uic outcome rains 
both teachers and taught. Tho wide choice offered in the questions set, if it were 
accompanied by a rigid standard of ottoinmont, would secure a valuable ndvdneo even 
in tho present general ;unsa{i8factery condition'of schools and colleges. But not only 
is tho porcontago of marks required to pass very loiv, but oven this low slandord is 
not insisted upon, supplementary considcralions being introduced when any marked 
foil in the reported success appears imminent. 

I quote from a note submitted by a member of this staff:— 

** Tho present system is like n soul-destroying machine and tho young Indian 
of ability is ruthlessly sacrificed to the mediooro student. If tho young 
, Indian of ability posses through tho system he will '.lose all his soul and 
holt of his reasoning capaei^ in tho process. It is easier to point out 
defects than suggest remedies. Tho~ aforesaid young Indian of ability 
wastes seven years of his Ufo in worthless sohools and on going to college 
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SODJIEBSEN, F. W.— SuiIRAWAUDY, ILVS SUHRAWAKDY, Z. R. ZaiiID— 
Taiucabiiusiiana, Alnliiimahopadhyayii Pbamathattath. 


suffers from the tyranny of the text-book and from the fact that the needs 
the University attends to are not his needs but those of the mediocre. In 
dealing with tms question, and with all others, it is important to realise 
iiu much the paper constitution of things that is defective, 

although possibly there could bo improvements, as the practical working 


SUIIRAWARDT, HaSSAN. 

No. Inasmuch as it does not afford opportunities for research work. There is 
a great want of healthy social intercourse between the teacher and the pupil and- the 
absence of " ’Varsitynifo ’’ is very apparent. 


SUHRAWARDY, Z. R. ZaHJD. 

a* 

No. Some of the defeefs in the present ss’stom are : — 

(а) Want of facility for research work. 

(б) Absence of well-appointed laboratories and libraries. 

(c) Absence of closer relationship between teacher and student. 

(rf) Want of encouragement for higher training duo to absence of any career other 
than in the educational line. 


Tarkabhushana, Mahamahopadliyaya Pramathanath. 

The answer to thLs question i.J, to a great extent, and with some reservations, in 
the negative, although the expression “ highest training ” will naturally bo interpreted 
in different ways by different parsons. Taken in conneotion with the motto “ Advance- 
ment of Learning ” an alumnus leaving the portals of the University would, in my opinion, 
be said to have received the highest training when ho carries away with him — 

(i) A sound body. 

(ii) Sound moral habits. 

(iii) A disintorcsted love of ideas or a genuine intolicctual curiosity. 

(iv) Logical and retentive faculties fully developed, 

(v) A mind furnished with a substantial portion of available human knowledge in 
his own department — a special culture. 

(vi) A general acquaintance with the different realms of nature and departments of 
human thought — a general culture ; and particularly, if ho intends to bo a teacher’ 

(vii) An enthusiasm for the dissemination of the knowledge acquired by himself. 

A 

The failings of the existing system in those respects would bo doteoted from the 
lollowing considerations : — 

(а) Caro of the bddy is loft by the University entirely to the inolination of the stu- . 

dents. 

(б) Rigid moral principles ore usually lacking, being replaced by opportunism or 

eccentricity. 

(c) A genuine and disinterested spirit of inquiry into their special subjoots of study 
is rarely the fruit of university oducatipn, so much so that, with a few honour- 
able exceptions, lecturers and professors are not generally seen working on 
the edge of their subjects, and are satisfied with performing their appointed 
shares in the routine of the oollogo. 

{d) A revulsion of fooling against the inconsequential subtlety and Neo-Nj’Sya 
_ logic-chopping associated with the Toh (expressed for oxampio in Dr. P. C, 
Roy’s Abuse of the Bengali Brain) has carried the present generation to the 
opposite extreme of neglecting dialcctie ouiture. Tho'pauoity and lifelessness 
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Tarkabhwsiiana, JInliriiTi.a!it)pacII)y.aya PRAiTATii^vHAra— confo?.— T hojisok, Dr. David— 

Tipple, E. E. 


of seminars and debating societies are a cause and an indication of this. 
Similarly, cram and its natural evils have brought intelligent memorising 
into disuse. 

(c) Specialisation begins under the' present regimk before the student lays up the 
requisite amount of general information. The cnoyclopmdic ideal of scholor- 
, ship contained in the conception of Acharifa seems to be passing out of our 
ken. To say that such ideal 'wos entcrtainable rrhon the circle of knowledge 
was circumscribed and the Sbasiras were capable of ea^ synthesis is not 
a sufficient answer. The University ought to promote and conserve this 
ideal. 

{f) Few students take to educational work by free choice. The profession of educa- 
tion is the last refuge of those who have missed other lucrative avenues of 
income. 


TiroMsoir, Dt. David. 

It 

I Iiavc no doubt that somewhoro in India, in most subjects, young Indians of ability 
will find full opportunity of obtaining tho highest training under the existing system of 
university education. Tire trouble is less in tiio s3’Btcm tlinn in tho fact that tho facilities 
are, mainly for financial renson.s, not general enough. Tiiis is a difficulty which time 
will eradicate. ' '' 

Tlie existing system, or rather tho carrying out of tho existing system, is, however, 
defective and fundamentally defective in the following respects 

(n) Tho standard of the matriculation examination and consequently of high school 
education is too low Avith tho result ilmt our colleges contain a large peroentage 
of youths whoso educational attainments and capacity make real univermty 
Avork diffioult if not impossblo. Hence it is that the first tAVO years of college 
life ore spent on Avfant is essentially school Avork. 

(h) Tliero is so much routine Avork to be done tliat a conscieniiouB professor, at least 
in the mofusal, finds very h'ttlo time for research, oven Avhen he hnsfodfities. 
Moreover Ids success orfailiiro as a professor is judged mainly. by his success 
or failure to secure a high peroentage of passes at tho university examinations. 

Tho first defect is perhaps unavoidable in a country Avhore education is still in its 
infancy .and whore tho supply of trained and cap.ablo teachers is hopelessly inadequate. 
The disquieting feature is the tondonoy for the standard of admission to our colleges and 
consequently of AA’ork in our schools to fall instead of to rise, ’ 

The second defect is partly an offspring of tho first defect, partly due to the fact that 
the examination system is so largely external. The external oliaraoter of the examina- 
tions is ^unavoidable so long as the Calcutta University consists of colleges scattered 
over thousands of square miles of territory as at present. The cure lies in the estah- 
lidimont of smaller unh’ersities at suitable centres. 


I 

Tipple, E. ]?. 

In considering tlie advontngos to be derived from a university education, it seems 
necessary to distinguish botAvoon the benefits duo to: 

(a) The intellectual environment, * v, 

(h) Tho social environment. . 

In English Ainiverdties the intellectual attainment, nocessaiy forapass degree, is by 
tio means high and any advantages obtainable in such cases come for tho most part under 

^ In India with its complicated oasto rules, which necessarily hamper social inter- 
' oouTso, tho benefits from (6) are naturally more limited than is the tare in England 
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Novorthcloss tilioro is no doubt that, to somo oxtont, they do exist and that they nro 
tending to break down ensto barriers. 

So far ns the “ highest training ” is concerned, this must include botli types of benefit 
and the possibilities in those directions at Indian universities are not so groat as is usually 
the case in western countries. 

In India it is generally recognised that the first two years’ work at a university is 
frankly of a school standard, and that the great majority of university students do not 
attain an intellectual level higher than that of a pass degree. It is probable that the 
total number in each year, from all the Indian universities, reaching a standard not lower 
than that of a third class Oxford or Oambridge honours degree, could be accommodated 
at a single university centre. If it wore possible to start a centre for such a purpose (i.c., 
the education of this modicum beyond the intermodiato stage) it would servo to set a 
standard for this country coiuparablo with thoso obtaining in othor lands. One of the 
chief diilicultios of educational work in India, at tho present time, lies in tho creation of 
ah educational atmosphere imbued with such a standard. Without this atniosplioro, 
more equipment in the way of staff, libraries, ]nborntorie.s, ole., *can be productive of but 
slight advance. It would, thoroforo, .seem advisable to ooncontrnto on tho production 
of such a standard at some one cent re adequately equipped. 

It has, on occasion, been stated that tho existing S3'stoni of affiliated institutions has 
boon the cause of turning many good schools into bad collogos ; without entirely agroc- 
• ing with this indictment against affiliation, it ino}' bo suggested that a reversal of tho pro- 
cess is nocossarj’ and that a serious attempt bo made to change bad collogos into good 
schools. 

At tho present time in India the highest classes in tho schools onlj' attain tho matri- 
culation standard, though some imiirovoincnt is being gradually effected by tho intro- 
duction of a school leaving oertificato examination. It is this poor standard of attoin- 
mont in tho highest classes of tho sccondai^’' schools which presents the greatest obstaclo 
to tho dovolopmout of a. standard of Indian univer.sitj’ oclucal ion coinparablo with that 
existing in tho west. 


Turner, F. C. 

I do not consider lliat the existing sj’slom of university education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunity of obtaining tho highest training. 

(«) In tho first place, there is the fundamental difficulty that there is absolutely 
no school in Bengal faud I believe in tho Provinces of Bihar and Orissa 
' and of Assam) which is fit to train its pupils up to the standard neces- 
sary for entrance on a university course, A fair number (but by no 
means tho majority) of high schools possess good buildings and a few have 
adequate libraries but they arc nearly all ill-furnished and are all deficient 
in equipment and very deficient in steff. No attempt is made to give 
the pupils a broad general education, tho teaching is from the lowest 
classes entirely subordinated to tho matriculation examination. If a pupil 
passes through tho highest class at an ago below tho minimum for Motri- 
culation, ho is not given work in advance of the rest of tho class, but is 
allowed to mark time for a year. 

(b) In the intermediate classes tho teaching work is of even a lower standard 
than it is in the schools. In foot it may be broadly stated that there is 
no attempt made at teaching these classes. In the majority of colleges 
there are between 100 and 150 students at each lecture and the lecturer 
cither dictates notes or lectures wifhout intermission throughout the hour. 
It is very exceptional for a lecturer to keep himself assured that the class 
as a whole is following him or to give any opportunity for the explanation 
of difficulties that may occur in the course of tho lecture. To students 
who have not had a thorough grounding in English in the schools and who 
- are not trained to take notes, such work is practically useless; and it is 

. not surprising that students on the whole regard lectures as a handicap 
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TnBN'En, F. C.— cojiJrf.— Vaouaspati, Sm Kantha— Victoma, Sister MArty. 


prcBoribcd by tbe university and ium to tbo foxt-books, in wbiob are to 
be found notes not inferior to ihoso dictated in class and much mote oc> 
ouratoly irritton, as the best metiiod of getting through their, exominations. 

lN,II.—TAe ttliovt ftmrli, anil iimilar tfinarlt irMeA folloie, are Ml inleinlfit to o/iplii to the eeirnee ttattee, I 
am not a teacher of teienee but tnii impreetian at principal ol a eolleje it that the telenee teacAlng it terp far 
in adeanee o) the teachinff in any artt tubjedt.] 

(e) Ibo condition of things in the B.A. pass classes dificrd in degree, but not 
in kind, from that in the iutcrinddiato classes. The students are better 
equipped in that they have passed the intermedinto exomination, the best 
conduotod of the three examinations for the pass degree; but it is' rare 
to find a student who can make adequate use of anything that con proper* 
ly be called a lecture; it is essential that tlic teacher should keep himself 
in touch with every individual in his class, an impossible condition in 
, classes as large ns they are at present. 

(d) In many colleges the evils indicated in tbo two preceding paragrophs nro 
recognised and the lectures ore supplemented by " tuition ” classes. But 
these classes commonly comprise upwards of <t0 students and the work 
done in them can differ but slightly from tfaot done in the ordinaiy 
“ lectures." 

(c) Tlio work of the B.A. honours and MA, classes is probably far better done 
than that of the pass classes. But nil students, except the very few 
brilliant students who have been able to rise above their conditions, are 
mentally stunted before they reach this stage. It must also bo stated 
that though there are a number of enthusinstio and devoted scholars 
(both Indian and European) engaged on this work, the majority of the 
lecturers nro not sufTicicntly well equipped for advanced teaching. 

(/) The pbysiquo of students who reach the higliest stages of instruoiion U, os o 
rulo, so lamentably poor os to bo a serious handicap in their work. No 
statistics hnvo, as far ns I know, been prepared, but I have no doubt what- 
ever thot the physique of students in the M.A. closscs is distinctly in- 
ferior to that of Bengalis of tbo same Ago in other walks of Ufe. 


Vaohaspati, Sm Kantha. 

No. There is not sufiicient scope for independent thinking ; more encouragement 
should bo given to students for original research work ; provision should he made for 
religious education to help formation of clmroctcr ; physical training should bo extended 
on a larger. scale; the number of hours of class-work should ho reduced and encourage- 
mont_ should bo pven for freedom of thought nudrea'ding and tho formation of students’ 
ossooifttions for literary purposes ; arrangements should bo made for tho occasional visits 
and lectures of eminent professors of foreign universities and of scholars of European - 
reputation. 

Considering the poverty of average education in tho country, I think that Iho per- 
centage of passes in the university examinations should not bo curtailed. 


ViOTOBIA, SistBT MABY. 

We do not oonsidor that tho existing system of university education docs 'oftord 
to young fodians of ability full opportunity of obtaining tho highest training. 

There is no opportunity of specialisation in acoordonco with individual tastes on indi- 
vidual linos, 

Tho number of subjects taken, tho syllabus of certain subjects, the typo of question 
sot, the excessive number of questions, all place a premium on oram. 

All language syllabuses arc too slight. 

Tho botany syllabus should be extended ; at present it does not inolnde physics 
and ehemistry ; the elements of those subjects are neoessory to the rool study of botany. 
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The mathematical ^llabus appears quite good ; but, at the oxamination, so many 
questions on book -work are introduced that it is possible to pass the examination on mere 
oram work. Wo consider that it is possible to set such papers for the examination as 
preclude cram, and necessitate a real study of the subjects taken. At present, the good 
student is at a groat disadvantage. The bad student who Icams questions and answers 
from eram booirs (sold at four to eight annas in the bazar), who pools notes with students 
from various colleges, who ivarely if ever opens a text-book or a reference book, is the 
student who is most likely to got a good pass. 


ViDYABHUSAN, RaJENDBAN^TH. 


At present the University’s solo concern is to coach students to secure a large 
number of passes ; sufficient scope is not given for intellectual culture, t .e., independent 
thinking and original research are not suiBciently encouraged. 


"Waheed, Shams-ul-UIama Abu Nasr. 

If true education means, as it does, the training of the mind, body and 
character resulting in a harmonious development of the whole, the existing system 
of University education hardly affords to young Indians of ability /uff opportunity 
of obtaining the higliest training. Under the present system attention is almost 
exclusively directed to the development of mind, which again is measured by the 
amount of success at a meohanioal examination conducted by an external machinery 
and requiring more or less a reproduction of memory. 

The main defects of the system may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) Impersonal contact of the University with the incorporated colleges. 

(b) A large number of widely separated colleges held together by an inelastic 

system of mechanical examination and by regulations. 

(c) Dominance of examination. Passing an examination is considered the goal 

of university education. In fact, the University is commonly under- 
stood as nothing more or less than an examining machinery. 

(d) Concentration of energies upon text-books and wide syllabuses imposed 

by an external agency for the purpose of examination, to the exclusion of 
-other octivities. 

(e) Falling back upon notes, summaries, digests and other devices repeated 

year after year for the ordeal of examination. 

(/) Dack of the personal guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and 
character in general. 

(g) Restricted scope of individuality in teaching and in method. 

(/i) Examination by persons not cognisant of the capabilities of the students, 
not acquainted with them nr with tlieic college record and career or 
with any side of their development except that of their power of memory as 
reproduced in their answer papers. 

(i) Lack of corporate life within the University. 

Ij) Wont of academic atmosphere and social intercourse between the teachers 
and the taught. 

(fe) Want of scientific co-operotion. i 

(l) Want of an effective tutorial system. 

(m) Lack of adequate supervision and control outside the college precincts and 

of security against undesirable neighbours. Even where there is an 
attached hostel or mess a couple of suporintohdents, not necessarily 
belonging to the college staff, with the assistance of the durwan, can 
keep the students confined within the compound during the night. Beyond 
that their supendsion is very limited. They cannot control the students' 
movements by day nor can they make sure that th«r large number of 
students are really at work in their respective rooms, not be speak of any 
organised tutorial work which they can carry on. 

VOT*. VIII 
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Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulami Abu Nasr— wnW.— Wauceb, Dr. GiiiBeut T.— Watheh, 
G. A.— Webb, The Hon’blo Mr. C. M. 


(n) Very little onre_is paid lo moral and religious education. In fact, as referred 

to in the concluding paragraph of the Government of India’s letter, 
No. 1269—1204 of the 4th September, 1011, such a system of education 
tends to dcvclopo the intellectual at the expense ol the moral and religious 
faculties. This is n most serious dcfcot jn the present system of education. 
It may bo noted in this connection that moral instruction, without-- 
reference to religion or based on a utilitarian point of view, is not so 
effective or appealing to Indians, mere partiouharly to Musalmans: I 
agree with Mr. Archbold that ** ‘ moral text-books ' have a somewhat 
forbidding sound, and I must confess, that I am not a believer in moral 
teaching as apart from religious basis. It rather suggests a roundabout 
way of doing things.” 

(o) Inadequate provision for physical culture. 


"Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

No. Tho highest training can only bo obtained from first-rate teacbers, with 
good equipment in libraries and laboratories. A university teacher is not first-rate 
unless lie has a high standard of knowledge and great enthusiasm for his subject, 
and is continually carrying on research in it. The ^andard of a university teaiweT 
in India is not nearly as iiigli as that of an avarage Cambridge college lecturer, 
and far lower than that of a Cambridge professor. Englishmen do not come out 
to the educational service of India if they can get a moderately good appointment 
at home, and the few Indians of really high scientific ottainments are tempted to 
join tho Civil Service by its much bettor prospects. 

Again the climate of most educational centres is very pernicious in destroying 
in Englisbmon and Indians aliko tho energy required for resonrch, and there is 
nowhere to bo found tho stimulus of a ‘ school * like that of Sir J. J. Thomson at 
Gambridgo or Professor Buthorford at Manchester. 


"Wathbn, G. a. ' 

I consider that the existing system fails to ailjrd full opportunity of ob:aining the 
highest training (my exporionoo is entirely limited to tho Punjab so far as India is 
ooncornod, and in Europo to Cambridgo, Paris and Bonn). To apply tho word nnivor- 
sity to most of thoaffiliatodeoUegosof tho Punjab, is to use a misnomar. Tho existing 
system suffers booauso it is an apex without a pyramid. Thoro are no schools oorrospond* 
ing in tho least to tho kind of schools in tho wost whoso best boys can obtain open 
university soholarships. Any intolligont boy of fiftom can matricnlato in this University 
and tho offoot of limiting tho ago has boon to keep boys marking time at school and not 
to improve tho standard of teaching in the sohools. 


Webb, The Hon’blc air. 0. M. 

» 

Without possessing any detailed knowledge, I have a general impression that tho 
existing system is deficient in being too, purely intellectual or cultural and not safSoiontly 
scientific and vocational. A cultural system of university training is perhaps" the highest 
type of training, provided 

(a) Tlie students havp a high degree of intcllootual curiosity : 

(h) Tho students are hot Lkoly to bo thrown into the stress of a stronnons sbrnggls 
for oxistonoe. 

I doubt if these conditions are fulfilled in Bengal ; they certainly are not in Burma. In 
B Job eirourastanoos I thinkit should be frankly admitted that while tho nniroraty oonrse 
should be designed to give tho highest possible intellootual and cultural training, it should 
be based on a preparation for the vocation a student intends to pursue. His profestion 
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or calling mil he the most potent influence in his life, and it is through the preparation 
dor, and exercise of, bis professional duties that the highest intellectual development can he 
given. The divorce ot culture from vocation reacts unfavourahly in hoth directions. 
Culture becomes arid and pedantic, and professional duties become mere drudgery and 
'routine. 


Whitehead, The Eight Eev. H. 

The main difSculty in the way of reforms in the existing system consists in. the large 
mumher of students in the colleges, -\rho arc not flt to receive a university education. 
About 70 per cent, of the students who now go to tiie University are incapable of studying 
'the subjects as they ought to be studied at a university and cannot be taught 
in the way in which the ablest students ought to be taught ; and both the methods of 
lieaching and the methods of examining are necessarily adapted to the majority. Until 
Tthese students can be excluded from the college classes it is practically impossible for the 
best students to be properly taught ; at the same time the education given is not really 
suitable for the majority. The o^y remedy seems to me to be to improve the high schools 
•and enable them to give a type of education fitted for the majority of the students 
that now go, to the University and to raise the standard of the entrance examination 
end of all the university examinations above the entrance. Until this is done, I doubt 
whether any great improvement can be made in the university system of education, so as 
to enable young Indians of ability to obtain the highest training. The only alternative, 
I think, is to lea'ra the present system for pass students as it is, endeavouring to adapt 
it more to the needs of the majority, and then to try and build up a better system of edu* 
cation for the abler students by developing the honours courses as fully as possible. 


Williams, Eev. GtArfield. 

The answer is in the negative. 

(a) Under the present system "young Indians of ‘ability ” ore herded together for 
instructional purposes u-ith “ 3 'oung Indians of little or no ability." The pace 
of a class in the better colleges is the pace of the average boy, and in the worse 
colleges is the pace of the slowest boy. In the better collies, especially 
where teaching is undertaken by Europeans or by Indians who do some- 
thing other than merely dictate notes, the great majority of students who are 
incapable of profiting by university education simply “ go to the wall ” and 
swell the ranks of the army of ‘ failed X\ A.’s ’ and ‘ failed B. A.’8.’ 

In the worse colleges the whole teaching descends to the level of the worst 
students, and tee “ young Indian of ability ” gets pushed down to thatfevd ; 
often with the result that he becomes a “ Packer ” and uses energies which, 
might have subserved the purposes of intellectual attainment for other and 
less worthy ends. 

<h} Apart from the gathering together of good and bad in one class, the very fact 
that the method of teaching adopted for these “ young Indiana of ability ” is to 
' herd them together in classes which often number over 1 00 students and 
sometimes even 200, makes education, qua-education, impossible. It is not as 
though these huge classes were of the nature of comses of lectures delivered 
by some lecturer of repute and supplementary to other educational methods 
famiUar to those acquainted with European and -Amerienu universities. In 
Calcutta these huge classes are for the most part the only dorice used. It is 
the considered opinion of the writer of this note that plough they succeed in 

■p 9. 
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Wiu-IAM'!, Rf'V. GAiu’iEi.n — fonftt. 


imparting n certain nmoiinl of information to tho “ young Indian of ability " 
they sneered in f^ucathiff none. To tlio young Indian of Httlo ability,~».f,, 
llic majority who attend them— they aro worse than useless. The information 
which anelj collect is garbled and thc}*cnicrgocompnrntivelj’ iiseles,? members 
of aocifty nilti a sense of injury. And when their parents realise tlieir futi- 
lity, incapabtc ns they arc of ro-enfering the old economy of the Indian 
family or of carving out a way for tliem selves in the grc.it world beyond the 
Ijoundaries of that Indian family, these parents feel injurc<I too. And they do 
not blame their sons, nor do they blimp Uto Ujuversity, they blame Govern- 
ment — the traditional scapcgo.it. 

(c) For all practic<il i>Hri>o«cs tho present system of class teaching in Calcutta Uni- 

versity involves 

(i) Tho teaelier's ignoraneo of the student (often oven of hia name) and all that 

the Inch of personal contact between te.iehcr and t.itight involves. (Only 
those who know tho imspiratinn of a teachcr'B friendship can estimate thn 
magnitude of this di<i<tter. and in csttiuating it ihty must remember that 
thin boy has never even had it in his sclmnl), 

(ii) Qlie teacher’s lack of ncqnnintnnco with the studeats* pariiciilar difficulties 

w'hicli eontrihutei to the inadequacy even of his lectures. 

(iii) Tlie impoMiliility of any adequate written work. 

It is nlino?t impossible to iinngino what fliis means. For instance, try and think 
of giving any idea of the innintiig and fcojxs of liistory and any conception 
of liiMorieal method simply by means of ret lectures and dielalion of 
notes, Xo es 'ays, with tho personal correction and estimation of the Fame, 
are |iossiii!e. If attempted, the work of the te,iciicr miiFt ncccssirily be of 
Ihonjost perfunctory kind. 

(iv) The likelihood that even this sole method of imparting instruction will come 

inflnitely far short of its possible educational attainment on occount 
of;— 

(1) Liekof discipline in thocLiss. 

(2) Lick of riictorical j»ow cr on tho part of tho teacher. 

(3) Lick of Icnowlcdgo on tiio part of the teacher. 

(•1) Lack of tcaciung aijility on the part of tho toachcr. 

(S) Lack of preparation for it on tho part of tho tcaclicr. 

Everything depends on the teacher, and however good ho may be at first, tlic 
flj'stcm usually destroys all possibility of development in him. 

If tho {mints FHgge.stcd hero have any validity, it must bo obvious that the “ young 
Indian of ability ” does not have an opportunity of obtaining tho highest 
training. 

(d) It insiy bo suggested that some of the failuro of this method is obviated by 

tho additional lectures of university profeswrs. But tliis is not the case. 
Tlicso professors do not assist the thousands of students who arc having the 
foundations of their university education laid in the early years of their 
collcgo life, and by the lime such students of rcasonahlo ability might be 
supposed to be able to apprcckito more advanced lectures, tho majoritj’ of 
them have bad their ontbnsinsms damped and their capacities ruined by tlio 
training they have received, 

(fl) Under this Iiead I group certain contributory causes of failure, most of which are 
dealt with in detail later, such as : — 

(tt) Tlio inadequaej' of the social life of tho University. 

(b) The inadequacy of tho nthlotio lifo of tho University. 

(c) Tho b.idncss of the surroundings in w'hich tho student works. 

(J) Tho incnijajjity of tho student to snj^lomcnt lectures by tho use of a library 
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(e) The pressure of family affairs, to alleviate wliich tlie University does not do 
even the little that it might, 

(/) Last, but by no means least, — ^indeed probably the most potent factor of all — 
the absolute failure of his school career to fit him for higher studies in the 
Universitj'. This must be mentioned at this point because the University 
undoubtedly contributes to this by its Matriculation examination. 

Note.— An InstrucUrQ comparison 

The only present day university teaching that I can find which is in any way analo- 
gous to that given in Indian universities is that of the Spanish ecclesiastical universities. 
On the whole, the results of the education given in these Spanish universities is amazingly 
good, and the results of that given in the Calcutta University are amazingly bad. A com- 
rparison of the two typos may therefore be expected to shed some light on the problem, 
iln both cases : — 

(1 ) Classes are large. 

(2) Lectures (often little better than dictation of notes) arc the solo means of impart- 

ing instruction. 

(3) There is no contact between teacher and pupil. 

(4) Libraries (in Spain for ecclesiastical reasons) arc of little use to the student. 

(5) The teaching is in a foreign language. (Li Spain in Latin, in Calcutta in English.) 

In Spain the result's are remarkable. Within the limits of a fairly largo intellectual area 
confined by ecclesiastical dogma, a very sound training is given and real scholors are 
produced in considerable numbers. In India no such result is to bo seen. Is this duo to 
the fact that an Indian boy is of an altogether inferior calibre mentally 7 Those of us who 
have come into contact with the -Indian boy are quite convinced that this is not so. At 
the age of eight to t( n he affords as good intellectual material as the boy of any other 
nation. It will be useful then to state the differentia between the two systems. 

In Spain . — ^Tho previous school tr.aining is dividetl into two parts, the second port of 
■which is a definite training preparatory to university education. 

Parents consult the school master as to whether the boy is likely to profit by the teach- 
ing in the secondarj' school and practically invariably follow the teacher’s advice. 

In the secondary school, by a process of yearly school examinations, those unfit for 
■university education are rigourously weeded out so that very few succeed in entering the 
.university who are not fit for it. 

In the university the course is much longer than in the Indian university and the 
process of weeding out the imfit continues during the early months of the university career. 
The professors^ opinion concerning unfitness is alwoys accepted by the parents. 

No political, social or economic considerations affect decisions made in respect of 
the commencing or continuing of a university career. 

In these ecclesiastical universities, the students livo in hostels under a most rigourous 
disciplina 

Tlie teachers are real specialists in their subjects. Even so, the Spanish student bitterly 
■complains of his lack of personal contact with professors who feci it beneath their dignity 
to “ descend ” to tutorial work or friendly relations with their pupils, and the rigidity of 
■the system is always felt to bo a hard yoke. 


Williams, L. F. Rushbeook. 


It is quite impossible to dissociate the problems of school education from those 
•of university education, and a necessary preliminary to university reform is a reform of 
the school system. 
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Such ft reform diould entail 

(o) The reduction of many inferior collies to the grade of pre-university institutions. 

(5) The diversion from the University of the thousands of students who seek its- 
portals to obtain a “ ticket ” for the lottery of Government service. 

(c) The provimonofasoimd school education, up to the age of 18 or 19, at the head- 

quarters of every district. 

But if, for the purposes of the Commission, it is desirable to conceive of university 
education as a watertight compartment, artificially isolated from the larger whole to 
which it belongs, the principal defects under which the present system labours may be 
thus outlined 

(a) The “ affilia tin g university,” extending over a wide territorial area, is little more 
than an aggregation of separate colleges. These colleges, with their slender 
resources, inadequate equipment and overburdened staff, are compelled to do 
the work of “pocket ’’universities. They have to teach too many subjects. 
Naturally they teach thm badly. 

(6) These multitu^ous college staffs, all working upon the same lines, are wasteful 
in effort and inadequate in performance. Specialisation becomes impossible, 
because the college professor, overburdened by the number of his pupils and by 
the necessity of covering the whole range of his subject, has neither the in- 
ducement nor the opportunity to undertake higher study. Fnrtlier, it is a 
common experience tliat whre^e a college professor has acquired a reputation 
for original work, he has done sc at the cost of stinting the energy devoted' 
to his ordinary teaching. 

(c) This failure of college profes sors to specialise, resulting as it does from the scatter' 
ing of the available teaching resources o'f the UDiversity over a wide areo 
is a serious thing for the Indian student. *In every subject he has to content 
himself with the lectures of one or two professors, who have to cover so much 
ground that the’r efficiency suffers. Ho has no opportunity of attending the- 
lectures of experi's, who have made themselves masters each of a small 
branch of a great subject. 

(d) Owing to the intimacy of the connection which at present exists between a uni- 

vermty career and Government servioe, the colleges are crowded witi) studenia 
who have no interest in learning, no intellectual qualification for admissioa 
to tiie University, and no capacity to profit, save financially, by such tiaui- 
ing as they receive. The pressure exerted by these overwhelming numbers 
of intellectually inferior students would have exercised an evil effect upon 
'-miany systems of higher education far more robust than anything Eadia can 
boast. 

(e) On the one hand, the average student is so badly prepared for entrance to 
University that in his first two years ho is doing sohool-work; on the o*' 
hand, the training ho receives in tlie isolated college which represents all' 
ever sees of the University, is not such as to supplement the defects in '•*' 
■intellectual equipment. 

(/) As an inevitable result of this system of " pocket universities.” scattered up ■ 
down the country, the defects in the average library to which the arts stud- 
has access, are only equalled by the defects in the laboratory where ’ 
science student is ejected to work. Government has spent thousands 
pounds upon libraries and laboratories : but iustead of creating half-a-*’ 

*' first class universily libraries and a similar number of good university Isi*. 

tones, the money has been dissipated in the creation of hundreds of fifth-i 
libraries and worthless laboratories in inferior colleges. 

(?) collies sit^ted in the university town should be corporate bodies ni' 
the wider umty of the University. The Univermty must control all • 
leaving merely tutorial funotions to such membera of the college staffs 
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not occupy nnivoraity teaching posts. The University need not regulate 
conditions of residence in tho colleges, hut must exercise effective control 
over tho discipline of students, and must be recognised as superior to tho 
college authorities in all oases where a conflict between tho two bodies may 
arise. Corporate life in the college, with its attendant social inffuences, 
must not, however, be allowed to suffer and college traditions, where these 
exist, should bo safeguarded. Where oollcgo traditions are not strong, cr 
where an entire reorganisation of the existing system is possible, the 
American plan of identifying particular colleges with tho headquarters of 
university departments, has much to recommend it. Whether this be adopt- 
ed or not, there must be for oil colleges n common system of university 
lectures, a common university library, organised in departments as conve- 
nience suggests, common vmiversity laboratories, and common university 
institutions such ns clubs, playing fields, literary and athletic associations. 

The University can cxcicisc no sort of control over colleges lying in other centres 
of population. Until these centres can developc universities of their own, tho University 
must admit students of mofussil colleges to its examinations, but it cannot assume respon- 
ability for tho instruction of suoh students. 

Tho University cannot undertake the supervision of outlying colleges without 
undue waste of time and dissipation of resources. It must leave these colleges to the opera- 
tion of natural selection, while giving every facility for students from such colleges to 
present tliemselvcs ns external students at university examinations. 

So far as colleges incorporated in tho now typo of centralised University aro con- 
cerned tho acsigning of courses and the conduct of examinations, are functions of the 
University and not of tlie college. In respect of tho mofussil colleges which send up 
their students for examination, it should bo tho aim of tho University to give them all 
possible freedom by the prescription of well-planned and clastic courses of Bt^c]3^ 

A new centralised teaching University in Calcutta should not concern itself with 
colleges not incorporated, savo in so far as it must admit their students ns “ external " 
candidates to its examinations. Eefore any radical reform of higher education is possible 
many of tho mofussil colleges must hecomo institutions of pre-university standard : 
those which survive will ultimately, wo hope, dovelopo into true universities, llcan- 
while, tho new centralised universities must adroit c.vtcmal students, but leave tho un- 
incorporated colleges to conduct themselves ns they sec fit. 


Woedswoeth, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

Eo. Students do not learn to work for themselves except in tho highest classes 
(M.A. and M.Sc.), and even there not to any great degree. Tho majority can merely 
listen to lectures and Icam up notes. Few dcvelopo any capacity of mastering books 
ioitbemselvcB, andinsuebBubjeetBUB, c.g., blstory, lew are able Xa examine originai 
material, or to arrive at judgments from the examination of different views and interpre- 
tations. Ourstudents aim at tho amassing of information rather than at the develop- 
ment of mental habits and attitudes. This I ascribe to : — 

(a) The educational traditions of the country. * 

(b) Linguistic difficulties. 

(c) Unsatisfactory education in schools. 

(d) Size of classes. 

(e) Poor equipment of libraries in books and accommodation for readers. 

(/) Unsatisfactory ourricula, including the custom of prescribing deffnite hoolcs 
^ for examination purposes. 

(ff) General lack of quietness among students except when professors aro present. 

(ft) Extensive manufacture of keys, summaries, etc. '• 
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ZAOOAniAn, K. 

My answer to tho first part is '* No.” The following aro, it seems to me, some of 
the chief points in which the existing conditions demand drastic ohnngo : — 

(a) Most of tho colleges, at least in Calcutta, arc, in size, uaiversitics ; several have 
well over a thousand students. TJioro are two reasons for this overcrowing, 
first, tho fact that room has to bo found somowhoro for tho many thousands 
who pass tho Mitrioulntion ovory year: secondly, the financial extgoneios 
of oollogos, ospocially private colleges, which render largo numbers a matter 
of necessity and occasionally of profit. But, there can be no doubt, that 
educational oflioioncy suffers terribly from overcrowding. Tho college con 
never moot together as an entity ; its corporate character is a '' legal fiction 
Only a small proportion of tho students can reside in college hostels ; for only 
a fraction can. athletic facilities bo provided. There can ho little oollcgo fife 
apart from lectures ; and tho classes arc very largo. No tutorials aro possible, 
and the students can never come into personal contact with the tcaohets. 
After all, tho pcrsonol dement is tlio most influential in education. Unless 
there aro tutorials, Plato’s fajmken word,” which can qii&stion and answer 
and defend itself, has no play ; it is the dead written or dictated svord that is 
tho educative agency — a very imperfeot one. A S 3 ’’stem that docs its lest to 
oliminato porsonalit)* is self-condemned. 

{h) Tho University is really a school. What I moan is that it tends to be dominated 
throughout by school mothofls of work. I speak onlj' of arts teaclung, not 
of seioneo. But in arts, tho initial fault is the low standard of tbo matricula- 
tion oxainination which admits a man to tho Univorsit}’. Closely connected 
is tho faot that j’ou maj’ bo a raonibor of the Univorsit}’ at the mature ago of 
si.vtcon. Tho inevitable result is that tho intermedinto dnssos have to bo 
taught in exactly the same vray ns classes in sohool. Soliool methods, thus in- 
troduced, are never really discarded. To C.alcntta might be appliedTrith per- 
fect fitness what was written long ago of the old English universities, that the 
“ seats of knowledge have boon for the most part bcrctoforo, not bboratories 
ns they ought to be, but onlj' eekooU w’horo some have taught and all tho 
rest subscribed.” In tho multitude of lectures, thought is lost. TJiouglit is 
the very life and spirit of a traiverait j', but j'Oii cannot think to much purpose 
in crowded class-rooms ; and tho Calcutta student is not often taught to think, 
nor does ho need to. The critical spirit which di^]^irainat93, discards, seleots 
for itself is never inoulcatcd ; there is somotliing very like tho medieval rever- 
ence for the scrijila verba. The ordinary student never learns to do his 
work for himself ; tho lecturer is expected to cover the whole ground. I 
know of an M A. student who cliangcd lus ‘ special subject ’ for tho solo 
reason that the lecturer oflcrcd only tutorial help, instead of lectures, on a 
oertain part of tho subject. Students, oven ‘post-graduate’ students, 
soarcolj' over take down notes for themselves. The unfortunate Iccturei 
who fools ho has anything worth sajring is compelled to dictate notes, word 
by word. Indeed, some Jeoturers do very little or nothing more. ’ It seems 
strange that in a country' with printing presses, this sort of tiling should 
happen. Many students are incapable oven of finding out the 'right books 
* to read for themselves ; it is part of tho lecturer’s duty to toll them exootly 
what and how many pages to read. M. A. students some times ask for mere 
analyses of prescribed books, wldch they fnncjr to bo too difiicult. If all this 
• is not sohool work and method, what is 7 

<c) Tho ease of tho ordinary teacher is equally sad. I say ‘ ordinary ’ advisedly* 
not moaning to include the newly appointed body of ‘ post-graduate ’ lee- 
tiirors- Thera is no co-operation in leoturing between the different colleges, 
and each oollcgo has to have a self-complcto staff. The result is that the 
oollegq^toaoKer is ho'avily overworked and has perhaps to give 16 or 20 lootnres 
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. a wook. Ho is loft noithor timo nor energy for special studios of his o^m 

and often does not ovon keep abreast of the latest results in his own depart* 
luont. Ho is like a gramophone that re-plays the old records. Ho ia a lecturer 
but often not a student. In such an atmosphere, no academic tradition can 
grow ; there can bo notliing like a real sonior oommon room. There is none 
of the stimulus and intollootual osJiilaration of a real uniyorsity. The absence 
of tutorials and the fact that ho oan meet his students individually only in 
the corridor and between lectures, as a rule, takes away half the joy and 
- attraotion of the teacher’s vocation. The most glorious, exacting and personal 
of all professions becomes as mechanical as keeping accounts. 

Add to all this the fact that, under the new * post-graduate ' scheme, the college 
lecturer as such, with a few exceptions, is degraded to an inferior position and can never 
take part in the liighost university work. Whatever reasons there may be, the fact 
remains that thero are now two classes of teachers in tho Uinvorsity — an nnfranchised 
class of “ Helots ” who have tho greater share of teaching work and are more numerous, 
but have no voice in tho direction of affairs ; and a superior class who monopolise tho 
highest work, set tho standards, and arc, as a rule, tho examiners. And it is not easy to 
gain tho franoliisa Tills pcrmancnfrrologation to an inferior grade is not exactly stimula- 
ting to those wlio suffer from it. Surely it is as demoralising to liavo responsibility with- 
out power as to oxoreiso power without responsibility. Further, tho college students 
<Io not, as a rule, over have the ohanoc of being taught by tho men who arc doing tho 
highest work. 

(d) Then I should mfention tho dominance of education by examinations and the 
sorainblo for degrees. (See my answer to question 0 |or elaboration.) This is 
corrupting in tho highest degree and really poisons tho very fountains of 
learning. “ Arithmetic,” says Plato in tho Popublic, “ is an excellent preli- 
minary to pliilosophic study, if pursued for tho love of knowledge and not in 
tile .spirit of a shopkeopor.” Tliis goes to the root of tho matter — for in 
Calcutta, not only arithraotio but oven divine philosophy itself is too often 
pursued in tho mercantile spirit. In consequence, the scaroh is usually 
abandoned at an early stage, because the real object, wliioh was something 
else, has been obtained. Even tho courses of study presuppose that when a 
man has taken his degree, ho will study no more. There is nothing left for 
him to study, at least in his o^vn subject. In history, for instance, tho unfortu- 
nate B. A. honours student urill, according to tho new curriculum, have to study 
the wliolo liistory of tho world -vvith insignificant exceptions. That is his 
work for two years, and that is practically the whole of bis work with tho 
exception of a doubtful and hazardous topic hko tho “ History of Intellectual 
Development ” or tlie ” Economic Interpretation of Histoiy.” The Councils 
of the University are wise in their generation. They understand rightly 
that culture is not tiio primary aim of many students ; and they determine 
that they shall bo forced to imbibe as much Imowicdgo as it is possible to 
impart, a complete bird’s-eye view of some groat tract of human learning. It 
is a pity that the student is not also given a real interest in the subject, 
has no proprietary possession of even an aero or tw'o. Under the new ILA. 
ourrioulum he may even he equipped with a *' Philosophy of History ” for no 
extra charge 1 Tho syllabuses are omuprehensive without being educative. 

ie) Tho conditions under wliich tho mass of students live and work are not by any 
' means altogether satisfactory (see my onswors to questions 17, 18, 19). 

(/) Tho absence of a distinct university atmosphere — an absence very palpable 
to one who comes from Oxford or Cambridge for instance — is a serious loss- 
In Calcutta, tho University is lost in tho city. There are any number of rules 
and regulations, time-tables and ouiiicula, professors and students — but there 
is no distinotivo ‘ ethos.’ There may he certain advantages in tliis associa- 
tion with a big city, chiefly for sciontifio and tecliiu'oal studies, and ovon in 
literary and philosophical studies, the intimate conneotion with real life in its 
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many aspects is a valuablo tost of tlicoiy and a distinct gain in many vays. 
It is true that an noadomio atmosphoro may produce a crop of bcantifuf 
theories unotouded by a single fact but, on the other hand, such an atmos> 
phero is of immense advantage in ombe^ying and preserving a university 
spirit, in maintaim'ng traditions and in iniluoncing the members of the Univer- 
sity profoundly oven ^vhon no book is read and no word spoken. 

(p) Finally, in the administration of the University at present, the colleges and the 
teachers have a comparatively subordinate position. Many colleges ate 
entirely unrepresented ; whllo many members of the Senate have no parti- 
cular academic qualiilcntions or interests jnsrhaps. It seems to mo that the 
controlling voice in the University should bo that of the eollegcs and the 
tonchors. 

To sum up : a man may bo n member of (he Calcutta University and take his degree 
without over having read any books besides his text and lecture notes ; without over having 
oxobanged a word outside the class room rrith a single teacher ; without ever hoving 
wasted a single moment on games or exerted himself more violently than by a gentle 
promenade round Collcgo Square Tank ; without over basing been infected by any ill- 
judged enthusiasm for learning ; and, worst of all, ilithout over having belonged to a 
single club, society, guild or fraternity of any sort whatever, that is, without having had 
any real interests in which two people could associate. This may bo nn exaggeration, 
hut how near it is the truth in a good many oases, lot others judge. 




QUESTION 2, 


Do yoa consider that university training at its best involves — 

{a) that the students should be placed under the personal guidance of teachers of 
first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects ; 

[b) that the teachers and students alike should have access to Trell-appointed libraries: 

and laboratories ; 

(c) that there should be a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study ; and 
{d) that the teachers should have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent 

investigation in their own subjects ? 

If you share this view as to the functions of a university, do yon consider that the ideal 
is attained or attainable under the existing system in Bengal ? If you hold that the standard 
indicated above cannot fairly be applied, please explain your reasons for this conclusion. 


ANSWERS. 

Abdurrahman, Dr. 

The present system of teaching is not vital but mechanical. The teacher is not visible 
behind the books. Books are dead. The word of a great teacher is full of life and life- 
giving. 

Teaching should, aS it is all over the world, be made personal. The professor should 
not be a veliicle of text-books, but the source of knowledge. This alone will make educa- 
tion life-stuff assimilable by living human nature. There are two causes which prevent 
it in India. The first is that the professors are required to lecture to classes and not 
on subjects. The second is that the majority of them are men who cannot even impart, 
let alone, discover knowledge. 

The Indian universities should now grow out of their public school ways and respond, 
to the Zeitgeist and the enlarged intellectual vision of the people. 

Only such Indian and non-Indian teachers should be selected to fill the professorial 
offices as have acquired an established reputation for learning and have attained a high 
standard of eminence and ability. In China and Turkey, where education is being re- 
organised they do not employ any person as professor unless he is a reputed man of talents 
of their own country or a person who has been a professor in a foreign university. Again 
they do not select their teachers from England or France or Germany or any other one 
country. In China and Turkey professors arc men who have taught in the universities 
of Berlin, London, Geneva, Upsala, Pest and Chicago. 

Such professors should deliver lectures which should be open to all the members of 
the University who are among the students of that subject. There should be no “ sohool-- 
boys’ limit ” of sixty or hundred students to a professor and division of students into the 
first, second, third, fourth, and other years. In Germany in every university some ord- 
inary professors have to lecture to classes of four hundred or five hundred students. If 
the acoustic arrangements of the auditoria are perfect, this causes no inconvenience cither 
to the lecturer or the hearer. Henri Bergson lectures to about a thousand scholars in 
the College de France. 

In this way in place of every four or five professors, such as the Calcutta University 
has now, it is possible to have a celebrated and eminent philosopher, scientist, jurist or 
scholar. 

The work which is now done by the present professors can be left over to the tutors 
and assistants. Th^ will, wherever necessary, supplement the lectures of the professora 
with PraUika and will actively engage in conversation and discussion with the students. 

The professors themselves will also come into intimate and close relation with the- 
students in their seminars. The choice of the ground-work of the lecture may be left 
to the professor and he may choose a classic on the subject or make use of an original 
scheme of his own. 
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AmT A-nj Khabihudimn — ^Ahmad, Sayid AsHBAmBDiN, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur— 
Ahmed, Maulvi Khabibdddin— Ahmed, Tasumdddin, Khan Bahadur. 


Ahmad, Khabiruddiit. 


Tho standard of university training indicated in this question is not attained for 
;the following reasons among others : — 

(i) The teachers and the taught do not generally mix freely and consequently the 
young students fail to imbihe the higher and nobler attributes which alone 
can make them in after life useful and contented citizens. ^ 

,(ii) Teachers instead of utilising their spare time in independent research or investi- 
gation or in improving their store of knowledge, utilise their timo in writing 
notes for publication or in private tuition. 

'’(iii) Freedom of thinking and teaching are not possible for obvious reasons, 

,(iv) Indian students require healthy surroundings and guidance in the right direction 
from those among whom they live and move. 

(v) Teaching has been “ unduly subordinated to examination.” 

Bengal wants residential universities at different centres or at least two for the present, 
■miz., one for JSast Bengal and another for IVesfc Bengal. These universities should take 
upon themselves the responsibilities of taming out genuine literary^nd scientific scholars 
.and moulding the character of Indian youths. Professors of high attainments would 
ithereby come in contact with the students and thus improve their mental and moral 
•culture. I do noli, however, mean that these nniversities should supplant the existing 
•University. An examining university is also necessary in the interests of those Indian 
students who arc not in a position to bear the cost of residential univeraities'and who are 
less ambitious. The examining university should also prepare for the various avocations 
•of life. 


Ahmad, Sayid Ashrafdddin, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur. 

(a), (k). (c) aiid(<l) Yes. - • 

Under the existing system in Bengal the ideal is not attainable. The area covered 
under the University is too large and unwieldy. This ideal can be attained only m- 
a smaller area where colleges aro situated close to' one another so as - to afiord pro- 
fessors and students opportunities of coming into contact with one another frequently, 
and working for this realisation of a common ideal in consonance with one another and m 
a compact body. If tho present University be split up into so many diileront seS^on- . 
tabled units and left to work and develope independently with this one all embracing 
common ideal, then, and then only, can it serve tho purpose. If not, I am afraid the 
ideal aimed at cannot bo obtained under the present system. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Khabiruddin. 

I consider that university training at its best involves all the four conditions 

mentioned in (a), (b), (c) and (d). ^ n /i 

Under the existing system of university ednoation the ideal is not at ail attamea, 
but is attainable by properly organising the colleges and other ednoationol faomties. 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khau Bahadur. 
(6),^c) and (i) My answer is in the affirmative. 
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Ahmed, Maulvi, Tassadduq. 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassadduq. 

(a), (1), (c) and (d) I fully share with the Oommisaion their view as to the functions, 
of a university as sot forth. I feel that a university should indelibly leave it& 
stamp on the character of its alumni. 

I regret to say that the ideal, as ‘indicated here, is neither attained nor attainable- 
under the existing system. Where a professor has to lecture to a class consisting ot a 
large number of young men, 90 per cent, of whom he knows, perhaps, by face only, what 
more can we expect than that the students will be clever enough to take down sufScient 
notes to enable them to pass an examination prior to their entering into some public 
service 7 If there is no community of feeling between the teacher and the taught, it is 
the fault of neither ; because under the existing system it is idle to expect anything better 
than what we get. The age at which our men enter into the University (sixteen is the- 
present minimum) is the most oritical in a man’s life. At such an age our boys are- 
thrown together, by hundreds, in surroundings which are, in most cases, unfamiliar and 
perhaps inhospitable, without any proper guidance, without a helping hand, without a. 
sympathetic friend. The teacher can be all this to them^ but unfortunately it is physically 
impossible for the teacher to attend individually to such a large number of boys as are- 
placed under him. 

As regards libraries and laboratories, we find that our students make use of them' 
only so far os will enable them to pass the university examinations. In many 
colleges, again, libraries and laboratories are not so well-equipped as one would wisb. 
The obvious reason for this is want of sufficient funds. 

Freedom of teaching and of study cannot possibly be introduced where the whole system- 
is dominated by the terror of examination. The boy knows that he must satisfy his 
examiner in certain prescribed matters, and the teacher knows that he must coach his. 
boy so that the latter may prove successful at the university examination and thus add 
to his reputation os a good teacher. I do not mean to condemn examinations whoUy as 
they are one of the best means of testing a boy’s acquirements, but feel that a system, 
might bo evolved by which, even after satisfying the requirements of an examination 
we could have sufficient latitude, both in teaching and in study. I have personal know, 
ledge of a case in which a professor never touched the books prescribed for a particular 
examination, yet he covered the whole syllabus in the course of two years, and himself 
exercised, and allowed his students to exercise, sufficient freedom in the matter of pur- 
suing the course of studies. The students wore none the worse at the final examin- 
ation for this deviation from the beaten track, while, on the other hand, they learnt 
many things by themselves, with only occasional advice from the professor. This may 
be an exceptional case, but I maintain that things will much improve if this freedom. 
were exercised in all educational institutions and opportunities given for it. 

The teachers, as I have noted above, are overworked, and so no independent investi- 
gation is possible for them. Even where there are the oapacity and leisure, there are not 
sufficient moans at hand to carry it on, e.g., libraries and laboratories. 

The ideal, as indicated by the Commission, is not attainable under the existing system. 

I wish I could at once say that it was quite possible to apply the standard, but there 
is one drawback and that is a formidable question of money. India is decidedly a 
poor co\mtry, and a university education of the type sot forth by the Commission means, 
money — ^money that we can hardly expect from our middle class men," who form the 
bulk of the population and, as the backbone of the society, supply the largest number of 
our university men. Wealth pzr capita hero in India is much less than in many 
European countries, and it is not wise to apply the same standard too rigorously to 
countries which are widely divergent in many respects and specially where monetary ques- 
tions are affected. But 1 am not hopeless. Thirty' years back very few of us would think, 
of spending Rs. 30 to Es. 40 per month for the education of one boy. This wo are doing 
to-day, though perhaps stinting ourselves othenvise. A time will come when, with the 
growth of individual wealth in our country, men will not find! t so difficnlt to spend more. 
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But this question of rnising tho cost of education nt once shuts out many aspirants 
to n university oduention, and this would mean nothing short of n disaster to the com* 
inunity to wliicli I belong. Miihnintnndans have taken kindly to higher cducatfou only 
tomntly. 'Ihcir slowness in taking advantage of lire existing educational system bos boon 
.sought to be explained in many ways and their recapitulation hero is u^eles3. Tho fact, 
Jiowovor, lies there that tho Mussalinnns who form more than half tho population of tho 
'orovinoc, are backward in the field of highor education. Any attempt to raise suddenly 
the standard of university education and thus make it more costly, would iiutomitiaally 
.oheok tho recent progress amongst the Muhammadans. It ia not bo much Irota 
philanthropic motives as from the administrative point of view that it is necessary that tho 
jlluhammndans should not bo allowed to lag behind. Hence, if the harmonious develop- 
ment of tho country bo tho goal to be aimed nt, obstacles should not ho put in tho way of 
,tho Muhammadans fully to equip thomsolves, now that they Imvo begun to realise their 
'position in tho body politio. 

Lord Haldane in his address on tho * conduct of life ' nt Edinbtu-gh University, 
-while speaking of the undcr-graduntc, said “ Tho very degree that he has now begun to 
-n'ork for, will bo one of the coins with which ho will purchnso n position 'in life. His 
.degree — so ho thinks, and it is welt that ho should think so — will ho a corlificatc of accom- 
plishment which ho will bo able to wave liko n banner in tho struggle for life.” 

Again, according to the same authority, tho highc‘-t education in tho country' should 
-bo open to the children of the poor as well as of tho rich, because, genius is as often 
found among the humble ns among the wealthy, and no nation can afford to neglect tho 
talents of Us children. 

These remarks apply to all people of all countries and specially to the Muhammadans 

Bengal, whoso poverty is n by-word in tho country. 


Aiyer, Sir P. S. SiVASWA-ur. 

'(<*)> (^) (d) My answer is in the affirmative. ^ 

^c) The existing regulations of tho University provide n largo number of options in 
regard to tho subjects of study and in many oases merely prescribe a syllabus 
and recommend certain text-books. * In n federal university, it is not practicable 
to allow any divcigencics in regard to tho standard of instruction. Tho neces- 
sity for an extomni examination must, to some extent, detract from the freedom 
of tlm teaoher, but under tho present ciroumstanoos it seems to he unavoidabls- 


Ali, The Hon’blo Mr. Altai*. 

(a) 1 consider this hardly necessary, nor is such a method practicable when there 
is suoh a largo number of students. I am basing opinion on the assumption 
that there will bo no increase In the number of universities in the near future. 

•(h) This is certainly essential. Libraries and laboratories are indispensable to 
the acquisition of knowledge. I am of opinion that public^ libraries aro n^ 
suitable for the student in this county. educational institution shomd 

bo well equipped with an up-to-date library of its own, limited in extent to the 
particular requirements of the institution. 

Jes, within tho prescribed syllabus. 

(d) I do not agree, ''^at we want is a teacher able to do justice to his subjecL 
His entire attention should bo devoted to the subject he has in hand, especially 
at that level of it in which his pupils are. \ am therefore against giving 
teachers facility to take researob work in hand while bo has the students to 
uttend to. A teacher should be a teacher. Ho should not bo a teacher and a 
student at tho same time. I certainly think that the ideal can he attained in 
Bengal, if only the system bo changed to some extent. 
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Asa, Saiyad Mtuisin— Au, Nawab Nasibtjl Mamalek, AtmzA Shtj jaat, Khan Bahadur 
— ^AiiLen, Dr. H. N. — ^Alum, Sahebkadah Mahomed Sultan — ^Annandale, Dr. N. 
■•e . 


'Ali, Saiyad Muhsin. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) Yes. 

The idea is attainable only in a ver; few big towns or educational centres. In 
the mofuBsil the standard indicated cannot be reached for the following reasons : — 

(i) It is very costly. 

(ii) The number of men who can, or are willing to, create large endowments is 

limited. 


Au, Nawab Nasibul IIamalek, Mibza Shujaat, Khan Bahadur. 

Cr 

(a) and (b) These arc essential eonditions of study. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, though this is difficult in an osamining university. 

(d) Yes. 

1 can give no opinion os to the suitability of the Bengal system except by analogy 
with Bombay. I understand that the number of colleges with small financial resources 
is oven greater in Bengal than in Bombay, and this must make it difficult to maintain 
the ideal standard. 


Alum, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). I am of the same opinion. 


Annandale, Dr. N. 

(a) Yes ; but this is clearly impossible with the present number of students. 

<b) Certainly. 

(c) I consider it necessary that all students should pass through a well defined course 

of training before they are allowed to specialise. In advanced work I would 
allow a largo degree of freedom both to professors and to students. 

(d) Certainly ; but the question of leisure is a comparatively unimportant one. Keen- 

ness, a sense of proportion, adaptability and original ideas are more necessary. 
At present college professors have in tliis countr}' longer periods of enforced 
leisure than any other body of public servants except judges. Their colleges 
are closed for two or three months in tho year and the holiday thus obtained is 
not dependent • on the exigencies of their work as is leave granted to others. 
Nevertheless, as a member of the Coimcil of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
the last thirteen years, 1 have been increasingly impressed by the smallness of 
the conlributions that arc being made in India to science, literaturo or art by 
college professors. Original investigations into Indian languages, philosophy, 
biology and ethnology are being made, rarely by members of tho Educational 
Service, more often by BQgh Court Judges, members of the Civil Service and 
especially by members of the technical and scientific departments of Govern- 
ment. Tliere is nothing in this country at all comparable to tho spirit of 
research innate in the English and Scotch universities, unless it be in the non- 
teaching .technical and scientific departments, and tho position is rendered still 
more unfortunate by the fact that in those cases in which research is fostered 
* in university' circles there is a regrettable tendency to a premature elaboration 
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of results. In tliis ^respect I would like to quoto the words of Sir Alfred Bootno, 
Principal of the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. In his presidential 
address at the last meeting of the Indian Science Congress ho says : — 

“ Bescarch is now alluded to as a perfectly simple operation, one oren hears of men 
being * taught to research ’ } newspapers speak of it in the lightest manner, 
whereas, in oven my student days, it was spoken of nith almost bated breath 
as indicating something to which only tlie best of us could look forward, some- 
thmg which few of us wore over likely to carry on .with any hope of success. 

well I remember my own first piece of original work and the montlis 
I spent in trying to ascertain the stmetnro of an organ little more than just 
visible to tbo naked eye and tho oxoitoment of trying to unravel its extreme 
complexity. My impression is that tho term wa^t that time used almost 
entirely in connection with pure science, but evou iu this respect it is now 
quite a common thing for a candidate for a higher degree in science to be 
expected to present a thesis based upon some original rcscaroh, and there 
is a professor in this country who, so I have been told, exxieots and helps 
each of his students to ‘ turn out a research,* to use a now common compres- 
sion, every month. This may or may not he true. If true, it bespeaks con- 
siderable energy ; how far it makes for progress, authorities in the subjeot 
alone can say — at any rate it may servo as an example of how things hare 
changed.” 

My own view is that spoon-fed investigations rarely have mnch value. At 
tho same time tho position of tho university professor as a guiding and restraining 
influence is of the greatest importance. I consider it essential, therefore, that the 
professorate in a university should consist of men on tho one band capable of 
recognising and encouraging the research spirit (which is probably impossible unless 
they partake of it in some mcasoro themselves and are therefore engaged in original 
investigations) and at tho samo time fitted to guide and' if necessary restrain un- 
balanced enthusiasm, as tho enthusiasm of youth is apt to be. - It is nccessaiy that the 
professors should have leisure for their oum work, but leisure is useless to them, or to 
their students, unless they have it in them to adapt themselves to Indian conditions 
without losing hold of the work in hand. This seems to bo equally difficult for Indians 
and for Europeans. The Indians have to adopt an attitude towards notural jpheno- 
mena, etc., that is very largely alien to India ; tho Europeans have to work in condi- 
tions depressing to them both physically and mentally. 

A university has no right to call itself a university unless the ideal sot forth in this 
question is attainable in it. I do not think that it is attained at present in Calcutta. 
If it is to bo attained tho number of students must be reduced. Tho rest is in the 
hands of the professors and of those set over them. Tlio question is not one of new 
organisation or reorganisation but of common sense and of due appreciation of research. 


. Akohbold, W. a. J. 

University training on its academic «do is well summarised in these four para- 
graphs, thouglf'there are otiier aspects perhaps equally important which are not men- 
tioned. I refer to such matters as the organisation of college life and recreation and to 
tlie influence of teaohers outside tho Icoturo room. 

(a) How can wo ‘-talk of “ personal guidance ” when the University allows 160 or 

even 200 in a class and when it sanctions the relay system,? 

(b) Everything is a question of degree, but as tlicre is, 1 believe, not a single great 

library in India and as there are vMy few good ones there is much room for 
' improvemont here. Tho preservation of books in the plains is however a 
matter of great difficulty. Laboratories are on a different footing. There are 
many good ones and tho standard in regard to them is high. 
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\ 

(e) There is no freedom to teach, still less freedom to study in India until the research 
stage is reached. With the large numbers great difficulties present them- 
selves. 

(d) There is a great mass of routine vrork to be done, and the better it is done the 
less time the teachers will have to themselves. I think in the Dacca College 
every professor could find time in vacation, if not during the terms for origi- 
nal work, and a good many do undertake various kinds .of research. 


Association of University Women in India, Calcutta Branch. 

(a) We consider it most important that students should be placed under the personal 
guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their 
subjects. . 

In too many instances the teacher has no personal relationship to his students ; 
and it is well known that with the Indian temperament the personal equation 
stands for every thing 

Moreover, school education being generally what it is, the only chance of retaking 
earlier mistakes is that of personal contact with the right kind of man, later on. 

The enthusiasm of a lecturer for his subject would be one way of counteracting the 
evils alluded to in our answer to question 1. 

(h) Yes. « It is within our knowledge that women candidates have been presented, 
e.flr., for a degree in astronomy, without having once entered an observatory or 
seen a telescope. 

We would like to point out that the provision made in regard to libraries and ' 
laboratories generally is most inadequate. 

In regard io libraries wo think — 

.(i) That all students should have greater freedom of access to libraries, and should 
be encouraged to read outside their text-books. 

(ii) Students for the fourth year pass, and honours students generally, should be 
allowed not, only to read books in the library, but to borrow them. 

(iii) Por post-graduate students access to libraries should bo made particularly 
easy, not only in regard to books but also in regard to periodicals. 

(c) We consider that greater freedom should bo allowed the teacher, both in regard 

to the manner of teaching adopted, and to the text-books used. 

Wo do not consider the present under-graduate is sufficiently educated to be allowed 
greater freedom of study (if by that term is meant choice of subjects for his 
degree ; and of methods of preparation). We would control matters even as they 
stand. The present undergraduate is apt to base his choice on such con- 
siderations as — 

(i) The chances of a pass ; 

(ii) The multiplicity of cram books ; 

(iii) The possibility of any particular annotator of prescribed books being appoint- 
ed examiner. 

(d) Wo consider that teachers should have sufficient leisure to keep in touch with the 
^ development of thought in their particular subjects. But wo tbinlr that the 

following difiercnccs betu'een England and India should be borne in mind : 

(i) The teacher has to do more for his students in Indian colleges than in colleges 
in England. 

(ii) This makes' college fellowships in the ordinary sense, i.e. an opportunity for 
- further research,— impossible in India. Teaching and research cannot, in our 
opinion, bo combined in India. 

VOL. vm o 
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(iii) We Tvonld nevertheless encourage the foundation of research felloirships, 
but would attach to them only one short course pf lectures which would gather 
up the result of the work in research done by the fellow during his tenure 
of ofBce.- 

Tho answers to individual questions above have in part answered the subjoined note. 
Wo consider that the functions of a university should involve W'hat has been indicated 
above. We do not consider that the ideal has been attained in Bengal. We think that 
it is not attainable under the existing system, for reasons indicated in our replies to the 
sub-sections of this question. . ^ - 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdui,. 

• 

(®)* (6), (c) and (d) Yes. University training should involve all these. 

This ideal is not attained under the present ^stem. A federal university which 
has BO many colleges cannot make provision for (o), (b), (c) and (d) which may he 
financially practicable. 

The (^y solution lies in the establishment of residential and teaching universities, 
with men of high literary fame, character and piety. 


Bagchi, Dr. Haridas. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) Ym, I consider that university training at its best involves the 
special features mentioned. 

Since the introduction of the new regulations, the Calcutta University seems 'to 
hold this ideal in view, and to strive for its realisation day by day. Although the ideal 
has not yet been reached, it is satisfactory to note that the University is ^adually 
progressing towards it. As a matter of fact, teachers and students are permitted free 
use of the university library, which is being well-stocked with valuable books and 
original memoirs, and also of the physical and chemical laboratories of the University 
Science College. I mean no reflection on the private college autliorities when I say 
that their funds do not allow them to give adequate remuneration to their professors. 
As a result, the underpaid teachets often seet to supplement their income by 
private tuition work, and are therefore not in a position to devote their undivided atten- 
tion to research work. As a means of remedy, I would suggest that the fonds of tbft 
private colleges should be enriched either by Government grants or by public donations 
or by both, so as to attract capable teachers who con possibly devote their lives to the 
farther investigation of their respective subjects. 


«< ** 

Banerjba, Haeiprosanna. 

The functions of the University should be as laid down. But even in the European 
and American universities, professors of first-rate ability and recognised standing are 
not so numerous that all the students in all the subjects con be placed under their personal 
guidance. Even in such a rich and such an old seat of learning ns Cambridge Uni- 
versity professedly is, noted as it is for the high standard of mathematical culture, all the 
lecturers are not of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects {vide 
Seporf on the 'presenl slate, oto.,hy Dr. G.tnesh Prasad, Appendix F). And in a poor 
country like Bengal, it is especially so, " where knowledge is to he acquired through the 
medium of a difficult foreign, tongue ” and where the renaissance of intellectual develop- 
ment is just dawning. "The wonder is that there is as much.” 

Educational service in Bengal can be divided into three distinct groups, tho University 
aotvico, Government service, and service in the private institutions. In the Univer- 
sity service almost all tho university lecturers are first class M. A’s, or M.So’s, who are cither 
gold ot silver medalists. Some of them have distinguished themselves ns original invos- 
tigators, some have obtained tho doctor’s degree, whilst others are tho recipients of tho 
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Premchand Roychand Studentship, the highest distinction (before 1909, in which year 
the doctor’s degree was for the first time instituted) of the Calcutta University. In the 
Government service again, there are three distinct classes, the Indian Educational 
Service,’" the Provincial Educational Service and the Subordinate Service. The average 
qualification of an Indian Educational Service officer at present is, as has been previously 
said, a third class degree of Oxford or Cambridge, the average qualification of the 
Provincial Educational Service officers being much below those of the university 
lecturers. The professors in the private colleges have the same quahfications as the 
Provincial Educational Service of5.cers. Thus we see that the lecturers of the Calcutta 
University are of the best material available in Bengal as well as in India. 

'The university library is only in the forming. Books have to be bought here and are 
not presented to the librai^. It is not therefore as well-equipped as is necessary. Hence 
■special access should be given to students so that they may avail themselves of the other 
existing libraries such as the Presidency College library, the Asiatitp-Sooiety’s library 
and the Imperial library. 

The books prescribed or recommended being in English, the students have no meins 
•of correcting or supplementing their professors’ spoken words, because these books are 
almost always written for a particular class of students in England or in America and are 
therefore wholly imsuited for Indian students. The late Professor H. P. Farrell, speak- 
iifg on this point, aptly remarks {Indian Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 12, page 81): 

“ A friend whose work is the teaching of biology informs me that he used to meet 
with considerable difGlculty’because the text-books prescribed or recommended, and the 
•details of the syllabus, all had in view animals, as they are found in Europe or European 
waters,' ignoring Indian conditions entirely.” 

The same remark applies to the other subjects as well. Speaking for my own subject 
I can say that even in such a cosmopolitan subject as mathematics, the same difiSculty 
is encountered. The new method of lecturing on the courses of syllabus prepared by the 
lecturers themselves may prove of great value. 

The new scheme has made it possible for graduate and under-graduate students of a 
college to come together by allowing those who undertake post-graduate studies to retain 
“ their names on the rolls of their college, to reside in the college hostel or attached mess, 
enjoy the benefit of the college library, laboratory and other like institutions, and receive 
" -assistance in their studies from the college staff ” (vide Chapter XI, Section 34, regula- 
tions, Calcutta University), Thus the under-graduate students will be “ stimulated and 
encouraged by the familiar presence of an attainable ideal ” (vide The Essentials of 
a University, etc., page ii). 

Further, teachers of original thought, being now relieved of an important part of their 
post-graduate work, can direct their attention towards the undergraduates from the 
beginning of their university career and “ obtain the double advantage of selecting the 
best men for research and obtaining the best work out of them ” (vide The Essentials of a 
University, etc., page 10). 


Banerjea, J. R. 


(a), (b), (e) and (d). In my opinion, university training at its best involves all thege. 
But this ideal has neither been attained nor is attainable under the existing system in 
Bengal. The standard indicated caimot fairly be applied, considering that we have a 
•very large demand for education in Bengal to meet and if we rigidly insist on the 


. • " Hie arrangement whieh divides the staff of a college Into two services, I. B. S. and P. E. S. has cenerated 
, in the mind of many an educated Indian a sense of real grievance.* • The inevitable effect is that almost every 
European professor, when ho first enters upon the dlscliargo of his duties, starts at an obvious dlsadvantaae and 
with a certain amount of prejudice against him: he is regarded by the students as a member of an nnlusU 
iavonred class." (3rd April, 1916.) ' ■* 

^ Sir Asutosh Huhherjee. 

W. W. HorncII. 

■ Rev. LMitdiell. 

B. G. Baitra. 

0. \J. Peake. 
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SAK£nj]:A, J. R.— COn/(f.— BANEBOiA, Dr, rilAMATIIANATU— Bakebjea, Subcndba 

Nath. 


conditioHti Inid cIoBii in (a), ((), (c) nnd (d), innny colleges trill Imvo to bo closed for \rant 
of funds wliicb nro absolutely nrccssaiy for aitnining the ideal sot forth. Tbo result of ibis . 
trill bo that many young men trill bo loft triUioui higlior cduoation and tbo results of this 
trill bo most deplorable to tbo country. Under tbo existing system students arc being 
fair]}’ tvcll educated,* in some eases brilliant students arc being trained. It may bo 
roll'd hero that if (o) is insisted on'dgidly, iboro may bo a tendency on tbo part of some 
to make too much of the tutorial system contemplated in (a) trbich trill impair indo- 
pendent powers of tbovgbt and notion and cause n continuaneo of tbo school s^'stem' 
in college nnd univerbity life. 


Bakeiwea, Dr. Piumathanath. 

(o). (^')i (f) «nd (rf) Yes. 

The idea] is very imrer/ietl}’ nllnined at jierrnt in Bengal. Tlii#, bow ever, is due 
not to much to the debetive syelcin wbieb prevails hero ns to the insufficiency of the re- 
fourres in men and money which have lo far been available. The ideal is attainable 
even w itboul a radical clinnpc of (bcexistingsj^teni, if large fund.s arc placed at tbodi«po«al 
of the Univerfily. In order to attract the best men to the icacliing profc'-cion, handsome 
salaries should be ofTcred. Great care should also be taken in selecting tbo teachers, who 
slioiild not only bo men of firbt-rntc ability nnd of recognised standing in their own 
subiects, but who should pofsess sympalliy in an aUindnut degree so that they may he 
able to in^pho the students with an enthusiasm for knowledge nnd guide the development 
«jf their intcllictuni and moral faculties along lienllliy lints. It is a regrettable fact that 
the majority of European piofctsors in Bengal are not only not men of firsbrate ability nnd 
of recognhed ftnruling in their own subjects, but are very cold nnd un«jinpnthctio in 
their Lehuviour towards the students. ^Irc attempt to place Rludcnls under the 
I erconnl guidance ol such profesiors would lo protluctivo of more bar m than good. 
Indian professors, on the other hand, ns a rule, lnko,an interc-t in the students, blit their 
many exacting dutic.s, eduentionni nnd other, do not leave (hem much surplus of time 
and cncigy lo devote to work tending lo the welfare of tho8tudcnt«. , 

I wish to make it clear Hint while the high ideal ought alwaya to be kept before our 
eye.*, nnd every eflort should bo made to nllnin it, no steps should ho token which might 
tend to cheek the spread of education or restrict its scope in any way. India is a. poor 
country, nnd education is already expensive for even the comparatively wclHo-do' classes 
of the populntionj it would he disastrous if it were mndo expemivo. 


Banerjea, Sueekera Nath. 

(a) It is unquestionably more ndvautageous to place our students under the direct 
guidance nnd influcnco of teachers of exceptional ability. University teachhig, 
ns is at present available here, leaves no occasion, on the part of a tcjichcr, for 
exercising any influence, either moral or spiritual, over the pupils placed under 
his^ charge. The relation whioh exists nt present is most superficial and 
artificial. The whole of the week is taken up for lecture work nnd the only 
occasion, wlicn the pupil can come in personal touch with his professor or 
teacher, is when ho comes in groups of 15 or 20 in the tutorial or tho practical 
classes. 

In order to establish n closer connection between tho teacher and tho taught, there 
might bo introduced a Bj'stcm like this. Saturday or nnoflifcr day of tho week ought to 
•e dedicated for social gailiciings, and no lecture work should bo iicrmittcd. Por this 
^ permanent result, tho total number of students in any college should 
eitv many groups as there are memhers of the staff and under each tutor 

cold poups should ho placed. Each group again should bo placed under two moni* 
tigatoiB, ™ senior classes and there ought to ho n secretary nominated for each. 
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group. These monitors would then bo rcsponsiblo for the good behaviour of each member 
of the group and would also bo able to look to the wants and needs of each group and 
should act as an intermediary between each group and the tutor. On such days of the 
week, regular mootings of the groups will bo hold in the college classes under the presi- 
dency of the several tutors and suitable essays or discourses will be read and criticised 
by the members. Tlio monotony of tlio meetings could bo varied by suitable devices, 
which might bo left to the ingenuity of individual tutors. In this way, much interesting 
and up-to-date Imowlcdgo might bo imparted and in a pleasant manner and tho youths 
will learn tho duties and responsibilities of a good citizen, if a little care bo taken in that 
direction by the tutors and monitors. In order to keep up a lively interest and mako it 
impressive, a general gathering, at least thrico during the acadomic session, of all tlio' 
groups under their tutors and monitors should bo arranged, with tho principal of the 
college in tho chair. Select lantern slides bearing on astronomy, bacteriology, hygiene 
and other suitable subjects might bo exhibited for the benefit of all, as well as lectures 
on an impressivo subject delivered. 

Nor should wo stop there. To make tho university students, professors and follows 
fed tho reality of a corporis life of a great university and take prido in belonging to it, 
as well as to givo a hearty reception to tho now graduates of tho year, a monster “ at 
homo ” gathering should bo arranged soon after, tho convocation of tho University every 
year. Jl largo and suitable open space should bo scleotcd — tho Maidan is a very con- 
venient and desirable place — and tents should bo orcotod where light refreshments and 
diverse amusements should bo provided under tho auspices of tho Vioe-CIianccllor of tho 
University or some other high official who might bo available. Tho professors, senators 
and students of tho University— all should heartily co-opornto in order thot tho object 
of this annual gathering might bo fully attained. The cost of this affair might bo met 
partlyby equitable Oontributions from tho several colleges under tho University and 
partly from the funds of tho University. 

A word of explanation may not bo out of plnco hero with roferonoo to tho phrase 
teachers of Jirst-rato ability." Aro wo to understand by this that each collcgo has 
to secure tho services of teachers of first-rate ability ? If wo were to accept such 
a proposition, shall wo bo prepared to moot tho cost of such upkeep 7 On tho othor 
hand, if b}' this phrase wo aro to understand raw university men who have left thrif 
Alma Mater after receiving the highest academic distinctions, then I would point out 
that for tho purpose of more tuition-work of tho classes from day to day, a sound experi- 
ence in tho art of teaching, enthusiasm for tho work, nobility of character and a real capa- 
city to make his own particular subject thoroughly understood by his pupils in the 
class, — these essentials in a taiohor should bo given preferonoo to mcro academic 
distinctions. It is a matter of overy day experience how often do such raw professors 
meet with failure, being unable to control a largo class either through a flourish of their 
pedantry or through their inability to rcaliso tho special difficulties from tho students' 
point of view or through some peculiar mannerism of theirs which can bo cured only by 
experience. Much of tho deterioration noticeable among tho students might bo traced 
to tho pernicious system, now in vogue, of appointing immature youths to tho chairs in our 
colleges. 

Tho problem of allowing a freer intorcomso between tho tcaehcr and tho taught is 
not, however, quite so simple. There often ariso cases whore too much familiarity might 
breed contempt and bo tho cause of lax discipline. Tho task is at once a difficult 
and delicate one and only teaehers with a high moral and spiritual character and with 
a sense of dignity and proportion and familiar with tho worldngs of tho human heart can 
grapple with difficult situations when they ariso. a ^ jj . 

(&) Well-appointed libraries and laboratories, giving free access both to tho teacher 
and the taught under suitable conditions to safeguard loss or damage, would, go 
a long way to foster a true spirit of learning and minimise tho risk of cramming. 
But this arrangement is likely to benefit tho brighter intellcots among our 
university students and also those who have acquired a greater thirst for know- 
ledge. 
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BAj:i;iur,A, SURKKDR.V Xath— cowfrf. 


ft ^m^QrleoffrMjorn In "“Pj’ '“"icd out, then there ODglit to k 

freedom of Atudv should li ; hutospointed out under 2|l) 

o«<cr«i«c briJhant studenta of the [Jaireraly; 

lliofctudpftffi of bb®fy to lead to confusion of ideas nmoagst 

tho «roISjhL3““""^ and ospericnced a teacher is, 

in such cnirih "< Jalltudo in (cadliing his sahjcct aIld^ 

W It is dlLlT f ™°'‘° «d™"togtous for loth. 

ongftjicd innnv tl'oso "i® atoiicluallj' 

indonendent iiiVe-sfin 'r * fork) /lioiild lo nlloivcd suHicient leisure to purree 
Imrdoned rvitli jii/. »**"f*j ®'' ” object. Such professors should not be 

nro cntrustcdirithrlinV^^^i^’' *'"*'”".®'””^^ one lecture daily. Those, u ho 
POriod.s of wort-,/. should not e.\cccd the present limit of 18 

eflioienev of «. f B«t this should iio considered n marimum and the 

Id periods nor by reducing this to a limit of 

j P ^ i®*st m tlio ease of tlioso in chni^'c of soience subjects. 

university lif^ oven *® I'ossihlo to nttnin tho ideal of a corporate 

point tonjiich tl»on«tnn#}« t™ibor let us say in Oalciilta), but there is another sore 

nio,fla)ariesohtA' 

ment comnnro ^®*'^b®t®nndpAfc 5 sors of institutions under prirnlo manage- 

There may- not bo a t-nrv "itb those offered by the Education Department, 

ft person boldine a mJ nt tbo .start, but after 10 or J 6 years of service 

other. Apart from tho status quite unattainable by the 

management, lives in diffcrenco of income, tho man, under private 

his conditions unless hv 'ttithoul prospects, srithout hopes of ameliorating 

has neither a nentann fhonce clsmvhcro or only lluougli obsequiousness and 

this all. No matter hm.. * to fail back upon in his inliitoity. Koi is 

oxpericnoed ho miriit )inv«'»P” mi^it have proved himself in the past, nor hoTV 
Boourity in any nartiriiln. ! . ™8 bis continued service for years, his position or 

™fty wako up and bo “Jft'»ys bo uncertain and any fine morning he 

or otlier. A^otliinc can im from his employers on some pretest 

tlufi etjil-A ».f ii • inOrO Cwlinil* nOP mom r?(»(rrnfTtn«r fn fl»o ♦oaA]i#»r*R nroffiSSlOH 


wwier. A^otliinc can hn n. c« 8 ciiargo from liis employers on som 

than tliis ei^^Q of tiunirfl degrading to the teacher’s p 

ftt tht* hands of tlio t ® ‘Aggrieved party mav not Iiopo to get any 

. TlioroshouldoX f . - 

mstitutions in tljo mattw control of tlic University over these so-called “ private ” 

have authority to e.vaiBta^%i members of tlie staff and olBcinJ auditors should, 

bon tho time for promatinn oocounts of such institutions pcriodiKiHy. Often 

■ft'fty by Boino ivoaderfut m .*bo surplus revenues of sudi institutions are spirited 

through whose hard the feeling of tho poor and dumb workers. 

If these evils bo not ®“*’Pb '8 oamo to pass, can easily bo imagined. 

as well as thaf^f ♦f ^ status of all- institutions under “ private " 
in- standard, it wouM*?^^ staff bo not raised and brought up to at Imst the 

tiJnint*'*’^®®®®^ “cn of first.ra/^° ® i°bo to talk of effioiency and of enhst- 

Anotlier ■ ' ®b*bty and of inauguratiog an era of -ideal university 

y^°“®^®^rown open bmnediate solution. TOiat oalh'ngs and pro- 

ftndnot bvn aiis pribta® successful from tho University every 

the profit At '’® satisfactorily solved by tho (^vernmMit 

°®fy a few trv f comes thl number of graduates seek admittanoemf 

secure patronnn'*’^ * ^nsmoerimr Hnn t^olier s line, flien tiio mediool profession and 

reasons aeirnnmft the ^hose, who are more fortunate and can 

1 , 

then the university training and not to restiict 

®f Education T>?** the ever inevA**'^* must find out new lines of activity and of 
“nst be subservient population. In India, the pW' 

we We problem for years to come. 
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r BaNETWEE, GAUEANaANATII. 

(o) Undoubtedly, univcrsit}' training nt its best involves the system of placing the 
eiudcnts under the personal guidance of teachers of lirst-ratb ability and of recog- 
nised standing in their subjects. But to carry out this scheme in practice, tho 
class should be of a manageable size and there ought to bo a selection of students. 
I think also that this sehemo should be confined to tho post-graduate courses of 
. study. Students, who have graduated in honours, should be admitted first and 
then tho.se pnss-candidatc.s who have secured 00 per ecnl. at least of the total 
number of niark.s in that subject, should bo taken in. 

(f‘) The teachers and students alike should have ncecs.s to well-appointed libraries and 
laboratorie.s. But to keep the libraries of Calcutta on a workable bnsi.s they first 
of all should he nninlgnmatcd and organised and then they ought to be re-arranged 
into subject -librario.'!, located in .separate buildings or nt least in dilTcrcnt blocks 
Of the same building. The students should work in the library under the 
guidance and supondsion of tho teachers ; and n register should be placed there, 
where each student would be required to record his daily work. The teacher 
should periodically in.spcct the work and enter romnrk.s in tho said register 
(c) There sliOHld ncce.e.«aril 3 ’ bo a large degree of freedom of teaching and of stud.V. 
The fullest freedom .diould bo gh'cn to variety and the individualitj’ of n teacher : 
no tenoher sltould be cheeked or controlled. 

(t?) Tlic teachers should have sufilcient Icwurc to be able to pursue independent in- 
vestigations in their own subjects. 

This ideal has not boon attnmed, but certainly is attainable under n slightly modified 
eyetcin. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo D^tss. 

I cortainlj’ ‘ consider that university training nt its best involves ’ : — 

(ff) Tliat the students should be placed under the personal guidance of teachers of 
first-rate nbilitv in their subjects; but tlicy need not nlwaj's bo of recognised 
standing, whicli, besides being n guarantee of c.vpcricncc, is onij’ evidence of 
abilitj', and the want of which maj' bo made up hj' real ability, if otherwif-e 
proved ; and the help of such teachers should bo invoked more to serve as 
guides and examples to students tlian to net as tutors to coach them for their 
examinations. 

(b) That the teachers and students should alike have access to well-appointed libraries 

and laboratories, but I should odd that in n poor countrj' like this, thoj’ should 
not bo made unnecessarily costly. An ordinnrj' college library should not, 
like an imperial library', aim nt having nil books on a subject, good, bad, and 
indifferent, but should be content until having only the best books. Moreover, 
students should bo taught cnrl}’’ how to make legitimate use of a librarj’, which 
is to know the extent of tho world’s nlrcadj’ acquired stock of knowledge in 
any subject, for the purpose of informing one’s own muid and of dissemi- 
nating that Isnowlcdgo to others, and for tho purpose of proceeding further 
in quest of luiowledgc in that subjeot so ns to add to tho world’s stock of know- 
ledge ; but not for the purpose of making a pedantic display' of learning dug 
out of rare books, nor for tho still worse purpose of passing ns products of 
original research, things that arc onlj- jiroducts of diligent search among 
obscure books, not generally knoum, 

(c) That there should bo a reasonable dcgi’co of freedom of teaching and of studj', 

but not a largo degree of freedom, which may degenernto into nn indolent 
habit of avoiding tho teaohing and learning of those portions of proscribed 
courses which are difficult or toilsome. 
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QUESTION 2, 


BAKnnjj;n, Pir fioonoo Da'iI — ronM.— IlAuntUKC, Jayoopai. 


(rf) Tlitil llio tcArliprA hIioiiM Ihyp niifilclpnl (Liil not profii^p) W^uro to l>c nWo lo 
pureiip intlopeticlcnl In thflr omi buIiJpcU, but so ai not to neglpcl 

tiio tOAohin;; wnrJ: pnlru<<tr<l to llipm. 

41 V-rt'**' I slmro t!io views no to tho funetiouA of a Hnlrcfnity iraplH in 

1110 oifTrrpnl hfArh n[ the qiioitioti, to llio liinitntionA nnd «UAiification« indiciMd 

■1 ** 1 *'' In llio"n liinitation t nnd qiinlillc.'vtion’t, I tlo not seo trhy tho 

iitc.ll Plioulci 1)0 connidernl iin.itl.iifiililo under l!io rriitiric' Bi'Ktcrn in JIons.i], And why 
tliD .standiird iiidir.itcd nbnvn cmnol bo fiiirlv Applied. 

. cm, by rconoini dn:; mi r meins, bix'o f omlicn of fifitl -r.itc nldlity, if not of rceo^ni'wl 

niffli nlAndin^, m in.my. If not in nil. Anbjcctn: wc r.in IiAve its'»fii!, t)ioit;;h not splendid, 
I jmncA nnd IilmrAtories : mo o.m Invo a fair dc^rro of frcc^lorn of teiehinp and study; 
Atirt w'c o.m ^'lyontir tcudirr.i HuflletMil, thou»b not profn«<*, Iniitiiro to eirty on rc»i»rch. 
T 4i ■ / ^ moment, soy tint the oxislinjr system nc4yh no improvement. But 

1 1 inffratitiide in tlio peopb of the rotmlrv who Jiato been 

Denentwl by tho University in tho pist. nnd it wotdd bo unjust peMimism in our outside 
crilies xyho hn\*o to ptiido its destinies in the future, to pronownee n wIioIcsaIo condemn- 
ntion of It. Aol unlike the Indtvidu.il htim.in Imdv. the l)0<iy corpomte. tho University, 
nan in Us eirher diy.s prown nnd prown well phyeic-illy in sire, nnd aervivl tho useful and 
nece-Ksary purpose of dissemiimtinp knowdedpo. if noi’of n liiph Rfond-ird. nnd it is now 
Mrncstly lonkinp foruMrd to rlevnte lliAt AlAiuI.in] nnd to add to the stoek of tho world’s 
Knowicflpe. Cliinpinp the fipurc. this University has hitherto been broideninp its i»vc, 
no mat the feinplc of Icirnin? m.iy rise hlph Rifely on that broid ImK like n stately 
pjjmmid, and not like a slender, (houph lofty, obelisk on a narrow Insc. 

'nr. * J..** inpsi of productn of our Universitv more I hnn I do. Bnt speak- 

* Jn s'*' * I self -fcsl mint, one may bo pardoned for MVinp tliat few as those 

prouuets tiaye bwn. t hey arc not nllopcthcr di tcourapinp. And with a little more cncotir- 
npement and judicious distribution of emolnmcnts. we may, by prox'cnf inp the loamcd and 
Jucrntix-o professions from dmwinp away onr pood praduales, help tho propress of 
iierary and scicntifio culture to a desirable extent, I neerl not cilo insfancca; but 
there IS ono member of the University Commission, who will well understand my 
meaning, and will bo ablo to explain it to bis colleapiies. If, on tho one hand, wc 

are not satisncyl that a high ide.il has been attainerl, on the other hand wonecd not 

despair that it is ntlninablc. 


BA^^:lUE^, Jayoopal. 

(d), (b), (c) nnd (d) 5Iy answer is in tho nflirmative, . . 

The ideal supgestcil by them has not yot been fully attained, but the ousting 
systom with n little modification indicated below lioworer, calculated to make that 
jucnl re.ilisnblo. provided the pace of progress towards tho coal is not slaokencd by n new 

policy or by rmnneinl diflicHltios. 

(o) I would mnko a distinction between tlio students in the I3.A. and 3I.A. stages 
nnd tlio nndor-graduntes (in our Intermediate classes). Tlio Intlcr stand in 
need ^ of greater bolp nnd guidance, and more exteasive nrranponioats for real 
tutoring help to each individual student neeordinp to his particular needs must 
immediately be made if any Hubslautial improvontent is to bo offooted m tlio 
existing system. 

Seminars sboiild bo organised in nil oollcgcs for tho benefit of Sr.A. <ifcnttants 
and, possibly, of B. A. honours men ns aTOll, to be conducted by other than 
junior professors, except when such professors linro actually proved by tLom 
xvork their title to this responsible xvork. 

{b)ZAt present our students suffer a good deal from want of proper facilities in thj 
regard and tlicro is oonsidenablo room for improvement. “ Study circles ^ 
facilitate application of the co-opomtivo principle in odnoation. reading 

recitation " groups, ” and week-end conferences may also bo introduced as 

mentary educational ngonoios. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE BEST KIND OF UNIVERSITY TRAINING. 
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BAKEiwrn, jAyooPATi — contd. — ^Banebjek, Rni ICotiubini Kanta, Balmdur — 
BAN'ERJEn, M. N. — Baneiuee, Mtoaia' Diiab. 


(c) Tcnoliors capal^lo of taking tlio initiativo and unn'illing to rest contented 'vrith a 
stereotyped meehanical system of merely giving “ instruction ” in tlio lecture 
room arc seriously handicapped in their work owing to the flxing of a definite 
number of lectures, tho adoption (c.xccpt in the case of intermediate students 
whore text-books should ns now form tho basis) of tho idea of guiding studies 
by means of proscribed text-books instead of a carefully prepared syllabus 
and tho onforcoment of a compulsory percentage of attendance for all 
students especially’ in the B.A. honours and HI. A. olnssc.s whore this rigid rule 
should bo modified, if not supplanted, by a more elastic system, leaving to 
tho professors concerned adequate freedom in controlling tho students and 
regulating their studies by moans, say, of a “ record of work ” throughout 
tho entire period of a two years’ course based on tutorial work and seminar 
work supplemented, when nooossary, by periodical tests. 

If a percentage of attendance with all its disadvantages is considered .neces- 
sary to ensure regular work it should at least bo reduced from 76 to GO for 
B.A. and 60 for M.A. students. 

‘(d) This privilege is certainly' a sine qtid non of good quality of work at any rate in 
the case of teachers engaged in B.A. honours and M.A. work. If there is any 
truth or force in tho oft-repeated allegation of quality’ being sacrificed to 
quantity that evil, whore it exists, can hardly bo remedied except by making 
tho conditions favourahlo to tcaohers in charge of higher subjeots. As a safe- 
guard against tho possibility of abuse a provision may bo made requiring such 
teachers to justify their claims to it by’ the production of tangible results ‘within 
five to seven y'oars from tho date of their appointment. 


Banerjee, Rfii Kumudini ILutta, Bahadur. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). Yc-s. 

Tho ideal cannot be Attained unless the problem of numbers is solved and more 
eflicicnt colleges started in each district, and a very largo number of teachers of first- 
rate ability appointed at least one in each faculty in each college. 


Banerjee, M. N. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) Yes, consistent with a standard to bo fixed by a central authority. 

(d) Yes. ^ 

Teachers of first-rate ability cannot be obtained so long as tho present system o! ' 

Government service continues. If a professor of cbomistiy becomes tho Director 
of Public Instruction, or a chemical exominer nith tho Government of Bengal can 
at any moment bo mode a medical storo-kceper, or a professor of surgery can bo 
turned into a professor of medicine about tho termination of his service, it is hopeless 
to expect teachers of first-rate ability and recognised standing in their subjects. 
Well-appointed libraries and laboratories are very few for want of financial resources. 
Contributions from Government should bo on a moro liberal scale and public charity 
should bo stimulated. 


Banerjee, Mtjrat.t Bhar. 

''a), {h), (c) and (d). Yes. 

■ 'ho ideal of university training is not attainable in Bengal under tho existing 
because the system itself is defective and requires radical changes whicli can 
''+cd only by liberal endowments and grants. (See my answers to questions 
8 .) 
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QUBSMON 2. 


Banebjee, Bavaijeswaii— Bakebjee, Sasx SEKirAi.— B anerjee, Suduaksekemab. 


Baneejee, Rava&’eswar. 


(o), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. * 

The ideal cannot bo attained under the existing system because : — 

(i) The number of teachers of first-rate ability is far less than urhat is absoliitoly 

necessary. 

(ii) The number of students is much more tha»can be managed. 

(iiij There are very few well-equipped libraries and laboratories. 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

• 

Yes. I share the view contemplated in the question and I am of opinion that the- 
deal is attainable under the existing system in Bengal. 

As regards (o), I have already said that such a state of things is practicable with regard 
to the B.A. honours and post-graduate studies. 

(6), (c), and (d). Yes. I do not. think that under tho existing conditions it is practi- 
cable or desirable that teachers in charge of the intermediate and the B.A. or B.Sc. 
paM stages should devote much time to independent research. Here, too much speoiali- 
sation is not the aimj and teachers will be more useful than independent resooch workers. 


Banerjee, Sothanstoujiar. 

(®)f (?»)* (c) and (d). Yes. 

The ideal is not attained but is attainable under the existing s}'stem in Bengal, pro- 
vided arrangements be made : — 

(i) To increase tho prospects of the teachers so as to attract men of’ first-rate 
ability to this profession and tho invidious distinction between the Indian 
Educational Service mostly occupied by tho Europeans and the Provinoiol 
Educational Service entirely oconpied by the Indians be done away with. 
W To establish residential system where this is wanting. 

(iii) To build up well-equipped libraries and laboratories in all educational institu- 
... tions where such libraries and laboratories do not exist already. 

(rv) To increase the number of teachers in institutions where they ate overworked 
so as to leave them sufficient leisure to pursue their independent investiga- 
tions. 

(v) To grant the Umveraity an autonomous form of Government and a voice in the 
formation of the provincial budget , . 

^ ^ regards freedom of teaching and of study, it can be remarked here that imder the - 
^istuig system students are allowed a considerable amount of choice in the selection of 
he courses of their study and tho teachers can also enjoy a considerable amount of free- 
om provided they bo.permitted to select their own text-books and frame the courses of 
tneir lectures in their own way. So far as the university M. A. and M.Sc. examina- 
lons are concerned, the syllabus has rather been kept vague and- ill-defined in tho 
exw mg system so as to leave tho maximum amount of freedom to the teachers and the 
students alike nr the design of their courses, although tho attainment of a .very high 
Stan ar or knowledge is insisted on by the University for these examinations wliioh include, 
ns study OT ongmal papers and a thorough knowledge of all up-to-date discoveries, 
also be remarked here that the honours examinations for the Baoliolor’s degree 
of tKfe^^^veraity is in no way inferior to Part I of the Cambridge Tripos whilst the exami- 
nations foi‘r the Master’s degree is considerably superior to Part II of the Tripos. 
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QUESTrOU *2. 


Tiif* llon’Jjle J«i*<iicp Sir Pisamaha Chau^n— foiiM.— IIankwi, Ujiactfaras, 


I nl^o aftrco Mint (OAdicrA nntl RttMlffiH lisf/* ncrrfi to «-fll.appo5nlM lihnrifT 

And lalioratorio >— and tlmt l^aehoffl Miotild Iiavo '^'ifTiricnt W^nr** to hp abl'' to do rp''*wcli 
vork. 

TIia^'o idp.ilM cannot t>o nttAUird under tl»p rx»<t«ntf mainly in con'»c(j»cace of 

tlio hrf!o niimi>er of amnll ooIIp^'P*' rent (err<I over tfio country bein;f ndiliitcd to tjio ini. 
a'crflitiei. Thia dinieully ii not t’Otifim-d to Urnynl nloni' hut in nlinoot all the 
Indian univerpitica and ftri*’'"' eliirlly from tin* fart that Iko financial position of 
poIlr^'C' Ch not Mtiffnetory. TIio dr'fe-’t may, to a yml otlent, I'C rtmc^liM by the ciUb* 
lialimcnt of aninller feiriiinK iinivcr-itifi nt different centre*, u'cll equipped nith all 
modrrn npjdinncei nod a enflieient etnfi of wrll qinlillr<l teacher* ariio would take nn 
interrU in and have aympatliy for ihr ir pnpsh. In the Univerdly of AUahalnd efforu 
arc made in tliii dirwlton Iiy reqiiirhiK tl»at eoH<ve< wliioli M-ek nffiliafion rhould have a 
siifTleiwit ntimiier of qii.alifii^ and welt paid teaeiier?'. proper lihrariei and lahoratoiipa, 
fnitahle hostvla and mfliclent fund'*. 


Baxkpji, Umaciiauax. 

(n)t (b), (0 and (rf). I do ron«id*'r that university training at Iti heat involves tlio 
fnirdmcnt of the cond itiona stated. 

I do ronii'drr that the ideal K't forth i* not fully attained or atttainftlile under tlw 
e xl<-lint; ny'^tr-m in Ik';)"al, 

(o) To pccnre the perviee*! of Ir.iclnTa of fir^t-rate ohilily and of reeo;!n{-' d htanding 
in tiieir Huhjecla would neci"i»itate the payment of t-tnolumenf n whirh n-iither the 
novernintmi nor the University authorities nor the proprietors of firvf.t^ade 
colleges are in a jvi.ition or willinc to pay. In the ancient Indian univeivilics, 
Mich ns thn e nt Tnxila, XAInndo, and V»kr.am"ila. teacli«rs of fint-rato ability 
w ore emplovi'd, hut they received no Tcmuneration for their avork. In the very 
ancient Indian Universities of the Kpic ace ^^ch as the one mainfainid J)y 
Vasiitlia in the age of Kim; Kama, and the otlicr of Founnk.n in the ace o* -Kins 
•TananU'jnya, the p.-inic itrinclph* was no doubt (oIIowmI, hut detailed nrcoimts of 
thc<<' univer-'ities cannot he gathered from the records now accessible to us. 

(&) The ranintennneo of libraries nnd laboratories — an I's’cnlial feature of untvcreily 
Irnininc — de|>ends iijwii tlio finniicinl help which the niitborilios are in a pasition to 
afford. In Calcnlta, nt the University, in the IVcridency Collecc, in tlio Dacca 
ami Patna Colleges, a groat improvement has liecn effected during tho last dccado 
on acconnt of tho liliend grants by fJovemment, hut tl»"TO is room for 
further im|)rovcineut, of whieli the nuthoritic'. are fully conscioii®. _ 

(c) Tliero is not much freedom of teaching .and of study on account of tho rigid require- 
nicnts of the university ovnminntions ; but under the oxisting rigulations of 
tho University, there is some provi-ion In a fciv suhjcols of study for a on'o 
Foleetlon of bool:*, and sometimes syllnbu"e i are prescribed in'-tead of book®. 
ThU has been a .step in tho right direction, hut there should bo a further advance.' 
In tho ancient Hindu mivcrsities, the‘c conditions were amply fulfilled, parti- 
cularly at Taxiln, Xuinnda and Vikrnmsiln. 

(f?) Tho professors and lecturers engaged in 1st grade colleges have too much routine 
work to enable them to devote sufficient tiiiio to independent -investigatton 
in their respective subjects. In tho University po«t-grndHalo classes, IioweaTr. 
substantial improvement has of late been effected — thanks to tho organising 
genius, ripe and niaturc judgment, indefatignhle industry and va«t erudition of 
Hon’blo Sir .Vutosh Iffuklierji. Fuitlier improvement can bo nindo pro- 
vided sufficient funds be forthcoming. 

. I UnlTmlty of Salrtno In llnly, aconoQy constilcred to bo the carltwt nnlTcnlly of Itoior^ ***“* 

^to bcliiB In tbe DUi cpntiiiy ; but the lR<:tltutIon s«j rather a ttuitiam p-n-mfe tlian n nttubr TJnI«Klty. 
OnWMsltlc* of Oxford, CarobildBr, ratUand Bologna, all of which anmoR Into csWwcc In tbc «th cmtniy 
were more or less Roilils of sludnits or mister, at the time. Tnilli flnUcpdty flourblied bom COO JJ.C to tho 
bMlnnlnB of the Christian era ; Satanda Bnlvcislty, from 4 th to Oth eentory A.D. (If not 1 mrer) and a a K’«t^ 
Mia Onhreral^-, from 8 th to I 2 tli esntuo’ A X>. Xbo nalveraltlra of Vuslstha nnd Sounaka Jloutlahed nt least 
bciota 1400 B.C. 
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QUi:f>TION 


o 


IfA**!', N*AI.IM'I011AN* — P. 


BaSU, JCAM-VIMOHAy. 

(<*)t (f*). (f) (fO. My ft l»ly >'< in the AfurHintivo. 

1 regret timt the hlriil, though ntlninihle, hnn not hern (uHy ntln'mcd. 

(n) Tlic i)Oor remunur/ition olTfri'tl to rnen who ehtv>-.c the j)rofe‘«sion of tenching 
fJoe-» not prOVo (.iinicielitly nttriteiivc to men of ports, «}io hrtx'e n likchhoctl 
of heing iijipointed to wnne fnr more reinimerative po t under Govcniiinnt. 
Mfiuy brillinnt Pcliolnrs who might liiivo hiTomi* distingiti'hetl tesehers oro , 
thus lost to tho Univcrpity. Then ngniii, tin* Bjr.t>'iii of IJtluuitioual Srn'Jccs 
in (liseour/iging to Jiien of i>hility< ^Icjiiher*. of the Provincinl KrJuraiionnl 
Snrvin;, uho linvc not only csinhlishcd their ropulition ns ino’-t cfliuicnt 
tenelwrn, hut Imvc nho proved their rare tidenl by vnlinhlo original rc- 
ponrehos liiivo not been pertntlied to hefnitii' pi'miftiicnt inctnbcrH of the 
Itnperinl PdiicAtionnl Service which is, w Itli n fi-w i xcepti(ins, reserved for 
I'hiropi-iuin, many of whom nre uidmown citiirr ns teachers of first .rate 
ability or ns Imvin*; publislii d originnl re'-cnreli worl:. Tiiin not only reflects 
n gross insult on tlio tnlented Indtnns of the Piovincinl HditealiMinl Service, 
hut uotunlly dissundes many young men from joining the profesHtm of 
tenehing. 1 flrongly fav<»ur the npjtointment of first-rnle men from 
EuropC'iin univerfiities on high rnlnrie*., hut nt tho same fime hold that the 
nerviees of competent Indians should !>■' given hetter rccognilien, nnd th«l 
they should ho plnrod on tho tnino fooling ns the inctnl'crs of the Imperial 
Service. 

(h) Woll-oppoinlcd lihratios mid InhoiatoritR nro rnre in Ilengal, nnd there arc 
hardly nny worth the nnme outside Cnlcuttn. Perhaps the best library nnd 
llie liosl luboralory in Caleuttn arc those of tho Presidency College, hut 
these nro not ncecssilde fo tenchera and sludenls not belonging to that 
eollege. 

(rl) Tile leneherv in most colleges nie not only over.worktd Imt ill-imid. Tims the 
little lejsure they tnay have they i-penil in adding to tlieir ineome, nnd they 
do not find any opportunity for carrying on originol invest igntiouB. 


Basu, P. 


(“)« (h), (c) nnd (if). Yes. 

The ideal is not nltnincd in IJcngnl, hut it is nttniuublo with certain modifications 
nt the existing Kyslcin. 

(a) Acnchcrs of iirol-rntc aliility nnd of rccognisud standing in their subjects nro 
not sufficient in number. Tho cause is the b.id nnmieinl jirospecfs of a 
tcncher. Thus tho Government services and the liar attract tho best scholars 
of tho liuivetsity.^ This ought to bo remedied without delay. Again, 
jicrsoiinl guidance in tho colleges can be secured only by limiting the 
number of studonis in a class so that the students may feel, nnd tlio tcncher 
may ho assured, that the guidance is really given and received. Any doubts 
as to tins necessarily mako the working of tlie system more mechanical than 
it should be. 


(b) This is a question of fmniico, but sometimes tho management of a college is 
nmvilhng to add to tho li^nry. This is duo to an ignornneo of the value 
Iihrarj', Tho remedy lies in fixing in general terms a pro- 
porlion of tho assets of a college which must he so spent. Inter-colleginta 
fel Pronl.,, thc.problDm of finance to s5me extent. 

^ by a minimum standard which 

S Othenvise, the divergeneo of standnids 

bo too great^ diflcrcnt colleges within the same university would 

post-graduate staff of tho Calcutta University whore the teachers are given 
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QUESTION 2. 


Bcthune College, Calcutta. 


Betliune College, Calcutta. 


Sen, Fares Nath. • , 

Mokerjco, Fljoy Oopiu. 
BbattoAnrya, Ktlehnnchandia. 
Sen, Piobodb Cbandia. 
Ohowdbuiy, Bcnoy Kumar. 
CbOitteTjeo, Kninud Kandab. 


A University at its best should 
fulfil theseconditions. Howfar the ideal 
is attainable under the existing system 
in Bengal may bo considered imder each 
head ; — 


(a) We require more teachers of first*rato ability than \ro have at present. It is 

to be hoped that sufficient funds will bo forthcoming for the University to- 
secure the services of scholars, if not of the first rank, at least of some recog* 
nised standing in their subjects. 

(b) Libraries and laboratories may bo well-appointed -without being too costljv 

Taking the resources of the Univ^ity and of the constituent colleges together, 
we have already libraries and laboratories that are sufficiently equipped for 
much useful work ; and it would not be very difficult to expand them and make- 
tfipiTi more freely available to teachers and students than at present. 

(c) It cannot be denied that the freedom of teaching and of study in this University 

is to a large and probably an undue extent restricted by the requhementa 
of the examinations. How far the rigidity of the examinations con bo reduced 
will be considered under question 9. But having regard to the conditions 
of the country (partly detailed in the reply to question 16), it is to be expected 
that examinations will continue to be one of the most important functions 
of this University. There is room, however, for the expansion of the freedom 
of post-graduate teaching and study ; and it should bo possible— at least made- 
possible — ^for a select class of students to share this Itmlom uithont hurr^-ing 
to join the services or the professions. • 

(d) To ensure sufficient leisure for teachers to be able to pursue independent invest!- " 

gation, it is necessary to have a larger number of teachers than at present t 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that funds udll be availablofor this purpose* 
But there will hardly be sufficient motive for carrying on original work unless 
wo have hero a body of real experts of recognised standing who con test it 
and bring it before the learned world and unless also there be some tangible 
recognition (which need not be pecimiary) of the status of such teachers as 
can show a good record. The former requirement may be satisfied if condi- 
tion (a) is fulfilled ; and as to the latter, it cannot be met by the University 
alone. 


On the whole thcrefbre, we believe that the standard of a university as indicated in 
the question can be in o fair measure attained under the existing Isystem in Bengal. 

Tes. Tliese requisites (a), (b), (c), (d) ore necessary in a university at its best, but the- 
ideal is not attainable under tlie existing system -n-ithout -violent 
Koy, Setendra Nath. modifications. There should b.e much greater freedom of teach- 
ing and examining on the part of teachers in charge of their 
subjects and of. study on the part of the students. 


The number of teachers of first-rate ability should be increased, and the number of 
teachers, both first-rate and other grades in each college should bo largely increased so 
that every student may* come under the personal guidance and moral infiuence of at least 
one teacher, and the teachers may have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent 
investigation in their o-wn subjects. 

Personally, I think that to obtain this ideal, so great a modification of the present 
University would be necessary -that it is very difficult to know 
Janan, Mas A. I>. how much of the present university system would be left. It 
, 1 . ** "very difficult to know whether the machinery of the 

Univrasityas set up by Government would be capable of giving us this ideal if the Kiiffi 
maohmerj^ was placed in totally difierent hands, hands belonging to those imbued with 
. the highest ideal of university life, or whether such people would find it necessary to- 
have difierent machinery. My opinion leans to the latter course being found necessa^*. 
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QUESTION 2. 


Bbattaohabjes, Morawi Moiiak— con/t?. Biiattaoharya, Joqendbanatq. 


Tho ideal soircelj existed in the University before thc^ctof 1904. During the 
pnst few years the ideal has been partially realised through tho endeavours of Sir Asutosh 
Mukhcijoo. Tho establishment of university chairs and the formation of post-graduate 
classes, where teachers from tho different colleges lecture on their special subjects, arc 
steps towards tho partial realisation of tho ideal. There were defects in tho university 
system — and most of them still continue — ^whioh made the ideal unattainable. The 
regulations which brought into being tho Post-graduate Councils in Arts and Soicnoo have 
to a certain extent, removed these defects so far as post-graduate teaching is conccritod, 
but the old system of under-graduate teaching still continues. 

Prior to the passing of the post-graduate regulations, post-graduate teaching nos 
undertaken at different colleges in Calcutta. The post-graduate teachers had also to 
lecture to under-graduate classes and had not therefore sufficient leisure to pursue in- 
dependent investigations. Tho funds of tho colleges also did not permit the appointment 
of recognised teachers in tho subjects taught. Tho University has now undertaken all 
post-graduate teaching and removed the difficulties in the way of first-rate teaching to 
a certain extent. But tho University requires more funds for tho further realisation 
of its sohcrac. ^ 

Under the existing system of undcr-graduato teaching the ideal is not attainable. 
The ideal would be attainable in Calcutta it its colleges co-operated with one another 
in matters of under-graduate teaching. At present tho colleges are isolated and offord an 
illustration of the weakness of disunion. 27o college has funds sufficient for the appoint- 
ment of teachers of reputation or for building up good libraries. But if they unite and 
make over their funds to the University, the University may utilise the combined funds 
of all the Calcutta colleges supplemented by grants from Government if necessary, by the 
appointment of teachers of first-rate ability. If this con be rendered possible there need 
not be any multiplication of tho same lectures in all the colleges. Some two or three 
colleges may specialise in science, two or three in literature, two or three again in history, 
and so on. Teachers appointed by tho University would bo distributed omongst the 
colleges according to their subjects. Students may be residents of any college, but 
would attend lectures in all tho colleges where lectures were delivered in their 
snbjects. 


Bhattaohaeya, Jogendeanath. ' ' 

The chief funotion of a university should ho not only to train the scholars and undcr- 
graduatesintolicotually, but also to help tho formation of tlicir character. This can 
only be done by placing them under the personal guidance and control of teachers of first- 
rate ability and charaoter. It is their personality that is an important factor in tho 
dovelopmeut of their oharacter. Tho mind of tho professor must touch the mind of his 
student, if the latter is to derive tho greatest benefit from tho former. The teaciior, on 
the other hand, must not bo hampered by definite courses of study and by examination 
requirements; he should have ample leisure and freedom of teaching. Both he and his 
students should have access to good and well-equipped libraries end laboratories, and 
there will bea systematic collaboration of their work. This is essentially necessary in tho 
more advanced stages pf instruction. But this condition will be attainable only when 
local teaching and residential universities will be set up. At present, there is too 'much 
maturing and too little work of other kinds, Tho pupil simply transcribes and leaijis 
by rote the notes ho has'takbn down in the class. His sole object in attending is ‘ - 
secure bis percentage. The professor, on the otlier hand, does not care for the student 
Mderhis charge, and of ten betakes himself to other pursuits till the next day’s lesson. 
There la no free intercourse, no community of life betu'een tJie teaclier and the taught, 
which IB the essmtial ideal of The residential arrangement is a step in this 

direction, but this system will not suit tlio present conditions, for it is generally seen 
that tn^o i'll® students, who want to go through the university course, come 

irom the middle class of Bengal, and tius class is generally'not very rich. If the ex- 
pramturo on account of residential system is heavy, a great deal of embarrassment will 

caused to the fa'&er who has two or three sons to educate, A teaching and residential 



ESSENTIALS OF THE BEST KINJ) OF TOIVEESITY JJIAININQ, 2S1 . 


BnATTAOHABYA, JOArSDEANATH— BHATTAOlIAnrA, ItoHNAOHANDIU— 
Beattaciiaryya, Baikustoa Nath. 


nnivoraitywillbo.'iLooiitodiis eotmlry, providwltlic cost of educating a boy bo not 
prohibitive. 


BiiAnAcnARyA, Krishnachandba. 

• V 

A university at its best should fulfil those four conditions. Hoiv far tlio ideal is 
attainable under the cvisling system in Bengal may bo considered under each head 

(fl) We require many more te.ichcr.s of firsl-rato ability than wo have at present. 
The University should have a body of real o.vpcrt3 who will command the oon* 
fidoiico of the learned world hero and abroad, the possibility of making our 
university pngrcs.'iivc. of keeping it in tonoh with the great centres of learning 
in tlio West, and of scouring its duo plnoo alongside of thorn depends primarily 
on this conation. It is a question of funds and of careful recruitment. In 
view of its importance, it is hoped that ways and means will bo found to 
seourc the ecrnecs of seliolnrs, if not of the front rank, at least of some 
recognised standing in thdr snbjcots. 

(1) Libraries and laboratories may bo well-appointed without being unduly o-tpcnsivc. 
Taking the re.saurces of the University and the colleges together, wo have 
already libraries and laboratories autlicicnlly cqiiipiicd for much useful workj 
. and it need not be dillicnlt to ov|i!iiid them luul make them more freely avail* 
able for teachers and aludcnts than at pro.scnt. 

(f) It is a fact that esaminatious occupy a very largo place in our university. Al- 
though in the |)couliar conditions of our country they will retain their imjiort* 
aneefor a long time to come it is iwssible to give lliecollegcan certain measuro 
of freedom of teaching (seo my reply to qucidion 9) and to organise research 
institutions for the bcuclit of (loat -graduate students and of teachers. An 
ex|HTiiuenl can also ho made to attract the general public by arranging for 
regular coiiraes of jwpular lectures in the University. Wo have already cer- 
tain learned societies unconncclcd with the University w Inch may bo expanded 
and incorporated w ith it ; and the system of university extension lectures that 
has been instituted may be extended and cnmlueled on a more definite pro- 
gramme limn at pro-'cnt, 

(d) The Unimsity under the now regulations has made the lot of teachers easier 
in this ro.spect than betoro. It has consistently insisted on nn iiicrcaso in tlio 
number of tcacbera. on a reduetion of their liours of work, and on the abolition 
of a plnralism of subjects profesiwl by radividunl teachers. More might bo 
dono in this direction and it is ho|)Cil that lack of funds will not stand in the 
way. 

What is more imiiortant, however, is that there shonld bo a sunicicnt stimulus for 
teachers to pursue original investigation. A prime requisite for fliis puriwao is an orga- 
nisation for appraising llieir work and brining it before tlio learned world. Such nn 
organisation may bo possible if condition («) is fnllilled. Thero sliould bo some tangible 
recognition of tho status of suoli tc.aehcrs ns can show a good record in this respect. 

On the whole, I believe that the ideal of _n university as laid down in Ibis qiiostion 
can bo in a fair measuro attained under tho existing system in Bengal. 


Bhattacharyya, Baikuntha Nath. 

(n),- (b), (c) and (d). The answer is in tho niTirmnlive, 

The idc.al is not nttainod tinder the existing system in Bengal. It may bo attainable 
to some extent, witli the following modilieations 
/. Vost-grainatt shiiy and reneareh. (i) The post-graduate teaching sliould bo given 
exclusively by tho University. 

(ii) Endeavours should ho made to scoiire the services of tcaolicrs of lirst-i'ato ability 
and ol recognised standing in the subjects, 

B2 
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QUESTION 2. 


BnATTAOiTAnyyA, BAiKONtnA NAWr— con/(7.'-BiiATTACirAByyA, BIabidas. 


(iii) Tho post-graduato oollcgca should bo adequately equipped u’ith libraries and 
laboratories. 

(iv) There should bo no prescribed syllabus, teachers and students working uith per- 
feet frccdota, 

(v) There should bo no examination for a post-gradunto degree ; it being dependent 
upon the production of something original in the branches of study and rcscoroh 
taken up by tho students. 

Il.—Oradmle dassca (i) The number of students is ‘ a serioiiB Iiandicnp. It is 
expected that witli tho rstablialtmcnt of higher fechnologicnl institutions Jn tho 
country, an apprceiablo number of students, after nnisliing their LSo. course, 
will choose some technical lines nnd tho pressure of admission into graduate 
classes will bo reduced. A double degree is not at all neccssaty for becoming a 
Jawj’cr. Students should have the option of inking the B.L. course nbo\'e the 
intermediato stage. These indirect checks upon the influx of students into 
arts and soicnco colleges will enable tho authorities to adjust tho number of 
admissions to tho strength of their teaching-staff, without discouraging higher 
education. Under no eircumstanccs should a teacher hare moro than 50 
students in his olass. 

(ii) It is ditTicult to scciifo oompetent teachers for tho majerity of our colleges till 
poat-gmduato study and research are improved, but tho University- autiioritics 
should SCO that a man is not employed in tho tenohing of a suhjeot, in which hc^ 
does not spcoialisc. 

(iii) Tiio system of a common examination for all Iho colleges afliliatccl to the Univer- 
sity precludes all idea of perfect freedom of teaching and study in tho graduate 
olasscs; but some degree of freedom can bo allowcrl by ashing the colleges to 
prepare their own sj’Habnscs and to submit them to tho University^ whoso 
experts will then fix tho minimum requirements for different examinations 
from an analysis of these diverse units. Tho teachers should bo left free to 
oboose thoir own toxt-books on a prescribed syllabus. 


BnATrAOnARYYA, Earidas. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). University training at its best involves not only all these but 
also that students should bo bettor equipped for the battles of life- 
(aj While reoogniaing that the students should bo placed under tlio personal gaidance 
of teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their siibjcots, B 
should like to point out that'mon of tho ideal typo of obaraotor ought first to bo 
sought for. 

Tho University should bavo two typos of toaohers. Tho first will consist of men 
of recognised standing in their subjoots— original thinkers who will bring tlio 
University fame and teach tho students methods of thinking. The other type 
will bo tonohors of first-rate ability — men chosen for tiicir powerj of exposition 
and oriticism. I cannot condemn too strongly tho method of preferring men 
who liavo printed something to men who oan teach intinitoly better. It not 
infrequently happens that an original thinker is a narrow specialist and an 
imporfeot expositor. 

I am personaUy of opinion that tho costly system of rocmiting men from'outsido 
India either for oollogo or univoisity work hos failed. So far as praotiooble, 
local men should bo reoruited. The olimato of Calcutta has been found to 
affect adversely the oapaoity of men reoruited from outside, though it is becom- 
ing more and more oongenini to local thinkers. Tho long stretches of leave 
granted to university professors do not oondiioe to the personal guidance of 
students by such teachers. 

tiThe distinction between toaolior and tutor is not partioularly happy. Inexperi- 
that tird men are usually appointed tutors and thus the persons to whom students 
from the B«>st for advice in their studfes and references ore JeasI fitted for aucli 
pendituieonn ’ 

beoftueedtothoi 


(i) 



BnATTACHAl'.Vy.V, JtnlinlM K \f U7* I?!!»K'At, OOVl,*t'i 

(‘itANMlV—HH*'. It. K. 


Tlif ‘or'iiD'l si*; 

tlciit iivvr<>lif;(ilion ; nn<i iJn' iTit fttitlmt" nI Mm- 
l('c‘luro'> cominiiicu At II adil cti*! »l tli'i'v tin 

till) lilirnry. 


i.MwiH li'.irfimr form'J'rn- 
,*i! A- rtiM rtfli’H rompl-iin 

I ••• t iv> A'lvAiiti,-*' pI tmstMii O'* M 


]lnO\VAl,, (JoVJNli.i ClI.tMU'A. 

(n) Ypi, in tin' rA'A of ni'' lin<*rr jt-nlust*, lint Ji* ilj" Wi«h ?! 

tiuritaiul tisA;, ilivuM ntlow<!l fOil Irt-iylotn * \ 

tnoro fnvmirnlilo to 'ifV*!np:ii*.nt «.f irlMi'lpi it If-rrltniieil toAn 
cuiilftnrc niid nintrol. 

(I.) Yn. 

(Cj YfA. 

Veil. 

Tin* Kin'll in not ntlniiK'fl nr nttainnlili iiti'l* r tin cxi.liiif,' in • * 

filniiii.'inl indicitul m:— 

(ii) in not fttfninnl.l'i on it luifiht i tin- i • i'il*li-'hiin‘nl f'f Hi*' 

Mliinli In too l■rpnsni^o for the i.tinlnnlrt of tSii'! j *fla 

itwir. Tliero nr.' n Ifirpe miniher of i mIi* (lepiw for t.iwr 

io<4;i!i(; upon (he priintn chnrity of p'lieron i frieinl« nnn rontion'!. 
tlni rc-iilentinl rul''m in not pnietie-iMo in n rounlry whew 

of e,v,(.> ntui erci'l. Wom»\cr, th« Ntii(lcnt<. ore ‘lepnvcd -i j-ijuj 
thiOHCo nntl nro npt to l.<* i";(r»ngc<l from tlielr p'lrentu. _ nnd 

Rystom Imn nlrcndy bofim to cninu Into |nitillc dn favour in 
Anierlen. 

(6) Finnncinl diflicully hi in Iho way of that. , . 

(r) It cniinnt hu fnirly nppli-'d inn<>iiUHh le. it iuM'lic. an inrri’a^ m tuo ^ 
nf tenclierH nnd nf ncc-unfinhlnlion. The pre-ent rvaminnlion ejn . 

ciuinot lio di'-pcn'ed vitli nl « in (he wny. Jh 

t._ 1 1 1 r— I !««•» ..ni-fr. It will rcquiie 



Biss, E. K. 

(tt). (t), (c) ond (d). The ideals of nnixTrsity education pet forth arc j 

have come into intinmle rontnet \ri(li a pood ninny graduates^ and o*hcre ir 
the collegca a]nend over A«snn and Jlengnl. U’hc'-o hnvo Iwcn in training lor ' 
teaching profcsbiuii irliich isiH'diaps not generally sought after by’ the no » 


teaching profcsbiuii 
products of llio col 
forth has been nttninod. 


IKTliaps not generally soiigiu niior 
products of llio colloges, but even it does not apjx*ar to mo that tno idea 


forlli has been nttninod. ■ 

In viow of the enormous development of college education in Boiignl I no not » 
that tho tost can now fairly bo applied in general. Tliis docs not mean that 
in this respect is to bo regarded ns hopele.s’*. Tlie t ime has probably come for tuo carciui 
Bcicot on of certain teaching ngoiicies nnd for their development on the lines sugges c 
tho quesoion ; but it appears to me that, in fairness to tho iwoplc of 
must nho bo made to conlimio tho cxibliiig type of education with such 
as nro immediately prncticnblo. For, though the teaching now -given mewacs 
many lectures which arc, in many cases, poor in quality, it would bo most inau ^ 
altogether to condemn o-visting things heenubo (hoy do not reach tho Juguosk o 
of oxcolloncc. Bclianco must rntlier bo placed on the improvchienl of jnaiviu 
tutions one after another. 


OF . 
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tjunsnoN 2. 


BonooAir, jKAKAnAnnntAM—UosE, B. C. 


BonoOxVir, jNANADABnrnAir. 

(«) Yc!, I flhnro this viow. As far ns I can hco tfjo (cnolicrrf nnJ ilio taneht in ati: 
rcnlto Hko Cnicutfn cannot mcot out-^idn the I nntlcralandf howeveru- 

tliat vidi dm incrOA*tm{; fncilHic'J of univor^ty cduration clirccdy under Ine 
University lliis object lias been partially pained, nnd some eminent men at® 
being nw>is(od by fbn xtuclents in their praclieal work. Bor this aystem w gain 
ground more profosoora will bwc to bo nppointed ko that each profewor yi 
have only a limited number of iiludenls and give them indmdnnl attention 
Tlicre should not, bowe-vci, ben limit to the ndmi'-sion of r-tudentfi, 
inoroaso professor* sliould nbo increa“o. The door of education should uo Id 
M ido ojicn so Hint the seeker after knowledge may enter freely. 

(b) This is essential — atudents should not only bo encouraged to make use of libranc?, 

but those students who do not attend them may bo compelled to do so. M 
however, it will not bo possiblo to in.iko rules for some students only, co • 
pulsory nttondnnco of collcgo libraries bj' sfud^nfs ought to bo a general rue. 
Yho bond librarian should ho a man of learning and should have 
elerks and assistant librarians. Tlio librarian « ill not bd c-xpocted to ,flO n j 
clerical work. 

(c) As long AS tbo examination is the only test I)}* wbioh a student's merit 

nised that freedom cannot bo attained. Po^-gradunto .'^ »'*** i?-,. 

'include tho B.L. course ns n post-graduate study) may be given this 
For instance, when ft B.L. wishes to gel his degree of xiLL., ho may liaie, 
bo given, nn unlimited scope in his ohoieo. 

(<f) Yos. 

I think tbo ideal is nttniimblo and I hnvc no doubt that it will be nttatacd 
as timo goes on. Somo of the learned profes‘>or.< have dovelopcd tho focultics o m 
gation among their students —hut tho number of professors should bo increased. * 


Bosb, B.C. 

(rt) nrtd {b), Yhoso two ideals are good enough in thoiuioU'os, but 

invplvo other issues which cannot be overlooked. Thu:*, {a) raises tno qu 
of tlio number of students, which must not bo kept down nrtifioially , ” ' . 
for (6), it seems better to coutinno education oven in unsatisfactory suw 
mgs than to postpono it till model bnviromncnls con bo smuwu. a 
desiring education should bo denied it on tbo ground that tho host is 
possible ; some education i$ better than none at all. 

(e) This ideal should not bo allowed to introduce wineecssnry chaos into the aoa 
courses. A certain degreo of uniformity should always bo obsej^calor 
of order and regularity, beyond wbioh everyone should bo nt liberty 
nis knowledge or scope of instruotion ns for ns ho likes. . i. . und 

[d) Indopondent investigation by tho toaobers is desirable, but an 

abiding endeavour to teach moat cffectivcl!/ should bo always kept . .jmo 
^ound, and everything else subordinated to it. To dovoto mncli o ^ Tjjeop. 
to mvestigatxon would scorn to bo a doroliotion from thoir proper , spirit 
tion may bo made in tbo onso of o low who are spcoially gifted to 

of rcsoaroli. ^d, oven in suob oases, it would bo a ■"'^°^®®‘^.v^_vise mony 
expressly specify a part of their pay for this kind of work. . uttonipts 
Icaohm may bo tempted to squander their mental resources m 
at ongmulity, or seek to justify tho ncgicot of their proper duly ^ 

’ of ‘ rcsoaroh,* 
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QUESTION 2. 


Bost, llAJiAKANXA—cwH/rf.— B ose, J. M.— Bose, Kuudi Ram. 


(iv) Tlio teiioliorb tthuuld bo ciicounigcd to piii-buu iud(!X)cndcn( inTcstigatioii in llieir 
own bubjcots ; lor this iturpobc^ Iho Uuivorbily should crcato a number ol 
followships ; and tlioso loachei’s who- Iinvo shown real aptitudo for, and have 
acUmlly devoted Ihcmbolvcs to, original research, should bo allowed sufficient 
leisure. Ordinarily, a college professor may oonvciiicntly teach for ten lioursb 
and a sohool master for eighteen hours, n w’ook ; in consideration of his heavy 
adminibli'iitivo work, the head of n college or of a bchoul fahould not teach 
more than seven or eight hours a week. 


Bose, J. M. 

(a) Yes. In Bengaltho number of pupils is very largo ns compared with the number 
ot teachers. In bonio of the colleges the number of pu 2 >ihi is so large that (he 
teachers do not uvon.know their Hiudents, and therefore this ideal is not attained 
ill Bengal. But it is attainable in the case of a few well oi^uippcd colleges, ay., 
llio Prcsideiioy Gollogo. Under the prcMsnt rogulntions, lecturers are nokallowcd 
to givo private tuition to tlio btndcnts as they do in Cambridgo. But with 
(lie present .stall it is quite possible to divide the nionibers of tho • I’rcsidcnry 
College huiiouib classes into batches of ten, and place each batch under the 
personal giiidunco of a lecturer, and if this is done, it will bo greatly to the 
advantage of tlio^o students. 

(h) Yob. But the "private” and tlio iiiofub,!] colleges do not poiscss libraries or 
laboratories in tlio tense liicso terms nro nm1cr»tood in Kiiropc. This condition 
is tlicrcfoi-o only partially attained in the enso of Prc.sidonoy Cjllegc- 

(o) Yes. But under the c-sisting system (caching is too rigourously subordinated to 
oxaminatton. 

(d) Y'^cs. No teacher can ever acquii'o any inUuenee over the students or disohargo his 
duties efficiently, unless ho is witling, and permitted to, inoroaso his oivn know- 
ledge by jwivato study and rcsoaroh. But at prosont the majority of tcaohers 
Iiavo neither the ieisuro nor the opportunity to devote Ihcmsclvos to private . 
study and rosoarcli. But I am glad to siiy that, in spite of the many difficulties, 
there are a number of tcaohers and students who are doing valuable research 
work in mathematics and oliomistrj'. 


Bose, Kuudi Bam. 

(®)i (b)i (o) and (d). The queries embodied borcin thould nil be answered in tie 
affirmative. 

But the high ideal of university oduoalion thus adumbrated, is allogothcr unattoin- 
ablo ill Bougal for tho roasoxiB given. below 

(i) “ Teachers of hrst-rato.obility,” in appreciable numbers, are a rarity from 
the standpoint of intellectual culture and still more, from that of nmta 
culture. It is an open secret that at tho start of high Bnglisli oducaMon 
in these provinces, our immodinto academic prodooessors of tne p_r^ 


came 


to acquire an unonviahlo notoriety as champions _of 
and other heterodox improprieties iift their generation, indum y 
through the resistless temptation of imitating tho ways and J” 
of their venerated tenohors who were to them in those days J 
guides, philosophers and friends.’ Coming do^ tp 
wo have had extremely bitter experiences, on similar^ lines, or i — 


lui.o iiau exaremeiy bitter experiences, on 8imimr„i**»«) -- - ™ 

tuality and morality ttnnding in an inverse ratio to e.acn 
citing of concrete instances in this connection would, indeed, w c 
a perilous predioameiit. Stringently moral aud abstemious UW .1* . 
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Bose, Kuuoz Ram. — conid. — ^Bose, Miss ilBiNALiifi — ^B ose, Badhikanate. 


bduoatiojial stage, has been ckorisliod as the time-honoured ideal of 
student-life in this country; and imless and until the resuscitation of 
such an ideal could bo ensuied through tho living personal intercourse 
between tho teachers and the taught, the measure of reforms suggested 
herein would bo of very little moral value, 
lii) Accession in overwhelming numbers to the rank of our under-graduates from 
year to year again, renders tho contemplated “ ideal imiversity train- 
ing” an impossibility and excludes it from tho purview of practical 
pedagogics. It would again be utterly impolitic, nay inhuman, to shut 
out artificially by an abnormal raising of tho standard of examination 
• a large body of young students every year. Our sacred Temple of 
Learning hero, with tho priceless motto ” Advancement of Learning ” 
inscribed on its portals, can never refuse admittance therein to tho 
multitudinous ardent pilgrims vying with one another to cross its 
threshold. "Wo have had enough of tho oscillation of our academic 
pendulum in tho p&st between ” Pass ” and ” No pass;” and tho problem 
lor the educational reformers of the present-day, should be, not why so 
many candidates pass successfully, but why so many are ploughed. In 
the continental seats of learning in Europe and in tho far West, it is 
viewed in no other light. Many of our unpromising students have been 
found, after their temporary sojourn there, to return home with some 
very fascinating diplomas and distinctions. Altogether in this race of 
cduoational advancement, our young men should not bo expected to excel 
their trans-atluntic and continental compeers in the West, 
fiii) Lastly, the. phenomenal poverty of tho great middle class people of Bengal 
— a large majority living in point of fact beyond their means — may bo 
taken to be an insuperable barrier to tbo materialisation of this ideal 
training on simple grounds of domestic economy. 


' Bose, Miss Mrinalini. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) How far it would be practicable is doubtful. 


Bose, Eadhikanath. 

(a), (b), (e) and (d). I share the view, set forth as to tho true functions of a unlvor-'' 
sity. 

I do not consider that tho ideal is actually attained under existing conditions in 
Bengal. The circumstances which appear to mo to stand in tho way of tho realisation 
of this ideal are briefly stated below. 

(a) The unattractive oharaotor of a teacher’s iJosition is tho most vital drawback 
against securing men of lirst-i'ate,ability for educational w'ork in qiir country. 
Men disappointed in other dopartinuuls gonoraiiy take shelter in the Education 
Department. The best graduates of tho University, if they caro to accept a 
professorship in a college, usually make it a Btcpi>ing-stono to a more lucrative 
office. No wonder, therefore, that wc notice a lack of eamostnoss among 
” many of tho teachers in our schools and colleges. The remedy for this ovil 
is not far to seek. We must substantially improve the pay and prospects of 
our teachers beforb we can expect tojiave a sufficient number of well-qualified 
men who will take up the work of tilling as their life’s calling. Most of our 
available financial resources are now-a-days spent on tho construction of lino 
buildings for our educational institutions. I do not midor-rato the importance 
of buildings in an educational scheme. It does a student some good to live and 
move and have his education in tho midst of impressive siu'roimdhigs. But 
tho employment of ablo and well-paid teachers is much more a sine qua non 
for the success of our oducationdl institutions than the erection of costly 
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buildings. To starve the teaching staff, therefore, for the sake of externals 
is an unsound educational policy. 

The selection of men for teaching' "work in both Government and non-Govera* 
ment schools and colleges is now-a-days too often inffuenccd by racial and other 
ultra-educational considerations. This is not ns it should bo. Por educational 
appointments, the best available men should always bo selected, irrespective of 
caste, colour or creed. All such appointments should be under the direct 
control of a board consisting of representative Government officials and members 
of the University. 

I do not favour the suggestion often urged by some of our public men for the 
exclusion of Europeans from the ranks of the educational service in tliis 
country. Where exceptionally well-qualified men are required for special courses 
of advanced study, Europeans will certainly have to bo appointed. But where 
competent Indian scholars are available, I think 'they should be given prefer- 
ence. Por it is but natural that Indian teachers will work more zealously for 
the awakening of high intellectual aspirations among their countrymen than 
Europeans, however sympathetic they may be. 

{fi) Next^to well-qual^^d teachers, among the essentials of a sound education, arc 
weh-oquipped libraries and laboratories. Outside Calcutta, however, there arc 
very few educational centres in Bengal where there are good libraries and 
laboratories to which our students and teachers can have free access. Our 
University has of late begun to take steps for the expansion of college libraries 
and laboratories, but moat of them are still far below the mark. 

(c) Even where well-appointed libraries and laboratories are available, they are not 

^ed by teachers or students as largely as could be desired. This neglect is to 
bo attributed mainly to the existing university system under which teaching 
subordinated to examination. The success of a teachor is usually 
judg^ by the percentage of pupils he can pass through the examination, and 
he therefore concentrates all his attention on supplying their examination- 
passing requirements. Besides, there is such an extent of prescribed reading for 
lum to cover within the assigned period that he can hardly find time to 
prescribed course. Even if ho can manage to overcome this 
difficulty and attempts a little free teaching, he fails to rouse the interest of the 
general students who look upon the passing of the examination as their' goal 
think it worth while to learn anytliing that is not required for 
that purpose. The best means, by 'which this defect in the existing system 
can be^ remedied is to grant some degree of freedom to the colleges in the design 
of their courses and to adjust the universily examinations to the courses given 
teachers — assuming that they will bo always men of first-rate 
ability, thoroughly worthy of the trust to bo reposed in them by the University. 

+ 4 - ^ under such conditions that the ideal of university training can bo 

attained. The teacher can then encourage his students to road freely instead 
of pinning them down to a particular set of text-books and can vitalise their 
studies by fostering freedom of thought. 

(d) Very few of the teachers employed in our colleges have sufficient leisure to carry 

on mdopendent investigation in their special subjects. In fact, an earnest and 
Clave ^cher finds his hands always so full that ho has hardly any time left 
or self-improvemont. All teachers are not fitted for the work of original 
Toseamh, but those who have proved their capacity for such work should 
e rauercd of their ordinary routine duties in order that they may bo able to 
,, TP ® themselves to the special work of advancing knowledge and stimulating 
wieir pupils to do likewise by their personal example and careful-^idanco.' 

1 am of opimon that every college in Bengal should endeavour to maintain on 
1 Stan as many research-workers as possible to servo as sources of inspiration to 
0 rising generations. Eor the hackneyed work of saporvising students’ nolo- 

- “®ohs .and correcting an5wor-:^Vis B-sepamto sot of tutore , 
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Brown, Rev. A. "E.' 

(a), (h), (c) and (d). I consider that the points detailed are essential for the highest 
form of university training. 

Under the existing system there can be little or no freedom of teaching or study and 
there is no encouragement to a teacher to pursue any independent investigation. When- 
ever a teacher ventures to touch upon any point not inclnded within the syllabus he is 
often openly informed of the fact by his students and in any case the immediate falling 
o'ff of interest in the lecture is too obvious to pass unnoticed. Further the students have 
such an obvious difficulty in “ cramming ” the course set that the teacher hesitates to 
burden them with anything that is in the least degree outside this. 


Cameron, M. B. 

The c[uestion gives by implication some of the main outlines of a high ideal of 
University training but before such an ideal can be fairly applied there seem to be 
certain further implications underlying the various sub-questions which need to be brought 
out to clear view and duly considered. 

(a) It seems to be implied that the men of first-rate ability and recognised standing 
in their subjects have both the will and the ability to teach ; that they have 
all the patience and imaginative sympathy this coimotes as well as the self-denial 
to turn aside from their own proper studies in order to interest themselves in the 
work of others and supervise it. 

Upon this it may be remarked that while professors have two-fold funcrions as teaehers 
and as investigators, it is not always the case that ability in one direction is accompanied 
by ability in the other. Agam, limitations of time and place bring in a land of antagonism 
between these two functions so that not infrequently the one can prosper only at the 
expense of the other.. 

It seems also to be assumed that the securing of the personal guidance of the 
teachers of first-rate ability and recognis^ standing is a comparatively simple 
matter ; but the amount of -personal guidance which is possible rapidly diminishes as the 
ratio of students to teachers increases. To keep it in a proportion small enough to make 
the personal contact reasonably efficient, means comparatively few students to each 
teacher. This is a costly arrangement. The nearer the ideal we get in this direction, 
the more expensive becomes the education. All discussion of practicable improvement 
in Indian university education Has to take account of the fundamental fact that Indian 
students are as a rule not too well endowed with money. There is danger in using too 
freely analogies from English education whete a higher rate of expenditure can be assumed. 
Yet even in England tlfis consideration of cost together with the consideration next to 
bo mentioqed makes the ideal of ‘ personal guidance ’ one that can only be applied with 
considecablo caution. 

It seems further to be implied that it is enough for students to be placed under the 
personal guidance of the teachers of first-rate ability and recognised standing. This, 
however, may be doubted. The students must themselves have advanced sufficiently 
. far to enable them to get into some sort of real contact with the teacher. This limitation 
."Operates to a greater or less degree everywhere. Even in the most highly developed 
' universities of Europe and America provision has to be made not only for the honours 
schools and the students qualified to enter them, but also for the pass degrees and the 
great mass of students who have not advanced sufficiently far to get into contact with 
a scholarship unless they are sedulously and laboriously taught. 

In discussing university constitutions it is only too easy to let the mind be preoccupied 
■ ’ ■ y by the vision of the ideal or at any rate to consider as tlie University, only those 
i>a of it whioh most closely approximate to the ideal, ignoring the fact that every actual 
vx 'L^ finds it necessary to be somewbat composite iq oliaracter aqd to include pro- 
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vision not only for those students who are' competent to loam from the teacher who is 
primarily an investigator but also for those other much more numerous students who are 
not so competent and for whom teachers must be provided who are primarily teachers, 
not investigators. 

Another mistake only too easily made in this connection is to forget that the highest 
part of the University can only he really flourishing and healthy where it m a natural 
outgrowth of the lower. The higher species of study prospers only in proportion as it is 
related to a real demand created by the success of the lower and less ad\'flnc6d studies. 

I am often indined to suspect that both mistakes have frequently been made in much 
of the talk about university ‘ reforms ’ in India in recent years. On the one hand, 
there seems to me to have been a tendency to disparage unduly by comparison irith the 
work of colleges elsewhere and occasionally even with the work of the honour sohooh 
the work being done in the colleges of India. On the other hand, there has been a tendency 
to 'tliink that real improvement and advance can be made simply by importing the esperts 
whatever the cost. The latter course has, it is true, the advantage of being an impressive 
land of activity. It looks well in statistics of progress and it furnishes effective answers 
to those who doubt the good-will of authorities in tlie matter of the advancement of higher 
education. One may welcome whole-heartedly the disposition to spond in this direriion 
while still having doubts ns to whether the generous effort in tho way of money has oecn 
hacked up hy on equally generous effort in the way of thought in fully considenng liow 

best the money could bo employed. . . j 

Another phase of the same kind of mistake noted above appears jn a toaency 
lighten the actual leaching work of the more able part of the college staffs ui the interests 
of resenreli. Sometiiing, perhaps much, might be said for this ff, on the 
were always taken that tho quantity and. quality of the teaohmg power Idt, rrere not 
allowed to suffer and if, on tho other hand, the change m tho™ 

made so frankly and definitely as to lay a deer and unmisfakeablo 
concerned to issue programm&s of research and regular memmm of ^ . 

as would inspire and stimulate all conneoted with the coJJcgo m which th y • . , 

ring to the latter proviso one might say that with the cbonge made in a haff^rt«l 
mtmner there may be just enough teaching work left to serve Pj®® ™ 
tardy results, and in reference to tho fonner, it would be . u j- t|jp 

more adequately equipped colleges to-day ns much of the ^ veers ago There is 
hands of the most expensave part of tho staff as it ^ Umose oi my genera! 

no doubt that the need for tlio teaching is just as ^Snns ' d to lead 

remarics is not so much to criticise, recent fbisques- 

up to my point that in the case of no university, tZ case of Indian 

tion bo applied S^of the very serious limitations 

'Universities, even more careful account most bo taken ot ino y ly ... .5 , 

which’detemino the coVratively undoveloped and 

is all that can atpresimt bo nebieved in tho can like him better 

The first very serious limitation in India is f far mote 

than r do or admire him more. Ho is keen, intolhgont, else* 

responsive to the sympathetic teacher’s hi is iry heavily 

whore ; but considercd in respect ^equipment for h gjer eiujes 1 0 » j 
handipapped. He is very young. The ego of M®tnculaUon is 16 or 10 « 

J9 elsewhere. Then liis training has boon in an In 0 tii-^-chools there is still 
great improvMonts arc being made in staffing end the schools in 

very much that remains to bo done before they can at a niacDst that for ' 

Europe or Amoriba that prepare students for the colleges. I would suggest 
purposes of comparison, returns should bo obtained sliou mg . 

(i) The proportion of graduates on the staffs of Indian secomla^ "'IVn'stnff 
/ii Tho proSortion of iroined graduates to nil the other teachers on the staff. 

Theso figures compared with corresponding figures for ^ In thi 

wedd throw conMh light^on 

connection it ehould be borne in mmd ‘ ^ on 

the good graduates than in Britain cJ.oc-i«./J‘«Yo chrng jirofcssron. TMimenj on im 
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head may bo obtained from tho 1 raining collogcs which deal wth graduates only but it 
can be evidenced also by all who have had much college experience in India. But tho 
most serious handicap of tho Indian student is tho intellectual atmosphoro which lie has 
to breathe. I need not say that no disparagomont of tho Indian intellect is implied in 
this statement. What I refer to is simply the outcome of well recognised sociological 
conditions peculiar to India and, more especially to India in tho mofussil, at this stage 
of her progress. I can only refer to them here in tho L riefest possible manner. There is ; — 

(i) The great mass of illiteracy all round. T am not speaking hero of illiteracy in the 

student’s own immediate circle of relations and friends, but of the illiteracy 
among those whom personally ho maj- not know at all. It would bo interesting 
to trace out some of the subtle pervasive w.a3's in wliich this great mass of 
illitoracj' is operative ns an influence not only on tho student (though ho 
perhaps is most affected), but also to a greater or less extent upon all who have 
to live and work in India. Tliis however, cannot bo done here. Suffice it to say 
that tho general effect is a sort of ariditj’ or sterility wliich is not favourable to 
normal manj’-sided intelleotnnl growth. 

(ii) There is tho fact that even when lilerac3' is present it is usiiall3’’ a onc>sido 1 affair, 

• hnrdl3r ns 3’et affecting women to any appreciable degree. 

(ili) Onl\' too froquentl3’ 3*ot is tho student an isolated unit in his family, his social 
circle or, it ma3' be, oven his neighbourhood. v 

(iv) The modern methods of study with their call for tho fi’co and critical exorcise of 
individual thought are not 5'ot in imdisputcd possession of tho field. Q’he older 
methods relying more upon aulhorit3’ and momor3' are still in vogue in certain 
linos of 8tud3*. Part of a nniversil3' course may bo pursued according to the one 
method and* part according to the other. Even if his subjects take tho student 
bc3’ond tho older mctliod, that method may bo still powerfully operative ns a 
social tradition. 

A .second great limitation in apptying tho test of tho ideal university in India lies 
in tho fact that at this stage of India’s progress, what is cliiefly required of tho 
university professors and lecturers is that they should be capable and inspiring 
teachers rather than independent workers keen to maintain their standing in their 
various subjects. Tliis follows at once from the inadequate mental preparation 
ivith which the students enter upon university work. 

The third serious limitation has already been touched iqion when it was pointed out 
above that it is not very praolicablo in India to aim at such close personal 
guidance as in England because' tho expense involved is too groat for a countiy 
where tho average income is so much lower. 

(fj) I have no doubt at all as to tho udsdora of generous expenditure on libraries and 
• laboratories.- These are essentials of university education and must bo 
provided for along with other essontiols, but with a careful regard to tho pro- 
portion which best mokes for tho efficiency of tho organisation Us a Avholo. 

(c) With regard to the rem iik that there should be a largo degree of freedom of teach. 

ing and of study, I would only remork that it is not my experience in Allahabad 
University that there has been ony reason to complain of undue restrictions 
on teacliing or study. . Tho courses present many options, especially in the 
higher stages of study and tho constitution of tho University is such that if a 
teacher is strong enough to ivish to strike out a lino of his own, ho is prptty 
sure to bo strong enough to induce tho University to find a place for his 
course. _ « 

(d) My views upon tho question of tho teachers having sufficient leisure to pursue 

independent investigation in their own subjects -will probably be sufficien- 
tly evident from much of what has been said above. Por Iho present I lay 
the main stress iipon teaching. I do not think, however, that I am 
altogether excluding tho possibility of independent mvestigations being 
carried on. The impulse to research is largely bom in a man and -will have 
its way oven in spite of obstacles. The investigator will more fi-oqiicntl5' 
make the leisure than tho leisure the investigator. Thi.*- is particularly the 
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pn'oln India for many rri-ott-. ttld'-h upM not In' And tho 

con-ititulion of our t'otlfT rqiiipiir'l follf and iimvpn-itipf iy*r]niw fi^ 
orioupfi to i-tmMp an nt^ to inndofor f*’ttjn}r roinf’trsUwly fm 

from iKiplnnj; tliilft-t for tim timo, any otm nho fia-* *«r.N x4iiHy rnlfwl «iK>a 
n lint' of rt-'-iri h promi-ini' t-mm-h to ^r.irranl tl--' stmli'*''. 

On til.' wliol.-, I rhotiM e..n-5d,«r tint tl,r .hi.f f.u tord.t-rtnimns; tli-' 
of tUo tvpt> of flit' fint-livi.l invc uiirator r,.i.i!r«l for 
til.' numlirrof hiiidrut i v/lm at.' r.' dly liii^My onm.^h .inilifi-^l to »»•' 
nntlrr tlirir p'-r onal yiii-lAm o. ‘J’lv* pmvi'-on in A« di vb »■! r-m ' l'> b 
of til.' Uonnml nn»l nliro’ fiiiuU av.VibUIo for fiigW r-.In.'Atom ftfi* to atnctK hraitcd 

tho mixtal:i' it llir moot to b" rv.'rc'tt*'*!. 


CtlAKlJAVAnTI, 3htAMl.AI., 

The olijVot of imlvpr.ily tvlucMieti k*.n to b- clearly dtfiK''rI And the claims 

of inornl niul pliysi«‘al rnltnro linvo to Iw' rf'cn^n'i'i d. > 

(.i) IVrorm! pui.Unce by the ti'aclh'r i« p'qmml f.i-l “FST” j^o 

tho rlinraelcr of tho i.liidoi.l Ami for th.. 

poronnlity of tho tonthor rhmiW K* pn iorrod to f ^"(BcFentlv 
ruler Mihiret. At A hit^r r-lrpr. aftrr tho rhara;tfr Im km 
formed, thr I tud.nt ran dovutc lilnreU excln^ivi'l>' to 
l.uowlrdpo, find nt tlml tiino prrforrnet' thould rertainly l«5 “ 

loerli''r of fin’l-ralo nhilily. , , , . mirooso^ 

(6) Goo.1 lihrnri.'a nml Inhomtori-s ftrr crrfnlnly 

of trnchiiif; thr*" At k'.t nro moro arcr-'mrior and 

not 1..' oxnpKorAt.'.l. A lnl>oratory renmrod for tho P rp« 

iiip roinmerro or indttrlry ho'i to U' loirhiiig of 

InlKimtory h not oh'olulol.v nr-n-nry kr tlm o 

f rimer. It l-t to hr homo in mind that tho preatojt niaetrrs o. fcic 

ran perform Oi.-ir werh Aiid rnrirh the world eoS^erft- 

the fi'fhtanci' of lerpo iftln'rntorir.i. nncl t-' k “ *iii« imacinnlion 

lion ho'.v far A fine Inljoratory dno, help tlio SSlions 

nhirl. la tho r-r.ic- of aU progrr- in F='tfc. Similar 
nrlar nUo in ropanl to lUiraric!, Ilrahy iin*fwl hooh n'-oerc'ss of tlio 
nuniher nnd much readinR doca not iircc.a.-.anly mark the p. gr - 

(r) For Gin pniirml piirpo'n of rdurntion 

cnit.ainly drair.aliln. In ro fur, liowrvor, na common t ncccfsilv. tWs 
nliidonta by different te.acbera hnvo to bo regarded • „ uniformitv 
freedom will have to be curtailed for the purj.oce of F.'cunnp umiornn . 

(d) Tc.aJhcm ’ almuld be nlloned leiaure for 

projiorfion abouhl bo maintained bclw;een tlio vrork 'll researen an 

work of tcoebinp, Ibo latter being the principal funclio „•*»..« Tho 

Tho ideal entinol he nltained nithont wodincalions of the OJCigu»R 
intollectnnl trnininp of tho aliidont Iina to be ‘»"„X. ent ropaVd for his 

dea'olopmont of bia pbysieal and moral life and ‘ „ -minot bo taken in 

economic pogilion in tlio world. The other aspccls ould not suit 

band by the University, inaamuch na ono uniform ,;i„£ 11,0 populAtion 

tlio various rcquircmonla of the many races nnd crced.a xj-ngj bciiooIs nod 

of llengal. To answer ibis purpoao there should bo donom rTniversity in tho 
colleges which, while working under tho general n*”dn«co ® Euilablo to tho 

matter of jniellcolual training, might provide training m olhor matters su 
ppeeial needs of the communities concerned. in hand by. the 

A Kub«!oquent stage of posl-prndnnto studies I®,, 1 . of nil denominations 

University, nnd there it may bo possible for teachora disUnb the iniiform- 

to come together. A nnmbe*- of denominnUonnl niuversilxos . uji 1 iiinstoMItf >93 
ily of the standard of intellectual education, which, m tho 0 -visting oircy^jF^.v-f- , 

the country, should bo mniniaiped, ' *• 
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OhakravartIj Chintahaban.' 

7 

The host form of university training requires : — 

(a) That the students should he placed under the personal guidance of first-rate 
teachers of wide experience. 

(&) That the teachers and the students should have access to. well-appointed libraries 
and laboratories. 

(c) That there should bo a large degree of freedom of teaching and study. 

(d) That the teachers should have sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent 

investigation in their own subjects. 

This ideal is gradually attainable in Bengal. Iiibraries and laboratories may bo 
extended and improved year after year ; more teachers may be appointed and general 
improvement may be effected in the institutions as time proceeds. 


ChAKRAVARTIj Chinta Haran. 

(a), (6). (c) and (d). The university training at its best involves the four general 
principles laid down in the question. 

An attempt has been made recently to realise the ideal to some extent in the post-^ 
graduate classes of the University. But the very limited number of teachers of first-rate 
ability, the huge number of students in the affiliated colleges and the want of adequate 
resources of the educational institutions are some of the obstacles in the way of a compIete_ 
realisation of the ideal. Lack of sufficient pay and prospects deters first-rate scholars' 
from joining the teaching profession. There is very little freedom in teaching, which is 
unduly dominated by the requirements of examination. 


Chakravarti, Kai Mon Mohan, Bahadur. 


(o), (6), (c) and (d). There are rightly included in the functions of a University. 
They have not been yet attained in the Calcutta University. 

(а) Teachers of firat-rato ability and of recognised standing in their subjects are rare. 

(б) Well-appointed libraries and laboratories do not exist. Those which exist can 

bear no comparison with the libtaries and laboratories of Europe or United 
States, being hampered by small funds procured in driblets. 

Freedom of leaching and of study exist to some extent ; but the rules of the 
University and of the Education Department require to be relaxed in 
various directions. 

(d) In comparison with other walks of life teachers have fair leisure to pursue 
independent investigations in their own subjects. But they should be aided by 
large public libraries and laboratories, as they themselves are too poor to have 
any such of their o^vn ; and it may be added that real research workers are, 
in comparison with other civilised countries, too few. 


. Chakravarty, Niranjan Prasad. 

(o) In order to obtain the best training possible in the University it is essential that 
the students,* specially those of the post-graduate classes, should be placed 
under the personal guidance of professors of first-rate ability and of recognised 
standing in their subjects. 

(6) The students and the teachers should have free access to all tlio well-stocked 
libraries and well-fitted laboratories and to all other resources of learning 

_ jrftr- 
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CHAKBAVAKTr, P^d-coji^.-Chakba, Hic Hon’bloSfr, KAMSlKoifAB 

Ghatoebjee, Tbo Hon'Wc Mr. A. a . 

codosos Doing situatod irpkcM ouSS.f£ Tv®; ‘I*® 

• interior parts of tho pro-vinoc' Bat t)>is 
honours and tho Sin* ^ t’'® 

loadiing nnivorsitvWho ™ “ PO^wfiiJ centralised 

under its coniS. ■ ^ ^ l>y>lccmg tlie adranced students directly 

acstodunfsaSncJlasof fI.otcachers 
c Scull 2 L Imvo somo freedom in teaching their oun subject A 
in their lectures, " s lould bo framed by teachers in order to guide them 

P^l'^ytoconfinotho teachers to lecture work butthey should ' 
Icli' ^ independent investigations in ihir 

peemo fliibj^fcs and also to lidp thoir students in cairjing out original 
resoarcli . But it should bo incumbont upon' Biem to send reports of tho piocicfs 
01 their rcscarcli work to tho University from time to time. 

f t is not possiblo for any imivcrsity to attain tho highest ideal within a very short 
time and with limited resources. This may bo partly attained by keeping up friendly 
and sympathctiQ relations among tho different universities, and thus gradually proceed- 
ing to tiio desired goal. An attempt of this sort has been mode from time to time by 
tlio University of Cnloutta by inviting oi^crt educationists and eminent sobolars of 
foreign and oilier Indian universities to giro courses of leoturcs, for the benefit of tbo 
lonmcd public, but unfortunately this praeiioo cannot continue long for want of finan- 
cial liolp. 


Chanda, The Hon'ble Mr. Kamini Kdmak. 

(n), (h), (c). and (d). My answer is in tho aifinnatiye. 

Tho ideal fe not attained at present, but is certainly attainable. A chief obstacle to the 
realisation of this ideal is thopraotical and studied isolation from tho student cornmnnitr 
which the European professor maintain — ^with honourable exceptions. He carries a notion 
of his racial soperiority to tho class room and constantly beats in mind tliat bis student 
bolonga to a subject communify. In this feeling there is hardly anything to choose be- 
tween the I.C.S. andtboLE.S. The real remedy lies in fianding over the entire manage- 
ment of odnoation to tho people. 


Chatteejee, The Hon'ble Mr, A. 'C. 


<o) Yes. 

(b) Yes. Ji a teohnologionl department bo organised, arrangements should bo made 
' for pupils, both during and after aeademio training to have access to workshops,, 
factories, etc. 

M Yes provided that condition (a) is fully satisfied, but not under present conditions, 
^ when the toacheis themselves are 'of very inferior ability as a rule. 


lA) Yes nartioularly in tho case of the heads of each branch of study. Such heads 
' ^ should organise tho work (in addition to personal resoaroh) and should have 
JitHe to do in the way of actual tutorial work. 

Tho ideal is not'attainod in Bengal now and wiUnot bo attainaWo without radioal 
changes in the esisting system. . 

So far the aim of Indian universities has been, at lea^ m practice, mwely to turn 
outmifor Kserricoandafow Jeam^ profpfons. If this is tho aim tho standard 
indicated in tius question cannot fairly bo applied. • . , - , 


t 
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• Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmoiian, Bahadur. 

(a) (6) (c) .'ind (d). Modorn univoraity training in Europe, at its best, certainly implies 
the four conditions mentioned. What is more signiliciint, the training impiirtcd 
in the tols of India, oren in recent times, satisfied all these conditions except, of 
course, in the matter of woU-apiiomted libraries and laboratories. The range of 
teaching in these tols w.is, no <Ioubt, very narrow', but able teachers, proper gui- 
dance of .‘.tudents, freedom of teaching and of study and leisure existed. In these 
(ols learning was bound up w'ith religion ns well as with the social economy and 
caste rulc-s. The tc.achcr was not only looked up to for his learning, but regar- 
ded with religious veneration, lie was very independent and proud, but looked 
upon his as his children. There were no rigid examinations. These 

conditions do not exist in tho Calcutta University. Nor is it xiossiblc to bring 
them back ns they were in tho iols. In modern India education is chiefly utili- 
tarian in its object. lt>is not so much the accoinplisiuncnt of a gentleman 
as, in tho iols, it used to bo tho accomplibhment of a Brahmin. It is dominated 
• by western ideals. It has sijrcad over a much larger area and seeks still to spread. 
It is cosmopolitan and scientific. It is levelling to social distinctions. Yet, 
though our aims are those of tho West, our past liislory is different, our social 
and xiolitical coudition is different, our needs and requirements are but vaguely 
realised, our teaching inachincry is just beginning to evolve. India, and Bengal 
more than any other port of India, is in a stale of rapid transition. At tho prc.sont 
time wo have neither tho right typo of teachers, nor tho right size of classes, nor 
the right basis of pro-univoisity training. Our libraries and laboratories have 
, much imiirovcd’ recently, but are not yet sufficient for deep research. Our 
colleges arc so crowded that close x^crsonal touch or personal guidance of x^upils 
by teachers is impossible. 

Is the ideal attainable 7 Not for tho whole of Bengal, at once, I tliinlc. But it is 
certainly attainable at selected centres, for example, in Calcutta and Dacca. 

Tho form of university mosc suitable for this purx^oso I shall suggest in my answer 
to question 4. ^lost or all of tho colleges outside tho selected university areas will liavo, 
at the beginning, to bo federated into an examining umversity, and this ivill 
mean that two different qualities of training will bo imparted in Bengal. But, at tho 
outset, this is tho only practicable arrangement from wliich it w'ould bo possible to work 
up tow'ards a general adoption of the superior typo. Tho quality of education at tho 
selected areas must bo jealously guarded at all costs. 


Chatterjee, P. K. 

(а) Yes; so far as possible, university students should bo placed under tho personal 

guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and recognised standing. But this 
should bo regarded rather as an ideal, becauso it w'ould moan narrowing down 
tho number of students in each subject in each class of a college, and I do not 
consider it desirable to limit tho number of students suddenly in that waj’, as 
it is likely to check the advance of education in a populous and intellectual 
province Uke Bengal. 

(б) Yes; the existing university system of advancing money grants to affiliated 

colleges for strengthening and expanding libraries nnd'laborntorios is likely to 
further this object. 

•.c) Freedom of teaching and study is likely to dovolopo the special aptitudes of- 
teachers and students, -but courses of study should bo more or less prescribed, 
as at present, in order to ensure some degree of uniformity of standard. So 
long as no better system of testing tho ability of students than by examinations 
con be found procticablo, uniformity of standards in the different courses of 
study is, in my opinion, a highly desirable thing. 
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‘EIMEE PBA3I4rH^jrATH-~C 



CffATTEBJBE, PeAMATHANATH. 


^ Sk bet. i. u w ria, „ , 

“SoST'fc jtt” k 

-. » ...... . — 



best way possibir'in*^npA«r^f^ resources and to utilise thcmullx 

highor loTol. ^ standard of college education may be raised to a 


, . CffATTEBJEE, BaMANAMDA. 

and (o). Yos. 

awn ailo claim leisure to pursue independent inTestigafion in tli« 

9 nin t support their oloim by original work of recognised merit 

. ®®r our Indian professors Loto done original irork, in addition to, and in 
III I ^ f teaching duties, — duties licaTier than those performed by Ikcir 
g ler plaoM and more liberally paid European oolloagnos. Jlysnggcstionis 
lat only those who have already done original work of recognised meril w 
^ proimse be given leisure to pursue independent investigation, and (hatllioybt 

r^uired to give a yearly account of what they have done during eacli ymr- 
Alonoy 18 not sufficiently cheap in Bengal to be tJmown away on showy idte* 

The ideal referred to in tin's question is not attained in Bengal, but it is ottos'’ 

able though not under tho essting system, 

I again lay stress in tliis connection on external di^eos. In Xondon Uhu'e^f.f'i 
uJiere the system of external degrees originated, those who tako them cannot ci'U" j 
to liavo received - the ideal university training but nevertlioless tho sysfOT 
continued there up to tlio present, and tho Haldane Commission in their dnai 
have recommended its retention. They soy in poragroph 391 of that report that ” W’ 
the London University is enabled to oiler tlio highest university education nt_ a r® . 
iiiodcrato cost, as part of a national policy, which will mokoall thounivcrs'ti''''® „ 
accessible to tho poor but capable students^ tbo demand for external 
, dcercaso ; meanwhile they must continue, and tho University of London, ns .4* 

must remain lesponmble for tlieir award. Tho people of Bengal 
wmWiy nor possessed of more knowledge than tlio people of Bigtona, < 
originated in, and is still considered necessary in tlie capital of EngJnna, cin i , 
adopt^ temporarily in Bengal. It is necessary and good to 
education. But what is somewhat lower tlian tho ideal has ifsnsMforfn ■ t 

avail themselves of what is tlio best la times of famine, vbijo mo 
- fortune may continue to have ideal dishes, those who nro "o* ® i^OTTfOttatoy 

less sustained and kept lit for work fay what is riot ideally the best toon, 

there is ImowJedgo famine ; and, henoo, for a great many j,r}j,hL 

what^has served the purpose of many in Engbad will undoabim} 

Tliougli oiir colleges are not what they ought to bo, we dad it diis^'o of 

regulations of the Univermty to start a sufficient number far (ue.gro {• 
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students. When, as suggested, stioocsshil clTorts arc made to make the colleges 
approximate more nearly to the ideal, it will be still more didlcult to increase the number 
of colleges, though at the same time llio demand for knowledge and degrees will continue 
to grow. Under the circumstanc&s, my suggestion deserves serious consideration. In all 
ci^nliscd countiics, men and women, whether graduates or not, derive a large part of their 
knowledge from books. This is a valuable port of their mont.al equipment. The knowledge 
of those who receive external degrees is not the less valuable because it may have been 
for the most part derived from books. And, moreover, at present most of those 
who obtain Calcutta University degrees (and other university degrees too) are 
roilly indebted for the greater part of their knowledge to books, the attendance at 
college and lectures being somewhat of n formality. Yet under this system 
knowledge has spread in tho country, and many of onr ablest men have had onli' this 
kind of college and university education. There may not, therefore, bo any great harm 
infrankly recognising a sj’stem of external degrees when for 5'cnrs and years wo have 
really hncl it in our midst in substance under the t-cmhhncc of internal degrees obtained 
under a sort of education in college and university. There is no wisdom in fighting 
against a name. 

Without a systoni of external degrees like that at London, tho realisation of the 
university and college ideals in Bengal is sure to deprive n large number of our poorer 
. students of higher knowlctlge. That would bo a great evil. We would rather have 
third-rate education for all thaii the very best for only a few. But should my 
suggestion bo accepted, all capable aspirants would have somo education and n 
conEadcrablo number would have t!lio very bcJJt. 


Chatterjee, Santosh Kumar. 
Please see my reply under queslion 1, Paye 62 above. 


Chatterjee, Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) Yes. Also to factories and workshops, both state and private, museums, agri- 

oultural and demonstrative farms, forests and mines in the case of technological 
students. 

(c) Yes, but the teachers should bo men of first-rate ability and of recognised 
standing in the subjects the}' teach. 

(rf) Yes, and particularly so in regard to the higher class of toaclicrs ; r.i/., tho senior 
. professors of physics should bo given ample loisuro to carry on re-search work in 
physical science so ns to be able to creato an atmosphere and to inspire tho 
assistant professors lecturers and tho studowj with tho spirit of his work. 

The ideal is not attained, but is attainable o^' if tho existing system is consider- 
ably. modfied. Tho standard cannot now be applii^is tho activities of tho universities 
in India have so f.ar boon oonfined to tho very limitil^^phoro of holding examinations 
for a few professions and certain administrative and'^rical services. 


Chatterjee, Satis Chai 

(a), (6), (c) and {d). It is indeed dcsirablo that univers 
that has been said ns regards its functions in this qi 
This ideal, I think, is quite attainable in Bengal, and 
more under tho now rcgulatiaw of the Calonttn Universit}’’. 
improvemonts to bo made tho ideal has bcon~ complct 



mining should involve all 


ing attained moro and 
arc, however, many 
ainod. 
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Chattebjbb, Skis Ciiandda — CiurrvRJi, SvaiTiKviiAR — Cuattbiwi, JiloumiMonss. 
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CHATTEEJEE, SeIS CnANUEA. 

ia), (f))i (c) and (d). Yes, I do considor tlio functions of a university involves all the 
four conditions noted. 

I do not think these conditions arc availnblo under tho present university system lor 
more reasons than one. A fuliilineut ot these conditions u'ould entail a heavy outlay 
on tho public purse and I do not think that the money for these purposes is actually 
availablo. 

In my answer to question 1, 1 have referred to tho absence of freedom of teaching 
and study. I think tho personal guidance of teachers is very important. As a matter 
of fact in the tots personal guidance by teachers formed a very important part of the 
course of learning. But at present teachers with big classes do not attempt to give 
any personal guidance. Sometimes — and specially is this the case- in regard^ to 
European professors — Uiey arc prevented from evincing any sympathy for the students. 
Without sympathy on the xiart of tho teachers and confidence on the part of the student 
it is imi) 0 ssible to expect good results. How both of these things arc lacking is best 
ovidonced by the breaking out of a spirit of lawlessness among the student comtnunity. 
I hoar now-n-dnys of assaults on professors (tho assault on Professor Oaten in the 
Prosidenoy College may bo mentioned). I have heard of some European jirofcssors — 
some of them regarded in a very high light, abusing students ns coolies or as Boers. 
How, under these oircumstanccs I shall not bo suiprised if students break away from tho 
traditional Indian loyalty to tonchors and give vent to their wounded feeling. Now 
there are again some tonohers who oome^to their students with preconceived ideas and 
imagine thomsolvos a body of Spartans in a country of Helots. I would, therefore, 
suggest that pcrsounl guidance should bo not only that of men of first-rate ability, 
but also of sympathy for those among whom it is their lot to work. 


CnATTERJI, SUNITI KUSIAR. 

(a) Yes ; hut under tho present conditions it is absolutely impossible to place every 

single student under tho persona) guidance of a teacher. However desirable on 
ideally perfect education for a choson few may appear, I would postpone it if 
tho general spread of odnoalion stood tho risk of suffering in consequence. The 
end of oil reforms should bo to maintain tho spread of education ‘and to 
improve its tone as for ns ijracticnfalo. No now oxiJorimcnt need nt present bo 
tried sinco it might lead to tho rcstriotion of higher education to a limited few. 

(b) Certainly, if wo can afford it. 

(c) Yes. But in all subjects there should bo a syllsibus of a general nature, ond the 

system of examination should bo modified accordingly. Tho comparatively high 
percentage of ottendauco at lectures which is now' obligatory should bo reduced to 
as low a limit as possible. 

(d) Yes. Special leisure should bo given to people who have done work of recognised 

merit or have sliown promise of good work. But professors generally should have 
ample leisure and opportunity to improve their capacitio'’. 

Tho question resolves itself ultimately into one of funds. Tho ideal prosonl-ed by tho 
questions is attainable if funds are available for tho adequate nxunber of teachers and for 
other needs. 


Chattebji, Mohini Mohan. 

(o), (b), (c) and (d). I share tho view of the functions of a imiversity dcsoribtd in (bis 
question. 

I do not Hunk the ideal is, or oan^ he, attained under the existing system in Bengal 
or by any system which docs not completely separate the problem of education from 
tho problem of cmploymmit. 
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Cdaudhuri, The Hon’blc Justice Sir Asutosii. 

(®)> (I*)! (c) aud (d). I do, but I want to odd to the qualification o£ Icoobcrs sympathy 
for students and a feeling'of companionship with them. 

I do not think the ideal has bcou attained, hut J believe it is attainable. It 
means modification of the present system, and a candid recognition of the i)rinciplo 
that the nation must have its progressive hopes stimulated nnd needs met. 


CuAUDiiuRi, Bhuban Mouan, 

The ideal set forth as to the, functions of a university is not attained or attain- 
able under the existing system in Bengal, bocauso there are very few tenohers of 
firsl-ralo ability, the students are not under the personal guidance of the teachers, 
there are very fow well-appointed libraries and laboratories, there is no freedom of 
teaching and of study and the teachers have very little time to pursue indopendont 
investigation. Tlio ideal is realisable in respect of (b) and (d), but not, wholly because 
its full realisation is possible only in a residential university. 


Chauduuri, Hem Ciianura Ray. 

(a) Yes, but ! should add that tcachors should bo not only men of “first-rate 
ability and of recognised standing in their subjects,” but tlicy should bo ac- 
quainted with Indian conditions. 

{b) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Not all tcachors, but only those who show a capacity for research. 

So far os post-graduate teaching is concerned this ideal has been attained to a certain 
extent. Teaching in other dcparlmouts may also be conducted on similar principles.'' 


Chaudhuri, The Hon’bic Babu Kishori Mohan. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). I share the views reprosentod in this question as to the function 
of a rmiversity, but the ideals sot forth arc more applicable to a teaching than 
. to an examining body. ° 

Tlic standard indicated cannot bo fairly applied to the Calcutta University. 

Rirstly bccauso^thoro arc very few teachers of first-class abilitv. ‘ 

Secondly, bocauso the teaching staff is inadequate to the 'increasing number of 
students. 

Thirdly, the pay and prospects for tho teaching stall arc very madequato so that 
they cannot devote their rvliole attention to tho pupils committed to their charge. 

Fourthly, tho selection of tho teaching staff is not made from among those who have 
adopted their subjects as thoir )wofcssion in life and have attained or aro at least givinir 
promise of attaining very great distinction. The oxistcno5 of a superior educational 
service manned almost entirely by Europeans .appointed more from racial consideration 
than that for ability is also a great bar. 

The teaching now-a-days is shaped more with referenoo to tlio need of o.vnmmation 
than with tho object of giving the students sound knowledge of tho subject taught. 


QUESTION' 




CuAnDiitmv, Tlio Ilon'blo Unbu Diiojiinuua Ki.siioitr. Iloy — CtiArDnuny, Tlio Hon'ble 
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CiiAUDifuiiY, Q’Jjc JloiiMilo ]3nbu IJnojENDnA KisironE Hot. 

(«)» (f>), (r) niul (#/). Ycfi. 

Such nn ideal fnimol fully be ;t( (aincil nt prcAMit : tlio dofecl, liowcvor^ docs not lie 
60 niuch ill the syateni as in the poverty of the students on the one hand, and in the tin. 
tvillingnesH of (Sovemnienl to place ad('(]nnte funds in the hamh of the University on the 
other. Under the eircniiistanees it nhotild he one nint to devote our rcsoiirocs more to 
the aprend of ediiention ninonp; the largest iinmlier lliaii to the giving of the highest and 
bc.sf training to n fetv. DiiTiision of high ednention is eonsitlcred and aliould for a long 
time more ho considered, a more desirable and necessary thing in our society than impart* 
ing the beat training to a few. 

(c) The prc.senl siystein of imivor!«it3- examination and the Inigojiuiiiber of text-books 
rc<inired to bo taught and studied in each stibjcct are great drawbaclcs in the 
way of the exercise of due freedom in teaching and study. 

(o) It must, liowever, he said that nlthoiigii it is quite tnie that tcachcrb should Lavc^ 
suflicient leisure to be able to pursue indcjiendent investigation in their own 
Bubjeets — j*ct it must not be foi^otteu that independent investigations should 
not be allowed to bo pursued to the neglect of the noltial work of teaching for 
which teachers arc cmplo3‘ctI. 


CHAtiDiraaY, TIio Iloii’blc Nawab Sted NAtvABALT, Khan Bahadur. 
(a)» (i)i (c) and (d). Yes. 

, ,,^ho standard cannot fairly bo applied to the university system in Bengal for the 
xollowing reasons ; — 

(a) At present thoro nro only a Imndful of men hero and there who can strictiy 
bo called first-rnto teachers. The majority of thorn are men who ougit, 
to bo school masters rathor than professors. AV^atovor they arc, tlio 
present sy^om docs not bring tho students and tho teachers in close 
contact with^ each other. Tliis is a defect incidental to a system or 
... education which cares onl3' for examination. 

toj iiixcoptiiig at tho university town thcro nro hardly any' libraries which may 
bo considered ns 'well appointed and oven in the university town they 
ai’o_ confined ^only* to a few select colleges, tho library attached to wo 
University being nvailablo only to tho limited class of students who take 
to post-grnduato study. Thoro is no provision to compel tho students to 
use the libraries. There are no roccinl classes for library work as is tbe 
case in tho Madras XJnivorsLty. iUio students aro left to themselves ®xitb 
ns is natural, under tho circumstances they pick out a few books here and 
thoro aimlessly without any” special reference to the^nature of tho work 
. . they are engaged in. _ 

tc} Under tlio'^proscnt system there is no freedom of teaching or of study. The 
University prescribes certain courses end both the teachers as well ns tno 
^udonts will have implicitly to go through thorn. Tho teacher even if n® 
has tho inclination to go boyond what is proscribed, has neither tno- 
neceMary time nor tho right sort of students to take initiation, lao 
result IS that tho hard and fast rules of tho University, act with a deao- 
ennig effect^ on tho intellectual and critical development of the studenra 
. ana in a majority of cases proVciit the teachers tliemselves from improving 
wJr®? learning or keeping up their scholarship. , , 

I ) bixeept m rme cases, tho teachers are overburdened with a nu^or <« 
subjects. They cannot- pay sufBoiont attention to any 
subject, and naturally they aro efficient in none. They cannot 
wo neoessa^ leisure to pursue independent investigation in 
oular branch of learning. Even the university professors arc, os 
evidenced in certain recent oases, subject to undue .-interforence on 
part of laymen and so much so that they have to huwy over their courses as 
hostily as they can. " 
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TTnlcss tho existing system is radically reformed, the University Trill continue 
to bo nothing dso than a groduatc-producing machino at its host, selecting candidates 
for Government service, and professors of first-rate ability from outside India Trill 
- not find "Ony genuine attraction to accept chairs under the Universily . 


CnouDHUET, Uai Yatindea Nath. 

(a) As it is impossible now to restore the ancient custom of Brahmacliarya, I think 
it is not possible to idacc all our college sttidents under tho personal guidance 
of teachers of first-rate ability ; consequently, I would suggest that, our research 
students and post-graduate students should, so far ns it is possible, be placed under 
the immediate personal guidance of teachers of first-rate ability and character, 
(i) It goes Trithout saT’ing that the teachers and students alike should have access to 
Trcll-cquippcd libraries and laboratories. 

.(c) There should bo jyirtial freedom of toacliing and of study for the students who Tvould 
go in for graduate examinations and complclc freedom in research and post-graduate 
studies (under separate groupings of subjects to be carefully prepared). 

(rf) The teachers appointed to help the research and post-graduate studies and those 
Tvho would receive studentship as mentioned in clnu.se (a) in the latter part of 
my opuiion on question 1, should bo relieved of all other duties, except helping 
the students mentioned there. They should not bo requisitioned to deliver any 
lectures in our colleges. This Tvill afford them ample leisure to pursue independ- 
ent investigation in their own subject. 

The ideal hero marked out is not attainable under tho present system because there 
are no teachers toId<ofT separately for the purposes and because there arc very few profes- 
sors of first-rate ability noTV-a-da.ys. 


CHowDHxmi, Dhibendranath. 

(o), (6), (c) and (d). Yos, I consider them to be tho functions of a university. But there 
are many practical difficulties in the Tvaj' of the existing system of education in 
Bengal and, for tho matter of that, in the whole of India for the realisation of 
this ideal. 

(а) The method b3' which tho teachers aro selected is a bar to the realisation of this 

ideal.’ Many extraneous considerations, racial and political, Tveigh more than tho 
strictly education tc.sfs. Tho proficiency indicated bj’ a universitj* degree is 
in imany cases of nominal character. If the tests of abilit3% experience and 
character — ^tho minima of equipment required of a teacher under Tvboso personal 
guidance the students should bo placed in order to givo them tho full opportunity 
of obtaining tho highest training aro strictly ai)plied to those who aro ciig.^gcd 
in teaching, I do not think a vcr3’’ respectable percentage would come out Tvcll. 
Moreover, tho loy’ pay in tho department docs not attract tho ablest men 
available ; that “ man ’ doth not live by bread alono ” is a noblo maxim and a 
nobler one can scarcely bo had, yet man ns man must keep his body and soul 
together before aspiring after anything higher. 

(б) Outside Calcutta, there are few libraries aud laboratories Tvhioh aro of great help to 

tho teachers and tho taught. Besides, tho objects that weigh with both aro not 
great inducements to tho use of libraries and laboratories, tho students’ aim 
being to pass the examinations. So*thoy select their subjects, not because they 
Tvould get learning in an3’' particular branch of knowledge, nor that their interests 
have been arou.scd in that particular branch, but bccaaco a particular subject would 
help them in passing an examination moro easily. Therefore they take little care 
for tho Icctmrcs they havo in the class. They attend thorn not because' of tho 
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informntion they furnish, hut bccaxise of tho percentage of attondonco Trlu’ch b 
necessary to onaWo them to a place in tho examination u’hich they mast pas 
and that they can pass by nioinorisjng facts Ihoi* gather from notes with which 
our cdueaf ional Imxar overflows. Consequent ly the st lulents never preparofor Iho 
class lectures. 'J’lie professor has mostly to deal with dull vacant expression!^ 
faces. By far the largest nuinber of student** choose logic in the LA. cxBinin* 
ation because rightly or wronglj’ they think it an easy subject, and it has really 
been made easy by notes for a boj* of I Ir average amount of memory. Bet rre 
they ready for any lepton in it 7 Tho profcs'Oi wiil thank liLs stars if 10 per cent. 
. tf them ha.'i anv iiouiinnl aeqtmintnncc wilhthoseit*nce 9 frotinvhichhoistotoff 
his examples to illostrato his Ics‘-ous in inductive Logic. Such an ordinao^h^”®' 
inenon ns tho increnso or decien‘o of tlic moon’s phases has never excited tlieir 
curiosity, nor do Ihoy feel any enthusiasm when it is explained to thorn. iCj; 
they must be given lessons on deduction or iiidiietion or the place and vaineo 
hypothesis \n inductive investigation. And all tho blame should not be wd a 

their door. They do not rccjuircrcal knowledge for passing tho examination an 
the University will not refuse them tho cert ilicato if they pass tho examination 

without it. . 1 1 

(c) Tho freedom of tenching and of btudy nlhidod to has been inucli inerea«efl uj 
' -f . n r n KvUabus of 


freedom has increased tho number of passes nnd not advanced the cause ol 
education. As for the i>rofc.ssor, ho has to cover a w’ido field in „ 

number of lectures on tlio ono hand and to supply tho examination-^ B 

needs on tho other. So he has little freedom for real oducotion. , 

8uoh unfavourable circumstances a iwofoisor makes an attempt at 
education by, for example, tlio Socratic method of quostioanh^i 'ountcr * 
bo will rindliim.scU in an alien cluincnt, because students thiiH -^.yccdlcss w 
of tiino and energy ns they do not require it for passing' tho cxomina 
Teaching is a game at wliieh both tho teacher and tlio taught must B*®?"' .. 

[d) With 18 lectures n week, tho less said about leisure to pursue independent “ ,g 
gation in their oivii subjects tho hotter. For a consoionfious man, tp B^®B®^ 
lectures a week would tax his time and energy to his utmost ®®B® 
And there is no proper iiniictus either. Their sers'ices arc retained to pre^ 
tho students for tho examination and that they do. The freedom of tea b 
has no scope and tho independent mvesligation no incentive. , 

So from tho above remarks it is quite clear that in my humble opinion teaching u 
unduly subordinated to examination. 


Cooks, S. W. 

{®)» {h)i (c) and (d). 1 liavo in my reply to the first question given my assent to tli- 
forir propositions stated hero. 

I am not sufScicntly well acquainted svith conditions in Bengal to express any opinion 
of value on the second part of tho question. . 


CoLEMAK, Dr. Deseie C. 

(a) pertainly. 

(b) Certainly. 

(c) Tes. 

(d) This is, I think, a matter of prime importance^ . 
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CovEBNTON, Tlio Iloii’blo Mr. J. G. — Croiian, Rov. Father F. — Cdllis, Dr. C. E. 


■CovERNTON, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 

(n), (6), (c) and (d). My answer to all the sections of this question is (from the abstract 
standpoint) in tlio alTirmativc. 

But I do not think that the ideal indicated is cither att lined or attainable under the 
existing system in Bengal. The views that I liavc submitted under question 1 contain 
my reasons for this conclusion. The present conditions might be improved to a certain 
extent by importing really high class teachers from abroad and if obtained in suflicicnt 
iiuinbcrs and given a suflicicntl}' free hand, thc 5 ' might do much to improve tjic existing 
methods and standards. But, I do not think that this would be suiTicicnt. I adhere to 
the view cxpicspcd above that the simplest and the surest means of remedying the present 
situation is ratlicr to send Indians to got proper training in the West than to bring out 
Europeans to give Wcslom training in the East. It may bo ncccssaty or desirable however 
at the outset to eombino both methods, but the former should be employed to a much larger 
degree than the latter. With jirovision for the supply of adequately trained tcaclicrs must 
go Jirovision for adequate equipment^and, ns has been said above, this means much larger 
expenditure. It is possible, however that, if the methods, classes and standards of univer- 
sities were reformed ns indicated and, if, as the ncccssniy’ basis of tliis reform, the scconcfary 
school system were extended and improved, a smaller number of students would proceed 
to the University, since boys, would be better qiinliiicd to enter other careers on leaving 
school and there would be less inclination to rusli into n university course as the only 
passport for Government seivicc or for assured lines of livcliliood. Such a reduction 
in numbers would of course tend to reduce the potential expenditure. 


Croiian, Eev. Father F. 

To better attaiu the ideal sot down, wo nro of opinion that tho loaohcrs should 
bo men who give thoraselves whole-heartedly to their work, and whoso interests are 
not divided between teaching and other nvoentions. It is, moreover, necessary to 
infuse some more enthusiasm for education into tho students themselves. Wo aro 
afraid, that very little desire for real education exists among our undergraduates, 
while it is not niiparent that oven tho host teachers aro anxious to bring tho students 
under their personal influence, in any appreciable degree. To alter the existing 
state of things will be a task of some difficulty. 


CULLIS, Dr. C. E. 

(a), (&), (c) and (rf). I agree ndth tho view taken of university training at its beat. 

It would bo attainable in Bengal so far ns tho quality of tho students and teachers 
is concerned. Its atlainability is therefore chiefly a question of flnanco. 

It must be recognised that such training is costly and has to bo paid for ; and that a 
very largo share of tho cost must bo borne by the students thcmsclvas, who profit by it. 
Tills share can only bo reduced by public benefactions and by contributions from public 
funds, both of which can fitly bo expected because of the advantages which tho community 
derives from tho provision of such training. 

At present an insufficient share of tho cost is defrayed by the students themselves. 
Ordinarily, every student who enjoys university training should bear his duo share of tho 
cost. Povcrt 3 " does not constitute a claim for free university training. Financial 
assistance should be given only to such students as arc deficient in means, and have also 
proved themselves to possess cxeeptional ability. 

If university training is given to all students desirous of it irrospeotivoly of their means 
something much short of the best must bo given, unless tho community is prepared to pay 
a big prioo for it. 
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Cunningham, The Hon’blo Mr. J. 11 . — ^JIas, Riii IJnvrATiNATii, Bnbadur. 


CuNNiNGWAM, Tlic Iloii'blc Mr. J. B. 

(a), (6), (c) and (rf). I incliiio to consider Hint Univcrs«il 3 ’ (mining at its best involves 
all tho conditions specified. 

The ideal indicated is certainly not attained in Bengal and Assam, probably — as bccotncs 
an ideal — is not fully attainable anywhere. There cannot for instance ns a practical 
measure bo any preliminary selection so exclusive ns to* prevent the admission to a 
rnivorsity of a fair proportion of students who would .benedt more by the discipline oi 
tho parade ground than tho liberty of the study ; and ns regawls tho professoriate there 
is ovorywhero tho diiBculty of tho academic tompornmont, tho tendency to seclusion from 
tho world of affairs from which the University ouglit to take its life. Theso considerations 
aro for obvious reasons leas dominant in Europe than in India whore tho University has, on 
tho ono hand to take over much of tho work of tho secondary school and, on tho other, 
to rely upon teachers who in certain subjects of tho course cannot bo expected to attain to 
any standing. Tiicsc arc not necessarily, however, continuing conditions, and I can see no' 
reason why such an ideal shotdd not bo sot up ns a goal of attainment if tho pace of tho 
ndvanco is adjusted to general progress. To attempt to enforce such principles at present 
for general apjilieation would ho at onco to discredit tho ideal and to encourage reaction. 
Tho reasons for holding this view will bo plain from tho preliminary note. In the main 
they are : — 

(i) Tho disproportion between tho resources available for university work and tho 
^ numbers who claim and cannot bo denied a university training. 

(li) The fact that tho University is tho solo avonuo to rcspootablo omploymont, a 
u^vocsity oduontionit is tho hall mark of social standing — ^involving the 

^ *bo training of a largo number of students ill-adapted for higher study. 

(iii) Tho fcobloness of socondary education. 

(iv) Tho fact that a now system of life and thought has to bo assimilated and that n 

foreign language is tho voHolo of learning. 

(v) Tho vocational aspect assumed by all departments of study. 

(vi) Tho political situation. 


Das, Bai Bhupatinath, Bahadur. 

(^)» (c) and (d). I am in general agreement with tho idcol_outIincd in the qucstioi 
The attainment of tho ideal may bo fmanoially impossible. Tho country is pobr an 
the n '™ber of students seeking university education is already largo and is increasing over; 
year. There is a growing desire for university education among tho poorer classes, many 
whom have been slow to avail thomsclvcs of tho educational facilities obtainable m m 
county. I beg to suggest an improvement in tho existing system. At present, the t^obct 
see httlo of the students outside the Icciure-room ; but some clinnco of tho students 
ing imder the guidance of the teachers may bo given by dividing the total num w 
B several groups and assigning each group to one of tho teachers, who ''' 

called tutor to a particular group of pupils. The tutor will set apart two or 
ours In the week when his pupils may 'come' and considt him not only m ® . 
rdatang to their studies, but in other matters also in which they may stand m nc^^ 

m JfoB ^ ^“assigning pupils to a tutor, tho principal or- botto a ^ 

tn (teachers in the college) appointed for the purpose, will ha 

to the subject taught by the “ tutor. " the gema-al principle b^g that a tutor shoid 
e or pupils such students as he meets most frequently in tho class. _ 

oollogw scattered all over the country and teachers of 
shades of qualifications, it is not possible to allow much freedom of tea 
A Ctoefully drawn up syllabus up to the B.A. -and B.Sc. honours 'standMdancia 
ou^e of the requiremcnts of the M.A. and M.Sc. examination ^ 

a list of recommended text-books to indicate tho scope .r,’ 
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Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur — contd . — ^Das, Dr. Kedabnath — ^Das, SARADAPBASAmiA 

— ^Das Gupta, B!bm Ohandba. 


req^uired for the guidance of teaohera and students alike. This is the more 
necessary as few of the teachers are represented on the boards of studies or the 
examining boards. Of comae, it is open to every teacher to modify the sylla- 
bus, by enlargmg' upon it or by supplementing it in other ways to suit the capa- 
city of his students. 


Das, Dr. Kedarnath. 

(«), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. 

But the ideal is not at present attainable in Bengal inasmuch as first grade teachers 
will not care to come out to India. 


Das, Saradaerasanna. 

(o) It is desirable that all post-graduate students should be placed under the per- 
sonal guidance of teachers or tutors of first-rate ability. This ideal is not 
attained at present, but it may be attained by reducing the strength of the 
post-graduate classes. Those graduates who wish to become pleaders or munsifs 
ought not to swell the post-graduate classes ; but they might qualify themselves 
for the B.L. and the M.L. degrees. The University ought to lay down that no 
, student shall be permitted (in the manner they are actually permitted now) 
to attend a course of lectures for the M.A. or M.So. degree, simultaneously 
with a course of lectures in law. The B3gh Court in making appointments to 
the Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil Service should not directly or indi- 
rectly insist on a higher general qualification than the B. A. honours degree. 


Das Gueta, Hem Chandra. 

(®)> (I'll (c). and (d). I share the view indicated in this question, but 1 think that in 
the existing system in Bengal this ideal is neither attained nor attainable, and 
for the following reasons ; — 

(il There are not many teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in 
their subjects in this university. 

(ii) Xtl'TOry.— Many of the libraries of the colleges affiliated to the University have 
a fairly good.Btook of ordinary text -books, manuals, and books of- reference, 
but are very poor in journals, magazines and other types of periodicals. 
This defect should bo remedied, and for this purpose there should be an inter- 
. collegiate arrangement of buying, borrowing, and lending these periodicals as 

it is not possible for any single institution to subscribe to all the publications of 
the learn^ societies of the world. The University library is also poor in its stock 
periodicals, but I think that the time as now come when the University can 
start the publication of periodicals embodying the results of investigations 
'arried on by its professors, lecturers, and advanced students and, then,' by 
way of exchange, it >vill be possible for the university library to have a very 
rich stocky of journals, magazines, etc., and thus keep the teachers and the 
students alike abreast of the time. As far as my information goes most of 
the college libraries are kept open daring the regular college hours only and 
on account of this, the students are precluded from using the libraries to 
the best advantage. Libraries should be kept open from 6 a.2I. to 8 p.m., 
and students should bo encouraged to use the library as a reading room. 
Another defect of the college libraries is the want of competent- librarians. A t 
present the duties of a librarian are usually assigned to a clerk with a very 
insuflicient education. This state of things is extremely undesirable. Men 
with good education _and of wide reading should be appointed as librarions. 
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QUESTION 2. 


Das Gui“rA, IftzM OnAi;im\ — c'luhl, — J)as (IfiTA, Kauu:;a Kanta — ^Das Guita, ScnsK- 

JjftANATII- 


AiiHuiK olhtr qtiiilidrntinriH tlip ItlrMrinti*! iiuinl be* lin^tMts, ftntl the jiay 
nt(nrhi-<] (o ^h^ ifliniild nortr Lo (hnii «lmt n nrofesetor in a college 
reenve*. 

Lftliorafiiri/. — 'llio collfoo lftLora{nric>< nn-itau fairly’ ^cII-cqui|N 

prd for iho fitntuliinl- tlt‘'y nro aflilmtcl in. lint on ncconnt of flic insnfiicScnt 
iHitiibcr of tc.irlirrw ittiil in ninny mvinf; fo tn.niflicirnf necoinnioJafion 

llu* HttiilrtitH rtinnol nt iin^ent uttli'-c' iho Inbomlory as tliey ehoultl- 
Soiin* liolinito jioriod'i nro nntially «|ie<*ifir<l for llu* jiraclical clashes, but 
tttiuk-nts (inil it oxtroiiicly' iliflicult lo work in the lAbortitory during any 
niinpfcilird bnnr. 'J'lu're are usunity two rcanoim for tbi'» — jiamclyi tbo 
omriation of the working Ih'IicIios by nnother batch of fttudenK nnd 
the want of tcarhtra to guide nnd help them, 'nicsc two defects should 
be reniovt'fl. Tlio hours siuvifiitl for fimetical cl.i‘)«es should bcutili>f«l 
tnoro fordeinonstrnlion and the Jilmvrics, and ihelabornlorics should ho kept 
open ilnrin^g the whole day so Ibnl students may work in them during nil 
nvailnble jifriods and tluLi fie iu n ]k<><.itiou to iiniiifi all work during tho tune 
intervening between two deiuoustr.r{ion clii‘'ri(H. 

(iii) Under the pn^ieiit system the jM»at-gr.idn.ito lesicbcra are entrusted with tho work 
of framing the course of studies from year to year, and this principle should 
he extendeil to nnder-gr.adnafe leaching also, in tho iindcr-gradunte lioanls 
of studies the tcaehera should lie more llioroughly represented and the privi- 
lege of cO'Optioii that linn been grantetl to the dilTcrent faculties should also 
be extended lo tbodifTerent !>oards of Atiidiei, At present Ibo syllabus forma 
a^ part of the regulation, which cannot be changed wiliiout the sanc- 
tion of the f'overnment of India, nnd this always takes a good deal of y™*** 
Thus stain of tilings is oxtroinely undcairablo, nnd tho Senate should bo fully 
eornpetoiit to sanction any syllabus without reference to Ibo Government 
of India. 

W’illi the cxccfitioii of the science nnd .arts le-relicrs directly under the University and 
nlso of tlio members of tho teaching staff of the I’reu’deney Ofllcgc to some extent siiia 
of a very fow other colleges, tho teachers of colleges are usually over-worked with tno 
routine so tliat they have very little leisure work for jmrsuing independent invcstignuon. 
Moreover, most of tho libr,ari&s and laboratories of tho colleges nffilialcd to the Uiu- 
versity are not sufficiently equipped for the purpose. 

t 

Das Gupta, KAnxwA Kanta. 

The functions of n university ns stated in this question are all that may bo 
but tho increased responsibility of the Calcutta University owing to its unusu - p 
sion, calls for tho ininiodiato necessity of creating nt least two ° ’—ju, 

in ^st Bengal, presumably at Dacca, and a second in tho Western ftoacic y, 
tlio'ultiniato aim of linvlng ono university in each head quarters dis n j 

Divimou under a Commissioner in Bengal and Assam. Education is boun Lmyn 
TliO Calcutta University should tlicrcforo bo split up, ns it soems to “‘ii'O • j b 

ioo unwieldy for a single corporate body to mnnngo its affairs olBciontly. _„-g 3 ontcd 

It is a notowortliy fact tlint many Bengal districts nnd Assam are not ai y i* 
in tho Senato, oxcopt by a f6w offioials. 


Das Gupta, Sureiojbanath. 

(®)i (b), (c) and (d). I agree to nil tbe cssontials of a university ns montione 
question. nni ' * 

1 am of opinion that this ideal is hardly allainnblo in tbo prose i>v- 
University. Thb reasons may bo enumerated as follows 

(i) It is economically impossible to secuto a Buf&oiew wim^^vr 
ffrst-rato ability from, outside to place ab 
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Das Gupta, Subbndkanath — amtd , — Datta, A. C. 


guidance. It can only Happen if proper facilities are offered to the most 
promising people of the colleges or the IJniyei'sity to develop their powera, 

. so that there may be a constant supply of able men in the University. 
This is, as a rule, never done not only in private colleges but in Govern, 
ment colleges as well. 

(ii) Calcutta University includes in name a very large number of colleges, but 
has no control over them except in so far as degrees and curricuda are 
concerned. So there is no question of placing boys imder gpod professors. 
The colleges are practically free to choose their own men, the University 
being satisfied if the men appointed have M.A. degrees. 

— (iii) In most of the coUegos, specially in Calcutta, the number of boys is so 
large that the question of personal guidance becomes impossible in the 
highest degree. The professors do not know their boys and often can* 
not know by their faces whether they are their students or not. 

(iv) There are -no well-appointed libraries even in Calcutta of a specialised 
nature. The University is trying to get one, but even this is not open 
to all the students of Calcutta, nor can it afford to do it. College 
libraries are only libraries in name. The problem of mofussilocolleges 
again comes in, as libraries in Calcutta can be of no use to them or their 
professors. Even the professors of Calcutta have not access to any 
• . other library than the Imperial Library. If I judge of this library from 
the point of view of my subjects (Sanskrit or philosophy), I should like 
to call it a most insignificant library with a high-sounding name. ^ 

(v) It is econoznioaUy most unpractical to establish big libraries except in a few 

places where higher studies may be centralised, 

(vi) The present system of college training where the graduate and the under- 

graduate work of an elementary nature are mixed up requires so much 
lecture work (of a tutorial nature) according to the regulations that if 
there be library facilities, it would be difficult for the boys to utilise 
them; so much are they occupied generally with their class work. 

(vii) If libraries were started in a few central places and students for higher training 

be grouped together in those places and picked professors in the habit 
of making researches be chosen from different mofussil centres to bo 
collected there,, an ideal condition may be generated which may be 
highly beneficial to the students and professors alike. 

(viii) There is almost no freedom of study and teaching and it will bo difficult 
. to organise in the present system, any, but the old stereotyped, procedure, 

where the business of the professors is to deliver a certain number of 
lectures on certain books fixed by the universities or on certain fixed 
curricula and it is the duty of the student to master those passages for 
examinations. In order to give any freedom of teaching, it is necessary 
that the professors chosen must be men of talent and character, but it 
is difficult to get such men or regulate their appointment in.a largo number 
of colleges extending over such large areas. 

(ix) There cannot^ be any freedom of study with the students so long as 
instruction is subordinated to examination. With the , professors it is 
difficult as the libraries are poor. There is no sufficient incentive to do 
anything but the class work. 

_ (x) It is "even now possible to allow sufficient leisure to the professors carrying 
on research work, but the mist of superstition has so much clouded the 
outlook that it is thought that the professor who does not do a large amount 
"fif teaoMng work is no professor, at all. There is therefore no arrangement 
for giving any special facility or encouragement to the professor trying to 
advance his subject. I _ ' ° 


Datta, A. C. 

(6), (c) and (d). I fully consider that the university training involves the main 
features enumerated 

reason that it is not attained under the existing conditions of the Indian uni- 
■ gh I see no reason why it should not be attainable under altered condi- 
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'Datta, Bibhutibhttson — eontd. 


to the college of bis graduation Tphere be ma,y join all the social and educa- 
tional functions [vide Sec. 34) has really extended the advantage to the under 
graduates of other colleges. 

O’i) Under the old scheme the best teachers of a college had to devote all their time 
to the post-graduate work, whereas under the new scheme they are relieved 
of a portion of their higher Avork so that they will now have time for under- 
taking under-graduate work as well as for their independent iuA'estigation. 
Thus at present, a teacher of an original t im of mind can watch a student 
from his under-graduate up to his graduate days which, in the opinion of the 
London University Commissioners, is to the advantage of both the teacher 
and the taught. 

ThTis the new scheme is not a separation of the post-graduate and the under-graduate 
work, but is a readjuabment of the materials required for liigher studies as far as they 
are available in the city so that the student may have the best opportunity and the 
University may reah’se its highest ideal. 

What, however, the new scheme is doing is to get the best material for the post- 
graduate teaching out of the existing state of things. Beyond that in the under-graduate 
teaching the state of affairs is not up the standard indicated in (a). It is possible to 
classify the educational services in Bengal into three main groups, viz . : — 

(i) University service — comprising “ teachers appointed and paid by tbs Univer- 

sity ” (chap. IX, 3 [a)). 

(ii) Government service. 

(iii) Private service — comprising the teachers in private institutions. 

Lea-ving aside the case of university professors, every university lecturer is a first 
•closs M.A. or M.So. of the University, either a Gold or Silver Medalist ; some of them 
have even higher distinctions as recipients of doctorates and of P. R. S., some have also 
British university training. All these men are engaged in post-graduate work only. 
The Government service is divided into two services, I. E. S. and P. E. S. (newly labelled 
by Lord Islington as classes I and II). There is also the third, the Subordinate Educa- 
tional Service, which also shares in the college work. The I. E. S. is taken to be 
senior to the P. E. S. This division is primarily based on the artificial distinction of race 
and colour rather than on real eduoatioual qualifications. The Hon’ble Educational 
MoThbex of the Govemment of India placed before the Legislature a return showing that 
in two recent years 46 niembers had been added to the I. E. S., out of whom only 31 
were Oxford or Cambridge graduates, and that out of these 31, only — 

8 were Eirst class honours men 
12 „ Second „ „ 

6 „ Third „ „ 

1 Avas a Eourtb „ honours man 

and 4 were ordinary “ Poll ” B. A.’s, — while the other 15 recruits were mostly graduates of 
the Irish, Welsh or provincial universities. In the twenty-one months preceding Septem- 
ber 1912, 35 officers had been appointed to this branch, of whom 2 were first class and 7 
second class Oxford or Cambridge honours men, while the remaining 26 had loAver quali- 
fications or belonged to cheap provincial universities of the British Isles.” (Modern 
Review,^ Vol. XXII, No. 2, p. 183.) On the other hand we find in the P, E. S., men who 
by their university distinctions, by their later acquisitions as original researchers and 
by tlieir success as teachers are of a far higher calibre than most men in the X. E. ~S. 
The average quaMoation of a P. E. S. man is, however, not equal to that of the univer- 
sity ieoturer. The standard of private service is equal to that of the P. E. S. 'Under 
thcM ciro^tauces it will not be easy to attain the ideal formulated in (a). 

Hero I think I should sound a note of precaution. As already stated the noiv post- 
graduate scheme (Chap. IX, 3 (c) ) allows the selection of good teachers from Government 
service. In so doing no ebstinotion should be made between race, colour or the classes of 
service, however odd it may appear. It may be said that this fear of being domineered 
over by race distmctions has given rise in the minds of some donors to the University a 
teen sense of super-patriotism as to make it a condition of their donation that the 
VOL. Vllt 
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Datta, BiBiitiTiBJnjsoif—con/d'.— Dr, ITaii MonuK— Dr, SATiscirAKDiu— Dr, Subdil 

Kusuit. 


holders of tito olmits founded by (hcni nnd the reotpients of llio research schotatshipa 
attnohed to those chairs shall be Indians. True education must not raoho any 
distinction of caste or creed, race or birth. That this note of -warning is not unwarrant- 
able can be scon from the following incident: — ** Three years ago the Times (Educa- 
tional Supplement) denounced the Cnlenlla Umvcn!it 3 ' because the Tresidonej’ College 
was represented on its Board of Studies in histoiy bj- n junior, -iivhilo the acnior professor 
wnsnotonit. On investigation of this alleged scandal, the fotlosring fact came to 
light: the so-called ;KMior was an Indian P. E. S. ofliccr named Mr. J. N. Das Gupta, 
who bad taken honours at Oxford ns earlj- as 18S9 nnd had 2-1 years’ experience in 
college tcaoliing, wliilo iho ofliciallj* InbcHcd senior wsis, of course, an Englishman^ 
Mr. Oaten, who had taken honours nt Cambridge some twentj* years later, but bad 
been pul over the old Oxonian’s head by reason of bis being n JSuropcan.” {ilodem 
jffcwcM', Vol. XXn, Ko. 2, p. 181,) 


De, ITar Moirux. 

Yes, I elmro this view ns to the lunelions-of n university-; but I am afraid the 
standard cannot fairly bo applied now. The country is poor. Tbo percentage of 
illiterate porsona being ovcnvholmingly largo, wo caro now more for quantity tbon 
quality, X do not mean to sny that quality is to bo altogolhcr neglected. 


De, SATisoHAm>itA. 

(u), (<!) nnd (d). I snbecribo to these. 

Professors nnd lecturers slionld not only bo intclicclunlly qiinliHcd, but oho bo of 
good characlor. Tlioy sliouid lio older tlinn their pupils, nnd should bo such ns to command 
their respect They should have genuine sympatliy for their students. They should bo 
honest and painstaking. Tiioy t-lioukl remember that their examples arc often imitated 
by the students. 

The best Europeans or the Europeans who arc specialists should bo persuaded to cojno 
over to India on spccini rates of pay. But the bulk of lecturers should bo Indians, as 
they can best know tlio Indian -snind, its dtfiicuUies and wants, -and tl:o means by which 
curiosity for learning luaj- bo awokened. 

An arbitraTy or illogical combination of Bubjccts ns is sometimes done in intenno- 
dinto and degree clauses ^hould not bo allowed. 


'* ■ De, Susnii, KuaiAR. 

(a) TThat is nctuall}' intended by tbo phrase " personal guidance *’ is not very 
clear : but if it refers, in a limited sense, to general tutorial guidance, my answer 
is in the affirmative. But 1 may bo permitted to point out that tbo number of 
** teachers of first-rate ability and recognised Btairding '* must of necessity bo 
Tory limited in any university, and in view of this fact it is not very practicable 
to make the arrangement suggested. The supromo necessity of general tutorial 
gmdance, however, can never bo gainsaid. Tho system of tutorial work has . 
^ been recently introduced in many of the colleges from tbo I. A. up to tho M. Ar 
standar^ , The experiment has oidy been begun and it is too early to prononneo 
any dcfimlo opinion on this subjoot. It may bo suggested, Lowover, that 
more stress certainly ought to bo laid upon tutorial guidanco where there is roaP 
opportumty of doing solid -work. If a sj'stomatijJ record of snob work is kept’ 
and if the degreo is awarded not only upon tho results of the final examination. - 
but also upon such records, then both the teachers nnd tho students alike would 
benefit. It cannot be denied that Such a step is imperatively ncocssory : for, 
among' other masons, it is only fait that tbo degree should he awarded not 
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upon flic uncertain results of tlircc or four hours of written exnminniton — in 
wliich enters a largo element of chance — but also uppn the substantial work 
done by the student in his two or three years’ continuous course of study. 
This will, on the other hand, comiicl the student to do systematic work through- 
out his whole course instead of straining all his nerves on the evo of the exa- 
mination in order to pass in some way or other. In my opinion, again, this tutorial 
guidance ought to be juoro systematic and more cmx)hntic in the earlier than 
hi the later stages ; for if the work bo jiropcrly tmdertaken at the beginning 
there will be no necessity for such work in the more advanced stage. This will 
notonly allow a larger degree of freedom of study to the advanced student, but it 
will aho leave us free to introduce the seminar system at the M.A. stage as a 
training towards hightr work. It may abo be suagestctl that the profc,~>tor or 
lecturer oueht not to combine the double capacity of a locturcr and a tutor : bub 
that thcro ought to be a separate body of eflirient tutors working under tho 
direction of a profe'^'Or or lecturer. 

(li) My .'uiswcr’to this question is undoubtedly" in the alTirmative. 

(c) There cannot bo any doubt that a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study 
should be allowed ; but how to regulate tho freedom thus allowed is tho mo-t 
imi>ortaut question. 

To limit the lectures -within (ho bounds of text-books iweseribcd by tho Board of 
Studies is an evil to which attention has often been drawii. Our educational system 
has been htigmntiscd ns le.\t -book-ridden and to a certain e.xtcnt this stigma cannot 
be disxHited. Text-books or class-books, to which Boartis of Studies, consisting mostly 
of men having no direct touch with higher (caching, arc so deeply attached, are bound 
soon to be out of date. Teaching wholly based upon such a foundation is fatal to all 
true prolieitncy or scholnrship. Said the Vice-Chancellor in his Convocation Address in 
March, 1911 — “ What our univerpities undertake and what they are expected to under- 
take by students (rained under a radically erroneous bysteni, is to i)rcsoribB toxt-boolis ns 
far ns they* can, text -books for even the most advanced subjects, text-books, in many 
instances, hopelc-.^Iy antiquated or ludicrously inn<leqHate.” Of course, I do not propose 
here to do way entirely with all text -books or Btandnnl works on n subject. If they nro 
evil', tlioj' arc at the same time ncces=aiy' evils ; what is wanted is that they should bo 
' rccognif-ed ns such, both by the btudent and tho professor. It would be better if tho 
University would, from time to time, undertake to prescribe a general syllabus on tho 
particular buhject and recommend books to cover and not exclusively* limit tli'- same: 
or it may ask the professor or the lecturer in that subject to draw up such a syllabus and 
recommend sucli Ijooks, to which the University* may attach its approval. This 
general outline df (be course.s of lectures, if necessary*, may be .strictly adhered to, though 
the lecturer jnny bo allowed to tient the individual topics in his own way, incorporating, 
ns he may, in his lectures all (ho most important and most up-to-date information 
available. 1 am aware that at the I.A. and B.A. stages this sy.stcin may not bo so 
necessary and may* frequently be mibunderstood and abused, but in the case of higher 
teaching, it is almo-at indispen-sablc. Instead of following the 6toreoty*pcd groove indi- 
cated by tho text-books, it would enable (be profef«or to bring up his lectures to date, 
to discuss new facts that come to light, new theories that arc put forward, and to refer 
—the student to original sources and nulhoritics. It will also leave him free to inoludo, 
if necessary*, iii In’s lectures the results of his own investigations in that particular subject 
and thus make In's lectures valuable and interesting. I 

■-, With regard to freedom of study*, tho question pcci'-’, . to me to present some special 
difficulty arising out of tho conditions obtaining herb. It has often boon pointed out 
(hat com'puliory attendance of lecture*’, specially* in the case of advanced students for 
JB.A. honours or ^T.A., is an evil. On tho other hand, it has been urged that if there is 
lio such rule of compulsory* attondnneo, it would, in the nbsenoo of any .such bafegunrd as 
tho residential system, only’ increase the number of absentee students. It cannot bo 
denied, however, that percentage of attendance at present required (75 j or cent.) 
is too high and that it should bo reduced. In my opmion, in the I.A. and B.A. 
it would bo quite enough if the student were required to attend 00 per cent, of 
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the Icotiircs delivered in each subject : while in B.A honours and M.A. no such rigid 
rule should bo enforced. Li order to safeguard the not unlikely contingeney of the 
professors lecturing to empty benches, I suggest that the seminar and tutorial work 
should bo better organised. The two or three years’ course, as the case may bo, should 
bo divided into terms and the student should be required to do a certain fixed 
percentage of tutorial work every term. This will prevent the student from leaving the 
confines of the Univeroity and, in order to do the tutorial work efficiently, ho will bo 
bound to attend the class-leoturcs regularly- As the tutorial classes, again, must of 
necessity be small, the tutor will have ample opportunity of knoiving every student 
intimately, and any case of irregularity or systematic absence will at ofioo be brought 
to his notice. I make these suggestions, however, with considerable hesitation : for 
unless this system is given a fair trial, it may not work very successfully. 

(d) It is undoubted that the teachers should have sufficient leisure to pursue 
independent investigation in their own subjects ; but tho question arises — what 
safeguards should there be to ensure that leisure thus allowed is properly 
utilised 1 I think the best way to prevent abuse would be that tho- teachers 
to whom such leisure is allowed, should bo asked to submit after a prescribed 
period substantial evidence of his work during this period. If necessary, distinc* 
tion in this direction or meritorious work may bo taken into account in tho 
matter of promotion or increase of salary by way of additional inducement or 
encouragement. 


Dby, Bakoda Pbosaud, 

(o), (6), (o) and (rf). University training at its best involves tho points given in this 
question, only in regard to (c). tho degree of freedom of toaolung and of study 
should bo well defined. / 

Tho ideal is verj'' partially attained at present in Bengal, and is attainable under this 
existing system, uith some modifications, in Bengal, if tho requisite money is spent 
for its attainment. 


DeTj, N. N. 

(a) Tlio students ouglit to bo placed under the personal guidance of teachers of ability 
and rccogm'scd standing. Spealungof under-graduate teaching I can say that 
tills can be attained by liaving a more intimate relation botweor^tho teacher and 
the pupil. And such intimate relation is possible mere in tho mofussilj lienee 
cITorts are to be directed to have sucb colleges, and the University should facilitate 
groups of teachers and educated men to found such institutions. It is not ahvays 
iiccc-Aaiy nor is it practicable at the preliminary and the under-graduate unitor- 
sily singe to have a very limited number of students under one teacher. 

(It) Certainly, — but to take advantage of a good library or a laboratorj’ tho student 
imisl be well-equipped in the higher school and tlie preliminary university stago. 

(f) Yc’. Even in the prcliminaiy stages tho ftoleclion of to.vt-books may bo left to 
Icaeliors, the University onh’ defining a srllabiis which also would bo revised 
Twriodicallv. 

(d) Yes. ‘ ^ 

I’lie reasons statcrl in my answer to question 1 sufficiently indicate that tho ideal- 
is not attained nor is now attainable tinder the cxivling system of university education 
now obtaining in Bengal. But by changing the system on rational lines wo may hope 
to c'une iqi to the otanrlard. ' ^ 


Dn.VR, Rai Saliib Biuabi Lal. 

The ideal is not .attained nor is it attainable under llio existing fystcin. 
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D’Souza, P. G. 

(”)i (c) (fO* I* dcijcnds tii)on wha6 is rcgorclod as tho object of uiiirorsity 

training. If tho objects of university education arc jncroly to provide tho best 
means of training, these follow ns n natural consequence. Speaking from tho 
exiJcriencc of JIndras, tho ideal is incnpablo of attniiuiicnt for the following 
reasons, viz , : — 

(i) A lack of teachers of first-rate nbilit3’ and recognised standing in their subjects. 

(ii) Ill-equipped libraries and laboratories. 

(iii) Tho undue proinincnco given to examinations which leaves little scope for free- 

dom of teaching or sludj-, and more than all, tho constitution of tho Univor- 
sitj' which can c.vcrcise little conti-ol over tho constituent colleges. 


DuNNiciiiPF, Horace B. 

(a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. I do not see how rcollj- good work is to be turned out without both good 

Jnborntories and a good library. 

(c) I believe in a fixed sj'llabus for ccrtqjn standards but, in advanced work, I advocate 

a fair degree of freedom of teaching and studj'. 

Ill) There is too much “ extra-mural ” work in tho average college. In order that r> 
chemist niaj' keep himself infornictl of the progress of the times ho must have 
time both for studj* and research. Naturnllj* the heads of departments will 
have more time to spend on individual students than junior men taldng larger 
and more junior classes. It must be romoinbcred that the junior men hope to 
receive projnotion to senior posts and so they too should liavc leisure in which to 
read current literature on their subject and to do original worlc. 

• T see no reason why such a standard should be inapplicable. It may mean a slight 
increase in expenditure for a few years, but if the students gel keen on their work the 
utility of their existence to the technical world will become obvious and money will bo 
forthcoming. It is a proposal whose merits or demerits can only be judged bj* experi- 
ment. ( Vide also my answer to question 7.) 


Dutt, Baaiapada. ' 

(a), (b), (e) and (d). Yes. University training at its best must involve the conditions 
set forth. 

This ideal is not attained or attainable under the cxisting^system in Bengal. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

I admit that universitj* training at its best and highest — I specially note tho word 
highest — involves that Btudcnls should be under tho personal guidance of first-rate 
J teachers rvho would read and work with the sludents in libraries and laboratories, 
would teach the boj’s not mere formulm or text-books, but teach them all that they ought 
to know about tho course proposed and who would themselves bo j'carning after fresh 
light in tho regions of tho unloioun and kindle curiosity in their students for tho same, 
and would sometimes convoy these glad tidings to tho students-friends and fellow-workers. 

' 1 have advisedly used tho word highest, for to my mind tho collego courso may bo 

divided into two distinct groups, the undcr-gradiiato course and the pok-graduato courso, 
the one a course of training, of receiving information, the other a course of assimilation, 
(jiscusslon and consideration front several s'do points of view. It is in this latter- 
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process that tlic direction of a master mind is neecx-iarr. In tho undcr-^mdunlc courffl 
it is well and good if the student remains under 1lie personal care of a good fcaclicr 
who loves and lives with tho boy, feels ins diflieulties and ever helps him in tho library 
and laboratory and teaches him all that ho ought to know without confining hitasclf to 
particular tcxldiooks. llio profcRsoruil duty of tho teacher rhould bo the tirsl caro in 
tho imdcr*gmdunto course. 

Under the existing syalcm this i(lc.al can he attained when the profeswr is londfide 
60 , with a loving heart and a sympathotio Kpirit; when ho is easily ncccssihlo to his 
BtndcntB and is ever ready to meet theni and explain their diflicultics. In private colleges 
where the professor has some personal attnehinont to the institution he often npproxl* 
mates to this standard, and ftpceially in colleges Filuatedin t In- mofusiil, where students 
and professors livo in near proximity. But n great (o«n is a great solitude. Still a 
private collcgo professor is better than a Government college jjrofcssor who docs not 
owe anything to tho institution or to the niccess of bin studenta A European 
professor is at a further disadvniitago, for the student c.an hardly ho familiar with him. 
Of course missionary fathers havo the peculiar knack of entering into tho student’s heart* 
Umenwowero students of tho Cliittngong Collcgo for tho 1*'.A. totirpc in J 003-01 wo 
remember how greatly wo valued thi.s personal guidance of our profcAsota. Mr. Pnm.'t 
Uiandrn Kunda, Hr. Bharat Chundrn Dhar nntl others, and how wo deeply deplored 
ion- personal touch when wo raino to tho I’residcncy College in Calcutta in 

j ^ cl'iJ-s and tho peculiar llfo of a busy 

town. Vt 0 gained this personal intimacy in the Jf. A. chi s however, nnd it was then 
that wo rcjiUy found a teaclicr. 

cfi present post-graduate course under the University is a distinct advance end 
Kuuems now livo and work with nfat-rato profc.ssors, some of whom themselves are 
resttirch work. TIio posl-graduato scheme is of recent orisrin and pccaj 
f™ fi wpected of it. Care has to betaken that homi fide Icaclicrs are employed 
ton 7 • rarely. 'Jhc rlnsscs -osny however grow 

bcstow pcrsoiinl attention iipon all tltc studcnl.s and it maybe 
• for post -gmdnato tcacliing, c.g., in Bacoa, 

■Dnonn^-n® •^'^*’ondy there exist nTrangements for nnivorsily lectures at 

1 *5?“ economics, hut the ItLA. clapsas in Dacca havo not been o 

thnir rnmn.. t ®y.oannot bo sounlcss wo find a sufllcicnt nnniber of students who feel 
to ho a iiigiior pursuits, 'ihon again there ought 

do not turn Work, and it is an unfortunate fact tlml the Dacca colleges 

out more than a handful of honours B-A.’s and B.Sc.’a 

under the cxisf inn-^” ^ condition of best under-graduate training can bo obtained 

first grade colWca^^f*tT^ cdu<»lion when tho University ojwourngcs tho growth of 
thdr parents ami mofussil where students m.ay live under the personal core of 

double control over Btudeirt^^”^'*^™’ “gain meet the parents and thus exercise a 

organisation ^tho^Pn*rf* p ®f'ould continue for tho present in Calcutta under tho separate 
im^tanco and post-gradimto lecturer feels his 

ihe courses of studv ami where tlio lecturers find a free hand in deciding upon 
iPho spirit for f**® wcll-equippcd uiuvcrsity bboratOTy- 

of purification and U wouM roused many a lecturer to a now feo 

recent suggestions of tbn Pnia- .Bengal when in accordance wuth the 
of tho eminent riaoarch ° Cbmmission, tho Government wiU secure somoj 

Trill leave a permS imnrp« Calcutta University and they 

approve of professors who ?roX L"'®" 7*’®^ ‘‘’P®" the University. I of course do not 
m less than tlaeo months win* ®^ ® f®'"' thousand rupees and pass away 

lectures iu a stereotyped fashion Packets after doHvoring a course of, 

for a number of years, work witi* n.®'*' ®f.*Tu good. I want men who will livo irtth us- 

the realm of knowledge, men nhn ®“®® tis to a fall sense of our responsibility ru 

of young workers to publish nGu,- ^ J’rganiso societies and journals and get a batch 
P nusix new thoughts and nciVlights for their pages. 
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In this connection I may say that our present system has often been decried by a 
set of honest educationists and a verdict has been passed in favour of tho residential 
system, vrhioh is said to meet all tho conditions for university training. But I do not 
Imow how wo can have more personal guidanco Locauso tho professor lives in his 
house adjacent to tho students' quarters. Tho vu'tues of amiability and lovo and sym- 
pathy cannot ho forced upon any man and thero will bo a good professor, an indifferent 
professor and a peevish professor too. Tho gentleman will certainly live 'Nvith his family 
and has got his children’s illness to look to and his bazar accounts to look after. Ho 
may feel it a great infliction if students aro to go ono after another in tho early hours 
of tho morning and tho late hours after dusk. Ho will naturally fix tho hours when ho 
will moot his students in tho library apart from lecture hours and so this personal direc- 
tion would also after all bo a matter of lifeless routine for which he need not liro close by 
his students. With our peculiar social customs, tho professor cannot play with us and 
dine with' us without losing his control over us to sorao extent, specially in our under- 
graduate eourse. Wo, in our j'oungor days, lived in the Eden Hindu Hostel under tho 
personal guidanco of a professor, but ho utis always thought of in connection with tho. 
messing arrangements and sick musing arrangements. Personal touch in education 
there was absolutely none. In many Calcutta messes tho suporintondont is a clerk and 
a bazar accountant more or less. In fact there is no charm in living beneath tho samo 
roof unless tho hearts beat together. As r(^rds tho personal touch ono need not bo 
alwaj's in physical touch. Wo greatly appreciated this personal touch when we mot 
Professors Peako or Cunningham or Roy sometimes in tho corridors of tho college when 
ho enquired liow we were doing and asked us to read (his and that book; when wo 
met j Ikofcssor Puma Chandra Kunda walldng along tho hill sides of Chittagong when 
ho would talk of tho lives of many a brilliant man and givo us personal directions ns 
regards life and study. All tliis was lifo of an easy unostentatious nature. Tho student 
felt tho individual touch with tho professor and that is what ennobled him. And for 
all this Professors Kunda or Peake might live n milo away from me. I shall deal with 
the other dangers of withdrawing a hordo of j’oung boys from the personal caro of 
their guardians to a hostel in answer to another question. All that I say here again 
is that we can obtain tho best of university training under the existing sj'slem*; only 
let us have more colleges in tho country where personal intimacy grows quicker under 
tho softer blue of a clearer atmosphere. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). Tes. 

The ideal set forth is attainable (but not attained now), under the existing system 
in Bengal, provided more money bo forthcoming for imiversity education and none be 
retained as a professor who has not done some valuable work, and who does not carry 
on higher studies all through his career. 


Dutta, Rabtndra Mohan. 


(a), (li), (c), and (d). I consider that the ideal of imivor.'-ity lifo as dc-scribed is attaiii- 
ablo under the existing system in Bengal if tlio number of ]ibrnrio.‘« and 
laboratories is multiplied, if tho number of [teachers is increased proportionally 
and tho toachors are paid liberally for their work and if tho teaching in tho 
colleges is not subordinated to univefeity oxaminalion'. The first two of (hero 
conditions are financial questions which cannot bo solved by any amount .of 
argument. Otherwise there is no reason why under the existing system tho 
ideals proposed in (a), (b), (c) and (d) will bo unattainable in Bengal. 


European Association, Calcutta. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). Wo consider that 'university training at its best involves tho 
points enumerated. 
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Fawcus^ G. E. 

fff)» {^)t {<*) ”11'^ 1 Agree that ilio four points suggested are ilesimble, hut it is difficult 

to secure them. 

Ill the first place the .salaries offered in colleges, pnrtieiilnrl 3 ' in privately' managed 
colleges, ore not always sufficient to secure first-rate teachers. 

In the second place funds are not alwaj’s nvnilahlc for the equipment of good libraries 
and laboratories. 

In the third place owing to shortage of funds the number of lc.achcr3 whom it is possible 
to cmploj' is often so limited tiiat teachers must either neglect their students or have little 
leisure for resenroh. 

L-astly, in colleges which Iinvo not sncccedod in obtaining teachers of first-rate ability 
sonic c^^tcmnl stimulus such as that of common examinations must bo applied, or the 
teaching will ho only of a veiy' moderate qiialitj*. Thc«o common examinations, however, 
mnj’ tend not only to keep up the work of the less efficient colleges, but to keep dorm tlio 
slandaid of the better colleges. Tins seems to-point to the dcsirabDily of having at least 
one thoroughlj' well-equipped and staffed university with a high qualification for admission 
and with courses regulated mainlj* bj* its own teachers. The colleges no tforraing part 
of tliis Universitj’ would niqiarentlj' continue to need the stimulus of common examinations. 


Gakouli, Sorendra Mohan. 

(a)> (^)t (c) and (rf). The replies m-o all in the affirmative. But teachers thus appoin- 
ted should profornblj’ bo Indian®, who aro expected to bo more familiar with 
the dofoots and requirements of Indian students. 

For the realisation of the above ideals, teachers and students should liai'c facilities 
or closer and freer nssoeiation with one another, which i® not possible under the present 
syslcm. In fact the relation hetweon (Guru) and (Si«liyn), which existed Octween thr- 
tcaohers ond students in older daj's in our countrj-, should he revived 


GaNGULI, SNAMACHARiVN. 

(a), (h), (c) and (d). I do condder that university training at its best involves the 
requirements stated. 

The ideal is not attained, and is not attainahlo except at a vast expendiluro of money. 
The money required irill not he available for a long time. 


Geddes, Patrick. 

• 

{*)» {&), (c) and (d). Cortainlj'. 

Those functions do not seem fuUj' attainable under present conditions. Yet if the 
general desire few them he granted, and the freedom and material necessity bo supplied, 
the present spirit and organisation of the University should, of course, rapidly improve 
with them. 


Ghosa, Peatapoandra. 

) and (6). Yra, university training at its best involves these. 

■>e snooess of higher work depends on the intellectual and moral qualities of the 
'Ors and t^enps who should he men of rare sifts, resolute will, superior training 
.1 an indomitable love of TMr,n;,.g 

who are at Calcutta Icnow beat as to the fitness of the present teaching staff. 
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GaosE, The Hon’blo Rai Debeitder OntntDEii, Bahadur — GnosB, Sir Rash Bbiuhy — 
Guosa, Dr. B. N. — Guosii, Bimae Chandra. 


Ghose, Tie Hoa’ble Eai Dbbbnder Chunder, JSahadar. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). My answers to these are in the affirmative. 

The ideal is attainable under existing conditions if not under the existing system. 


Ghose, Sir Rash Behary. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d), University training should in my opinion conform to the ideal 
indicated. 

I consider that the ideal is attainable under the existing system in Bengal, though 
it has not so far been attained. 

The attainment of this ideal, however, involves that : — 

(a) and (d) There should be a larger number of the better class of teachers 

available for the work. 

(b) Tho libraries and laboratories should bo linked up closely, and not work in 

isolation from each other ns now. 

(c) Tho courses of studies should be more clastic, at least in the higher stages, the 

teachers being given liberty to design tho courses in their respeotive sul)jocta, 
subject to the final authority of a committee of tho Senate. 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

(а) Yes. I think in some subjects tho existing staff does not represent men of 

firsl-rnfc ability or of recognised merit. 

(б) I do not think there is a good scientific library in tho whole of Bengal. Certainly 

every town whioh lins got a college ought to have n wcll-cciuipped libraiw. We 
are very much handicapped, for instance, for want of a good library. 

(c) I think tho laboratory arrangements in somo of tho private colleges are far from 

satisfactory. 

(d) No doubt the teachers are given a certain amount of leisure for research work, 

but I do not think it sufficient in most cases. 


Ghosh, Bbi^iVL Chandra. 

(a), (&)• (c) and (d). I agree with the four-fold cliaractor of university training men-- 
‘ tioned. 

I hold that these tests cannot be ai>plied to the existing system in Bengal — inas- 
much as: — 

(i) Teachers of first-rate ability (and I should add of unimpoaobablo oliaraoter) 
are not many ; nor docs the system bring them into close association with 
students. On tho contrary, it is tho usual tiling to consider it more dignified 
for a teacher to remain aloof from students. 

(ii) Well-appointed libraries and laboratories are not inauy — and students wore dis- 

couraged (until very lately) by irksome regulations and penalties from miy 
free access to such. 

(iii) Limitations exist as I'ogards freedom of study find teaching and are sometimes 

most unreasonable. 

(d) Tho University exacts an attendance of 7o per Cbnt. of leeturos delivered and 
the number of leeturos actually delivered far exceeds tho minimal rofiuire* 
monts of the University. Thb has encouraged tlio disgraceful practice of 
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“ attendance by proxy.” This is the students’ method of retaliating for 
bad teaching and compulsory attendance. 

Syllabuses are drawn up and text-books prescribed which are too long and 
too many. Students do not got any leisure lo think. 

In short, the regulations of the University are harsh, but oolites, and Syndi- 
cates interpret them still more harshly. 

As lecturing is overdone and the number of teachers is not many, individuol 
teachers do not have enough leisure. With less' lectures students would 
have more freedom of study and teachers more leisure to pursue independent 
investigation. 

(The Post-graduate Council has introduced this improvement fortunately this 
very session.) 

Still, with modifications and improvements as suggested in the existing ^stem, the 
’deal is attainable. 


Ghosh, DEVArHASAD. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d). TKe four elements of university training at its best I hays 
nothing to object to; and wa may consider them as ideals to be always kept in 
view in any scheme of reform; but I do not consider each of these four 
of equal importance and usefulness. I do not consider conditions (a) and (a)^ 
are as important as the other two. 

Under Ike system existing at present in Bengal none of these conditions are 
complied with ; but if improvement is to be made in the standard of teaching, I think 
more attention should bo paid to the elements (b) and (c) than to (a) and (o). 

We must consider the present state of learning in Bengal. My idea is that the 
most pressing need at the present time is, and bids fair to be so for a long time 
to come, the utmost possible extension of education. In view of the general'povorty m 
the people nothing should be done which will render education more costly and. 
consequently less available to the people." "We must not have less education under 
the pretext of better education. 

Starting from this point of view, I think that the first condition laid down must 
^stretched too far. , Personal guidance of students by teachers of first-rme 
ability is quite a good thing; but I do not think it is indispensable. I enumerote 
the disadvantages of emphasising '^is point too much. , 

Personal guidance, if it is to be worth anything, involves that the students shoiud 
be all personally known to the teacher ; that their general conduct and methods of study 
sho^d be under his supervision; and that the teacher should have time to look after 
each individual student. 

efieot will be unduly to restrict the number of students ; say, to estaWish a 
of one to twenty, or at most of one to twenty-five, among teachers and studenm. 
And if the number of students is to be kept as it is to increase correspondingly me 
number of teachers would render the cost of imparting education tremendous. Let 
us take up a oonorete case. In a private college, like Ripon OoUego, there are 
‘‘ 2, 000_ students; taking the ratio of 25 : 1, there must be 80 professors on the 

Stan for subjects like Rnglish; 40 professors in mathematics, and like numbers 
m oanskrit, philosophy, and other widely-read subjects. And according to the first 
down, all these have to be men of first-rate ability. I do not^suppose 
plentiful, and even if they were, consider the expenses to bo incTOTed_ 

' consequently to be extracted from the students. The whole thing 

I ® system would scarcely leave much time for independent investi- 

gation to the teachers, which is desirable. 

Conditaon (d) itself can be carried too far. Men like Kelvin and Tait and Baer 
were great and noted seientiRfB. cfiii efnilmta ns-lonrr as tnoy 
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search. This state of things is certainly not desirable. Of course teachers should 
have reasonable leisure. to carry on original work; but the principle must not be pressed 
to any great lengths. 


Ghosh, Dr. Jajneswar. 

{a) If by * personal guidance ’ is meant guidance from day to day and at every stage 
of the students’ work, such an arrangement is not possible even in the case of 
those who are taking a post-graduate course, owing to the paucity of teachers 
of first-rate ability and recognised standing. Nor does it seem to be very neces- 
. sary, for satisfactory results may be obtained by appointing as tutors or assist- 
ants, brilliant graduates who have just completed their education. Under ~ 
competent guidance, they ought to be able to assist and direct the studies of 
those who are preparing for an ordeal which they have themselves passed with 
credit. Besides, as in attainments and intelligence they are not too liigh for 
the students, they have a better chance of entering into their difficulties and sug- 
gesting solutions and methods of study which have some relation to their aptitudes 
and powers of comprehension. The students in their turn will be able to 
understand them, and the sympathy which is born of such knowledge will encou- 
rage them to entertain and work for an ideal that seems quite realisable. Fre- 
quent contact with superior minds, though it has an ennobling infiuence, is apt to 
crush individuality and to teach a barren admiration that paralyses effort by 
presenting an ideal that is beyond reach. The tutors ■will thus supply a neces- 
sary link between the very limited number of professors of eminence and the 
students, and will ‘ help, in welding the component parts of the University into a 
corporate whole.’ The "professor should be expected to explain the principles 
which underlie tiie subject which he professes, its scope and method and the 
difficult portions in it as well as the results of the latest investigations. He 
should also test by occasional exercises how far his .instructions have been 
followed by the tutors and whether the students have worked on the lines appro- 
ved by him. Such a divisicn of labom has, I understand, been introduced in 
the University College and I consider it very desirable, because it secures 
economy as well as efficiency. 

For under-graduate teaching in colleges the professors should, as far as possible, 
be recruited from among tlrose who have served with creffit as tutors to post- 
graduate students. They have not merely a distinguished career at the Univer- 
sity to recommend them, but also the training which they have received under 
competent guidance in the art of teaching itself. And the university professors 
should be selected from among those who have earned distinction and acquired 
considerable experience as teachers of under-graduates. ^ 

Yes, but as desultory reading is often a sheer waste of time, the students should 
be guided by tlieir tutors in the choice of the books which they should read or 
consult. / 

fc) Yes, there should be as much freedom of teaching and of study as an external 
examinat'on conducted by an affiliating university and submitted to by students 
from colleges of widely different standing will permit. 

(rf) Yes, for otlierwise the best men will not bo attracted to the profession and the 
best work will not be got out of them. A teacher whp owing to lack of Imsure 
cannot continue his studies and so improve liis mind and add to his stock of know- 
ledge will deteriorate till at last he comes down almost to tlie low level of those 
whom he is required to teach. 

r- 1 consider the ideal set forth above attainable under the existing system, if it i s .modified 
^vested in my answer to question 1. 
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QUESTION 2. 


Gnosir, Jkakohandrv — G nosn, J.VASKNnnA CirAsuKA. 


Guosh, Jnanohanuba. 

I share the view that unirersity training nt its best involves ; — 

(a} That the students should bo placed under the personal guidance of toachois of 
first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects ; 

{b) That the teachers and students alike should have access to vrcll-appointcd libraries 
and laboratories. 

This ideal is not attained at present. But I bclievo it is attainable under the osistinS 
sj’stoni in Bengal. 

As jegarda the other two points in the question I hold the opituon that a largo degree 
of freedom of teaching and of study might he nnowcd'froin B.A. honours and upwards 
but not to the intermediate and B.A. pass, and the tcaohers hamng to teach B.A. honours 
and Jf.A. should have sufliciont leisure to bo able to pursue independent investigation 
in their own subjects. 


Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra. 


(®), (6)> (c) and (d). The funotions of a imivctsity, enunciated bore, are only partially 
attained under the existing system in Bengal. 

(a) 1 would differentiate botw'oen teachers of first-rate ability and those of rccogniscd> 
standing in their subjects. In tho undcr-graduato classes of the University 
where the aim is to give tho student a sound Imowlcdgo of a subject, and to 
stimulate lus intellectual activity in 'general, an able teacher, though not o man 
of high reputation as an original investigator, moy sliino well. .1 believe personal 
guidance of Such teachers and frequent association with on eminent professor of 
tho suhjeot moy produco^tho desired results. It sliould, of course, bo the aim 
of evCTy ^institution, that its staff should bo given every facility for^originsu 
investigation, so that they may create a reputation for themselves, but it would 
be impractioablo to suggest that every under-graduate student should have the 

per^nal guidanoo of professors of recognised standing wlio are rotUor rarities in 

India. In tho post-graduato classes, whore tlio student is r6quircd to dovolopo 
his powers of original thinking, very close association witb such a professor is o 
necesrity, and I believe tho reorganised system of post-graduate teaching in 
Calcutta satisfies this condition. 


It cannot be denied that there is a great dearth of teachers of recognised standing 
and first-rate abiUty in tho coUoges of Bengal. Tlio reason is not far to soob. The private 
rajllegcs M not attract men of real morit, because of poor pay, ond wane of sufficient 
leirare and facilities for self-improvomont. In the Government colleges tho racial hat 
and the galling distinotions between tho Indian Eduoitional Service and the Provinoial 
iiauoational Service, is chiefly responsible for tho fact that the best intellects of the 
. country do not take up the vocation of a teacher. 

. nirober^ of students that a oollogo can accommodate should bo fixed defi- 
^ nite y with a view to ensure personal guidance by teachers. In three or four Calcutta 
w egos, the number of students is too largo for tliis purpose. Tho aim of these institu- 
tions should be not merely to pump information into the students. Much depends on- 
the beneficial oharMter of the influence o.xerted by tho teachers and the general tone of- 
the college life. It may also be doubted whether a student derives much 

over-orowded room in on atmosphere not conducive to mtcUectunl 

that there is a great craving for higher education among 
“aturat since a university degree 

a passport to di^tuiod society and opens up numerous avenues of employment. The 
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R. N. 


only way to satisfy this demand -without destroying the true university-ideal is to 
•establish more colleges in Calcutta. 

(6) Excepting the Presidency College, and the Dacca College to some extent, no ajjili- 
ated institution can boast of wcll-cqniiipcd Jibrarics and laboratories, where 
research work is possible, nor can the members of their staff (I speak of the scienco 
side on personal 'knowledge) claim to have done any original work irhatsoovor. In 
order that all the colleges may come up to this standard, they should not depend 
only on the fees paid by the students. Endowment by the public and substantial 
help from the Government can only solve the problem. 


Gnosn, Kai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

(a), (ft), (c), and (d) Yes. I agree in the view stated. 

The ideal is not attained at present though it may be attainable in the present system 
But at a considerable expenditure. 

(n) Students are too numerous to bo placed under tlio personal guidance of teaehers far 
less under teachers of first-rate ability. Number of teachers are considerably 
small in proportion to the pupils taught. The employment of more teachers and 
first-rate ones means more money W’hioh may bo prohibitive. 

(ft) Well equipped libraries and laboratories are not many. Even where there are 
the students and teachers alike have not much leisure to engage themselves to 
study and practice. The students arc aceustomed to spend their leisure outside' 
rather than in libraries and laboratories, 

(c) Erccdom of teaching and studies is not attainable in the present system. 

(d) Tcaclicra arc ns a matter of fact very ill-paid apd have very little leisure after their 

daily work. I know of many school teachers, but not of any college professor or 
lecturer who sometime spend their day in three or four tuitions besides their 
duties. As to the college lecturers the number of worldng hours in oollego 
duties, in lectures and tutorial class work is sometimes such as to leave 
- no suflioiont leisure to enable them to.pursuc independent investigation in their 
teaching subiccts. 


GiLcnnisT, B. N. 

» 

(a), (ft), (c) and (d). I share the view put forward here; but I do not think it is 
applicable to Bengal in practice at the present stage of university education. 

The ideal is not attained hero : but, in my opinion, it can be attained in the future. 

In Bengal wo are fnee-to-fnee with a problem unparalleled in anj' country. A 
•western system of education has been introduced among a people witJi eastern 
methods of life and eastern ideals. A system wliich has grown up among a people 
different in traditions, manners, language and political status through iho course ot 
centuries, has been- implanted among tho people of Bengal; and it is scarcely surpris- 
ing that tho result has not been satisfactory. Whereas British Imiversitios evolved 
from lower to higher, from general studies to speoinl studies, our local institution 
has had no evolutional -growth. Tho organism wos simply set down in "Bengal, to 
reach maturity as best it could. Its ^wth has been a sudden overgrowth, accom- 
panied by many diseases, and many remedies. Little care seems to have been ex. 
orcised in the growth of the institution. Wliilo giving education, it required guidance, 
a guidance which seems to have been ns haphazard as. tho British constitution in 
which its models grow and fiourished. Tho fact of different people with different 
manners was not recognised. London was imitated too slavishly when tho cetera were 
not paria and the vinfmula not viuiata. TIjc now institution u’ns left to wonder as it 
could in tho realm of higher education, and from the dark labyrinth it is difScult 
to find an exit. - 
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QDESTIOIT 2. 


Gilourist, B. N. — contd. 


Tho standards loid doira in this question arc applicable to any university as ideals. 
The question in Bengal is hour far oan the ideal bo realised P In my opinion the 
time has not yet come for the realisation of any part of the ideal to any appreciable 
extent for, in the first place, I hold that it is useless providing for an ideal till the 
university student can benefit by the provision. As the present standards ore, it is 
useless to have teachers of first-rate ability and recognised standing in their subjects. 
I am not quite sure, however, of the exact meaning of this section of the question. 
Teachers of first-rato ability are urgently required in Bengal; but not teadiors of 
first-rate ability who arc also of rocognised standing in their subjects, that is, 1 presume, 
a standing recognised by Icomcd bodies or other teachers in the same Subjects. Such 
teachers can be procured only for very high salaries, and oven high salaries would 
hardly attract men to a place whero neither tho apparatus nor the academic medium 
of their work exists. Ei the present stage of Indian university education I con- 
sider it most umviso to spend monoy on highly paid professorships or research 
schemes. Wo must first clear the ground on umich such schemes could ho worked, 
and for such preparation the first-rato university man is not required. Bocontly the 
University has had on experience of this — ^in tlio case of Dr. Young, who could find 
little — or nothing — ^to do when he camo here’, but who hod to bo paid handsomely 
for coming here at oil. In my opinion wo cannot yet afford the luxuries of univer- 
sity education. They would be as uncconomio hero as would bo tho work of on 
Oxford professor in a kindergarten school. It is cheaper to encourngo tho best of 
our young scholars to go tB Europe for further training, ju-st as mony universities in 
Britain have to send their sons awoy for studies they cannot provide; Salaries to 
professors are only a small part of the total expenses : laboratories and equipment 
ora as neeessaryj and for research work these nro very expensive. In certain subjects 
research is possible without mitph expense, and in these cases the student must be 
left largely to himself or must work vdth tho typo of oflicor proeurablo on terms 
consistent with tho means availablo. 

I hold^that all the university staff should bo teachers. It olreody is possible to 
give certain leisure to teachers, though by no m’eans enough. It should bo possible to 
give definite leisure to men whoso work promises good results; but in no case do I 
think that teachers should bo appointed mainly as research workers. In addition 
to my reason that wo cannot affprd this ns a country, I consider it most dangerous 
policy on generol acadomio grounds. In my own University, Aberdeen, the first 
stage of ^umversity work is a post as assistant professor. An assistant professor has 
many routine duties to perform, but it is ’during the tenure of his post thot ho does 
such research work as may justify his promotion to a leoturoship or professorship. 
Bosoarch work implies tho habit of seboiarsbip, a habit which cannot bo forced, and 
a young man can make a future for himself ns a scholar only by doing his researches 
alongside his ordinary work, 

I may add hero, as a parenthesis, that ou’ing to tiie peculiar climatic conditions 
of Bengal I consider that if Buiopc.nna aro to bo imported to tbe University as tefloh- 
era they should come at a relatively early age — about the same as members of tbe 
Indian Educational Servioc. It is useless to import men whoso ago lessens their chances 
_ against the climate or whose habits of life make adaptation to totally new conditionss 
1 difficult, if not impossiblo, Personally I tliink that the University should’ provide its 
great m^ from itself. It is no credit to the University — ^if tho idea of Icvdos to the Um- 
versity is involved in the men of recognised standing — ^lo have well-known 'men on its 
staff who have made their .names under oxotjo conditiona Tho European is, moreovCTi 
under the physical disabUitics brought about by equatorial toipidity and tho anopheles 
mosquito, disabilities whioh gravely hamper his work. 

Tho general remarks 1 have made above apply also to laboratories and libraries 
must work with the best we oan got,-and these for many years will not he Cavendisn 
laboratories or Bodleians. The provision of research laboratories, in particular involves 
great expeMe, whioh oan be justified only if no more nrgont need exists. In the g®cral ' 
scheme which T support, I hold that concentration should ho made on definite institutmns, , 
and these institutions should be devdoped on the idea that they will one day bo indep^amc 
univermties. Concentration on these means equipping th^ laboratories and 
^ to the highest extent possible— not necessarily for researob work, but for a goodJi.A, 
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honours dogrco standard. I sco no reasons for delaying the grants of cliarters to reason- 
ably equipped institutions, though they may not fully moot the desires of research workers, 
provided the staff is sufficient. All now universities must have small beginnings. 

My main contention is that in Bengal, and India generally, wo must bo content 
with a medium position in matters relating to teachers, laboratories, equipment, researoh, 
and degrees. This medium position is of course, or should bo, only transitional, but the 
period of transition will nocc.ssarily bo somewhat Icngthj'. 

Tho degree of freedom in study and teaching depends on organisation, and with this 
subjoot I deal later. 

Finally, under tho present ciroumstancos I see no shadow of possibility of tho rc.T.lisn- 
tion of tho ideal of first-rate teachers in tho near future. Tho University of Calcutta 
controls about two score of colleges, and its omi staff, but how many of these are men 
whom British universities could find a xfinco on their staff ? Tho University must 
go on somehow, and it must go on unth tho present typo of worker, for as far as I can sco, 
tho University can got no othor. Some of its workers arc men of recognised standing : 
some are promising workers, but tho,mnjority arc far below university standard as- 
acoopted in Britain. .And many of those are tho best procurable ! Only by tho long 
process of root-and-branch reform from tho A of education to its Z can tho University 
produce any appreciable number of reasonablj' well equipped men. At present of course- 
tho addition to local degrees of tr.aining in England is fitting many mon for university 
Xiositions, but they are ns drops in tho Oooan. Tho importation of Europeans is too 
expensive to take place on a largo scale, and it is necessary to have them ns teachers in. 
schools or in training colleges as much as in tho University. Medium work u-ith medium, 
mon is neco.ssnry not only in thcorj', but in practice. Tho eradication of many mon obvious- 
ly unfitted for oven the present type of university work is an urgent necessity. For 
authority on this question I may refer tho othor members of tho Commission to tho speech 
of Sir Asutosh Mukherjeo in initiating tho present post-grndunto schemo in July of last 
year. Sir Asutosh in supporting tho university appointments said that ho could not 
find men fitted to do tho M.A. and JLiSc. work in tho colleges. Considering that tho M.A. 
and M.So. are much tho s.amo as tho B. A. honours dogrco, tlii.s is a sweeping condemnation 
of tho present Calcutta colleges. IVIiilo holding that tho colleges should bo strengthened 
instead of a now organisation working largely apart from tho colleges, I agreo fully that 
the colleges are badly staffed. Tho measures 1 support for btrcngthcniiig tho colleges I 
givo in a later question. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kujiar, Sassri. 

/ 

(o) As a purdy educational ‘ ideal ’ the principle is very sound that • students should 
bo under tho personal guidance of teachers and it was so in ancient India 
and even in medieval India imdcr tho indigenous rc-sidcntial system of education. 
But conditions in modorn India aro hopelessly difficult for complete realisation of 
such an ideal. Tho absolutely murcstrictod iutcrcomso between tho teachers and 
tho taught, which fullest personal guidance implies, is unthlnkablo under tho 
prevailing casto rules and social projudiecs. Residential or non-rcsidential, ‘ 
oveiy university ^stora, that can b.o devised in modem India, will provide for 
personal contact between students and teachers only within certain limits and 
during specified periods. 

As for the second part of tho proposition that students should bo under tho guid- 
anco of ‘ teachers of first-rato ability and recognised standing ’ tho principle should 
bo accepted with an important addendum, namely, that such teachers must havo 
the fullest sympathy with tho reasonable ideals ond aspirations of tho pupils, and 
must be thoroughly conversant with tho conditions in which tho latter move, 
live, and have their being. Tho teachers must know tho language of their 
wards, their customs and oven their projudiecs. Only under such condi- 
tions o.an personal guidance bo useful and effective. 
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QUESTION 2 . . 


GoswAin, Bhagabat KtraiAB, Sastbi— coBid.— G oswami, Eai Sahib Bidhubotsan— 

Goswajiy, Babidas. 


(h) Eot only to libraries and laboratories but to oil other store-houses of useful infor- 
mation and instruction, such as museums, monuments, as •wdl as industriol, 
commercial and other centres. 

(c) Yes, ‘ there should be a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study, and 
reforms are urgently required in this direction. Under the too rigid and mecha- 
nical system of a practically inelastic ^Dabus, -which leaves very little scope for 
guidance by the teacher in new lines of intellectual activities, the services of an 
export in a particular branch of a particular subject are prMtically usdess, 
and a student ^vill nowadays pay no attention to teaching which -will not help 
him in the examination. The remedy lies in giving the teacher a more potential 
voice in judging the merit of his student. Departmental certificate must be 
attached to the final diploma, showing the progress of ibe student in detail in 
every branch of his subject. 

(cZ) Yes, but the prindple as enunciated does not go far enough. It is also necessary 
to make the teacher’s profession free from cares. - * 

I should like to put in a word here to supplement the ideals detailed above. 

At the top of the imiversity system, in cofmection -with post-graduate education, 
provision is necessary for the co-operation of the teacher and the students on one sid^ 
and of the teachers in a particular subject among themselves on the other, in the field 
of advanced research. Such co-operation has been productive of good results rn 
every age and country. Even in ancient and medieval India joint authors of important 
literary works was not a rare phenomenon ; and as for the help that can be rendered 
by pupils — ^\vcll, even the great Vynsa completed some of his immortal works with the 
collaboration of his distinguished disciples. • 

I may mention that this principle of co-operation has been partially introduced in 
some subjects, but it should be more generally adopted. 


Goswami, Eai Saliifa Biuhubhusan. 
i“)« (&)> (c) and (d). Yes. 

Iffy answer to the fiist question makes it dear that the ideal has not been attained in 
Bengal in a large majority of cases ; and that it will continue to bo unattainable as long 
as the defects indicated above are not removed. It should be noted that under the pre- 
sent system the students are not .at all placed under the personal guidance of teaohe^ 
whether of first-rate or second-rate ability. In these days only a very large minori^ 
of students seek the hdp of well-furnished libraries. The principal aim of the students 
' is to somehow secure a degree, and not to acquire laiowledge for its oivn sake. 


Goswahy, Haeidas. 


(“)i (Z>)* (c) and (d). Yes, 
in the question,. 

The ideal is not attained in Bengal. 


I share the, view of the ’functions of a University defined 


j-ue laeai is not attamed in Jiengai. 

(а) There are not many teachers of first-rate ability. Teachers and sti^ents me 

not brought into intimate personal relation with one another, xne 
teacher’s function is confined to mere lecturing and, in many cases, only 
to. dictating notes. No wonder that in the majority of oases no influence 
m IS exerted on the pupils. . 

(б) Teachers fail to evoke a thirst for knowledge, a lively enthusiasm 

student. The passing of examinations' is the dominant aim. Hence hbra- 
•/ \ rm avnilea of by a few only even where they are provided. . * 

(c) There is no freedom of teaching and study. Teaching and otumoula are 
regulated hy the examinations. There is not much independent study. 
Too much help is given to students. 

•Under proper organisatioii the standard is attainable in Bengal. 
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Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

(а) Yes. 

(б) Yea. 

(c) Yfcs. In that olcotivo courses or subjects might be oflercd and freedom of choice 
given u'ilhin them lo under -graduates. 

(<f) Yes, u'itliout reservation in post-graduate work. 

Financial considerations aside. I believe it is not obtained but to bo obtainable 
by, in one ease, division of work, and in another, consolidation. 

Because of its sheer bulk it is not obtained but I believe migiit bo by territorial divi- 
sion and consolidation in local centres. 


For example — 

Bengal UnivorsH.y 


[ 


Calcutta section.* 

D.acca section S etc., if you will. 

Alurshidabnd section. J 


By consolidation — 

^Either removal to a suburb, or 

Calcutta Section \ by land purchase in the city, say from Harrison 
i road to Bow Bazar, east side of College street 
V.to Amherst street. 

Thus paralleling the Presidenoj’ College, Senate House and Medical College buildings on 
the west side of College street. 

Finances considered. I believe the cost of remaining on such a basis will not exceed 
removal and will thus save the present equipment. Other obstacles I believe might 
also bo overcome. 

In a matter of such grc.at importance I believe that cost should bo the least import- 
ant factor. • 


Guha, Jatindra Chandra. 
My answer to (a), (Zi), (c) and (d) is in the ailirmativc. 


Guha, Eajanikanta. 

(а) Yes ; but “ teachers of first-rato ability ” should bo recruited from the ranks 

of Indian as well as European professom. The same weights and measures should 
bo used to determine who arc, and who are not, really entitled to bo classed 
under this category Hero the colour-bar must be looked upon as a solecism. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) It is difficult to give an unqualified assent to this proposition. First, with regard 
to the freedom of teaching. It might bo said that in respect to this, the pro- 
fessors of the University of Leiden and those of the Calcutta University stand at 
two opposite poles. 

The following passage will throw light on the Leiden system ; — 

“ A professor’s life is permitted to bo quite as individual as the students’. * * 

If ho judge that his students will receive as great benefit from two lectures a 
week ns from five, ho has the right to limit his lectures to the smaller number. 
If he judge that research represents the field ho ought to cultivate and not teach- 
ing, his is the right, too, to give his strength to enlarging the boundaries of 
scholarship. If indeed it can bo' thought that indolence may possess a man so 
vigorous as is the typical Dutch professor, no one denies him the opportunity 
of plucking the lotus-fiowors of scholastic ease.” — ^Tlnving, Universities of the 
World, pages 35-30. 

We do not want to introduce a state of things like this in Bengal. But n little 
more freedom of teaching than thoj^ enjoy at present might bo safely conceded to 

VOJi,vm ' U 
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Guha, Rajanikamta— co«/(7. — Gupta, Aututta Lait— Gupta, Bum Bihabl 


the teachers of our colleges. As things now stand, they are handicapped by 
the urgency of finishing the text-hooks within prescribed time-h’mits, and the 
anxiety of the students to have only the sort of lectures that would enable 
them to pass their examinations. •“ 1£ they teach what they themselves hold 
to be important, without considering whether it will pay, their pupils TfiH 
simply refuse to listen to them.” 

The students of the Calcutta University have very little freedom of study 
It is true, they have a pretty wide choice of subjects, but they have to 
a high percentage of the lectures (ns high as 75 in the intermediate and B.A. 
courses), strictly abide by the Syllabuses, and exert-themselves to thdr utmost 
for the puiposo of passing their examinations, on Vhicb, in the existing or* 
cumstances of the country, depend all their future prospects. Perhaps the time 
has not yet come to give them the amount of freedom which is the time- 
honoured privilege of the student of a German university like that ol Berlin. 
But the regulations about attendance, courses of study, etc., might ho made 
a little less stringent, and a shade more flexible. 

(d) Yes. 

Pho ideal is not attained in Bengal under the existing system, but with chau^B 
ciroumstances it is attainable. University education in Bengal is only sixty years o » 
n 1 , *'®^®**> he a mistake to transplant in India a system which is in a coun U 

10 Angland or Germany a growth of centuries. One difficulty that strikes the mind i 
18 connection is the dual government controlling education in Bengal. 


Gupta, 'Amrita Lal. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) University training at its best certainly involves what has 
down in the four sections of the question. . . , 

nnritf “• post-graduate classes, ‘the ideal is neither attained nor attamaD 

nX “ the existing institutions forming 

vontiaTY. ° Yoiversity. Even in the post-graduate institution the appointment o 
morn *'^® P^’ospeot of the realisation of their aspirations or have o 

nffnr .1 "orative professions to bo directly interested in and consequently canno 
A necessary undivided attention to tho profession of teacliingj is ope 

®®”®"® objections. 

teaching is not yet attraotive in this province for various 

graduates of the University who have f ® s 

in sphnnla « ^ork of post-graduate teaching; but the large majority ^ 
sitv into ®? specially in thc'secondary sohools, have been driven 

So W ® of abettor opening ; so. thoy have ne^or 

rcsneSir^ “ *^®^ profession m 

the bottm- nln^ Psiy and prospeota and by reasonable freedom, it wdl n® 

1 bl of tho University: 

® following observations for consideration: — * 

( i) purpose but an eternal conflict of opposed tho 

responsible to any orgaiused opinion of tho country for tho 

iiMmwith 

0^8 seldom studied with a view to meet 
sympathy and abiding interest. 


Gupta, Bipin BniARi. 


i do^not coiSwir thnf desirability of all tlio sections. 

The uiSvemih-Tittot existing Vslem the ideal is attained or a**"* 

regulations limit the colleges dosses to 150 students caeh. , 
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intimate bond of- fellowship is established between the students and their teacher who 
has got simply to cany out a prescribed routine-work. You demand at least the average 
quality of teaching-work from the average teaeher for the class of 150 students. If you 
pass a lesser number of boys from your college than other colleges of the University, 
you come in for a pretty bit of warning from the authorities who seem to doubt your 
competency to undertake the teaching of certain subjects. The university inspectors 
come, examine the cubic capacity of the class-rooms, look into the office records, insist 
that for every hundred boys there should be a professor ; — and there is an end of the 
business. Teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects are 
not wanting ; but, like others, they come into the class-room, call out the rolls, begin 
to explain passages or deliver lectures, and before they have settled down to their work 
- the fifty-minute period is over ; they vacate their chairs which others occupy. And the 
students respond to another roU-call and have to listen to another lecture, may be on 
the same subject ! There can be no personal guidance of teachers under such circum- 
stances in a non-residential college. 

The Bengali students ore very poor ; and most of them cannot afford to deposit money 
for the privilege of taking out books from the college library or from any public library. 

It must be clearly understood that any patch-work reform of the University will hardly 
improve matters. Our University is not in harmony \vith its environments ; it does not 
draw sap from the social organism of Bengal ; it does not tend to become a vitalising fact 
in Bengali life. It has been consistently ignoring Bengali thought currents in the past ; 
and young men and women who pass through its portals would have formed a completely 
alien group in our domestio surroundings, had circumstances conspired to segregate them 
in their college days in attached hostels. The university authorities now insist that our 
young men shall not lodge and board with then* uncles or brothers unless 'there be some 
female member of the family in the boarding-house and so scores of young men are being 
herded together in hostels under the general supervision of a superintendent ; the various 
currents of domestic affection cease to operate directly upon tliem for a number of years ; 
and when they return homo, they show signs of an abnormally developed individualism 
which is liard to fit in with the communism of our joint-family system. At college, they 
were fed upon Elizabethan literature or eightecnth-centiuy English ideas and ideals which 
left them absolutely ignorant of the real England of to-day. 


' Gupta, TJmesh Chandra. 

(a), (5), (c) and (d) The methods as indicated are the best functions of a university. 

(a) I am of opmion that compulsory residential education is quite unsuited to Bengal 
as most of the students come from tho poor middle class and these boys mostly 
live with their better circumstanced relations or ^vith strangers, who are charitably 
disposed gentlemen and get their food without any expense ; and with such help 
these poor students passed their university career and some of these boys became 
brilliant students of the University and made themselves distinguished in differ- 
ent walks of life. Tho present existing restrictions imposed upon their Jiving 
in recognised messes or with hona-iidc relations have become a stumbling-block 
to many poor boys to get university education ; as for example of getting food 
without expense at a stranger’s house. I note that about twenty-five students 
of tho Borhampore College are provided with free board and lodging by the 
Hon’blo .Rai Baikunta Nath Sen Bahadur of Murshidabad. If the residential 
system be made compulsory university education will bo denied to many poor 
students by indirect means. A great many students of the University come 
from this class. 


Haldar, Dr. Hiralal. 

(ft), (l>), (c) and (d) My answer is in the affirmative. 

The ideal set forth' in this question is not yet attained under the existing system in 
engal, but it is certainly atlaindble. There can be no doubt that teacher and . stu- 
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dctits nliko filiould have nccc<t‘? to wcll-appolntoil librnrios ; biit where arc kucIi libraries ? 
Tlioro i<» not a ainglo library in Calcutta where all the welt known works on philosophy 
nro ovailnblo. I confino myself to my own hubjccl. Calcutta is one of the foremost 
cities in the Urilish Empire, but there is not one decent bookshop hero whore you can 
buy a standard work on Philosophy. I believe that the same is the ease with other 
subjects. I often find it necessary to consult books which I was enabled to read years 
ago when by some lucky chance I managed to get hold of them, but I do no* -know 
where to find them. f3omo of them arc out of print and cannot be purchased. When 
i advise students to read particular books, they' often ask mo where they can get them, 
and alUhat I can do is to scratch my head. They have not suflicient means id buy all 
the books which they should read, most of which are costly. 

PcsidoB tho foundation of good libraries for which a very largo sum of money is ncec-s- 
sary, tho attainment of the contemplated ide.sl depends upon the University being able to 
secure the services of good teachers, of men who have devoted themselves entirely to 
study and Toscarch and may, therefore, bo said to live conscerated lives. Such men 
however, are very rare at present, but I expect that the recent organisation of post* 
graduate studies will have for one of its consequences (heeroation of a centre of learning, 
producing in coiirso of time precisely sucUmcnjrs arc needed to make university' training 
a complete success. 


HaLUAH, TJaIES CnANUItA. i 

(n), (h), (e) and (d) I aubseribo to those. 

Tho ideal ia not attained, but it is nttainnblo under the existing system in Bengal. 
Tho teachers should be men of higli intellectual ntlaimiients and of good cliarnctcr. They 
should be good sportsmen and should intimately mix with their pupils noC only* in the 
college, but in tho hostels and in the play-ground. They shoidd be contented men. 
Their pay and prospects should be raised so ns to coinmnud from the public and from 
the pupils an amount of respect befitting their noble profession. 


Hamilton, C. J. 

(a), (ft), (c) and (d) There seems to bo no room for difference of opiiiion ns to tlio 
need for the four conditions of a good university training hero^oterred to. 
Perhaps there is some room for difference of opinion regarding \no interpreta- 
tion of clauses (a) and (e). 

(«) Much lias been said lately about the importance of holding liliorial classes. 1 
think it may' bo admitted that, so far, tho efforts to develop the tutorial system 
have achieved only a very qualified success. I think tho reasons for this com- 
parative failure are chiefly' ; — 

(i) Those responsible for holding tutorial classes cannot in many eases bo described 

as Icachors ol first-rato ability or of recognised standing in their subjects. 

(ii) Attendance at tho tutorial classes has scarcely yet come to bo regarded os a 

noccssory preliminary to onlranco to the examination, a consideration which 
governs the attendance of a large proportion of the students. 

There ifl some danger that the tutorial class may degonorato into a more coaching 
or oven cramming class. At Oxford or Cambridge tho tutor performs two distinct 
lunctions. Ho gives general advice as to the studies which a particular student may best 
talco up and as to tho lectures Wliioli ho may with profit attend. Hero tho tutor’s 
responsibility ends. In tho second placo, the tutor may exercise a more direct 
uilluonoo by guiding the reading and correcting occasional essays of his pupils. Tho 
turonal function of this kind is not performed in clashes but in occasional interviews 
between the tutor and a single pupil. It is almost impassible to fuirill this partionlat 
unction m a tutorial class oven if limited tojhnlf a dozen students. If a class is needed 
» appearj to mo to bo evident that tho work of original instruction by the lecturer 
ups ooen qefegtivo or that tho pupil himself is not suflicicnily advanced to benefit by 
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liis lectures. In either case the remedy is not to be found in <i reduplication of work 
where the same ground is covered by a lecture and then re-covered by the same or some 
different individual in a tutorial class. 

(c) While there is no difliculty in consenting to the general proposition, I would 
here say that, in my view, there is ample freedom of teaching and study within 
the limits of an c.vamination system when tlio work of preparation is in the 
hands of coinjiotent tc^iehcrs. 

Tile conditions implied as essential to university education at its best by tlic prooed- 
ing clauses arc certainly not attained by the existing system in Bengal. Neither arc they 
attainable. Tlic reason is that, as already pointed out, the first four years of the university 
career arc spent in a college which is not and cannot become, in the great majority of 
oases, integriil part of a well equipped teaching university. 

The colleges are now mainly occupied with what is properly tlic work of secondary 
schools. Although they do in fact prepare their pupils for university degrees it is and 
must bo the exception rather than the rule for these numerous and scattered colleges to 
possess “ teachers of first-rate nbilitj’ and of rccogni.scd standing in their subjects.” Neither 
is it possible for them to have ” well apiiointcd libraries and laboratories,” judged by a 
university standard. The rc.sourccs in men and money camiot be adequate for the 
purpose of turning each of the affiliated colleges into the position of a well equipped 
university. Neither is the numbci of students who are really capable of benefiting 
by the opportunity to obtain a University training likely for some years to need such 
extensive jirovision. * 

From this the logical conclusion seems inevitable — if the four " marks ” of true uni- 
versity education be accepted as given in thc.so eases, then, since they cannot bo present 
in the scattered niofussil colleges, these colleges cannot be made integral parts of on 
efficient teachmg university. 


Harley, A. H. 

(fl) and (fi) are essential conditions of study. 

(c) Freedom of teaching docs not seem to mo capable of close definition. A very 

important function of cduoation is to ensure that the student shall know 
something thoroughlj' and in its acquisition shall have acquired the habit of 
industry and application to the difficult task. There is therefore no possibility 
of altering the course in languages beyond presenting similar texts of equal 
difficulty and utility. In the highest stage a professor of Persian, say, might 
be allowed and encouraged to take up Pahlavi or an allied additional subject 
or to arrange a couiso. of illustrated historical lectures on this subject not for 
the sake of any emolument, but w'ith a view to letting his advanced student have 
an opportunity of reading the literature of a cognate language or becoming 
more deeply nequaiuted with the customs of the " people of the language ” and 
thereby extending bis knowledge of the group. Such freedom could only 
bo exercised at the highest stage of study. 

The student’s freedom should be restricted to the choice between a classical and 
a modern side at school ; the selection of his group in the B.A. stage ; the selec- 
tion of his subject or subjects in the highest stage. The routine should bo so 
arranged in a college that it would bo possible for the student to take an addi- 
tional subject outside his group in Lis college course if ho should so desire ; 
this subject would of course not bo included in his degree subjects. 

(d) It is essential that the teachers should have leisure for their private study. 

The existing system as such does not seem to mo to place obstacles in the way of attain- 
ing the ideal ; that the ideal is not more fully realised is duo in some measure to the fact 
that there docs not yet exist a university with suffioiont professors possessing 
qualifications, experience and personality calculated to make a profound and lasting 
impression on youth. ^ 
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Hay, Dr. Alpeed. 

(®)» (&)» (c),'and (d) To each of Iho quosUous I wish to rotum a most bmpLatic' 
answer ill the affirmative. I/nloss the work of a university is heing carried on in accord* 
anoa with the principles onnmocatcd, the University can never to capable of fuJfilling 
the real objects for wliich it was ostabliahod. 

I am not suffioiontly acquainted with the existing system in Bengal to espress any 
opinion as to how fas the ideal aimed .at is being attained. 


Hazra, Joqendra Nath. 

(a), (b), (e) and (d) The ideal at a university as indicated has not been attained, 
but is attainable in this University. 

(fl) The status and the salaries offered to teachers are too low to attract men of first- 
rate ability who in "time could attain recognised standing in their respective 
subjects. Besides the responsible oharaotor of educational work is neither "appro- 
ciatod nor socially recognised. Bor those reasons young men of high merit and 
quail (ic<ations are umriJling to accept cduoational service. TJioso who enter 
educational service do so generally not by choice, but by necessity, and for tlio 
first few years are on the loo k-out for a bettor sor vieo or profession. 

Under the present oondition of things the personal guidance of a teacher whoso 
devotion to his subjeot and to his work could inspire belief and awaken cnfliu- 
slasm in young minds is generally wanting. In a large oollogo tcnchors of 
rocognisod position rarely come in contact with their students outside tlio lecture 
room, and even in the class room students do not got individual attention. In 
some cases whorb students are divided into batches for tutorial help, tlio batches 
are generally too largo for any real work, and the work is usually entrusted to 
inferior bands. 

(h) In some colleges there are good libraries to wliiob both teachers and students 
have access, but there are vorj' few laboratories whore students are allowed to 
work by thomsolvcs with such help and gtiidauco from their professors os may 
bo necessary. Tor this a larger staff and a larger accommodation ate necessary. 
The staff ond aocommodation now provided in colleges are rather insufiioiont for 
thoir regular work. 

— ^Tlio rontirks undo above refer only to nndcrgndu’ito work. - 

(c).In colleges all teachings and studies ate subordinated to the examination. So 
unless the system of examination iverc changed, there could bo no advantage from 
freedom of tcaohing. 

{(?) Teachers now generally have got sufficient leisure to pursue indopondont investiga- 
tion if they have the inclination to do it. But thoy can hardly find tlio moans of ' 
doing it. ^ Library grants for colleges are generally ^vory limited, and very few 
colleges "aill consent to spend large sums for the purchase of npparatus for tho 
research work of its teachers. 

This is speoially the case with the colleges situated in the interior. 


Hoeeand, Revd. "W. E. S. 

(<l)i (^)i (c) and (d) I- share the view of the funotions of a university suggoslod." 

_ ^ ideal to bo ontiroly unattainable under existing conditions in Bengal, 

for roTtsons most of which have' been stated in my provious ausiror. 

(o) Tonobers of £tst.rate ability cannot bo avniloblo for students in the col- 
leges, if the highest work is segregated in the University; nor if each col*, 
lego has to bo a miniature university, without that opportunity for spcoial- 
j isation which intor-collcginto co-operation would’ afford; 'nor if numbers 
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are so unwieldy as to ninico tho tutorial system an impossibility. I may 
add that the unusually high percentage of passes (83 per cent, and 84 per 
cent, in the I.A. aud 71 per cent, in the B.A.) achieved by our college 
through use of the tutorial system, — though our staff is still relatively 
inexperienced, — serves to emphasise the results that can bo attained when 
Bengali students receive proper individual tuition, and the injustiee done 
when students, who under pi'opor conditions could acquit themselves quite 
creditably, ore admitted to colleges so overcrowded that only a very 
small percentage of their students can be well enough taught to enable 
them tio pass. It is a wrong to encourage students to enter your college 
and spend their time and money unless they can receive the attention neces- 
sary to enable them to secure a reasonable prospect of success. 

(b) Access to well-appointed libraries is all the more necessary when it is re- 

membered that most Calcutta students are too poor to bo able to purchase 
for themselves any books other than those actually prescribed. Very many 
cannot afford oven these, and content themselves with borrowing these 
from others or with purchasing the miserable little cram-books that abound. 
f But it needs to bo added that very little use will bo made of libraries while ' 
the methods of instruction remain what they are. Students have no in- 
terest in more than the bare minimum of information requisite to secure . 
a degree. The poss io which things hove come in this University may bo 
gauged by the cxpcrieiice of a certain college when being inspected with 
a view to afBliation to the honours standard in philosophy. When the 
principal suggested to the inspector, one of the most respected teachers 
in the University, that ho should examine the college philosophical 
library, the reply was ‘ No, I don’t think that necessary. The fewer 
books boys read the better. They cannot understand them, and only got 
confused.” 

(c) Until educational standards are much more secure, and the controlling in- 

iluciico of public opinion more effective, it is impossible to substitute col- 
lege tests for university examination. Pressure to lower standards will 
be irrcsistiblo so long as what is wanted is a qualification to admit to 
certain posts, rather than attainment of certain standards of eullure. 
Deliverance from the tyranny of the present system of mechanical ox- 
aminations must bo sought along other lines. The prescription of text- 
books and a detailed syllabus will not do. They will only impose a more 
deadly servitude. Freedom must bo sought oiong the lines fnmiliar in 
Honours examinations in England : the offering of a largo choice of questions 
ranging over the whole course, each of which will demand detailed thorough 
knowledge of some section of the subject. The substitution of a single 
S years’ honours course for the present honours B.A. and M.A. courses, 
will serve to free student and teacher alike from the constant pressure of 
examination. 

(d) If the body of college lecturers remain isolated, os at present, from the highest 

univoraity work, they ore little likely to feel the stimulus to independent 
investigation. Motive and leisure aUko may in part be supplied by inter- 
collegiate co-operation. But nothing short of the close association of the 
colleges with the most advanced work of the University will bo adequate 
to this end. The complement of such co-operation between university 
and ooUego would be tho liberation by the University of a smoU body of 
, experts who would inspire and guide research work. 

Inter-collegiate co-operation will of course facilitate such work by lightening con- 
siderably the burden of lecturing work in the several colleges, which at present hpvo 
eaoh to provide a complete course of lectures. 


Holme, James W. 

(a) I accept this statement jis summing up ilio main inothndM and fiinn(inn‘< 

university education. Xn Bengal, however, it cannot bo cju'd i Jiat luioli an idea I 
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has been attained. At present, “university training,” t.e,, that training, the 
curriculum ot vbioh the University defines, and the results of ■which it examines, 
may be taken to start after a student’s hlatrioulation, and to continue under 
the newly constituted post-graduate Council, till his graduation as a master in- 
some faculty. Thus, at a rough estimate there ■will be at any one time, wy 
16,000 students receiving this university training. The teachers respontible for 
their instruction and guidance ate recruited, ■\vith few exceptions, fiomtho 
English literate population of BongrJ, wliich at a liberal estimate, is some hall a 
million. It wotdd be absurd to tbinlr that from so small a body “teachers of 
first-rate ability and of recognised standing ” in the many subjects of the 
university curriculum cau he recruited in such numbers os ■to give “ personal 
guidance ” to such large numbers of students. Eor this reason I hold that tba 
ideal expressed is not attained, and, moreover, is unattainable in Bengal, so long 
as students so easily obtain ad^ssion to the University. . , 

(6) This also I accept. Such an ideal has not been attained in Baigal. Out^ 
Calcutta, and indeed, in many of the colleges in Calcutta the provirion for 
libraries and laboratories is grotesgudy small. Indeed, the great jnajw^ o 
students under present conditions are not convinced of the necessity of a horary 
at all, and merdy range through a limited scries of text-books and bazar-dccOT* 
tions _ of text-books as a preparation for thdr examinations. Here again tae 
question of numbers arises, and, in a greater degree, the scattered control o 
the University. To pro^vide “ well-appointed libraries and laboratones a 
over Bengal for the use of vast numbers of students who should use them, w 
thing financially impossible, and in the absence of endowments cannot s 
/ X ®oo°™pJislied tlmough fees or Government grants. . ,, 

(c) There is no large degree of freedom of teaching or of study within the 11111 ^™ 7‘ 
IVeedom of teaching implies first a much greater ability in the • 

present is possible owing to the limitations described in my answer to (fl) . ’ 
the average lecturer to under-graduate classes in the majonty of colleges i 
Bengal bus drifted into his position as a pie atter { he has little range of r^“iB 
outside the limits of the curriculum on which he has bimsdf been^ oxamineo, a 
still less enthusiasm for the profession ■which indeed, instead of lim ohoo^g, 
more often than not been thrust upon him as an economic necessity. Eree o 
of {Study, again, implies a greater ability on the part of the student to use tao 
English language than he at present, in the ■vast majority of cases, possesse . 


To sim np, I hold that the standard indicated in the question cannot fairly ho 
Bragd. It may be applied justly to university teaching in 
the whole educational ^stem of any country is a phenomenon of vastly diffwent 

that m Bengal. It appears to me that to apply the standards say of ^ ‘ 

.fflty education to Bengal ignores the fundamental differonoo that the English 
hem one of slow and in many ways fortuitous growth. And in addition the oultmo 
It has fostered was a culture shored by the nations of uestem Europe in gonw^, oa^ 
p n a common ^igion, and an economic qjrstem in many ways common, 
tional ^stem of Bragal, or at least that part of it which leads up to and includes 
imn y training, is a qrstem wliich imposes from outside on alien world o 
^ ® The system is still in its infancy ; 

rapid ^wth m popularity it has become so only because it has seemed to be 7 
Srxrf employment to a dass in which aU tradition, sentoont 

ag^st ttanual or commercial labour. Further, that class of student largely rep^® 
m Enghsh nmveraties-I mean the class whi* undergoes such a trailing purely f j 

^ 8“ther. almost n^iexistent in Benge • 
as talked a -good deal ■with the students who come to me a ^ y. j„,vo 

, 1 . •’ M,A. classes. In the vast majority of e®®®, Wiho 

capped thw carew out as follows. If they obtahi a reasonably high po^riou ^ 

th4‘ rZTlZ Z’ “• tho^xecutivo Civil Service, As » 

in tho IVT A • their two years’ post-graduate course. 

the M.A. examination, they ivfll accept some tcadSbg^st, in a high school or a private 
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college, whicli will support thorn during their further reading of law. Thus they look 
upon their university training as .solely leading td a coreer in life, their capacity for which 
will bo largely judged hy cxaminalion results. In consequence, the passing of an ex- 
amination bulks largest, to the exclusion of other ideals, in their six years career in college. 
If the}’ can do this without “ personal guidance, ” “ well-appointed libraries and labora- 
tories ” and “ freedom of study, " they are perfectly content. 


Holmes, Rev. W. H. Gr. 

(tt), (t), (c), and (rf).'l should answer in the affirmative. 

I believe that the ideal neither is attained nor is it attainablo under the existing system 
ill Bengal. 

My reasons arc implicit in the answer to question 1. The numbers in the colleges 
present there because they know no other way of getting their living, make it impossible 


Hossain, Wahed. 

(a) It is very dosirablo that students should bo placed under tho personal guidance 

of teachers of first-rato ability and of recognised standing in their subjeots. 
Personal guidance does not necessarily involve residing with a teacher. If 
so, then under the existing system in Bengal this ideal is attainablo to some 
extent. Efforts aro being made to have a hostel for each college, and Govern- 
ment is also making largo grants for tho purpose. It may foirly bo expected 
that every college will have a hostel of its own within a moasurablo distance of 
time. Now, if teachers of recognised standing in their subjeots aro available, they 
' may keep their pupils under their personal guidance, either residing in tho 
hostels, or spoiding a few hours with them, and thereby inspiring them 
with zeal and confidence in tlioir rospeotivo sphere of work. 

But tho dearth of such teachers presents a great difficulty in tho way of realising 
the ideal. Unless and until teachers or professors of proved merit and ability 
whoso inspiring personality can exercise wholesome influence upon tlunr pupils 
are available, wo shall have to wait patiently. It is not at all desirable to 
place a student under tho personal guidance of a teacher whoso ability, 
manners and mode of thought are open to criticism, or fail to inspire tho 
student ndth zeal and enthusiasm. 

(b) Good libraries and laboratories are necessary according to tho nature of tho sub- 

jects taught in a college. But a costly library or laboratory is not a necessary 
appendage of every college. It is not tho costly library •svhich supplies the 
requirements of a true scholar, but a good library well-stocked with books of 
references and works of groat authors of old ond modern times. 

As to laboratories, there has been a demand for them in Bengal. Post-graduate 
scholars ongogod in losearch-work do not get full oi>portunities of carrying 
on their researches for Avant of good laboratories. Those w'ho have been 
favourably placed ond got tho opportunity, have shown good work. Tho post- 
graduate system of studios under tho Calcutta University, should bo encouraged 
by supplying the demand. If full opportxmity and jJropcr encouragement bo 
given to students 'and post-graduate scholars, the ideal set forth in tliis question 
will bo attainablo in the near future. . 

_(c) A largo degree of freedom of teaching and of study is necessary. At present great 
attention is paid to too many exorcises and oxaminations which inevitably load to 
cramming and tho teacher is more engaged in coaching tho student to onablo him 
to obtain pass marks than in inducing him to take to real study. There should bo 
a proper adjustment of time between study and coaching. This may bo done if 
•the fear of too many examinations can bo avoided, and a lively interest is 
created in tho mind of the student for study by tho curtailment of numerous 
text-books. 
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QtTBSTION 2. 


nossAiK, WATim—con/rfj— H oward, A&s. G. L C.--Host£r, JL 


(</) It is very cic<-'iraljIo timt Icachorssliould Itaro suflioioat lofsuro to parsuoiadepiiiid- 
out invG&tignlion in tlicir own subjects, but this should not bo allowed at the 
cost o[ teaching. 1 Isnow ot coitam professors who dovolcd much of thi»i time 
to antiquarian researches and piulological investigation at the cost of (heir class- 
lcclui'c.s> fjiicli an attitude of indilTctcnco to tcadiing is not at all cdmoioadable 
in a teacher. ' 

Hut as a general rtilo this ideal apjicars to be imnttainable under the odstiog 
fiystom in Bengal (also in other provinces) for the follosving reasons 
(a) utiijadty at teachers are hardly compotent to carry on independent investigation m 
llidr on-n subjects; 

. (6) those who ftco iuolinod to do so, do not rceoiro oacouragemont j moreover, tlieir 
poor pay does not allow thorn to spend anything on the subjoet of mvesbgs- 


(c) Ihcfr prospect ia too poor to inspiro thorn ndto onydogrooot enthusiasm tor thi 
work of on independent ins-ostigation. . 

tlic avisling conditions "of Bengal. 


UowabPj ilra. 6. L. 0. 

opinion advanced „ j.,.. (o ta'U'appointed libraries but sbeuid also 

afninnlions) should no ou^ JSSreeSaSSS? Mes arogeneralJy 

have power to borrow bool^ineto^ng '^-^i ^^ „ftca has a laige 

open only in daylight ' nerform This has been found to bo a difScuIty 
amount of laboratory real voluo, access to a I.br»^ for 

at the Bcsoarcli Institute j borrow. In libranes this is 

science students professor under whom the student » ^ 

working, but I do not think tins is o fcuo i specially recommended, 

for booi directly J j thought, they sliouhi lm 

To encourage sludcnfe ^ of a tutor at the boginmag ol coch ^ 

HUNXiEBj M. 

dents should undoubtedly bo under ®“but ftr^the ordiaarf 
The best students n„,.«ou]arIy in the highest classj. , . jjjsof 

tbehighest standard, paitiomari^^ ^ of their 
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IIuNinn, 51. — contd . — ^IIonteb, 5Lvkk. 


use of a Jibrory, but tlio brightor jiiuior studonti, who may bo oxpoctcd 
to do well later on, should bo oticouragcd in ovory way to road as widely as 
possible. 

(c) Theoretically, thoro should bo for tho highest loaching a very largo dogreo of 

freedom, but in a university comiioscd largely of aililiated colleges thcro will 
always be considerable difliculty in permitting this, ns for its success it depends 
almost entirely on tho po.‘:scssion of very high qiialitications on the part of tho 
teacher, hence it could only bo granted to a few teachers and much friction 
and ill-feeling would naturally arise from granting it to one teacher and refusing 
it to another. 

(d) That teachers should have leisure for study and research in their own subjects 

is an axiom, but in my own college tho hc.wy routine work whioh falls on all the 
members of the staff forbids this, and I believe tho same applies to iiractically 
all the colleges affiliated to tlio University. 


. nuKTEtt, Mark. 

(«), (li), (c) and (d) All lhc«ic things 1 stc.idta-tly believe. 

I know nothing ut first hand of educational runditions in Bengal, lu Madras, I think 
wo may honestly assert that those who during the last ten or twelve years have been 
chiefly responsible for the working of the Univcraity have kepi these principles steadily 
in view and have striven, so far as circumstances allowed, to leali&o tlicm in practice. 
Judged bj’ an ideal standard tho thing accomplished is no doubt small enough ; contrasted 
with what obtained a quarter of a century back, the accomplishment is not incon«idcrnblc. 

(a) ‘ Teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing ’ very few of us would 
claim to bo, but on tlio whole there has been much improvement in the qualifi- 
cations possessed by college lecturers in small colleges .xs w ell ns largo, and the more 
important institutions snay claim, on tho whole, to be staffed throughout by 
men who ‘ know their subjects. ’ 

fbj Tho larger colleges have laboratories which, 1 understand, scicuttets would recognise 
a.s good, and in most of the smaller colleges the laboratories arc at least equal 
to actual requirements. Much the same may bo said of college libraries, and 
we have iastiluted a University Libniiy, one of tho chief objects of which is to 
provide students with literature of a specialised character such as college libraries 
cannot fairly be oxiicctcd to provide to any very largo or comprehensive extent, 

(c) I am not sure what exactly is tho ‘ freedom of leaching ’ hci’O coiitemiilatcd. Free- 

dom is necessarily circumscribed by courses laid down, by the University, hut 
within these limits there is, I believe, a range sufliciciily wide, and there is nothing 
in tho syitem which need restrict it. So also of ‘ freedom of study. ’ There is 
nothing in the system inhcrciitlj’ antagonistic to it. On the other hand it was 
precisely tho aim of those who deviled tlio present courses and examinations to 
set the student free from the tyramiy of the lecture room, the hand-book and the 
annotated ‘ text, ’ and to encourage individual effort and, according to faculty 
and opportunity, independent investigation- Something has been achieved in 
this direction, though the old traditions arc still undoubtcdl}' strong ; but no more 
change of system is liltcly to counteract them. (See my answer to question 0.) 

(d) It is uMortunatel 3 ’^ a fact that few college lecturers have much lime for independent 

investigation. If a lecturer keeps lumstdf fairijr well abreast of his subject it is, 
in general, about as muck os he can do. Most lecturers have two manj- elementary 
and ‘ pass ’ classes to conduct, and those who hove attained some prominence in tho 
University usually find that they have to devote all the time they can spare from 
college duties to university work of an administrative character. Without in- 
troducing changes of a revolutionary native gome scheme might bo devised under 
which college lecturers who have proved their capacity for independent investi- 
gation and higher teaching should bo relieved of tho bunlen of elementary work, 
required to undertake only a moderate qunutitj' of higher teaching, and so bo set' 
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QtJESMoir 2. 


Hunteb, DIabk — eontd . — The Hon’ Me Manlvi A. IC. FvzmiL — ^Huque, M. Azizxn^ 

Hxjqtje, Kazi Imdadtjl. 


free for ‘ research. ’ They might be ^vcn the status of * University ’ lecturers 
or even * Professors, ’ and grants might be mode to the colleges to which they 
bdong to enable these colleges to make provision for the elementary or pass 
work surrendered by the new university lecturers. Where the necessary funds are 
to come from is another q^uestion, which 1 am' unable to answer. 


Hitq, Tlie Son’ble Kaulvi A. E!. Fvzlvi>, Kban Bahadur, 

(a}> (h), (c) and (d) My answer to the question indicated by these sub-heads is in 
the affirmative. 

I am of opinion that the ideal has not been' attained nor is it attainable under the 
existing system in Bengal. 

In view of the above answer, so far as I am concerned, the last question docs not 
arise. 


' Huotje, M. Aziziji.. 

(a) Yes, but the test of ability should be not so much in the depth of their ow personal 
knowledge as in the extent of theft being able to convey their knowledge to the 
students and also in the extent of their being able to influence them 'by their 
peisonality, regard being paid to the fact that subjects taught arc often always 
new to them and the students ore Indians who have their own notions of disci|>line 
and character. Much depends on the personal equation of the teachers and I 
would be very cautious to try any experiment on a large scale, unless I am certain 
that I can always find teachers of real first-rate ability. This would require the 
thorough overhauling of the cdncationol system ; at the same time I am strongly 
against the plea of first-rate ability being made the pretext of importing more 
Europeans, though I would advocate a larger number of Indians with European 
training. 

(l>) Yes ; they should be open alike to students and teachers. 

(c) It is dbubtful whether we can all thoroughly accept the standard without making 
a violent centrifugal action. Any freedom to be allowed to teachers must be 
strictly within limits and under very real and effective supervision.. At the same 
time, I would allow a very large degree of freedom of study to post-graduate 
students after laying down some general outlines in study and method- 

id) Yes, but not all. OMy those who show sufficient ability in such investigation. 
Investigation should not be a pretence for idleness and must be commensurate 
with time devoted. At the some time> full freedom of teaching cannot alwaj’S 
be granted^ to the teachers who are pure products of European 'universities and 
fresh to this country. They are at that stage foreign to the needs of Indian 
students. 

Under the existing system, the standards indicated above cannot fairly be attained 
so long as the private colleges are not ricMy endowed or financed. The system involves 
bp appointment of a better typo and larger number of teachers, necessitating larger 
rial outlay. 


HuQTTE, KaZI . 

The ideal of a^Univemity, as defined in this question, does not seem to be attain- 
n under the existing circumstances in Bengal. 

^ (a) Men of first-rate ability are not always available for the profession of teaching. 
There being other more paying fines in the public service or in private 
professions, the best men often go away, leaving teaching for such men 
as are only second "or third rate (I do not .mean class of university 
degrees)^ who, again, in most cases, adopt teaching as a necessity for the 
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Huquk, Kazi iMDADTHi— co?iW. — ^liu.SAiN, Tho Hon’blo Mian Muhaaimad Fazu, 
Khan Bahadur— Hydabi, M. A. N.— Ibbahim, Khan Balmdur ]\IunAMauD. 


time being, anxious to go away as soon as somo opening olsowhoro holds 
out to them hotter prospects. 

{h) Stiffioiont funds are not available for furnishing colleges ovorywhoro in 
Bengal with well-appointed libraries and laboratories. There are, in 
fact, only a few colleges in which tho ideal has been approached in this 
respect. 

(c) Freedom of teaching and of study is not possible so long as tho University 

lays down a hard and fast course of studies with a prescribed list of to.\t- 
books from which all examination questions are to bo sot. Moreover, tho 
passing of an examination is tho ruling ideal in tho country; so that 
nothing is studied or cared for that is not expected to bo set as a question 
in the examination. Such a state of things can never make freedom of 
teaching and of study possible. It seems to bo necessary that tho 
University should reform its sy^m of examinations _nnd_ that tho puhlie 
should view teaching as more important than examination. 

(d) In most cases tho toachers in colleges scorn to ho overworked and ill-paid. 

Tlio number of well-paid tcnchors ought to bo considerably increased so 
that they may h.'ivo less leaching work and more leisure for study and 
investigation; but under the present financial condition of colleges, this 
is rather impossible. 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muh.vmmad Fazli, Khan Bahadur. 

(a), (h), (o) and (d) University training strictly so called does involve all these 

tiling. 

This is the ideal. Efforts should bo mode to give real university training after the 
Inlermedialo, and only to those who are really fit to benefit from on advanced course. 
For this class— honours men in university toums— a genuine effort should bo rondo, to 
give them real profossors, good libraries, fellowships, in short real university life. 
India should bo able to afford one expensive teaching university in each province. Side 
by side with this teaching university, wo require a university of tho typo we have in 
India. It is not bad nltogother. In fact it is doing very useful work, and is gradually 
improving tho alBliated colleges. Each province is a country by itself, and financially 
can't afford more than one teaching university, but wants any number of colleges in 
its districts. It is now recognised that such Icnowlcdp as is required in Indian uni- 
versities, though it is nothing like what it ought to bo, is still much bettor than nothing. 
Inasmuch os tho country cannot afford to spend very much on higher education, efforts 
should bo directed towards making the very best orrongomonts for. tho best men, and 
adequate orrongements for all who seek higher or college education, i.c., for pass 
degrees. 

I know practically nothing about Bengal or Calcutta, but in Lahore we are trying 
to give practical shape to this scheme. Divide tho pupils into two classes; let there be 
a teaching umversity for honours men iu Lahore; let pass men go on wdth tho present 
curricula simplified so that the pass students may derive full benefit from it. 


*. Hydari, M. a. N. 

(a), (6), (c) .•md(d)Yc3, 

Tho ideal is attainable in India provided suffioiont resources are made avail- 
able, and are placed at tho disposal of an agency •n’hioh will make the best use of them, 
with a regard only for tho highest intellectual and moral interests of India irrespective 
of any other consideration. 


Ibrauiai, Kli.^n Bali.ndur Muhammad. 

(a), (6), (c) and (<7) Yes. 

The ideal is not attained, neither is it attainable under tho existing universitj' sj'stem 
in Bengal. 

(a) Teachers are not w'cll remunerated, and consccjucntly tho best men are not drqwi 
to tho prqfessjoq, 
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QUnfSTION 2. 


luRAniM, Klinn Unlimlur Mvuammai'— Imam. 'Hit* lIon’Mo Ju'ilice Pir Ati. 


(6) liiliiaritts mid labonUoriiM t'cnm-ly C‘\i'l in innny in-litutunn iindi-r tin* University. 
To remedy tlii'i defect tlie muven<ily fJionld Imve n lilirmy' mid a Inliorafory 
for the itM' of llie teaeliers mid ><ttid'iil‘i of nil "ehoufs mid cotte;'e<i {o fhn Univentity 
town nnd help the niithorilii i of llie colli j;ei mid fcliool-i of tlio inofu-sil as well 

. the University town to fiiniMi the lihrarii'i mid l.iliorntorl<“i with tln> neccsijny 
hoohs nnd iii'.tnmient'i without, v.hieli the tii^titntion ehotiM not he recognised 
hy the University. 

f*) Tho linrd mid fnM ndfi mid re«tihtion« of the I'nivcr«ity tind the Htf reotyjwl 
eiirricidn, nofKith>ilmtdirig their ndvimfnct". of iirdfomiity of fe.iehin#:' nnd com* 
monent ntmidnrd of exrnninfttion hv\c ttiis gre.it dr.iv.l)fiek thnl tliey do not eon* 
tribute to tlie gronlh of jiirticnhir schools of thaiii!ht nnd that, they do not lem*c 
nny rhnirn to the )stiidenl<i after the priiiinry nnd reeond.ijy elngei nre jmswl to 
follow exclusively n coiirieof iitiidy wliieli niiit-ilhe tmtnrnl lieni of their mind*. 
To remedy thii evil, option ehoiild he given to stiidentn to elioo*e hetween smhjeel.*i 
not n.i it is done now-n-dayti in the ninirienlnlinn or intennwliate stagi-s. Iml 
only nl the Btnge of niipenriiig for the degree exnmination. KitlnT option of 
ehoice ehniild he idlowcd for the degree exmninntion nlotn' or tho nlAndanl of the 
inntrieiihilinn exnminntton i-hotild to he niad*' higher hy introiliicing in it** eurrieuln 
eleinenlmy science, inathematiei, inehidini; tlie pn*«ent ndditioml roiirw'. wenon* 
ration, liistoiy and gengrajihj* as eompiihoiy Mihjeeti. I’remature hpeeiali'iatinn 
has eniitrihntrd more to defeat it*! imjeet th.m to help in ita att.aimnenh As 
at pro.senl, it N poidhie for one to oht.m*n the higlie-d ileirree in arfi or Fcience, 
willioiit knowing wliere Mecca ii {•ilnniedmiil where Uonstantiiiople is and who 
Akliarwasandw*lio was the hiiilderof the M’aj Mahal, It poe.i, there fon*, without 
raying that (he nttainmeni of a niiriimtim kiimvleilge of rotiie important hranchts 
of atudy at least, Mieli as those mentioned nhove mu-sl he inssisled iii>on as nc«a* 
snrj* for a malrleidation certificate. 

(d) Mcmhcre of (ho Ediienlion Ucpnrimenf, spreially the Ic.arhcn nnd professors of 
schools nnd colleges, arc proverbially jioor in ( Ids eoimtiy and so instc.ad of pnr- 
suing independent invc*.tigati<in in tlieir own auhjects (hey fry generally to utilise 
whatever leisure is grauti'il tliein in tho jiurmiit of sonn* other work which they 
find to he inoro reinuiierntive. A judicious increase of the s.slnry of teachers 
nnd jirofe.ssors is (ho only reineily for (Ids defeet. 


Imam, Tlic ITon’blc .Tiisticc Sir Alt. 

Jfy o]dnion is that the ideal is not either attained or altainahlo under (ho existing 
system in Bengal, It is not nttninnhic hccausc tho University is only to a limited extent 
a tcnoliing body hut is generally an examining body. iMirthcr tho number of under- 
graduates studying for (lie University examinations at centres Inindrcds of miles ap.*lrt 
from each oilier makes it impossihlo on the ground of cost nlono to obtain teachers of Crst- 
rato ability and recognised standing in their suhJccL Tho samp* reason applies to tho 
maintonanco of libraries nnd lalxirntories. The control of (ho University on tho various 
t<^c1iing institutions is confined to tlio nttninment hy theso institutions of a minimum 
level of proficiency in the tcaohers nnd a minimum standard of libraric.s nnd laboratories. 
,vcn this minimum is not always attained. For the maintaining of this minimum tho 
Tniversity from lime to time sends out inspecting ofTiccrs who can only npplj\them8eIvoa 
the time at thcar disposal to finding out tho more mechanical sides' of tho teaching pro- 
on. That is to say, that tho libraries contain tlio prescribed standard of books nnd 
lO laboratories tho prescribed standard of apparatus for tho teaching of various soience^.^ 
.nd secondly, that the teachers possess tho minimum academical qualifications. Tlie art 
tcnoliing is a purely personal art in whioli sucooss depends not so much on academical 
qunlifioations, but upon tlio personal equation of tlio indlvidnnl tcnclicr. Tlicro is no 
mnchincry by xyliicli the requisite pci-sonnl magnetism can bo guaranteed in tho teachers. 
This can only bo obtained by offering high emoluments to those engaged in the profes.rion 
of teaching so os to attract men of tho highest calibre and then leave it to llio teachers 
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Imam The Hon’ble justice Sir AXw-^onid . — ^Indian Association, Calcutta — Ibean, Mauivi 

Mohammad — Irons, Miss M. V. 


to do the test. Even in the nniversities of Europe and America ■where professois 
arq.BO Avell paid the ideal aimed at is not always attained. A Max Muller, a 7'indell and 
a Hegel cannot he manufactured at command. Leaving such men aside, the average 
type of the Oxford “ don ” is the result of jears of growth and gathering in of status and 
prestige. Tlie pay of the Indian professor of Indian hirth is too small under the existing 
8y.stem to attract the best men of the universities. Their status and prestage-compared 
to the men of the Indian Educational Service recruited mostly from England is still less 
attractive. A system that places Jadunath Sarkar, P. C. Boy and J. C. Bose on a level 
low'cr than that of the newest recruit from England must be done away with, and all 
teachers and professors should be graded on merit and service alone. How far this is 
attainable under the present system of Government, this is neither the time nor the place 
to insist upon. But I would draw the attention of the Commissioners to this -u eak spot 
in the present educational policy of the .Government of India and leave to them its solution. 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

(fl) Yes, Preferably the teacher sliould belong to their own nationality as they 
would understand them best and sympathise with them. 

(6) Yes, 

(c) Yea. 

(d) Yes. Provided they have the capacity and the euthufflasm for such work. 

. The ideal is not attained nor is it attainable in Bengal under the existing system. This 
is chiefly due to tlio absence of the conditions indicated in (o), (Z»), (c) and (d) of the 
question. 


Irean, Mauivi Mohammad. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d). Yes. University training at its best must involve — 

The ideal is never attained nor attamable under the existing system in Bengal 
Under the present federal Uni versitywhicli incorporates a largo number of colleges in 
different placeS'throughout Bengal, it is not ffnancially practicable to provide (a), (h), 
(c) and (d) to all of them. The diflSculty can only be solved if teaching and residential 
imiversities be established at [different centres of tlie Presidency of Bengal. If this is 
not permitted by the finances let the experiment be tried for the present only in Calcutta 
and Dacca. Such imiversities should be of a mono-college type. 


Irons, Miss M. V. 

(a) Yes, the number of students in a college should be such that they should come 

under the personal influence of such teachers. 

(b) Both teachers and students should have access to libraries and laboratories. 
(cIThe course of teaching and of study should be capable of expansion: there 

should be more elasticity both in the choice' and treatment 5f subjects. 

(d) It is of supreme importance that the teachers should have sufficient leisure to 
pursue their own investigations. 

Efforts should bo made to have a good library and laboratory in each town where 
colleges are situated. Teachers and students takffig higher courses should have access 
to them. For ordinary students the school and college library or laboratory nTin id d bo 
equipped according to the curriculum or course. 

This view is not attainable under the existing system in Bengal. The B.A. course, • 
for instance, is too long and stereotyped to admit of either (o) or (d) being usually 
followed. y , 
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QUESTION 2. 


Ismail^ Khan Bahadur Mohammad— lTEm> The Hon’ble Mr. Justice T. V. Sesaaoibi— 
Jaul, AsDinj— J eneihs,' Wadteb A. 


Ismail, Klian Bahadur Mohammad. ‘ <• 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) Yes. 

The eiandard cannot be applied to the TTniversity e^rstem in Bengal. There are 
very few first rate teachers and they have hardly any opportuniiy of independent 
inTOstigaticn in any particular branch of learning. 


I-sEE, The Hon’ble Mr- Justice T. V. Seshagihi. 

(u) My remarks upon question 1 are an answer to this. ** 

(6) This is an absolute necessity. 

{c) I am clearly of opinion that efficient teachers are. hampered in their work by being 
asked to conform to stereotyped tnlea There is only deterioration in them, 
but the students under them are hardly able to devdop their faoilities in the 
right direction. I do oonsider that one of the important uses to which laboratories 
and libraries should be put must be in the direction of enabling teachers to utilise 
them in carrying out independent investigations In the subjects in which they 
have been appointed to lecture. I see no reason why either in Bengal or in 
Madras the deal indicated should not be attained, provided the remark which I 
made in conneetion with question 1 are home in mind. 


Jalil, Abdul. 

(fl)» (6)» (c) and (d) Yes. 

This ideal of the functions of a university is attainable under the present system, 
provided it is modified in certain respects, especially those bearing on the relations between 
the teacher and the taught, and the influence of the former on the life outside the college 
of the latter, and also provided that those in the Education Department are allowed 
better pay and status. * 

The above is indeed a high ideal but the mofussil colleges should not be put to this 
severe test in all its bearings. The beginning should be made at Calcutta itself and the 
colleges outside should bo given every encouragement to follow, by allottmg sufficient 
funds from the Cniversity and by inviting the public to co-operate in the provision of 
funds and by making provision for the frequent intercourse of the professors and 
students in them with those in Calcutta. This, by the way, would greatly facilitate 
matters, in the near future, for establishing universities in particular centres of 
population in the Presidency. 


Jenkins, Walter A. 

ia), (6), (e) and (d) _ These conditions — ail of . whi'oh are necessary for the best 
university training — are not attained in Bengal, hut there is no real reason 
why they should not. 

Granted that body of aMe and enihusiastic w’orkers can be gathered together and 
. that conditions are such as to help them present conditions could be vastly 
improved. 

(a) and (b) need no comment. 

c) Under the present system there is no freedom at all. Everything is 6tcreoty|>ed 
and originality is stifled. The present system of elementary standards — • 
constantly recurring questions and aversion of modern work prohibits the indivi- 
duality of the teacher from finding its full expression. The system of paper- 
setting by people upt-concernod in teaching a subject ensures conformity to typo 
and adherence to former standards, 

(^3) It is essential that teachers bo given time for their own work. ' No one keenly 
interested in their subject can remain so if contooj; with modern \York ia lost 
apjl facilities for rescjixch qrp t)op obtiijped, ‘ ' 
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Jenkins, Walter A. — contd . — Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 


I would suggest that a professor not only be provided with equipment and time 
for research but that in the case of science professors a research assistant be provided. 
This assistant would be able to work under the guidance of the professor and to carry 
on experiments during lecture periods and periods of enforced absence on the part of the 
professor. In this respect I would point out that a European in particular is under con- 
siderable disadvantages as far as practical work is concerned during the summer months. 
A darkened and stifling laboratory in whicli experimental conditions prohibit the use 
of fans and opened windows and doors is not conducive to prolonged and successful work. 
An Indian assistant to whom the conditioite are more natural would be an invaluable 
help. Moreover, such an assistantship would be very acceptable to some of the more 
able M.Sc. students who have difficulty in finding an outlet for their talents. 

Erequent visits and study hi a European country or America would likewise be of great 
value. If for example six months’ study leave were granted every three years a stimulusi 
to keep in touch with modern work would be given. 

Eaeilities ought also to be given for meeting and exchanging views with those interested 
in one’s own subject in other parts of India. 

^ At present (d) is not attainable because of lack of the above faeilities and : — 

(i) Large amount of teaching and executive work owing to shortness of staffs. 

(ii) Fulfilment of conditions of service which demand time, e.g., learning of a foreign 

language while pursuing one’s duties. 

In connection with {ii) it may not be out of place to suggest that while agreeing that 
it is desirable that those residing in a foreign country should learn the language of the 
country it seems to me that to insist on its being learned under present conditions makes 
the attiiinment of (d) impossible. 

If officers at the commencement of their service were sent to a language school for 
about nine months and given an opportunity of acquiring a useficl knowledge of the 
language the system would be much more satisfactory. 


Jennings, The Hon’ble Mr. J. Gr. 

(o) As regards freedom of teaching and study, I consider that a distinction must 
be made between the treatment of intermediate and pass work on the one hand 
and honours and post-graduate teaching on the other. In pass teaching there 
would seem to be no groat scope for liberty of teaching so far as the course to bo 
covered is concerned. The acquisition of a certain amount of information has 
to be insisted upon, though the right sort of teacher will manage to vary his 
treatment of somewhat sparse material. But in honours and post-graduate 
teaching the case is different. The minimum of information is presumably 
already secured, and for the rest those teaching the subject should have as free a 
hand as possible. Those teaching a special branch of a subject should form a 
board or committee or sub-faculty and dominate the selection of the courses, the 
teaching, and the examinations, and the external interference should be as 
little as possible, though' the University may lay down general conditions and may 
require that external examiners should be associated with the Board in order to 
prevent loss of touch with other learned bodies and to have sufficient assurance 
of equivalence of standards. 

Farther, I consider that the Faculties should include more teachers than at present 
is usual, and in the Draft Regulations of Patna University I have suggested that the Syn- 
dicate should have the right of appointing such teachers as it thinks suitable to each 
Faculty in addition to the Fellows elected to the Faculty by the Senate. Similarly, I 
consider that the Syndicate might have the power of adding teachers and specialists to 
the Boards of Studies, selected by the Faculties, end the selection would doubtless be made 
largely from the Sub-Faculties mentioned above. The Boards of Examiners (and Modera- 
tors) should be appointed mainly from the Faculties and Sub-Faculties thus formed. The 
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QUESTION 2. 


jEHNU^as, Tilo Hon’bic Sir. J. G. — coni'/. — Jevoss, H. Stanley — Johston, Rav. 

A. B.--Jonbs, C. E. W. 


objcot should bo to assuro Ibo position of teachers and specialists in tho Univorsify a od 
their material inflaonoe oror tho courses of study and tho examinations. Those steps 
should secure that degree of liberty wbioh is necessary to inspire tho individual teacher, 
without loss of university control. 


Jevons, H. Stanley. - 

(o), (fc), (c) and (d) I fully share tho views expressed. ^ 

Tho ideal is not now attained in Bchgal, and cannot be, in my opinion, under the ex- 
isting system. I think the standard indicated can and should be applied. 


Johnston,. E ev. A. B. 

(d) The Professors of a subjoet ought to got occasional conferences together. The 
Regina professors might do a most valuable work by suggesting pieces of first- 
hand work or of rcsearoh, wliich would bo worth doing. Regius professors ought 
to guide and inspire ordinary oollogo professors. At present' they are hardly in 
touch with them at all. 

i'li® rains and spring terms, lasting for three or four months ; 
while the term from tho Pujas to Christmas is often rather a ^rcc lasting only for about a 
mimtm A term should last for two months. If a strong man could play Julius Ctesar 
Vrii n Pujas by tho Sun to fall between the 16th of September and tho 

loth October it would bo a groat gain. Longer vacations arc needed for tho preparation 
of good lootures. The present arrangements simply demand school work. 


Jones, 0. B. W. 

(a), (i), (c) md (d) I consider that the conditions of university training sot forth are 
essential. 

My o^ri^ee of tho conditions of university education in Bengal is confined to a 
. s tour of the colleges and univoisity institutions of Calcutta and to visits to one of 
IV colleges outside, and I fed some diffidence in offering nn opinion on this subject so for 
11 * In view of the groat strides which the University itself and some 

• the colleges m Caloutta have taken in the direction of providing advanced teaching, 

• 1 - ” j ®on>P“Jntive hackwardness of the majority of the mofussil colleges, I should 
moJmed to say that the institutions in Calcutta and outside should be dealt with sepa* 
"■'y in this connection. 

As mgards ^e institutions in Calcutta, I should say that the ideal set forth has not 
attamem but is attainable. In a great city like Caloutta, it should be possible to 
^ together a body of teachers of tlie highest ability and experience to whom con- 
0 0 lreea(^ m teaching should bo allowed, to provide the requisite libraries and 
ones and to ornate the conditions nccossary for independent investigation and 
1 . bometnmg has already been done in those directions, but a great deal more is 
. xt may M noted, however, tliat, with existing standards of admission to tho 
> , itwould be unnecessary to provide teachers of the highest standing for tho bulk 

5 students, I deal with this in replyto question 8. 

s regards the mofussil colleges, I feel that it is impossible to xealiso this ideal for 
e given m answw to question 1. 1 understand that the condition ofi tho majority 
ornssil colleges in Bengal is very much on a par with that of mofussil colleges in ^ 
parts of India. .. 
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Jones, T. Cuthbertson— Kab, Sites Chandra — ^Eabim, Manlvi Abdul — 

Kaeve, D. K. 


Jones, T. Cuthbertson. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d)' Yss 1 consider the conditions are essential to university .training 

TMs ideal has not, in my opinion, been attained in Bengal because each college 
strives to become as far as possible a university in which all subjects are taught instep 
of confining itself to those few subjects which it can teach well. This is because many 
colleges being insufiSciently endowed have to make what they can out of fees, and so are 
unwilling to reduce the number of their students by refusing to teach any combination of 
subjects whicff the students desire. I consider that university training at its best can 
only be imparted where the constituent colleges are situated within easy walking 
distances of one another, and where the organisation is such that a student of any college 
can attend lectures either at his own or any other college or at the university centre 
without tiresome formalities, extra expense, or personal inconvenience. Only in this way 
can the individual student be certain of getting the best instruction the University 
affords in any subject in which he is interested. 

In Calcutta as far as I am aware these conditions do not prevail for various reasons 
among which might be mentioned the crowded state of the different coUegca making it 
difficult to receive outsiders in any class, different rates of fees, and the absence of any 
scheme for division of labour and exchange of lectures between the different colleges, 
although some of them are situated near one another. In the mofussil lack of sufficient 
funds and the isolation of colleges make it impossible for anything approaching the ideal 
of university training to come into existence. 


BIar, Sites^Chandra. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) I share the view expressed. 

ITo, the ideal is not attained, but may he attained if certain changes ore introduced 
In the existing system. I would recommend, for instance, the exclusion of the present 
ihtermediate arts course from the scope of the University and that the whole of the 
course for graduation should be undertaken by the University. This would involve 
the incorporation of the existing first-grade colleges in the University, and the 
creation of a Council of Graduate Studies on the lines of the same for post-graduate studies. 

The maximum number of students at present allowed for a single lecture is 150. I 
think this should be reduced to 60 only, and more teachers should be provided in con- 
sequence. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdel. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) The University training at its best involves what has been stated in. 
The ideal is not attained under the existing system in Bengal, but there is no reason 
why it should be unattainable. 


Karve, D. K, 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) The question gives practically the ideal of university education 
which every one most admit to be desirable. 

But this ideal is that of'a teaching university. In this country there is, as yet, no 
teaching university as such. The colleges affiliated to the universities do the work of 
teaching, but the staffs of these colleges are not up to the mark. It is very difficult to get 
men of first-rate ability from foreign countries without paying them handsomely. But 
financially this is not possible. The only remedy to improve the staff of these colleges 
is to man them by Indians of first-rate ability after they have been sent to Europe and 
America for further study. These Indians not be temporary professors looking to the 
day of their retirement and retiring as quickly as rules permit, but they will have an 
abiding interest in university education and if they are afforded facilities for 'investiga- 
tion they ore more likely to do this than the existing staff of colleges. 

x2 
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QUESTION 2. 


Khak, Abul Hashtm — K iuir, Mobojikd ILybibuh Bahaiait, Shibwahi — ^Khastoib, 

iCABDKAMAY — ICo, ‘TAW SeIIT. • ' 


Khan, Abul Hashem. 

(w)> (y> (c)j and {d) I Consider that university training at its best involves among 
others the four eonditions mentioned. ’ ^ 

In my opinion the ideal is not attained at present under the existing s^'stem. But I 
ooiisidcr that oven under the existing system the ideal is to a certain degree attainahlo 
in some of the subjects of university stud3% vornaoiilnr literature, history of India- 

a 

Khan, Mohomed Habibub Rahman, Shibwani. 

(«)> (b), {c) and (d) Yes. 

Not attainable. Wide territorial jurisdiotion makes a corporate intellectual life 
impossible. 


Khastgib, Kabunamat. 

(o)# (b)i (c) and (d). In general, I shara the view put forth_in this question regarding 
the functions of a university. But I am of opinion that these functions of a university 
npply more to the post-graduate than to the under-graduate students. Even in the case 
of post-graduate students, the ideals set forth in the questions are not attained. The 
reasons are not far to seek. First of all, I must point out that all .the post-graduate 
students have not the capacity and intention of profiting by the highest teaching. The 
majority of them are not earnest students of advanced studies. I have already stated in 
my reply to question I that advanced students got no assistance or cnoouragemont from 
their teachers in the matter of doing any independent work during their post-graduate 
career, except in the case of one or two subjects. In chemistry, some amount of original 
work h^ been done by some post-graduate students. Our advanced students are capable 
of original work of a very high order, if they get assistance and encouragement from 
their teasers. _This fact is well borne out by the excellent work that has been done by 
some of the distin^ished graduates of our university under the guidance of Sir P.,C. Roy 
and Dr. Ganesh Prasad. 

^ There is no arrangement for^seminar work for all post-graduate students in those sub- 
jeets m which ^ seminar work is necessary. It is not enough for the students to meet 
their teachers in the olass-room only at lectures. It is highly important that students 
ana tochers should oome into closer contact with one another in the seminars, libraries 
laboratories. It is in these places that the students can point out their individual 
diifoalties and obtain personal guidance and help from their teachers. But, at present, 
such opportunities hardly present themselves to the students. The teachers in almost all 
the colleges are so much overworked with under-graduate work that they hardly find time 
II scope for pursumg independent investigation in their subject. If the teachers do 
.. .i.,h iTOrk the students should draw their inspirafton from them and try to emulate 
^m. _ 1 nave already pointed^ out that there is no freedom of teaching and study. The 
university education being to obtain the highest degree of the University .for 
purpose of obtaining admission into the public services and professions, the teachers 
as the students pay their entire attention to the preparation of the presoribed 
or syllabus which limits the bounds of knowledge within a very narrow compass. " 


Ko, Taw Seen. 

ue standard indicated as to the functions of a university is too high, and cannot 
tamed under the existmg system in Bengal •_ 

(a) Teac^rs of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in tlieir" subjeots are 
extremely rare. It will he very espensive to engage them from Europe. If 
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Ko, Taw Sein — conid . — ^Ktjndtt, Pdbnaohandba — ^Laiuri, BEonARAU — ^LAjim, Gofal 

Chandra. 


fellowships or research scholarships arc instituted, such teachers may be forth- 
coming during the next generation or two. 

(h) Well-appointed libraries and laboratories are n question of money. Beligious 
endouTuents or huge subventions are required to maintain them ; and these 
latter are now absent. 

(c) The regulations of the University are now too rigid. If they arc relaxed, sonio. 
degree of freedom may be attained in the domain of teaching and study. 

{d) Owing to the incfficionoy of the pupils, especially in their Imowledgc of English, 
teachers have no sufficient leisure to pursue independent investigation in their 
own subjects. Both professors and lecturers have to come down to the 
level of their pupils. 


Kundu, Purnachandra. 

(fl), (6), (c) and (d) I hold the view that the functions of a university are ns stated. 

' These ideal conditions arc neither attained nor attainable in Ike majority of colleges 
on account Of : — 

(i) Paucity of teachers of ilrst-ratc ability, the profession of teaching with its poor 
rcnumcration and want of prestige in this country not being able to attract any 
reasonable proportion of the iirst-ratc scholars that our University produces, 

•(ii) Want of funds. 

(iii) Lack of freedom of teaching and of study. 

The only concern of the students being to pass the examinations, they arc unwilling 
to pay attention to anything which is not strictly required by the syllabus or by the 
type of questions likely to bo sot. 


Lahiri, Beoharam. 

(d), (&), (c) and (d) Yes. 

.The ideal is not attained nor attainable. Wont of fundS, and teachers of recognised 
ability and exemplary character. 

I do not like to suggest for a moment that the cost and expenses of the guardians 
for educating their boys and girls should be raised any further. They have been already 
raised very high, regard being had to the fact that poverty is the chronic condition of 
the ovcnvhclming majority of the people. 

Towar Is improvement I also suggest that in all the schools good manners, etiquetta 
and moral lessons may be specially taught by competent teachers. 


Lahiri, Gofal Ch^yndea. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) The conditions enumerated are certainly necessary for the 
attainment of the best results of university training. 

But the existing arrangements are not suitable for the purpose. Besidential col- 
leges are necessary, and students should live in hostels under the personal care and 
guidance of their professors. The existing colleges under the Calcutta University are 
unfit for the application of the standard indicated. The professors and their pupils 
do not live in close touch with one another. The same professor often teaches bis 
subject in more than two classes, and every one of these classes is often unmanageably 
heavy. Students have to study up to the B.A. standard, subjects which are not all 
allied to one another, and are necessarily taught by different professors. 

Under the present system there is scarcely any room for the exercise of freedom in 
teaching and studies. Teachers are required to finish a fixed course of studies in order 
to pass their students in the rmiversity examinations, and the students also have to 
confine their energies only to the books of their prescribed course. \ 
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QUESnOM 2. 


liAnniY, Rakojit CiTAKonA — ]jA>'OLi:i', G. IT. — La\v, Tlio Hon’blo Eajnh Rcsntt: 
Casy— Lucas, Rev. 32. I).--!MAnAt.AKoni3, Phasakta Chaudua. 


Lauiuy, UANonx Chandka. 

This ideal of a univoraity tins great rosomblanco to Hint of the ancient Brahmacbniya 
Aarnm. Tho students wore ploccd under tbo personal guidanco of Gurus, wbo bod* 
Eufficiont leisure to ])ursuo independent investigation with a largo degree of frecdotd of- 
teuebing and study. 

Tltis ideal is scarcely 'attained in tbo existing system and docs not seem to be 
nttainnblo so long ns the 'OnivorBity remains mainly examining. There is groat 
want of competent teoebors. This want cannot bo filled unless the art and science 
of learning and tooobing be given on indopondont intrin&io value of their own and 
the teoebors bo ^ven a liigbor status and cultivate personal love and affection for their 
students ns was tho case with anoiont Rishia^ 


Lanc^ev, G. H. 

(a), (p), (e) and (d) Yes. . 

Bcffldcs suiTiaicnt leisure it is ncccssnr}' that tcaolicrs should bo kept in contact with 
stimulating intdloctual influences. In India the tc.'iohcr often finds himself entirely 
out ofl from tho main ourronts of thought in hts subject, and plunged into an environment 
wluoh is intollcotually cnorvaling. I am, tliercforo, of opinion thot it would bo well to 
give senior Icolurcrs moro frequent opportunities of returning to Europe for the purpose 
,of study. Some system should be devised whereby leading icachors are enabled to spend 
prolonged periods every three or four years in a really sUmulnting intellectual atmos^ihcro 
so that their nunds may ho kept fresh and \igorous. 

I do not consider that this ideal is attainod under tho existing system, for reasons 
given in reply to question 1. 'Noither will it be attained unless tho system bo reformed 
somewhat on tho linos indicated in my rojily to quesiion 4. 


Law, Tho Hon’ble Rajah Reshee Case. 

(a) Tlicro can bo no two opinions in regard to tho desirability of students being 
placed under tho personal giiidnnco of teachers of flrst-rato ability, but much 
depends upon what wo understand by • personal guidance.’ If by that is meant 
that a tcaolicr should not have moro than a very limited number of students in 
Ids ohargo in order to oxcrciso personal guidance, I am afraid I cannot endorse 
that vimv In the tol sj'stotn — ^whioh is now a recognised system — tlio teacher 
has quito a number of students in his ohargo. I take it that by personal 
guidance is meant cultivation of a closer and moro familiar relationship between 
tho toaehors and tho taught. That hoing so, there is no reason why in a poor 
country like India an attempt should not bo mndo to hn'nnonisc what is best in 
tlio foZ system with what we ought to adopt from tho West. 

(&) Yes. 

, (o) Yes. 

(d) Undoubtedly, or also the teacher himself will have to ba behind in proportion as 
his students advance in laboratory work. 

Tho ideal is prootioally attained. ' 


Lucas, Rev. B. D. 

)»’{&)* (c) and (rf) Yes. I do not know how far it obtains in Bengal, it does not 
in the Punjab. 

I 


, Mahalanobis, Peasanta Chandea. 

) Personal guidance is essential at all stages but its need is all tho greater in tho 
University.” The spread of general information or mere instmotion cannot bo 
the highest function of n University. 
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MahaIiAnobis. Peasanta Chandra — amti. 


The existing system is thoroughly examination — instructional in character and per* 
Eonal guidance is conspicuous by its absence. 

The Government Educational Service naturally constitute the norm in Bengal and 
its influence on ideals is necessarily supreme under the existing political conditions. This 
service is mainly administrative in character and college professors are Government 
offlcials first and teachers afterwards. This emphasis bn the official aspect is not at all ' 
conducive to that intimate personal relationship between teachers and pupil which is so 
essential in uriiver'sity education. Tfie abolition of compulsory transfers and a thorough 
separation of tie teaching from the inspection or administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment service has become urgently necessary. 

Unfortunately, the administrative character of Government service has thoroughly 
coloured the organisation of practically every private college and a proper development 
of the social life of the college and the Univemity has become urgently necessary. 

_ Teaching at present being entirely subordinated to the examination, personal guidance 
is considered almost wholly unnecessary and superfluous and even a bit out of place. A 
mechanical lesson, if useful from the examination point of view, is considered more satis- 
factory than an hour’s real teaching. 

Unfortunately, the complaint that “ there is too little direct friendly association be- 
tween professors and students ” remain as real as ever (Report, Indian Universities Com- 
mission, 1902). Unless students are given a certain amount of latitude in the voluntary 
choice of tutors and the general social life of the college is considerably improved, I do 
not see how this evil can be effectively remedied. 

(b) Well-equipped libraries and laboratories are, of course, essential for university 
education, but in a poor country like Bengal, too much stress must not be laid 
on the buildings and equipment. Professor Sir J. J. Thomson, President, Royal 
Society, says in this connection : — “ I think it a weak point in the universities 
overseas that so much value is attached to buildings ” and he advised' that more 
money should be spent on men. (Congress of the Universities of the Empire, 
1912. Report, pige 60.) 

I have got a distinct impression that in this country too much importance has been 
attached to buildings and equipment, often without any relation to the local edu- 
cational needs. As a matter of fact it should not be forgotten that for general teaching- 
work and even for training in research, costly apparatus and expensive instruments might ' 
be more of an impediinent than otherwise. 

As regards buildings, there often seems a deplorable lack of careful planning and in 
the best interests of university education and in order to prevent waste and in order to 
increase the efficiency, the University should bo.in a position to advise individual colleges 
in this matter. 

For advanced work, expensive special apparatus and costly plants are often necessary. 
In this connection a general inventory of all pieces of special apparatus should be kept and 
different colleges and institutions may be encouraged to borrow ” from and “ lend ” to 
one another. It is necessary that some central organisation like the University should 
undertake this. 

Inter-collegiate library catalogues and facilities for the issue of boohs should aiso 
receive the attention of the University. With the very meagre funds at our disposal 
specialisation in the libraries seems highly desirable, though of course every college should 
have a good general collection for the use of the under-graduate students. 

A more suitable university library building provided with well-lighted reading rooms 
is necessary. It mlist of course be situated in a central position. 

(c) Freedom of study and teachihg is perhaps the greatest essential factor in university 
education. The Calcutta University must inspire a kind of intellectual renais- 
sance in Bengal and consequently too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
Academic Freedom. 

At present there is scarcely any freedom in the proper sense of the'word. The ex- 
amination overshadows everything. 

[The following remarks apply particularly to the teaching after the present 
intermediate stage, for I am suggesting elsewhere that the University -teaching proper 
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QTTESHON 2. 


21aeai<a^obis, Fbasakta Chandba — conid. 


Bbould begin from the present third-year stage and that teaching up to the intermediate 
standard should at once be amalgamated with the higher secondary system.] 

Compulsory courses necessarily moan, to a great extent, some kind of routine work 
and drill instruction. The rigid percentage system has hampered the growth of self- 
dependence and a sense of responsibility which are essential elements of university edu- 
cation. From my own experience both as a student and as a teacher, I am bound to 
admit that it has also fostered “ proxying ” to some considerable extent. The effect oa 
the lecture also is almost wholly bad. I do not think it an exaggeration in any way to 
state that about three-fourths of the class is never seriously interested in the lecture. So 
that the lecture at present either degenerates into writing “ notes ’* to dictation or not 
attending at all, on the students’ part in a great majority of cases. From the teacher’s 
point of view, too, the presence in the class of a very large number of students who do not 
really care for the lecture has very considerable damping effects on the teaching. All 
these have the inevitable tendency to make class work a matter of routine-drilL 'Thus 
college work at present has become a more extension of high school instruction without 
any of the elements of the highest university teaching in it. Consegueatly, it is not at all 
surprising to find that there is considerable truth in the complaint that our college grad- 
uates are merely enlarged editions of schoolboys lacking initiative, intellectual power 
and mdependence of character. ' 


Of course, I do not wish to lose sight of the fact that “ instruction ” in the fundamental 
subject IS a necessary foundation for proper university work, but 1 believe that the proper 
p CO for thi^s the higher secondary stage (corresponding to our present intermediate 
stonaara). Irom this point of view alone it has become urgently necessary to separate 
the intermediate work from university teaching proper. 

university teMhing there is no donbt that there is the most complete need in' 
Bengal for Aoamcdio Freedom. Pankea (Chapters I and 11, Book 17, page 265 and 
thfe universities), I believe, is entirely right in laying great emphasis on 

of to uHuw a certain amount 

■ selection of university courses and even of lecturers, aud the rigidity of 

bue percentage system should he oonsiderahly relaxed 

professional departments a certain amount of minimum 

Faculties of olinics, etc., must bo presoribed but in the 

Jiaculties of Arts and Soienoo, the rigid « percentage ” system should be modified. 

is orainplo, in the M.So. work in Physics the percentage system 

tion nrnn^ nnn sabsfactory m its^^wts on teaching and study. At present every atten- 
denf A towatds mstilling a certain amount of knowledge into each stu- 

anfl iliATO t ^ o I^tures 18 prescribed with the main purpose of “ covering the course ”, 
and t^^ere is very httle scope fop proper University teaching. 

finti of* “ there should not be any courses given -with an express inten- 

in tliA lion.ii™*' student in certain subjects; a certain amount of “ drilling” 

vpIiAfAWAi. ® tools 18 necessary everywhere; and such courses must be provided 
neoessaiy, but I certoinly do hold that the “instructional” 
sity eduoa^n * teaching as carri^ on at least in the physics department is not imiver* 


certainly be given every facility for doing independent work. Un- 
’ ' in m kA tcaohn^ work (particularly the routine instruction in the Intermediate 

Tn ntvioit +« that very few teachers ia our colleges get any opportunity for tliis. 
lx ctional condilaon of things, it is necessary to lessen the in- 

~he intcrmediatA teachers. This may be done by separating 

for Wh fliirA anA fA university work, by combining teaching in certain subjects 

l®®tores and some weU-orian- 

y pp entice^lp in teaching by abler graduates, as part-time lecturers. 

^ Thongb every facility must certainly be given for independent work, I do not think 
proper tiat prof^sors or assistant professors of the University should bo allowed to 
v.^ the whole of their time to research, wiaiout participating in the teaching work of 
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^Iahalanobis, Pbasanta C:^ndba — contd . — ^Mahasai, Kumar KsHTcmuRAUEB Eai. — 
Maietab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Ciund— Maitba, Akshay Kumar— Maitba, Gopal 
Chandra. 


There are people -whose sole interest lies in rcsearoh -w’ork ; a certain number of special 
research felloicshijjs should certainly be endoued for them and it is desirable that the 
University should do this. But a professor must not bo merely a research fellow. Tlie 
highest interests of University education demand this. And the express condition of 
service in the case' of some university professors in Calcutta (in charge of whole depart' 
ments) that they would not bo required to do any teaching work', cannot bo encouraged. 


MahasaIj Kumar Kshitindradeb Eai. 

(a,) (b), (c) and (d) There cannot be two opinions that the essential ideals involved 
in real university training are those stated. 

I believe that the ideal is attainable here in Bengal, if the existing system is subjectel 
to modifications as called forth. 


\ 

Mahtab, Tlie Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand. 

(“)j (.h), (c) and (d) My answer to all the clauses of this question is in the affirmative. 
' I do not thinlc this ideal is attainable under the existing system in Bengal ; for we have 
•not teachers of first-rate ability in all the schools and colleges, neither arc there well-ap- 
pointed libraries and laboratories in all the centres. Under the existing system very 
'few of the students outside Calcutta can be given such opportunities. Unless the teachers 
are paid much more liberally the University can neVer secure the services of first-rate men, 
Jind unless the University can help to establish and maintain good libraries and laboratories 
in all its centres no institution (unless it is a Government concern) can have these at its 
own cost. This requires an enormous outlay at the outset and a large recurring expen- 
diture as well as a remodelling of tho existing system. Teachers at present have not 
sufficient leisure to pursue their independent investigations nor any good opportunity 
to mix more freely with the students to give them a practical training — ^this applies with 
greater force to the teachers of schools. 


Maitra, Akshay. Kumar. 

(a), (b), (c) an-1 (t?) University training at its best involves the provisions noted. 

That ideal cannot, however, bo attained nor is it attainable with the available financial 
' resources wliioh fall short of actual requirements. Teachers of first-rate ability and of 
recognised standing in their subjects, — well appointed libraries and laboratories, — arid 
freedom of study and teaching may be mot -with in exceptional cases ; but the general 
rule aims at the attainment of a maximum of good result in tho examinations with a 
minimum of expenditure. In most cases tho teaching has, under this system, to bo left 
in the hands of those who have no standing in their subjects. Special studios on tho part 
of teachers cannot under this system, receive adequate, encoujagomont. 


Maitra, Gopal Chandra. 


(a), (6), (c) and (d) Yes. 

Tins ideal is under the existing circumstances neither attained nor attainable in 
this country, mainly for want of funds. The application of this high standard -will 
greatly add to the cost of education aid place it beyond tho reach of most students. 
This ideal, however, should always be kept in view so that it may be attained within a 
reasonable period of time. 
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QTTESTZON 2. 


Maitra, HbrambaohakdbS: 


MaTFRA, HEBAMBAaHA2n>BA. 

{a) In my opinion, tlio personal guidance of teachers is most needed by students 
when they are at school. After they have joined a college, the lectures o£^ pro- 
fessors, supplemented by a careful correction of exoroise papers and by facilities 
given to students for having their diffioultios explained, ought to bo sufficient. 
Personal guidance is also needed by students engaged in research and in the 
preparation of theses. ' 

For a long time to come wo cannot expect to bo able to secure the services of a sufficient 
number of teachers “ of first-rate ability and of recognised standing ” to meet the require- 
ments of the country. Such men should of course be engaged by the University and by 
.affiliated institutions as far as practicable. But in a country so poor ns India, wo must 
often be content to accept the services of men of moderate attainments as teachers. Be- 
sides, a keen sense of duty, a power of clear exposition and an impressive delivery arcr 
as far as I am able to judge, more necessary than profound scholarship in -a teacher who 
does not lecture to advanced students. I may bo permitted to add that there are among 
us many men of first-rate ability who are not of “ recognised standing,” as they have not. 
received duo encouragement and have not been given an opportunity of doing such work 
as would enable them to distinguish themselves. 

(b) My answer is in the affirmative. But this applies specially to teachers^jmd ad- 

vanced students. In the case of under-graduates, the diligent use 'of a library 
which would appear too small to those who have the good fortune to “bo connected 
with the wealthier universities of the West, would be sufficient. 

(c) There should bo a certain degree of freedom of teaching and study within the limits 

of the curricula prescribed by the University for its various examinations. The 
same methods of teaching need not bo followed by all professors. 

{d) Teaching should bo the chief duly of the- groat majority of teachers. It is only 
university professors and those who have given satisfactory proof of an aptitude 
for original work that should have sufficient leisure for rescaroh and for Avriting 
hooks. 

My reasons for holding that the standard indicated in (a) cannot be applied to univer- 
sity education in Bengal, are that it would check the spread of education — or, to speak 
more correctly, confine it within much narrower limits than at present — ^by ma^g it toe- 
costly, and that out resources in men and money are too limited for the adoption of ideals 
prevailing in countries which are incomparably richer than India. University education 
is not a luxury that we may do without, but a thing of which we have most pressing need- 
There is unhappily an impression in some quarters that we in Bengal have had too mnoh 
of college education, and it needs to bo restricted. But the fact is that we are far be- 
hind the most civilised nations of the West in this respect. In 1910, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, the total numher of college students, including occasional students and those- 
attending evening classes, was 43,356,* in a population of 45 millions. Li Bengal, in. 
1014-15, there were 15,921,f college students (including medicine, engineering and law} 
in a population of 45 millions. Both the Government and the educated jmblio ought- 
to do everything in their power to help the spread of education by adapting it to the needs 
Tt. capacities of various classes of students as well as to secure efficiency of teaching by 
aomg educational institutions on a satisfactory footing. Onr ideal should be continued' 
m both respects. We should aim at a wide difiusion of useful knowledge and 
traimiig up of large numbers ^\yonng men for useful careers ; and this object should 
>t bo lost sight of by us. in our efforts to promote scholarship and enable students of 
itional merit to win the highest 'academic distinctions. 


1,547®'} Year-Book, 1911,-pBges 28-2«. 
t Indian Year Book, 1917, page 407, 
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Majotidjvb, Bibaj Mohan— Majumdab, Pakohanan— Majujidab, Bamesh Citandba 

Majumdab, Nabendba Ktolvb. 


IMajumdar, Biraj Mohan. 

It is a decided nd\'nntngc to place students under the personal guidance of teachers 
of first-rate ability and of recognised standing, but such an ideal is rot attainable under 
the existing conaitions in Bengal. The very fact that a largo number of students 
desires coUeginte education dispells the idea of such personal influence of the teachers 
over the students. Outside the leoluro room, the teachers can hnrdlj'^ exercise any 
control over their pupils. 


Majumdab, Panchanan. 


{a), (i), (c) and (el)' I do. 

1 do not consider liiat the ideal is fully attained under the existing sj’stcm, hut I think 
it is attainable vrith some modiilcations of the existing system. 

(а) May easily bo attained in the case of hostel students by appointing a professor (jf 

rmcxccptionablo character ns resident superintendent. 

(б) May also be attained in their ease by' making better provision for libraries in the 

hostels. 

(c) and (d) May ho attained to some extent by modifyiitg the present system of 
examinations. 


Majumdab, RAaiESH Chandba. 

(a) Yes, but I doubt very much whether the ideal is at present attainable in Bengal. 
The number of students is largo and it would bo impossible to provide a 
sufiicient number ot teachers so that cacli student may bo under the personal 
guidance of one of them. On the other iiand, I do not advocate the principle 
of restricting numbers to attain this ideal. The spread of education among the 
masses is much more important than the restriction of the ideally best education 
to a few. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) Yes (but please see my answer to qrestioH 9). 

(d) Yes. But it is more important for post-graduate teachers than those engaged 

in undcr-graduato teaching. 


Majumdab, Nabendba Kumab, 


(a) Yes. But affection and sympathy are more essential than personal guidanco, 
European professors of Do Rozio's typo are, at the present day, conspicuous only by 
their absence. 

(b) Yes. Eve;^ professor or lecturer should have access to every college library, 
and every other library in Calcutta. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes. J3ut every professor or lecturer ought to have some minimum of teach- 
ing prescribed for him. A complete separation of the professor from his olass is not 
beneficial to either. 

Sle post*graduate scheme recently adopted by the Calcutta University aims at 
attaining these ideals. The teachers haveASufficient leisure and are expected to spe- 
ciaUse and pursue independent invcstigatimis in their own subjects, which is, and has 
been, practically impossible for any professor working in any college under tho 
Umversi^. 
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QUIISTJOS 


ty 


M ii.UK, Dr. D. N. — Masood, Syrd M izu«n\n. The Hrtii'ble JJ-jhti A'rviCA CiiAiiAlt 

MfDot’OAi.in Kr.i:\sor- 


Maluk, 3)r. 3). N. 

4 

{a) If th5'< inenuH the stinu* thiiic ni (he tiilorhl »y*i(em til (.'iitiihridye or Oxfonl, It 
Im not jio<wihIe to iiitro<iiiee it In the lower •<liij;e^, nor neee«'iiry. 

Thi'i wlionld he ntteinpletl nt the jm-it-priMliinte stns'e with Rood Te^iillH. 

(ft) Thifl Im obviously fh^ilrahle, lint in the pronent fitnie of tliinj:« not jiO'-ihle to .‘ceuro 
nUogether. l^nborntoriiM have growii up in ri'tenl yearo, wlnrh may nn-ct tho 
T«|Uironient« to some extent, but libriirie-< are few. The more diffietilt point 
is tliat few of onr atmlcnt** have the necc^wiy* lei'Oire, and Miflirient indneeinenl 
to make nxe of lifirnrie-*. Unh“>s we siinpfify eoinveH of atndy atu! iriMi on greater 
thoroiighne'ei, eonvince oiir hludenl‘< that .study in ljhr<trics nrnl work (more 
t linn the ininiiiuiiti r«jiiirc<I) in the laboratories ffttf, librAriiis anil hibomtoriei would 
be of little uhe. I^eclures will have nNo to ehangc in character at the .•tame time. 
They Nhouhl ntiinulnte thought and not take the place of “ keya and nid^ to 
cxamiimtion*'. 

<c) This is no doubt desirable, tint is not es.-ejitial before the degree alago— even if 
then ; for the present if this freedom is allowed nt the poU-grnduite atage, it will 
he finiTicient. 

fil) This is desirable and is neenred tinder the new regulations (so far n.s tho leisure is 
concenioil) in the Government eollege.s at le.ist. In private eollcgts, tlic more 
immcdintc neesl is to hccure a mort* ndwjuate rcah* of K.ilarit's. Independent 
inveatigation Jimst he a matter of alow growth in a fnvour.thle atmosphere and 
for that, it will he necessary to await the development of po't-grnduate study and 
research. 


JIasood, Syed Ross. 

(«). (f').,(c) nnd (d) Yc-. 

Not attainable. Wide territorial jurisdictio.n makes a corporate intellectual life 
impossible. 


iMAzu.MDAR, The 3 Ioii’bIe Bnbu Amvika Char.vn, 

•Ml the four conditions niciKioncd in this question are essential for tho proper training 
universit}' students. _ Without a close a.ss'^ci.ation between tho tc-ichers and the taught 
cation degenerates into a rncehantcal proecis mc.ssurcd by w’orking hours and outturn 

t IV* 

do not SCO why the ideal cannot be attained in ease of most of the mofltissil 
.L., where the professors may bo providctl svith residential quarters within tho college 
id or near about it so that they may he in constant touch with their pupils. In 
*" also they may occasionally not only s-isit tho students in their hostels, 
j take them out on Sundays and other holidays for excursions and observn.* 
well as for social amenities. If the extreme rigours of tho existing building 
s of tho University wore somewhat relaxed the additional cost involved in 
foments svould not be very heavy. 


McDotjgali., Miss Eleanor. 

) (d) The answ-or is obviously in iho affirmative. 

s advisability depends entirely upon tho degree to which (a) can bo carried out. 

"•I ^ .» are not men of ability and character tho only safeguard for tho students 
I rigid control exercised by tho university requirements and examinations. 
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Meek, D. B.— Mitra, The Hon’ble Kai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur— Mitra, Ram ' 

Charan. 


Meek, D. B. 

The Univcrsit}' is composed of so many and such different parts that it is possible 
to find almost any condition of training in one part or another of it. In some of the post 
graduate stages I should say that there are cases wJiero some of the conditions are to- 
some extent attained. However the post-graduate classes form only a portion, and at 
that a small portion, of the University, and I am afraid that in the other portions the 
conditions indicated are very far from lieing attained. 

In my opinion, ns the University exists at present, the ideal set forth in this question 
as to the functions of a university is unattainable. It requires quite a distinct mental 
effort to pass from the standard indicated by the question to the actual state of affairs- 
ns existing in certain places under the present system. 


Mitra, Tlie Hon’ble Bai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

Yes. In this connection some of the suggestions made in my answer to question li 
may be read. 

(fl) In order to got first-rate teachers it will bo necessary to increase their salaries.. 
As a rule, teachers are so ill-paid that nobod j' with more than ordinary 
intelligence and capability would care to stick to the post of a teacher under 
the present conditions. But this involves the question of the insufficiency 
of the Government grant for educational purposes and no improvement is 
possible without larger grants from Government. While considering the- 
subject of making adequato grants the Government should also consider 
whether it would not be possible to change the present system of granting, 
pensions to teachers. I suggest that instead of granting monthly pensions, 
provident funds and bonuses like those in the railway departments may be 
started for paying lump sums of money to teachers at the time of their- 
retirement. This system should not be adopted imless it is found that- 
the retiring officers get decent sums of money at the time of their retire- 
ment. 

(6) I have already said that teachers and students should have access to -well- 
equipped libraries, laboratories and museums for which adequate provision 
must bo made at least at the headquarters of each district. At the same 
time, I should suggest that teachers should freely mix with the students.. 
Prizes and scholarships may bo awarded for the encouragement of the study 
of students in libraries, etc. 

(c) There ought to be a large amount of freedom of teaching and study, provided 

that the teaching is conducted by men of high ability, but at the same- 
time in ordinni-y cases a particular stondard should not bo lost sight of. 

(d) It is not enough that competent teachers should be appointed. Due pro- 

vision should also be made in respect of the number of teachers and special' 
care should be taken to increase the number of teachers so that they may 
have sufficient leisure to pursue independent investigations in their own sub- 
ject. Considering the work allotted, to teachers in each institution I sug- 
gest that their number should be doubled in each institution. 


Mitra, Bam Charan. ^ 

I think that the functions of an ideal university should be as set forth, but this- 
ideal Is not attainable under the existing system in Bengal because of the large number- 
of the students who are placed under the same over-worked teacher. 
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QUESTION 2. 


StiTiKn, Dr. DwAHKAKATit— M ittkk, Df. PnoniiAA ChaUdra — Mcttcr, T lie HorTW* 
Jlr. PiiovAsii Ciiusniin— .M okammad, Dr. Wale 


MiTXEU, Dr. DWAliKANATH. 

(a), {1), (c) mid (d) Yes; I coiiMidcr flint iinireri«ity trniningtil flu liesUnvoIvcs the four 
pritieiplcft imlicnted. 

At flic snmo time, I ftpprclieiul lliiit this idnil.of iiniversify trnining is not altninnblc 
iiiulcr the existing system in Benpnl. There nre priietical clinieiilties in the wny of apply- 
ing these jirinciplcs for, in the first place, tenehem of lirfll-rntc nhility ore not plentiful 
in this conntiy mill, consequently, the intiinnfc touch hetween such tonchers nnd iinder- 
.grndiinto ntndenfs is not prncficnbic. , 

(h) Although it enn bo given prneticnl effect to in Calcutta, it can hardly bo apjilioil 
in niofussil colleges where well-appointed libraries and laboratories arc rare, 
(c) Freedom of teaching mid study should be allowed in such a way ns not to effect 
the minimum of work requisite for the university examinations. 


illTTEIl, Dr. PnOFUELA CnAKORA. 

(ff)» Wt (c) nud (d) The answer is in the affirniativc. ’ _ 

If the idc.nl is not always attained it is certainly attainable, there being nothing in the 
■existing system which i.s antagonistic to Ibis ideal. 'Xlic whole jiroblcni of improvement 
■of the existing conditions hinges on that of funds. ^loro money is needed for bettering 
the equipment of colleges and it is ncccssaiy that more colleges should bo bounded both 
in Calcutta and outside to prevent the overcrowding which certainly exists in raanj' privalo 
colleges in Calcutta and svhicli no one interested in education can look upon without grave 
mi'igiviiig. It must bo admitted too that at present not many tcnclicns oven in Qovern- 
ment colleges, which are generally better manned than the private colleges, have sufficient 
leisure to pursue independent invcsligntion.s in their own subjects. Additions to the 
teaching fitaffs arc necessary in many places. Improvements, too, in the pay and pros- 
pects of the college teachcr'for attracting more first-rate men arc nccessaiy for a fuller 
realisation of the ideal set forth herein. 


Mitteu, The Ilon’Ue Mr. Pjiovash CnuNDEE. 

(a) Certainly with reganl to typo (a) ; ns far ns possible with regard to tjpes (i) and (c). 

fi) With regard to Ijpc (o) the libraries and laboratories should be of the best possible 
kind. With regard to typo {b) thej' should bo of a stnndnnl to produce the results 
indicated in the preliminary note. With regard to tjpo (c) the answer to typo 
(b) npplic.s. 

(«) Certainly witli regard to type (a). As regards types (b) and (c) as far as possible 
within the standards prescribed. 

(d) Certainly with regord to teachers for type (a). To a less degree for teachers 
engaged in types (b) and (c). 

The ideal is neither attained nor attainable under the existing system in Bengal 
bceauBO of the mixing up of types (a) and (b). If o proper lino of domareation bo kept 
in view, then the ideal is attainable. 

According to my view of the situation the last two lines of the question do not 
require to bo answered. 


Mohammad, Dr. "Wadi. 

(o), (b), (c) and (d) I agree with the view as to the funotions of a university os 
given hero. 

That those functions are not discharged and that the ideal is not attained has been 
-explained above. Given a real desiro^or improvement and reform tlicro is no reason why 
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Mohammad, Pr. Wali — conti . — ^Mdkbrjeb, Adhar Chandra— Mukeejeb, Dr. 

Adityanath. 


this ideal should not be attainable in Bengal. The solution of the problem will depend 
not only on sufficient funds being available but also on the attitude of Government 
and the people of the country. The attainment of the ideal may be facilitated : — 

' (i) By establishing a toacliing and residential, instead of an examining and federal, 
university. 

(ii) By improving secondary education, by diverting the unpromising students to 

other paths of life and by selecting only the suitable can^dates for higher 
education. 

(iii) By discouraging the establishment of ill-equipped, badly staffed, poorly financed 

affiliated colleges and by helping and strengthening the right sort of existing 
oolleges. 

(iv) By appointing the beat professoriate, who should be masters in the real sense of 

the word. 

(v) By providing the highest instruction in as many branches of knowledge as pos- 

sible. 

(vi) By giving freedom of teaching to the teachers and freedom of learning to 

students. 

(vii) By promoting research among teachers and encouraging it among students. 

(Calcutta is already in the forefront in this respect.) 

(vlii) By providing fellowships for brilliant students. 

(is) By throwing open the liighest appointments for the best intellect of the Univer- 
sity. 

(x) By making education in harmony with the actual life and the actual eurroimdings. 


Mukebjee, Adhar Chandra. 

* » 

(a), (h), (c) and (d) Yes. 

The ideal is not attained, but is atlainalle if first-rate teachers bo scoured for the kind 
of work. • 


Mukebjee, Dr. Adityanath. 

(a), (&), (c) and (d) The four requisites enumerated are ccrfninly desirable. 

The extent to which they should bo insisted upon is mainly a question of finance. 

(o) If students arc to got ‘ personal ’ guidance from ‘ teachers of first-rate ability and 
of recognised standing ’ the number of students under individual teachers must 
bo obviously small, and the number of teachers in charge of such small groups 
of students must be correspondingly largo. And if these teachers arc adequately 
paid, and allowed sufficient leisure for purposes of research, as suggested in (d), the 
cost of the system would bo prohibitive. 

There is a way out of the difficulty if yc confine such personal guidance to the most 
advanced stage of post-graduate -tcicliing where alone the students are likely to profit 
by such personal contact and supervision, and if the number of students in oiu: colleges 
bo reduced by a method suggested elsewhere (kindly see my reply to question 8). ° 

(l») It is possible in the case of the Calcutta colleges to provide one central library and 
laboratory if the several colleges w'cro to pool their subscriptions-^thoir 
periodical library and laboratory grants — ^for the purpose. ' 

(c) The difficulty is to provide sufficient freedom of teaching and stud}’ and to main- 
tain, at the same time, a certain uniformity of standard — ^to reconcile autonomy 
of teaching and of study w'ith the uniformity of standard. The diffiedty may 
bo met partly by making the syllabuses more elastic, partly by setting a 
fairly largo number of alternative questions arranged in'groups. ° 

If the standard particularised in are not conformed to by man}’ of the affib'atcd 
colleges it is mainly because of financial considerations. 
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QUESTION 2. 


LIukkrji:i:, Bhov Gopai- — UvKKnJEn, ]UDitAKASTAi:< — JI ukiieimee, B. 


Mukeiwee, Buoy Goeal. 

How far tlio ideal is attainable wider (ho existing B3'fltcm ma}’ bo considered under 
the diiTocent heads : — 

(a) The numboc of teachers of recognised standing is ovor^'wlicto small and, liaving 
regard to the financial resources available, it docs not seem possible tliat 
the Calcutta University' or its constituent colleges will bo able to engage such 
inch at every stage 'of the work. Tliere is, however, no dearth of men of 
first-rate ability, and with the ^dual expansion of (ho University it is 
quite possible that such men will have greater opportunities of developing 
tiicir capacities so ns in time to become men of recognised standing in their 
own subjects. Opportunity malccs the man, and it is highly' desirable that 
men of ability should be given every possible facility for proving their merit 
and winning distinction here ns well as abroad. 

(i) Libraries and laboratories may bo well-appointed without being costly', and 
the resources of the different colleges, as supplemented by Govcnimcnt grants 
and private bonefnetions, may bo so husbanded ns not only to provide smaUt. 
up-to-date libraries and laboratories for their junior students, but also to help 
the University in inaintainmg a central library and laboratory for the general 
body of advanced students. The buildings may bo so designed ns to provide 
ample accommodation at a moderate cost, and by n judicious selection of 
books and scientific apparatus ; the University and its colleges may adequately 
meet the requirements of their teachers and students alike. 

(c) Only a moderate degree of freedom may bo allowed to individual oollcgcs in 

matters of teaching and study ns a largo measure of freedom in such matters 
will practically placo'thcm beyond the control of the University. It is essen- 
tially necessary that they shall conform to a general system, and their work. 
. bo judged by one uniform standard, so that a degree of the University may 
connote a certain measure of mental equipment on tbo part of its successful 
alumni. 

(d) There should bo a sufficient number of teachers in every subject so that they 

may have ample time at their disposal for preparing themselves for tho parti- 
cular work of teaching assigned to them, as well as for independent investiga- 
tion in their subject. ' , 


Mukebjee, Babhaeai^iai.. j 

Ho : the ideal cannot he attained in tho present aystem. Even if attainable tho 
isolation and separation of eduontional interests from the interests of life and of culture 
cannot but result in barren and harmful spcoialism in th^ present' system. 

J 

Mukheejee, 

(a) Yes ; thou^i how it can bo done in the case of all the students of the Univer- 
sity it is difficult to say. 

Ifi) Yes.'^ 

(r) Yes. I 

(d) Yes. 

[a) This ideal is very rarely attained oit . present. Generally speaking, the only 
common link between students and professors at the present time is the- 
class-room. There are, no doubt, certain cases of exception. Ono such case may 
be mentioned, as -that of Professor Manohar Lai, tho late Minto Professor of 
Economics in the Caloutta University, 
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5Iukhi:r.tee, B. — ctn'd . — MrKiii;R,7EK, JN^NENonANATir, 


{h) The University library is one of the best libraries in Calcutta now. So is the 
Imperial Library. There is no difficulty in the case of professors getting boolts 
out of these libraries. Students have easy access to the Imperial Library. In 
the University library students meet with some difficulties in taking out books. 
They often came to us with complaints. But these difficulties were minor 
which could easily be removed, and I hope they have already been removed. 

(c) Professors generally take n certain degree of freedom in tcacliing the M.A. 
classes — at least this was done in the economies classes of the University. 

But it is not possible to take any such freedom in the B.A. classes. Tl\o reason fur 
it, I think, is that in the B.A. course (I am spc.aking of economics), ns tho 
syllabus is laid down in detail, it is impossible for j rofessors to move out of 
it. In the M.A. course such a detail .syllabus is absent and so professors 
have greater freedom. 

(eZ) Professors taking the I.A. and B.A. classes in the undergraduate courses iiro 
generally, harel worked. But those teaching only the XI. A. clairscs, especially in 
the Univcrsit3’, have, generally speaking, ample leisure and they can easily 
pursue independent researches if they like — as some of them certainly do. 


MUKHERJEE, jN.<tNENDRANAlH. 

(^), (c) end (fZ) Tho standard laid down can bo applied with some reservation.®. 
The training in oiu: University may be broadlj' divided into tho undergraduate 
and tho post-graduato courses. For tho undergraduate course, especially the first 
two-ycars’ course, tho degree of freedom of teaching and of study allowed 
should bo subordinated to a minimum ciUTiculum. The aim of a nniversitj’ 
is to impart a comprehensivo “ general ” training and simultaneously to foster a 
spirit of original research. Original research must be preceded by a ground- 
work of thorough and up-to-date training. To ensure this comprehensive 
general training — ^u-hich is to bo shared by the largc.st section of tho aliin ni 
of any universitj’ — ^thc first stage of universitj’- training should be free from 
undue specialisation. Specialisation should be reserved till the later .stage of 
university education, where tho degree of freedom of teaching and of study would 
be much greater. 

The ideal is not attained, but it is attainable if some defects in the working of tlir 
present sj’stcm bo remedied. Tho organisation of post-graduate studies reccntlj' intro- 
duced has made tho ideal possible of realisation so far ns the higher tcachnjg is concerned. 

It is nccdlc.ss to point out that no ideal arrangement for teaching is possible unle.ss 
men of first-rate ability adopt the profes-sion of teaching. Speaking generally', if is 
deplorable that this is not so at present. The causes arc the poor status, prospects, 
and facilities for teachers. Besides, the teachers have not sufficient leisure to keep ii)) 
their studies or do original work. 

In some private imstitutions tho teacher is overworked with routine duties. Son o 
of these institutions enjoy tho reputation of being monej'-making concerns for 
interested individuals. What we actually sec is th.at in such in.stitutions the number 
of students admitted is much in excess of the accommodation. Sound training for all 
and a share in the cultural life of tho college is impossible under tho conditions. 'J'lic 
teachers are ill-paid, and maintenance of discipline during college hours is perhap® all 
that is required of them. Fortunately, these conditions hold onlj’ in a few institutions. 
The missionary institutions arc, as a rule, free from these objectionable traits. 

In Government colleges there is an undesirable differentiation in the status of teae ■ 
of equal ability, oven when they do the same kind of work. As a result many i 
suffer from unequal distribution of work. Some of the Government colleges arc 
.staffed and tho teachers suffer from heavy routine work. 

As for facilities for research most of the colleges have not sufficiently c 
libraries or laboratories. Indeed, apart from the university post-graduato inst 
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question 2. 


Mukkeejee, Jnanendeanath — conid . — ^Mukherji, Pakchanasdas. 


there are only two other institutions-^tlie Presidency College and_ the Governnient 
College at Dacca — ^in Dengal which can offer any such facilities. Private institutions are 
hampered by their limited resources. Colleges endowed by the public should beliberalljr 
financed by Government, present, teachers in most institutions cannot keep up 
with the advance in their subjects for want of facilities. 

Teachers should also be given a greater degree of freedom in framing the courses of 
study and the rules of examination through an academic council. This will also im- 
prove the status of teachers at prescat ei^aged in undergraduate work. 

The real crux of the problem is the overcrowding in most colleges. This is due to 
■ the foot that the total number of institutions falls far shotb of that xeq^uired to impart 
au adequate training to students. Indeed, the desire for higher education is so 
extensive in T^eneal that the present available resources of all Government and 
private institutions fail to meet the situation, and we hear every year that a good 
number of matriculates are refused admission for want of accommodation. 

The obvious remedy is to open up a larger numhci of colleges for undergraduate 
work. 


Mukherji,' Panchanandas. 

I believe that this question refers more to the post-graduate, than to the under 
graduate, stages. I oannot say that this ideal is already attained under the exisidug ^stem 
in Bengal. I think, however, that it is attainable. But I should like to make these 
oundilions moic explicit. 

For example, the first condition (a) implies that the classes should be of such a 
manageable size that the teacher can give individual attention to each studeait, and 
that students should be so selected that they can profit by coming in contact 
with teachers. ZfsimultaneouqhLA. and law studies are prohibited only genuine M.A. 
students would join the post-graduate classes j if such prohibition is not possible or 
deniable selection should take the place of promiscuous admissioa to the post- 
graduate classes, preference -being given to those who have passed tlie B.A. 
examination with honours or with distinction ; in the case of ordinary pass students 
only such of them should be admitted as have secured at least 60 per cent of tho marks 
in the subject in which they desire to specialise in tho post-graduate classes. After 
the classes are thus formed small batches of students should bo permanently attached 
to each teacher (who should, for these purposes, be called the tutor) who would be re- 
sponsible for their studies and conduct during the" time they are members of the post- 
graduate classes. I think this system is much better than tho present tutorials by rotation 
under which each student comes into contact,with one of his teachers for less than an _ 
hour daring the course of one or two months— or not even that if he can avoid Ws 
tntorial class without detriment to Ins percentage. ' 

phcidentally, I think this system of “ percentage ” or compulsoiy attendance at 
lectures should give way to optional attendance, espeoiallyin the post-graduate_ classes. 
The merit of the lectures and the reputation of the lecturer should attract tho student 
who should be required to furnish a cerfaficate of good conduct and regular studies from 
liis tutor before being admitted to tho M.A. examination.] ' ^ ", 

The second condition (h) is one of the main essential conditions of sound university 
-training. But mere “ access ” to the libraries will not do. Just as the science student’s 
time-table is so arranged that he may devote a considerable part of his time to actual 
laboratory practice so the arts student should be compelled to devote a few hours each 
day to work in tho great inielieetual laboratory — the h'brary. The present tutorial system 
should bo abolished ; instead, the student should, under tho direction of his tutor, work 
in tho library and make summaries, extracts, criticisms of works, write two or., three 
papers on the prescribed essay subjects and produce them before bis tutor. ' The hours 
at present devoted to tutorials should be set apart for using the library, and the number 
of lectures should also be considerably reduced so as to allow the student time for using 
the library. 
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MPKnEBJI, PaNCHANANDAS— COW/ rf. — ^MUKHOPADHyAYA, Dr. Syamadas. 


• s 

1 should bo glad if somotliing like tho foUomng method could bo substituted for the 
present tutorial system : — 

Tho present library should bo decentralised ; each subject of study should have a 
separate library, and each of these subject libraries should hare an offiefont 
librarian (to assist tho honorary librarian to bo elected annually from among 
tho teachers of tho subject) and a good catalogue. Each student who uses 
the library should enter the following details in a register to bo kept in the 
library — tho name of tho student, tho date, tho time spent in tho library, tho 
books taken out, and tho nature of tho work done. Tho student would bo 
free to road what books ho likes ; but ho should write a few papers on selected 
subjects ; and for tliis purpose ho should bo guided by his tutor. Tho tutor 
should, at tho end of each month, call for tho notoboolrs of his “ attached ” 
students, examine them, suggest improvements oto., and then return tho 
books. Ho should have a private register in which ho will record his opinion 
of tho work done by liis ward. At tho end of tho post-gradiiato first-year class 
onl3' such students shall be promoted to tho second-year class as have given 
satisfactory' evidence of good work in tho library. Similarly, no student 
should bo allowed to sit for tho M.A. examination who has not a satisfactory 
record of library' work and is not able to produce a ccrtidcato from his tutor. 

1 consider the adoption of tho above scheme (or sometliing of that nature) to bo ritally 
necessary for a sound university training, and I think it uall satisfy' tho four conditions 
mentioned in tliis question, for : — 

(i) Each student will bo Under tho guidance of at least one teacher of first-rate ability 

(liis tutor) who would bo associated with his work throughout his post- 
graduate career and thus got into intimato touch uith him and so inspire him 
uith ids personal ideals. 

(ii) There uill bo real use of tho library ; and both tho teacher and tho sUideut aiia,. 

goin by mutually comparing notes of work done in tho library' ; tho student 
will ho/Vo time and scope for work in tho library'. 

(ui) Ereedoin of tcacldng ond of study will bo scoured — ^for students mil bo freo to read 
boolca on their chosen subjects, but they must produce oridenco of their 
study before their resiioctivo tutors, who mil- also read mth tho students 
whenever opportunity oQors itself. 

^iv) Being relieved of almost daily tutorial work tho teacher will have sufUcicnt 
leisure to pursue his own studies. But tho teacher should, like his student, give 
evidence of Ids studios and investigations. 1 tldnk evoiy post-graduato teacher 
(if he has not, prior to Ids appointment as such, produced some valuable work) 
should, nithin five years of his appointment, bp required to xmblisb, either 
at his own expense or at the expense of tho University, tho results of his 
independent investigations. Such publications are necessary not only for 
“ the advancement of learning ”, but also for inspiring tho students. 


Mukhopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

(a) Yes ; but teachers of iirst-rato ability arc not numerous under tho existing sy'stem 
because there are not suiHciont inducoments and prospects. 

(&) Yes ; but well-appointed libraries and laboratories are costly and every* existing 
college cannot afford to have them, except gradually. 

(c) Yes ; but in that ease tho teachers alono should control tho examinations of their 
students, and tho examinations should bo rostricted mainly to questions on 
broad principles. Under tho present system the teachers aro not sufficiently 
represented on tho boards of studies who rccommond tho examiners, and thcro 
is a dearth of good examiners owing to tho dearth of good teachers. 

{d'l Yes; but under tho existing system Indian teachers gonorally and European 
teachers sometimes, aro overworked and can find little loLsuro for original work. 
Besides, there is gonorally a lock of library or laboratory facilities and 'of a 
stimulating environment 
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QUESTION 2. 


Murnric.iiind College, Sylbet— N ao, J. C.~Xao, P, N— Kaik, K. G.— Nahdi 

SlATnUAA Kasta. 


Muraricliand College, Sylbet. , 

(o) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) As an ideal iccepted. 

W) Yes. 

Tbo ideal set forth in (o), (b), (c) and (d) is attainable in Bengal under the fr f p f- 
ing system 'with certain modifications. 


Nag, J. C. 

{a), (b\ (c) and (rf) Jly ans'wer to all the clauses is in the atfirmativc. 

The ideal cannot he attained under existing conditions, hut under the new type it can 
be easily attained. Under existing conditions the function of a teacher primarily 
consists in teaching and he has to devote at Icost twelve hours a week for that 
purpose rlone. Now, if the time necessary to prepare his lecture is added to it, 
it -will come to about twice that number of hours. Consequently, there is very 
little time left at his disposal to do any work hesidrs teaching. Then, again, he 
has to do it because he is not the master of his own work. He is always asked 
to follow a ^llnbus which he has had no hand in making. There is very little 
freedom for him to develop his oma course of lectures. So far ns the condition 
of a library is concerned it is anything but satisfactoty. In foot, a teacher hos 
to depend upon his own resources in respect of this most important adj'unct to 
teaching.* There arc a few libraries in this city which may be important for 
teaching purposes if they were freely accessible to the teachers ; but, unfortunotely 
— —they aio not. 


Nag, P. N. ‘ 

1 

'(a) Yes; as far as practicable. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) les; this is rendered possible by the prescribed syllabus of study on -differ- 

ent sumects and the scope affoiffed to students b'v a large number of recom- 
mended books. 

(d) Yes; colleges and hotels should be situated os close to one another as possible 

■so that the principle laid down under (a) may be fulfilled. 


Naik, K. G. 


(®)j (bh (c) ®''id (d) The four conditions aro most essential for good university training. 
But to the above may bo added military training. The University should have 
ite own officers training'' corps and disown cadet corps. Not only this, but the 
umvers^ classy in military training should bo more or less on the lines of those 
atthe nimois Umversity, whore the State supplies pieces of artillery, shells, 
ana other necessities. 


The-fiist four conditions are attainable under the existing system provided it is 

3 ® same lines and rules he framed wherever necessary. Proper 
should be exercised to enforce the rules rigidly. ^ 


* 

Nandi, Mathura Kanta. 


<*)» (b), (c) and (d) Yes. 

ideal is not fully attainable under the existing oircumstahccs.'^Insuffioienoy’of 
and prospects does not attract men of first-rate ability to the profession of teaching. 
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UnivctsUy qualifications ato tnado the solo mtoria of selection and graduates fresh from 
college arc appointed to leach higher suhjects for degree examinations. Laboratories in 
many colleges arc neither up to the mark nor up to date. The whole system being mainly 
dominated by university examinations there is little freedom in teaching. Teachers do 
not enjoy sulficicnl leisure for independent investigation and preparation. Matters have 
somewhat improved under the new university regulations so far as colleges are concerned, 
but they are very much the same in schools where teachers arc ill-paid and overworked. 


Nandy, The Hon’ble MoliaKjali Sir Manindra Chandra. 

(nr), (6), (c) and (//) I fully share the view as to the function of n university as stated. 
But how far and in what way it is possible to realise the ideals under existing 
circumstances is a matter for consideration by the University authorities. 

f't) I am of opinion that the introduction by the University of the system of placing 
students under the personal guidance of teachers of first-rate abilitj’ and of recog- 
nised standing in their subjects will, undoubtedly, be conducive to the real welfare 
and best interest of students. This is really a move in tlic right direction. 
But it remains to he considered whether it is fcaeiblc to give full effect to the 
scheme even if it is possible to meet the expenses involved therein. Consider- 
ing the number of students in colleges and schools affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity it will be impossible to procure an adequate number of really competent 
men to take charge of students and train them in the manner suggested and de- 
termined by educational experts. There is a dearth of highly accomplished 
teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing. It will be evident from 
statistics that evciy year n good number of students actually leaves the universities 
with high academical distinctions Evidently, the majority of them take to other 
professions with greater prospects of emoluments, leaving a verj' small number 
to pursue the vocation of teaching. Consequently, with a view to induce capable 
men to accept sendee under the University, it will bo ncccs-sarj- to provide ade- 
quate funds for the purpose. Necessarily, students will have to pay more 
for their education. But, in consideration of the financial conditions of the gen- 
eral population of Bengal, it will be inexpedient to raise further the cost of edu- 
cation which 1ms lately become already too expensive. Many students ■will, 
owing to the increased cost of education, be unable to continue their studies. 
It is, therefore, suggested that measures may be adopted in giving effect to this 
• scheme having due regard to the nbovo fact. 

(b) 1 1 is needle's to say that this ■will prove greatly beneficial both to professors and 

itudrnts. 

(c) Yes. 

Id) Yes. 

Under ilic existing system in Bengal the ideal of the functions of the University is 
not completely attainable until large endowments are made and adequate Government 
help is given to colleges and schools. 


Nanjdndayya, H. V. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) No one can refuse to aclmowlcdgc the soundness of the ideals 
indicated. But their application may have to be qualified by other consi- 
derations. 

(a) Where, on account of cost or otherwise, first-rate men cannot be procured and it 

becomes & question whether a college should bo closed or second-rate teachers 
tolerated, the latter may bo a more desirable course, 

(b) A similar remark may bo made. Of course, a minimum standard should be insist- 
■ ed upon. 
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QUESTION 2. 


. NakjtjndaVya, H. V.— coJiW,— ifEOGi, Dr. P. — Neut, Rev. Father A. — North> Bengal 

Zamindara' Association, Rangpur. 


(e) As for freedom of teaching and studv the de:;ree varies with the kind of teachers 
and* students. Where they are not first-rate it would .certainly he better to 
impose set ourrioula and definite courses. The freedom also depends on the 
money available for providing a large number of teachers and equipping labora- 
tories and libraries on a generous scale and on the number of students in a 
university. * ’ 

(d) The ‘ leisure ’ claimed for teachers may be too largo for the importance or 
fruitfulness of their independent investigations. The immediate needs of 
students should not be made an altogether subordinate concern. 


Neogi, Dr. P. 

It is an axiomatic truth which'needs no elaboration that students should be placed 
under teachers of first-rate ability. Only the best products of the Dniversily 
should be taken on the staff of colleges, and preference should -always be given to those 
who have done some original work so that they may in their turn infuse their own 
spirit of work into their students. The pay and prospects of the Educational Service 
are vciy low so that the best products of the University are not always attracted to 
educational work but go to the legal, medical, and other professions. The pay and 
prospects of educational officers should be materially increased and a rule should he 
laid down hy the University that no teacher in a college (Government or private) would get an 
initial salary of less than Rs. 200 (excepting demonstrators and lecture assistants) per 
mensem. The Universitiy has already fixed a minimum salary in the case of schools. 

The question of professors who would undertake research work has been dealt with 
whilst answering question 16. 


Neut, Rev. Father A. 

(a) (h), (c) and (d) I certainly share the view expressed in the question as to the 
functions of a university. 

I, as certainly, am of opinion, not only that the ideal is not attained, but that it is 
^ not attainable here. That it is not attained appears from what I have said on 
v.oi<lon 1. And 1 hold it is not attainablo for the following reasons : — 

(i) The crowd of students who floek into the University makes it impossible to have 

them all under the personal guidance of the professors unless the number of 
the latter be considerably increased. As wo suppose in our 'ideal that the 
teachers are “ of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects ” 
it would be useless to look for such men in a vastly increased number. v. 

(ii) The large degree of freedom of teaching and of study would be abused consider- 

ably by a number of men that are moved not by love of learning or knowl^fiS®* 
but by personal interests which are sure to predominate as long as university 
d^ees open the door to lucrative Government posts and advantageous mar- 
riages. 

(iii) To give to the teachers sufficient leisure to be able to pursue independent inves- 
tigation in their own subjects would mean to increase each teaching staff 
to a greater extent 'than India could afford. ^ 


iforfch Bengal Zamindars’ Association, Rangpur. 

(a) Yes ; -this was the system in vogue in ancient India, the learning of which is still 
the admiration of the world ; but in arriving at an opinion on this subject we 
should take stock of the altered circumstances. In ancient times the Gurus, 
or teachers, were, by their very nature, destined to be such j for they imparted 
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North Bengal Znmindars’ Association, Eangpur — eonUl . — Pai., The Hon’ble Rai Radka 
CiiAiuvN, Bahadur — Paranjpyi:, The Hon’blc Mr. E, P. 


education not for any worldly gain, hut as a part of their religious rites. They 
were self-renouncing men and as such they were living ideals to their pupils who 
were thus enabled to realise in life what education they received and ennobled 
by tlicir association with the Guru. Imitation is a quality of tlie evolving mind and 
here lie the advantages and dangers of association of pupils with their professors. 

. On principle the answer must bo in the affirmative but, at the same time, it must 
be subjected to the restraint by the consideration of the quality of the teaching 
staff. Teachers of first-rate ability and recognised stanffing in their subjects 
ore not always safe models for their pupils and, therefore, the desired results of 
placmg the pupils under the personal guidance of the teachers will only bo obtained 
ff the right sort of teachers be available. 

(h) Teachers .should have access to well-appointed libraries and laboratories, but 
as indiscriminate reading and frivolous pursuits only burden the juvenile mind 
and rob it of its freshness and acumen teachers should take upon themselves 
• the responsibility of selecting particular books which may be read ivith advantage 
by a particular student or students. 

<c) Yes ; there should bo some degree of freedom in the method, but not in the subjects 
of teaching and study. Students should be protected from imbibing the fads 
and dogmas of particular individuals w’ho may happen to be teachers. 

(</) Teachers who have shown their aptitude for research and promise to profit by 
such works should have sufficient leisure and opportunity to pursue independ- 
ent investigation in their own subjects. 


Pal, TheHon’ble Eai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 

(fl), (b), (c), and (rf) I fully agree with the ideal of a university set forth. 

The above ideal is not, however, realisable under the present conditions in Bengal. 

Firstlj', because teachers of the requisite calibre arc often wanting. 

Secondly, because suitable laboratories and libraries cannot bo provided at many 
colleges for want of funds. 

Thirdly, because the whole system of teaching and of study is dominated entirely 
by examinations. 

Lastlj*, because the teachers are usually underpaid and overworked, and they 
have hardly any leisure for independent study or research. Moreover, there is 
wanting that close and free association of teachers with students which is essential for 
any satisfactory system of university training. 


Pabanjpye, The Hon’ble Mr. E. P. 

(o) It is only the post-graduate students that require to be placed imdcr the guid- 
ance of teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised eminence in their subjects. 

. Ordinary undergraduates can do with persons of a somewhat lower calibre though 
they should have opportunities of seeing and hearing first-rate men. 

(7 ) Teachers and students should have access to good libraries and laboratories and 
there should bo a good deal of personal contact between them,' as in seminars 
for advanced students and tutorial assistance in the case of junior students. 

(c) There should ho some degree of freedom of teaching and study, but this applies 
mainly to the advanced students. Such freedom in the case of junior students 
— is likely to degenerate into a quest for soft options and an easy institution. It 
cannot be forgotten that a large number of junior students in every country studies 
with a purpose, c.g., of getting a degree to qualify for some service, etc., and India 
is not different in this respect. 
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PAnANJrvK, The Hon’ble Mr. B. P. — could, — Peoples’ Association, Khulna— BAinjr» 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdub— BA srAN, C. V. 


(J) Teachers of first-rate ability should have opportunities of pursuing their own in- 
vestigations but this should not be done at the expense of their main work of 
guiding and inspiring the advanced students, who should be allowed to 
collaborate with them in their investigations. 

The financial resources at the disposal of any University in India willj-not probably 
bo enough to supplj' a sufficient number of such &st-iato men ; but a good deal niotc can 
certainly be done than at present. Some of the younger men in India of good promise 
should be encouraged to work in connection with the Universibj' or its colleges to advance 
their subjects by the grant of fellowships and lectureships. 


Peoples’ Association, Khulna. 

We entirely agree that an ideal university should satisfy the conditions referred 
to in this question. 

We do not consider that the ideal is either attained, or wholly attainable, under 
the existing system in Bengal. _ 

(i) Owing to the want of sufiiaient State help and -private endowments the pay 

and emoltunents of teachers cannot be made sufficiently attractive to 
secure the services of men of first-rate abilities. ' 

(ii) The economic difficulties of the people render the bulk of the students, 

who are of moderate means, unable to reside in hostels attached to col-' 
lege^ and schocls or in a residential university. 

(iii) Financial difficulties stand in the way of estoblisbing and maintaining the 

requisite number of well-appointed libraries and laboratories. 

(iv) Want of an ideal staff and economic difficulties make it undesirable to permit 

freedom of teaching and study. 

We desire to make it clear that it is far &om our intention to suggest a lovrering 
of the ideal. What we want is that the State should come forward to help the Unij 
versity more liberally and that, with this help, the University should gradually proceed 
in the realisation of the ideal. 


Pahim, The Hon’ble 3Ir. Justice Abuub. 

(a) Yes, 

(b) Yes. 

Yes ; where la) is satisfied. ' , 

(d) Yes ; it teachers arc as described in (o), and also it should vary with the subject. 
Theaboveideal is not attained, nor is fully attainable, under the existing system in- 
Bengal for the reasons above given. The Caloutta Univeraty. as I have already indi- 
oated, cannot fairly be blamed for non-attainment of the ideal, for it has never had the 
means and the authority for the purpose. , 


Raman, C, V. 

In my opinion, it is a mistake to suppose l/hat first-rate ability (as ordinarily 
nnaerstood) and recognised standing are all the qualities necessary for a successful 
university teacher. Even of greater importance are other quaUties, such as n 
of real sympathy towards • students, and a desire to do the best 
lOfT them, auu^ a genuine enthusiasm and spirit of 'service and devotion, such 
as one can ordinarily feel only towards one’s own country. There are instances in 
India of men of undeniable ability and scientifio standing who have failed to produce 
perm^ent results^ for want of one or other of these qualities. I would cite* the 
foUovring cases to illustrate my meaning; and, in doing so, I wish to make it clear 
that I do not intend any personal attack on these gentlemen, with whom I am 
personally acquainted and for whom I have real regard. Dr. W. H. Young was 
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UnriliJirf I'ri'U'f-'or of Jliftlior ?<fathomnlio>v in tin* f'nJriitti I'nivor-ity for fronie yoir**, 
Hi« in Intlin \rft> only n f<’w monthn In rftch year ntul, liii* c<»ntn>ptif>n 

vil!i f'alptiJt'i «t5flonl*f»’»l!y fin'd n ninmfiifiry Iu*.trr mt tin* Univfrf-ily, lii<i influonrf 
do"f not nrtjM'nr io Jinvi' niat/rinli-n'd in nn incrf'awd output of ro'Oftrdi, Dr. M. \V. 
Travorf-, v.ho llic Djr»cV*r of tljo Tntn IiKtituto for rom*' yran, tvnd S'Oh'^fjurntly 
hi*, oiftnr-'th.n nilh it, if aJiotli''r in'tm<'<’. A more i.tril:itir itr.t'mc*' rtill, i» 
pf'rhtip. thrtt of till' prt'onl Dirortor »'f (hi* In'titiih*. Sir Alfred Botimo, who nut. of hi*’ 
o«»» fnooth fl'luutt-'d that, nffor hriri}; «ojn<' lifiio in Ifidin, h** pri'fi'rrcd odminii-tmtivo 
worir to foioulifie n’l'aroli, Aflor fiimtinr aurh i tninplfi it lu nirno t ‘•uporfluour* f<f 
roi’ lunt tin* ni'uiui r in vhi>'h uii'U of rolativid;. ifirif.’jiifioant nhility fiUiui* hijthU.piid 
po t*. in th«' ’* Indian ” rduo'.tinml Sorvir ^ havp foih d to inal:« an iinprr*. .jon in Itidinn 
nnivor=ity work nml n*'ithfr nrri' d on ro'-i'-noh on tlu'ir nv ti nor «tt«*ni{it< il to • limuhit*' 
nud (h'rolop tho laUnt: of jo’in;; fiiflinn>.. Wo havo non* In tin* ('alruttT I'nivor‘‘ity 
rchoihi of ri >-1 arrh in n mirnh'T of cuhj'Tt' nnd find that, in i'V^ry rir,', fho I''adi'r ha'> 
hi'i'ii 051 Tndi.'-.n; '< faot (hat •kouIiI to indioalo tint •''ientiftf* nhiliti; {ilfiun mi"/:*, 

h.' in. !Ti otu'd, and that th.' ijintitif' In mo nm indi'-pi'u-ihlo. 


Kay. Dr. IlimiAN rn\Ni>nx. 

(n) 1 romidf-r tint »t'idi-nt« •■hoiild l»('jdu«-«l imdor lli*- }i*’r''ma| ptiidinro of toiohort 

of (it-t-r.ilo nhilitj ; i.iit t1u>. n «inh i«i ih!o in tlior.a**' of <>tiid'Uf-' xtlio art 
ifudainr in tho hirlur rl »■•'< . 

(h) Th'-ro ‘liotild ho a inn-unn, hl«)i,»lory, and hhriry nrrr ihl<* (•> 

toacluT' and '(tidont. nhf.o in tv»*r>* uniaorita rr-ntro. 

(f) VVItilo tho • tnd< nt i' jmr nitu* a ronr-o of •.(ndy whi' h i- to form tho l.a-i" for fntnri 
noth < 1*1 i.jK' 'tali’ <*t litt'” tho d«-?oo of ftt'''(fotn in toirhiii;' and ‘ttidy fhnnM 
hoof o hiniloil ilnr.ofor. t*j» to tho int* rnmliato ’•la;"’ •' fohmi; .atid '>tudy 
• ho'ild f’O on f.iifiy attll.difiniai f'llo.. In n i mvt r-ily lil.o Ca}. nij.a, » • , 

athiili iijrilr'd' toHii'i i in difforon! ilitth!', a rofi.ain iloori**’ of tn.iforitiity of 
(t-itiditd of Nttida i- ilo ir.itilr’ .at lhs« 'faoo. Wh< !i th*' t>id< n* i'< ’.ttKlyinj; for 
tho B..f. honnnr . or for th' M.A. ntnr-f'. «hi u hi' iJiidio ar.< of r.n intott'ia*'. 
r.ath'r than an r\t<n*.ivo. rharA't'r. a r** d' d of fni-'fotn >h’>nM in. n}lo'.M“I 
to hit.) in till- choii o fif hrKi!.*- amt t*athir ; tho fnn<ti«»n of toa.'hor 
atonJil, at this *5 n’l-, Im’ liniit'd to indio ittiit* iho Jmo. rif >.l'idy to h>* followi-d 
hy him. Ihit <v«n at thi'’ 't tro *»f r|>ia'i.ah' itio/t tho *tudf nt • hoiiM noj ho 
sijlo;t»'*l to Tf main in n jjororc ; horhonid hopi'.i n iijijrfirlnmto • of lironh'nin'.; hi 
htion hali’i’, hy 4att^ndin}.' I<-*'ftJto' «in c<vnnto •nhji'Ol.. 

(dj All I'-ioh/r. hhoiiM li.tvo "iln*-i»rit loi-nn- to doaidnp thfir or;*.:tn.al id< i- in thoir 
ro-j.i.H'tivo •iihjc;t ''0 that thi'V at ill In* ahh* to pro.'ttt thoni to iifnd'ttt' its 
tho mo t n"imil.ahh' form. If tlm t<-»ohi-r w-ttit-. to ptinno oriKinal rv oMrlt 
noth ho •■honid not he hnoionnl witli more t«-si hint; woth thati the dohvery of 
n foiv ha ttirt” ,a jfir «in Ih" partunl ir ‘nhjn’t h'* i' atorhiii}; tt|H>!t. 

Tho fil/ovo vi<w invoUo an itloal nhich ia not .'itt.iini’'l in Ihnf.d to.dty exot-pt itt n 
vrry h'mi(/al mt'o, ami it i'. not ntlaitfihla iuid«T llio oAii-iiiti’ 'y-t*'nt t*» .any ffr.tt rxtont. 

Dof/im-o : — 

(o) wo have not til UoiismI n •-tinicic ntly l.trt’o niimlwr of toarhor . '.vho nn* tr.tiiif'l 

to rive efleet to the ideal in it > eiitfroty ; itnd 
(h) the fjtie lion of fitmnoe ^t,'trld*• in the avny. Tltr rnivon.-ify or flu* fi)!h;;i'. e.annot 
eontrtd Miffirienf fund-' to employ permanently the h-w tt toh*r< :iv,iil.tld<* or t<» 
hrinp them from other toiintrie.. 


Kay, .Tooi:.«! CifANiutv. 

(a), (h), (r) and <«/) Ve., 

The ideal ia not nttainral nt pre-enl, nml i« mit nttain.ahlo unle..’. (he pre-ntit •ij'.tc'n 
ho roufidcrnhly lumlifirtl in nccordnnre with tho hical. 
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QUESTION 2. 


Rav, Maharaja Ksiiaunish Cha>’dba, Raliadur — ^Bav, ^Unmathanath. 


Rat, Maharaja Kshaunish CJhandba, Bahadur. 

(o), (6), (c) and (d) Yea. 

Under the present financial and economic conditions of Bengol-it is not possible tbat 
the ideal can be fully attained either under the existing system of education, or under 
any other system, unless a very vast sum of money be forthcoming for the necessary re- 
organisation of the system. An attempt to introduce European systems of centralised 
residential colleges in Bengal is bound to be a failure on account of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ment of most of the inhabitants of Bengal. The cost of education in such colleges 'will 
be almost prohibitive to most parents and guardians. Only a few well-to-do men will 
be in a position to afiord it. But, though the ideal is almost unattainable, something may 
be done by raising the status and equipment of the emsting colleges for the betterment 
of education in Bengal, which in progre.saive stages and in more favourable economic condi- 
tions may approach the ideal. 


Rat, Manmathanath. 

(a), (i), (c) and (d). Yes ; the standard Indicated is the true function of a university. 

^ The ideal is attainable, but has not yet been attained in Bengal, although it must bo 
said that the University has made steady reform on these lines since the Aet of 1904 
under the guidance of Sir Asutosh Muhhoijeo. 

In order that the ideal may be fully realised^: — j 

(i) Steps^should be taken to create more sominors and other centres of work, including 

labora'tones and libraries where the teacher can meet his pupils and organise 
personal tuition and advanced study and the students can learn the methods 
of original work under the eye of his master with the necessary books and 
documents around him. In this connection, it may bo noticed that stimulus 
IS sometimes of greater importance than formal lectures. We should also 
have a larger number of superior 'teachers. 

(ii) Steps should be taken 'to put the different libraries and the laboratories into order, 
... to increase their resources, and to connect them with one another. 

Ini) Teaches in the higher courses should have the liberty to choose their own 
. courts (rf l^eotiues under the authority of a central board in the University, 
t v; feteps^emd be t^en for the appointment of a large number of superior teachers 
^ so that they might, to a large extent^ be set free for investigation and research. 

“^^ai^ced study andresoarohby the owardofa 
larger number of fellowships, scholarships, prizes^ and rewards. 

in a”’ ^ standard has been, to some extent, attained 

aJid wehaveTnuinb® of 

-si; P. 0. Rayrand Ifc a ^ 

is the”oiromMtMoo which has to be considered in this oonneoiaon 

Educational Service becauae of graduates have not been secured for the 

the Provincial Service and fhn elsewhere. The slow promotion in 

reoruited in EngloTi^^ the ProvSn^S%°* draarcation between the ^dian Service, 
responding diSerence’ in mteUenfnmi reormted in India, without any cor- 

the^astfttraStoourbeSS^^^ have made the Educational Be^rvice 

of superior teachers of fiiBt-rate^ahilff^*onA^t°^^°^ ® larger number 

S'eSf"’ --a “eSffbj'ttrs 
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Bat, Sir P. C. — Bay, Baja Pkamada Nath — Ray, Sakat Chandra — Ray, Satis 
Chandra— Reyazdddin, Syed, Quazi, 


Hay, Sir P. C. 

(n)i (^')i (c) and (d) Yes. 

The question is not cssy to answer. In certain branches we have teachers like Dr. 
B. N. Seal, Jadu Nath Snrfcar, and Professor Bhondarknr who may hold their own 
ngninst any men brought - out from Europe. It is, however, very difhcult to get 
men of fiiBb-rato ability from Europe. It is not only a question of pay, but men 
cf real ominenoe cannot bo induced to leave the atmosphere of culture in their own 
countries or bo out of touch wth the world of progress. The experiment has 
been tried in tho University of Calcutta of importing eminent specialists from Europe, 
but I am afraid the result has not been commensurate with tho amount of money spent. 
A teacher, to inspire his pupils, must not live detached and isolated from their society, 
but must live, and move, and have his being among them. 


Ray, Raja Pramada Nath. 

(a), (b) and (c) Yes. 

<d) Teachers should have suffieient leisure to be oblo to pursue independent in- 
vestigation in their own subjects. Under the existmg system in Bengal, 
however, this ideal is not attainable for want of men and money. 


Ray, Saeat Chandra. 

(a) Yes. 

Yes* 

le) The question is not quite intelligible to mo. If by freedom is meant “ fr^dom 
from the syllabus ” my answer is ‘ no ’ ; if it moans “ in addition to ^Uabus 
then my answer is ‘ yes 

(d) Yos ; provided the opportunity is properly utilised. 

Tho ideal is not aUained, or attainable, in tho existing system in Bengal because tho 
number of university students is gradually increasing while tho number of colleges and 
teachers of ability is comparatively small. Purther, there are no good libraries and 
iaboratorics and the system of messing and bousing is dciectivo. 


Ray, Satis Chandra. 

<„), {h), [c) and (d) To the four criteria of the best tyjo of a university I 

' fifth of importance that the life and activities of tho Dmvcrsity should be i^^^ified 
with the life and activities of the State. Teachers and students must alike 
be inspired by a common feeling that they arc working for setvico to, and the 
advancement of the State." In a separate note I have 
of the question ; and whilo possessing faith in tho soundness of tho (Htistmg ^ste , 
when fully developed, I anfof opinion that its success ^5^ 

degree in which those that participate in university work ^“1 that they arc m 
integral part of the Slate. The ideal js, therefore, attamablcto tho extent to 
which teachers and students are inspired by this feeling. 


Eeyazdddin, Syed, Quazi. 


(al.{bl.{cl andldl To my mind these should bo the functions of ”■ 

I hoW teat the standard indicated cannot fairly ho apphed before tho Umvotsity i 
a residential one. 
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QUESTION 2. 


RiciiAnDsoN, TitoJiAS H. — ^Ririnn*. The Hoii’ble Jfr. J. A. 


Kiohardsok, Thomas H. 

(fl). (6) (c) (ind {'/) T consitlpr much more important thnn any . of tl>c*-o points that 
the students should bo varied enough to knock cneh otlier into shnpo and to 
evolve gradunliy for tljomsplves a healthy university tradition. 

(a) Yes; as far as praeticabl'', in the case of advanced and profe?sional (-tudents, for 
the ordinary pass teaching width Is more important thnn deptli. 

1 do not consider that the ideal can bo attained u’ith the present system of isolated 
oollcgcs and outside examining authority. 


Riohet, The Hon’blo Mr. J. A. 

{“) ^)» (c) and (d) The suggested definition of n university’s functions is too narrow 
and, at the same time, too nmbttioas. It Is too narrow in thot it omits all reference 
to thosooial and cultural effects of residence at n university. To many, indeed 
to the majority of students at older universities such ns Oxford or Cam* 
bridgCi it is these features of univ'crelty life that are of special value. In tho 
present condition of Indian society they arc of porticjdnr im])ortnnco in Indian 
universities. 

It is too ambitious in that the ideal which it is suggested tliat a university should 
realise is one that 1ms never boon attained at any European university. 

To take the points in order : — 

(o) Eor the great majority of students who arc only aiming at a pnw degree it 
would bo 0 sheer waste of the intellectual resources of the University to 
demand close personal attention by teachers of nrst>ratc ability. It would 
be like using o razor to sharpen n pencil. 

The personal guidance of teachers of first-rate ability is certainly needed for the 
students of ability, who are rending for * honours ’ or a master’s degree ; but 
for the rank and file syrapatliy and teaching power arc inoro important regui- 
sitos in the staff than intellectual ominence. 

{b) Certainly. 

(c) In the latter half of a student’s career— certainly. But tho transition from 

the strict courses and time-table of the school to the freer educational life of 
the University should not be too abrupt. 

I venture to think that much is lost at Oxford (to take one oxatnple) by tho 
complete relaxation of control over tho newly joined student. The rc%'ulsion 
the strict discipline of tho school is opt to lend to the formation of 
irregular habits of study. If their work for the first year wore more strictly 
• supervised, and regular attendance at lectures more uniformlj' enforced, 
Btudente would, without feeling any undue restraint, fall into more system- 
atjc habits both of work and play than under the present system. For this 
reason I w'ould dtspreoatc any slackening of control over tho Indian Student 
until he has passed the intermediate examination. This is the more neces- 
sary as ho is usually much younger than tho English freshman. 

The senior student should have learnt during his first two years at college 

now to work for iumsclf ; and guidance might then bo substituted for 
governance. 

(d) sonior prefessors, f.e., those wlio have the teaching and guidanco of 

the advanced students— most certainly. 

' a fair ? a «?ivcrsitics. But neither do I think that even 

in Bengal because^;— ottained, or attainable, under the existing system 

to students who need it is impossible 


> 
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QUESTION 2. 


Roy, Hiea Lal- confi.— Roy, Munikdeaitath— Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sbikath, 
■ Bahadur— Roy, The Hon’ble BaBu Stjeendra Nath— Rttdba, S. K. 

- - i* 


as long as the colleges are to sappofh themselves only on the fees paid by 
students, as is the case at present. “ Self-supporting educational institutions ’* 
are tilings unheard of in any other civilised country. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes; but in Bengal teachers in eolleges teaching up to B.A. and B.Sc. 

standards are overworked ; they are neither allowed leisure nor laboratory faci- 
lities to carry on original work. The reason for this state of affairs has been 
stated above in section (6) of this question. At the same time I would like tO'* 
point out that teachers in the post-graduate department of tlie University 
enjoy too much leisure. Some of thar time and energy should be devoted to 
the undergraduates. From the educational point of view the present method 
of segregation is unsound. 


Boy, Munindranath. 

(a), (b), (c) and (<?) University educa,tion at its best implies the existence of the four 
conditions stated. 

They have not been realised in Bengal : — - , 

(a) It has not been possible to place the student under the personal guidance of 
teachers of first-rate ability in many cases mainly for want qf funds. And 
also because teaching' as a profession has not been very attractive to many 
who have chosen it. Study, thus, wants attraction. 

(c) A larger degree of freedom of training is necessary to make education useful, 
and that has not been exercisedr v 

{d) Senior teachers and really capable men should find opportunities and time for 
independent work which is rarely now the case. Othenrise, the quality of 
study or work will not improve. 


Boy, The Hon’ble Bai Sbinats, Bahadur. 

(а) Personal guidance is not necessarily required ;. but first-rate 'ability and recog- 

nised standing in their subjects are required. There being no good prospects 
distinguished scholars seldom enter the Education Department. 

(б) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Yes; but teachers should be rewarded by promotion or otherwise when they 

attain distinction in the field of investigation. 


Boy, The Hon’ble Babu Subbndba Nath. 

( 0 ). (b). (c)nnd (dl Yes. 

The ideal as to the functions of a university is not attainable under the existing system 
I Bengal. The reason why it cannot fairly be applied is that very few proper and well- ' 
ualifi^ men are in charge of univertity education in the Pre.’ddenoy, whether in colleges 
laintained by Government or in private colleges. 


Budua, S. K. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) The answer is ‘ Yes’. 

have bem out of touch with the developments of education in Bengal since 1886 
Id so cannot give any definite answer to the second part of the question. 

(a), and (d). It seems to me that these are mainly questions involving large finance, 
o o y are many more teachers wanted, but the best men, and ,they cannot 
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Eudba, S. K. — conld. — Saha, Meohnad — SA pnir, Tlie Hon’bJe Dr. Tej BAHADira. 


bo Jmd ivitliout adequate e.^penditare.' Similarly, ior independent investigations 
and well-appointed libraries and laboratories adequate money provision is needed. 
Expenditure on a largo scale is only possible at w'ell-chosen centres or at one or 
tuo centres to begin with, and for Bengal there can be no better place than 
Calcutta. Tlio burden on the Calcutta colleges for higlier training would tbus 
be lightened. 

(c) Involves questoiis bearing on the relation of the University to affiliated colleges, 
their status and cflicienoy, which I will briefly deal with next. 


Saha, RIeghnad. 

(а) Certainly ; in the case of post-graduate students and research students. In the- 

case of undergraduate students I would not insist so much on the teacher 
being a man of first-rate ability in his subject. One having an intimate knowledge 
of his subject and with powers of lucid exposition may do. But teachers of 
post-graduate classes must bo selected from those who have done some original 
work in their subject, and who take an active interest in the progress of their 
subject. 

(б) Certainly ; anil, I may add, to well-organised seminaries and learned societies 

also. 

(c) Yes. 

(f/) Yes* 

speaking of post-graduate studies it can be said confidently that this ideal was not 
attained, as far ns teaching was concerned, under the old system. Then students were 
required to keep abreast of tlm most rcoout progresses in their subjects, while the system 
of UaohiuR was simply a contbiuntiou of the undergraduate sj’stem ; i.e., there were only 
two or three professors (iu oaoli of the institutions which held a licence for teaching 
nost-cradunto olnoscs in specified subjects) for all the diverse branches of o particular 
Bubicct The writer remembers that when bo was a post-graduate student in mi.xed 
mathematics so many different subjects ns astronomy, elasticity, statics, dynamics, 
Uvdrodynamio.s and hydrostatics wore taught by a single professor. Tho whole physios 
course was taught by two professors. In other subjects also the situation iras not better. 

Wo mav contrast with tbis slate of affairs tho system followed in tho German univers- 
ities In the University of Berlin, tho greatest of tho German centres of leammg, they 
Imvo ns many as 23 professors and Icoturors for teaching the physics course alone. 
Sat Gio dircotors of oducation in Germany do not approliend any babel of knowledge 
frS t is muUiplicity of instructors is clear from the fact that this number is contmu- 
1 ? Fvnn Breslau, ouo of tlio smallest of Gorman uuivoraities, has got 

in nM'sics^ SiraUar talcs can bo told in the case of other subjects also, 
eight instru^ora in phj i ^ ^ ^ be o peer of tho great sister-universities 

■ » !?fl^-een;nVretorms wliich have been offeotecl by the recent post-graduate 
of tho West the awcopmg reforms u men 1 parocllins out every subject among a 

scheino ‘>7° coktrS of study to a board of teachers on the 

number of experts, n,nd tTanslcrnug ^ ^ direction. The 

snbjcot the University has the uW and, if fuUy 

pnuciplo “s to tlio aUaiuinent of tho ideal as defiuod here. The practiea 

worked out, should lead us rot ^^jneo, the dearth of well-equipped libraries and 

removing these wants. _ 

Sapeu, Tlie Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur. 

rvinfjiefc between students and teachers, and 

(a) Yes; thoro is ^^‘Vthat it would b^to the good of the students if they arc placed 

their subjects. 
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QUESTION 3 . 


j 

Sawiu, T)ic Hon’Wc Dr. Tia Bauadob— cohM.— XA) tKAJi,“AKsiiAyj:i'.MAn. 


(i) Yes. 

• (rj Yes; I think, however, that it is impowiUc to rcctirc n Intge deirrcc of freedom 
of tcftching nml study unless the existing system of prescribing tcxt-hoolcs is 
nbandoned. In my opinion, ojjly the flyUnbua slionhl be prescribed nnd books 
sliould be suggested nml students must be definitely given to understand that the 
utmost possible liberty would bo reserved to the examiner in sclcoting any one of 
the well-known text-books on any particular subject for the puqkoscs of examin- 
ation. Tlio evil of tlw ytesent aystem is that in a vast majority of eases students 
(oiifino themselves only to the books that arc prescribed nnd very often the 
teachers, too, do not care to go beyondUhem with tlic necessary consetiucnce that 
the outlook of both t enchera and students is very limited. In accepting the sugges- 
tion I have made above one will have to depend upon the good scn°c of examiners 
in avoiding obscure or extraordinarily diHicuU books for the purpose of examin- 
ation. 

<(d) Yes j subject, hoivcvcr, to tin's important condition that the juirsuit of imlcpciid- 
ent investigation does not engross the whole or the bulk of the time of tea- 
chers. I nm very anxious that -st the present stage of education in India there 
should bo more of personal contact lielwccn teachers nnd students and, wliilo I 
fully appreciate the demand that teachers should have fiiffieicnt leisure to 
he able to pureuo investigation in depcmlcntly in their own stibjccts, I nm afraid 
that too much pursuit of independent investigation nnd rcscjireh may lead to 
the distanco between the teachers and the taiiglit being widcncti, iiBtcnd of Wing 
abridged. 

As regards llie last part of the quc-stion I nm unable to say nnything with regard" 
■to Bengal. ' - 


Bahkar, Akshatuumah. 

I consider that university training at Us btet involves;— 

(a) That the student be placed under the personal guidonco of teachers of first- 
rate ability and of recognised standing in Ihcit eubjetUs. 

This ideal is not attained. The number of such men are few, I fear, in all countries, 
and cspeoiolly so in this. The system of education, the enviroument, the opportunities 
ore not in favour of the creation of such men in Inrco numbers. The cncouragctncut 
and the appreciation (emolument and sociol status) nro also not favourable. Even 
me Government scrnocs in the Education Department do not attract the best graduates. 

executive, tba finoncial, and the judicial services nro much more attractive. The 
social status of a professor is much inferior to that of n pleader, munsiff, donulv 
magistrate, or even a deputy superintendent of police not only in the estimation of 
tne general mass, but also of the educated tea’ and of the administrators of the country- 

in tUo woy of turning out a large number of 

men of first-rate ability and iimognised merit as teachers. ” . “ 

a a thirst for knou-Iedgo and n sustained habit of study, but only 

Hbe Bociity general Mithernro^M^v fi coma in contact with, and 

more-cconomically. AU ^ucKffiS SreTby 

01 itinerant professorships should be created Tliev shnul,'' Ko ^i system 

-subjects in SlI centres 'of education, sSd 
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SabsaBi AKSHAYKUMAtt — coiild . — Sabkak, Bejoy Kusiab — Sahkab, GoPAIi Chandba — 
Sarkar, Kaltpada — Sarsia, Tho Hon’bloBiOO Bahadur B. N. 


minimum number of lectures — tho coaching work being loft to tho present college stafi 
who will he benefited by tho guidance of these first-rato men. 

(&) Teachers and studonls do not at present get access to well-appointed libraries 
in many of tho colleges. But this ideal is easily attainable by increasinj' 
the oxponditoe of money. 

(c) The freedom of both teaching and study is very limited under the present 

system. The books are proscribed by the University and the examinations 
are hold in such a way that tho best distinction is secured more easily by 
mastering those books than by possessing greater knowledge in the subject. 

Tho curriculum and the syllabus should bo prescribed by the University in the 
interest of an efTioicnt and hormonious standard of knowledge. But the teacher should 
Jisvo complete freedom in recommending and using the books in his classes. 

(d) Tho teacher should have sufficient leisure. This is not attained at present 

in most of tho colleges. His leoturo work should, on no account, exceed 
seven hours a week. Ho may be given some coaching work also, Tho Uni- 
versity at present lays much stress on specialisation, but more is necessary. 
One who is in charge of leoturo work should not only be freed from the 
burden of more than one subject, but also from delivering lectures on too 
many branches of the same subject. 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

(i)» (®) ttud (d) Yes ; those arc tho ideal conditions. 

They arc not attained under tho existing system in Bengal. 

(b), (c), and (d) arc attainable, but not (a) under any system. Bengal should not try 
' to attain this perfect ideal bccauso of tho limited educational funds at her 
disposal and tho more pressing demand on those funds for other eduoational 
purposes. Some of tho best Indian brains may, boworer, bo ^awn to the 
service by proper and sympatliotio considerotion. To enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of those men tbero ought to bo greotor opportumties lor 

freedom of work and advanoomont in life consistent with intrinsic merit and 

Folf-rcspcct. 


S.tRKAR, GoFAL CuANDUA. 


(a), (b). (c) nnd (d) Yes. 

Tbo ideal is not attained , and is 
,T have given my reasons in answer 


not attainable, under the present system in Bengal, 
to question 1. 


SARKAtt, KaLIPADA. 


.colleges. The chief obstacle lies in want of funds. 

Sar.us, I’be Ildn’blo Eao Bahadur B. N. 

part of the question. 

VOL. Vllt 
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QUESTION 2. 


Sastiu, KoKiLES\r/n, Viclynmlna— S asthi, Rni Ha.7j:spiia Cimndha, JJnlmdnr— S atiee, 
ABDUttiAn Abb — Seat., Dr, l^ltAJ^^'PISA^'ATtl. 


SABTni, Kokileswar, Vidyaratna. 

(a}i {i), (e) and (<l) Yos. 

The ideal siiggcatcd in iljis quuiioii is not niinincd under the csisting Bi'atcm ; but 
it is attainable if it bo made to follow what was once current in India and may etill be- 
found in the lo? systems. 

In tlio teJjf of Bengal Hindu .sludontfl conic from different parts of (lie country for 
education in different subjeota and entirely lose themselves in the domeslio and 
familjr life of the Oiiyii, Tlio moral and spiritual influences iinpre.'i!) ihcntsclvcs upon 
the minds of the disciples which they imbibo along with llio general culture thev receive 
and, when they go back lo their fnrailj', these influences do not die, but find opportunities 
for giving a healthy tone to iheir own lives and environment. 


Sastri, Rat Rajenbra Chandra, Bnliadux. 

I®}i (^)i W and (d) J am in full agreement with the conditions of university (raininr* 
as laid down. 

As BUoh conditions arc not obtainable, or only yartially obtainable, under existing; 
arrangement' nniversity training in Bo.igaI necorsarily falls far sliorl of the ideal. » 


Sayied, ABDUI.I.AH Abu, 
fa) See ray observations in nnsirer fo quoihn 1. 

[1) Tenebors and students sbonicl have free nccc's to libraries. The libraries ol 
tlw colleges should bo co-ordinated, and free use should bo ollowcd to all teachers: 
\ within the University. 

(c) Yes s a largo degree of freedom of teaching and of study is nccc.ssnn*. Tho exiting 
sjstem of rigid oxanunations carried on under jn.sfraof ions contained in ampter 
ol Calcutta University Regulations is much to tho dotri- 
CoL™ nvnnnf”! ‘cnohing of o tuifccL Ycry littlo latitude i.s given to 
to S *•' post-graduate courses for introducing student.' 

pntfinainQm ' ^i* utteiiipt On Ills part docs not produce engernoss or 

distinet studies is unprofitable for examination purposes. A 

pSors orZT' “ r'’"* rc.sprcla„dl wouldsugU that all 

if.™” "■“*'*•* University or, at len't one from 

mav^innlnfi' forming a separate ‘'guild,” which 

and should annually dSi 
IKoyear lordb^ modernto questions 

aliens to leaving the conduct of examiu- 

inro-stigation and research 

doubt if pronTrtefliZ t instruolion " is desirable. But I 

mofussil.** ^ ^ different centres, certainly not in the 
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import foreign culture, but you must acclimatise it. Western culture will 
remain an exotic until it is engrafted on the indigenous stock. And this 
work of nationalising the new science, of socialising it if you please, cannot 
bo accomplished except by those who are children of the society concerned. 
It is for this reason that no people can educate another as a sort of stand- 
ing or permanent anungement. But this is not all. A teacher of the 
humanities to our Indian youth must possess a familiar intimacy with the 
Eastern tradition, but how many of our teachers fresh from foreign univers- 
ities possess this familiarity at the outset, or have the chance of acquiring 
a sympathetic and respectful understanding of the soul of the people in the 
end ? And uithout respect for the soul of one’s pupil how can one arrogate 
to oneself the position of a teacher ? And yet it is not the young Britisher’s 
fault if ho is found lacking in this imaginative S3rmpathy with the temper- 
ament of a non-martial oriental people like the Bengalis, quick-witted, subtle, 
emotionally high-strung, and not without some feminine traits. 

The fact is that the inspiring contact between mind end mind, the influx from 
soul to soul, can take place only when the souls are en mpporl, but — and it is 
a sad confession to make— this is rarely the case as between the young Indian 
and his European teacher. For ono thing, the difficulty of language is much 
greater than is ordinarily supposed. It is not that with better instruction 
in English our Indian student could not converse fluently on practical topics, 
hut oven the Wghly educated Indian is not very frequently capable of expres- 
sing in free English conversation his finer and better mind, his higher reason, 
his dolioato imaginings and subtler instincts, the responses and reaotioM of 
the soul, and without sqoh deeper intercourse there cannot he inspiring 
teacliing : thought kindlihg thought and motion generating motion. 

(li] The qualifications of tho teacher for the particular description of work must be 
kept in view, A certain amount of drill in tho classics (with some school 
teaching throum into tho bargain) does not ipso faclo qualify a man for a chair 
of onglish litcraturo in an Indian college : tho six hundred years and more of 
that litcraturo do not como by mow birthright to the Britisher on either sfds 
of the Tweed unless ho is specially trained in the new methods and ideals 
of English scholarship whioh will presently form as great a tradition as ths 
classical (or tho patristic). . A curious commentary on the state of things hero 
is tho fact that English teaching in recent years gradually drifted in large 
measure into tho hands of Indian graduates, ovcu in Government colleges like 
the Presidency College and the Bacoa College ; though latterly ono or two 
Englishmen from tho medteval and modern languages schools have been 
imported — a quite inadequate provision. Again, without any first-hand and 
intimate knowledge of cither Ranskrit, Persian, or Bengali literature the teacher 
of English litcraturo in our colleges w’ould fail to view his subject from tho 
standpoints of comparative literature and comparatii'o art. and betake hiwsell, 
in much larger mca.surc than he Avould otherwise dream of, to the task of 
grinding out ft wordy pulp of pftrftpbrasca, which is a direct incitement to 
the cram which he despises. As with English literature, so with the philo- 
logy of the English tongue, which, without illustrations from tho phonetics 
morphology, syntax, and history of the student’s vernacular (or at least his 
clas.rical language) must bo a dismal study. The teaching of tho sociological 
sciences (including economics) is, or was till recently, ia a still worse 
prodionmont. Tho young professor from abroad is usually great on trusts, 
combines, and cartels, but itiuocent of tho organisation of village iudustries 
or rural credit, of tho Indian standard of consumption, or tho Indian scale of 

wants and social values. „ -t. v 

But, as a set-off against these disadvantages, tho graduate from a British uni- 
versity has certain main advantages in tho teaclnng o't English literature and 
English history : a more correct and intimate sense of tho Greek and latia 
elements in English literature, and a living and faithful reflection of tho form 
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and impress of tho English genius and English institutions ; and if ho should 
add to these a systematio training in English liloratiuo, a -vrorking know- 
Ictigc of an Indian classical language (or vernacular), and nn understanding 
of the Indian mind and tradition ho vould be tho best of teachers. There 
have been such before as I havo had good reason to knon*, h.aving Scit at tho 
feel of one, a Scotsman, u'ho was, like Lamb’s friend, “ scholar, metaphysi- 
cian, bartl ” — there aro such to-day — and there will bo such to tho end. They, 
are the salt of tho earth. 


Rightly understood, and where tho rital conditions are present, tho perso inl guidance 
of te.'iciicrsi a most valuable element in discipline. But^ horo, in certain colleges, 
till" pcr-onal guidance has been interpreted to mean coaching (or whnt passes by the 
name of the ‘ tutorial ’), ns a substitute, in greater or less measure, for the ‘ lecture. ’ 
f may he p.ardoncd, therefore, if in this connection I discuss this question of tho 
* tutorial ’ as a form of tho teacher’s personal guidance. I quote what I have said 
el-ewhcrc under this' head j tho extract uill give on idea of our deficiencies in this 
rt'^pcel. 


As we paxs from tho lower forms of a school to the upper the character of the tuition 
clinnges ; at the intermediate stage (f.c., in the LA. classes) there is one more dmngc 
and n marlscsl one ; at tho B. A. stage, when university work proper begins, there is a 
change in kind from tuition to tutorial guidance. Even in the intermediate stage tho 
habit of Uarning by tcorh and self-help ought to be encourayed ; and tho habit of mental 
rc jponse to a < onnocted discourse, and the appeal to ideation "and imagination which 
a loeturo makes, should begin. But for tho B. A. student this imagmativo ideation, which 
jiLiccs iura e,i rapport mill tho great ideal %vorId, ought to be tho breath of lus intellectual 
(and personal) Ido. Such an atmosphere he breathes, or ought to breathe, in tho lecture- 
room. (A,/;.-— The seminar with discussion, ns tho lahoratory and training-ground of 
humainsu and other culture, comes later.) Tlio tutor’s duty (ns distinguished from tho 
«■ nrer s) at the B. A. stage is to enable the young mind to learn by actual work and 
|)"r 8 or.ai stud}, to see by personal examination and inspection of work that tins is being 
d-me, and, for this purpose, to give general explanations, directions, and references. 'ITus 
and suiien-jsion, and tliis is attempted in a few colleges.” But in 
!* lutorml (even for B. A. teaching) is another business; it is coaching, 

<'nL-f.n ^'rU large. Isow I honour the Oimmahasaya. I have often 

h-iiinitr*/, ” sublime. But the Gnrumahasaya out of place is no 

«.i r-linni ..I'ti spoon-Iccding, oftc.T With predigested food suited 

fniipv itin f' '"‘PpladtJng (or even supplementing) university lecturing, and then 

nsainst lecturing as a ' mass-method. ’ And then 
viven onpi> batches (be they of five each), 

we'-k. ThLiia hiiiV i '‘‘Iv.* minutes’ coacliing for each student in the 

e 'vtof i m n 'S' Pnttern, nor of the university tvpc, nor 

t SriiJ^thJnTSrlT*^ A- tnitionis what it should 

but thf-rr nre otlipr Pio '"'|th explanation, guidance, and suiwrcision, 

^ Wt say) in which both teacher., and students 

pa'tinic nn-l rch\ftfifin r'- dcccs, ary fad, n pleasant 

I*VaT.o real ‘'•"pty space ! But real tutors 

Ihelcetiwe-rUi with itsgencrois 
nil iraa.-ihative rcooiHc/ •’P^^ and vistas, il.s .symp.ithc(ic resonances 

♦'hhviiis iiw'lL-Ui. ‘ mass-consciousnc'.-s ’ into the 


♦’hhviiis ittili'hl fli,. Miuniinctl inass-eonsciousnc'.-s ’ into 

CAlhl t•^U.ri^^I.;<^V ^wm. drdiAt«l 7 o *011'- (or drawl) of thi 

jtVjX-f Tj j-K-l •” ' ' *** * m}-hipries of Mumho-JunilK*, tho woodci 
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experiment and improvise, to go off on intellectual ventures and explorations is as 
valuable an element as an intimacy of personal relationship between spirit and spirit, 
between teaoher and taught, and, above all, we must be on our guard against mistaking 
this lost to mean a ourateship of souls that happen to I e in statu pupillaris. 

(b) Calcutta is poor in libraries, and what there is of provision in this regard is not 
well-organised or co-ordinated. There ought to ho a system of loans between 
a central university library and the various college libraries, as well as between 
the former and public libraries like tlio Imperial Library, the Asiatic Society’s 
Library and the Sah%a Parishad Library. The rules relating to the use of the 
University Library by senior students sliould bo far more liberal than at present. 
Besides, seminar libraries in special subjects ought to be attached to the seminars 
in the University, "as well as in the colleges. 

TIio college laboratorios are, for the most part, poorly equipped. Whether a central 
university laboratory may eke out their deficiencies under any feasible arrangement 
is a question that may bo referred to the scientific staff of the colleges. So far as the 
plij'sicnl laboratory of the Presidency College is concerned it is believed to contain 
one of the richest and most oxtonaivo collections of apparatus of any similar institution 
in the world ; but excepting Sir Jagadish Bose’s work, I do not know if any coir mensur ate 
1 csults in the advancement of science have been achieved within its walls, or if any school 
of phjrsical rescarth has boon associated with it. Not that our students are wanting in 
capacity ; already the young men on the staff of the University College of Science who 
have been educated in the Presidency College are doing original work of great promise in 
Iho domain of mathematical physics. But the mere multiplication of mechanical aids 
and conveniences, if it outgrows the contriving and directing man-power, is, as has been 
found in certain foundations, a positive hindrance to tliat resourcefulness and mental 
nlerlness’wbioh are the best part of a scientific training. I should think that much more 
ought to be done than is at present attempted in our colleges by way of contriving and 
constructing scientific apparatus with tho aid of local misiris, an inteUigent and capable 
class ; and this is desirable even more in the infcrcsts of real scientific training than of 
rconomj' of effort or expenditure. 

(c) Various schemes con ho imagined: — 

(i) Approved colleges may he allowed to hold their own examinations and grant 

their own diplomas. Wo are for past this stage, or, as others may like to 
put it^ far behind. 

(ii) Colleges or individual teachers may arrange their oun courses, the University 

only' approving them in a general way and extending recognition so far as to 
allow their students to offer themselves for its examinations. Practically, this 
irould bo a sj'stein of external colleges and teachers. W^e have had this 
pattern of an examining university with external colleges, and we have worked 
out of this stage. 

What wo attempt under the ’ cgulations now in force is to lay down courses and 
syllabuses, to enforce certtfin conditions of study and discipline, and, in a general way, 
to standardise teaching and teaching appliances by exorcising our right of aflSliation and 
disaffiliation and carrying out regular and methodical inspection. Thus we have deve- 
loped a system of colleges not yet intcrrnl, nor external in the real sense of the term, 
and as regards the M. A. and M. Sc. teaching wo have gone on to an internal system with 
co-operotivo elements which wo ate seeking to develop on lines of our own. In view of 
the fact that our college teachers in the majority of cases do not sit on tho boards of 
studies tho question of freedom of tenohhig may bo raised as to how far individual 
teachers in tho affiliated colleges should be free to devise courses, and whether the 
teachers of the same or cognate subjects acting jointly as a board should bo given 
a free hand in devising courscs-and framing syliabuBos. As regards tho higher teadiing 
we have attained the latter object, but as regards undergraduate studies there is great 
room for a reform of the constitution (and composition) of our boards of studies and 
faculties, with a view to the full representation of teachers (Bio post-graduate letching 
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staff included). As for the freedom of the individual teacher that must be exercised 
Trithin the limit's of the general sdicmc and organisation ; but no individual who bos 
any individuality has felt hampered, by reason of the existence of these limits, in legi- 
timate self-expression. The practical diiHcultics of the teacher in moulding his con- 
Btruotive programme after liis onm ideal arise from other sources — ^from considerations 
of popularity and unpopularity, tlio need (or the desire) to teacli “ to the gallery, ” 
especially whore the bread-and-butter measure of educational values is too insistent or 
pronounced; but it is no more given to the idealist limn to Iho lover to tread the 
primrose path. 

There is another way in which a college may exercise a free choice, viz., by choosing 
to specialise in some few of the optional courses that may bo adapted to its ovra special 
resources or to the local needs and capabilities. Even more important would be the 
provision of subjects outside the university curriculum, c.g., the local flora or fauna, a 
physiographic, archeological, or economio survey of tho neighbourhood, an Ini’an art 
or culture tradition — above all, comparative literature on an* Indo-European basis. 
The ppcity, if not utter absence, of experimental variations, and tho lack of tho power 
of initiative^ in these directions, are duo to tho pressure of tho economio straggle on the 
{bhadralog) in Bengal, which has used up all tho store of surplus energy that usually 
finds an outlet in spontaneous and free play of vital construction. 

As for ‘freedom of study * within the limits of the university curriculum my sugges- 
tions ate : — 


(i) 'Compulsory attendance at lectures ought to bo reduced to 50 per cent so 

as to leave more leisure for private study. 

(ii) Failed candidates should be exempted from further nttendanco. 

(Hi) Six months’ courses, followed by examinations, should bo given in tho subjects 
comprised in any examination scheme, and students should bo allowed to 
offer one or more minor (or relatively independent) subjects at these ex- 
aminations, tho degree or diploma being conferred on the results of a final 
examination at wluoh tho student must offer the subjects in which ho has 
not already passed ; such a system of Iccturci. by courses and examinations 
by compartments, if worked with due regard to the correlation of studio* 
psychd^y^*^' ** desirable) from the standpoint of educational 

(iv) In the honours and post-graduate stoges the student should bo nUowed to offer 

prepared under general professorial guidance in lieu of some 
part of tho written exammation. 

(d) Among those engaged in educational work there ore differences of tastes, tern- 

eood teachers without being good inves- 
hotli without being good teachers, some are 

oSSitvt ‘ Of ” possessing this 

qnohtym common with common ‘dirt;’ but tho others have their uses, 


r uirv; ouu 1110 OtllCTS liaVl 

T grades of tho organisation. Personally, 

to every great lii! 
^ entrusted to men nho combine 

of n-sympatUetie and oxpansvvo imagination with the 

spocSfediincllJTf l the "higher technical or 

X K theXiL, must not bo undertaken except by those 

SI™ „Stakon research, the middle stages being loft to 
*1!'^ ‘“3'cr .hSuld b. 



authffliti7and;Qh3vrtc^tf«ni°'^ research and submitting 

such privileges. oourse, attach to anyone who claims 
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Sen, B. M. 

Wf (c) and {</) WJu2e aecoptittg the iieah laid down I beg to submit that, in the 
present conditions, diffusion of knowledge ought to be incoiporated in the state- 
ment as well. 

' With the funds that may be available the ideal of bringing ah students in intimtte 
«ouoh with menof fost-rale abilities would be impossible of attarament without neglect- 
ing the proper claims of primary education. It is a question of ways and means. I 
shall he satisfied if only the most promising students can be brought into touch with the 

types of men contemplated. v . « i i i 

Some attempts are being made to provide faoihtacs for research m Calcutta, but 
mothing has been done outside where there are men willing to work. 


Sen, Benot Kumar. 

This is certainly the ideal condition of things, but attention must be given to the 
following practical considerations •. — 

(al It involves a large increase of the teaching staff and also of the 
^ It wiU not he possible to convert all the existing colleges into residential ones 
as that would necessitate an outlay of money which not 
abU. And it is not desirable that the cause of bgher education sb^d suffer 
en that account by impo^ a restriction on the mimber of students. We 
havote make the best d the existing conditions without nartowmg the extent 

of eduoation. 

5ci fdStt^toJStoL degree of freedom can be allowed if wewete have a 
(c) 1. done sec now aty now the curriculum fixes tho 

S 5”"- ta^uga but does not limit the teacher 

to any particular text-book. 


Sen, Bepinbehabi. 

rf ^ ih\ (A and (dl Mv answer to the four sections is in the affirmative 
!(a),W. W anaiaj myai^w innumerable and so widely soattered 

(a) But the students m this « *y ^ ftn-ommodation that there are great prao- 
for want of means and of h^l j 

lical difficulties in teachers and their students happen to 

expedenoed teMbem Senoo arises the necessity of mors 

to toi- “"“'“I “» '' 

^ ' thl control of ^‘tt^YftWv^ediudente oftheUnivem- 

tbey easmot be used to advantage ei^y books and periodicals 

Sty. Ilor is there a c^tral mLg University library, thou^ 

■■ to wHoh students have ^ usefulness, is still incomplete, 

a noble ooUectoon of works iff 6^®^ imnroved as to make it an intellectual 

Either the Imperial liibra^ etrould induce the heads of 

paradise for scholars and t^hep. OT the Wwe w 
4o leading colleges and other ^tXts of advanced courses of 

laboiat-.ries under certain f “^Ted as SSks can hardly be ptt- 
■s'udy. In this country books not usrf . ^ ^ e^b or reprint works 

obask I thmk it is tbe^m^ once cheap end ekily avail- 

nf iduoationcl value so that they might ne as on 

able. 
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(c) I bog to suggest that post-groduaio and honours students should have more 

freedom in their studios ; and they need more of dirootion than of tutoring, 
They, theroforo, need not attend a high porcentago of Icoturcs ; and the professor , 
a subjcot may bo authorised to grant exemption from attendance 
in special oases. Learned and interesting Icotures seldom fail to attract 
earnest students, while indifferent students cannot bo made to bo attentive, 
especially in huge classes. As a general rule, I suggest that in the cose of a two- 
year course an annual list may bo imposed, and that more importance should 
bo given than at present to tutorial Avork for average students. 

(d) Teachers should have suilloicnt leisuro both in schools and colleges to prevent 

them from degenerating into intellectual haclcs. But their leisure should - 
not be so profuse as to givo rlso to indolonco and intellectual lethargy on. 
their part. • 

The education in this province should bo one continuous process. There slionld bo a 
co-ordination of the systems of education already introduced. The success of the ideal 
aimed at by the University depends on the ofBcioncy of the secondary and primary schools 
in the province. But the condition of those institutions is not satisfactory. In the second- 
ary schools of this province teachers arc generally overworked and underpaid so that 
the profession of teaching in schools docs not attract good graduates. In the school 
stage the formation of tho oharaotcr of the students begins and, therefore, they require 
the careful and tho sympathotio guidance of oompetent teachers who havo tho tcmpcr> 
ament and natural aptitude for their task. If the quality of teaohers in secondary schools 
is improved by more careful sclcotion, bettor pay and prospects, and reasonable freedom 
id their work the cost of inspeotion will naturally diminish. It is on tho floor of tho school- 
room that hoys should learn to fight their battles in li^p and, therefore, more ottenfion 
should he given to tho suhstanco than to tho show of education, more to insstruction than 
to inspection. 


Sen, Eai Boiktjkt Nath, Baliadur. 

(®)» (^), (c) ond (rf) My answer is in the affirmative. 

The ideal is attainable under the existing system in Bengal. 


Sen, Niehilbanjan. 

Small batches of students working under the guidance of able and distinguished 
teachers with a large degree of freedom of study and tcaohing is an ideal arrangement. 
It is also necessary that the best libraries and lahoratorios should be At tho disposal of 
students and teachers and the latter should olso be given ample leisure to carry on 
original investigation. 

The above system, however admirable, cannot immediately be applied to this Univers- 
ity. Li the first place, an adequate number of able teachers oailnot ho found for the huge 
number of undergraduates of tho University. Tho teacher must bo intimately known 
to every one of the students under his care and can bo entrusted with only a teason- 
ah?e number of thpm. According to the present system every teacher has to spend 
most of his time in teaching work and has nothing left for original investigation. 


. Sen, Eaj Mohan. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) Wo have hero tho ideal condition wliich a university should try to 
reach. 

This ideal is not attained, and, I think, will not be attainable in Bengal for a long 
time to come. 

(a) The total number of teaohers now engaged in our colleges, not to speak of those 
of first-rate ability and of recognised standing in their subjects is too small com- 



™ - ■’-t 

iln£n study la™ £ 

°^y reason why teachers 

m Bengal, wjtli some honourable exceptions, do not generaUy pursue independent 
mvestigalions m their subjects. The spirit of doing original work is yet to be 
lHan ^ among students, but also among teachers, both European and. 


Sen, Dr. S. IT. 

(a)> (^). (c) and (rf) Yes. 


Sen, Eai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 


(a), (Z») and (c) Yes. 

{d) Teachers should have suflloient Iclsivo. A really capable teacher who knows his 
duty, and who has • aptitude and a desire for original work, will utilise hia 
leisure ; but a teacher, who is not of the abovo description, will not do so. 
There ought to be somo supervision of their work during their leisure consist- 
ent with the niaintcnanco of their indcpondenco. * 

Tho ideal i.s not attained under the existing system, but it is attainable if the standard, 
indicated bo rcali.'scd by tho provision of suitable funds to carry out these func- 
tions. I understand there are no well-appointed libraries or laboratories except in one 
or two colleges. There arc no well-equipped and well-kept common rooms where studonta 
and professors can freely meet. Eiwopcan professors nowadays do not freely mix. 
with Indian students. They live in splendid isolation. Indian professors are over- 
worked,- most of them a'orking eighteen hours a n^eefc. Professors ought to bo 
jwovided with quarters within the compound of tho college hostels or near by. 


Sen, Surendranath. 

(a), (i), (c) and (d) It will be futile to claim perfection for any human institution, and 
much lcs.s for tho Calcutta University. Yet, it can bo safely asserted that the 
Univor.sity in its own way has served the cause of education well, and with a 
few, but salient, reforms will perform its functions still better. The conditions, 
laid down about the functions of a university can be accepted with some quali- 
fications in view of tho peculiar circumstances of India. Personal guidance of an 
able Icnchor is, no doubt, necessary for the intellectual w’elfaro of the student ;. 
but mere ability on tho part of a European teacher will not answer our purpose. 
The student must not bo reminded that ho belongs to a dependent race. A 
contemptuous attitude on tho teacher’s part will stifle entirely the spirit of 
enciuirv in the student, and will inevitably drive him to bo on the dcfensivo 
whenever any enquiry about the history of his country and religion may be 
instituted. Teachers should have sufficient leisure to bo able to pursue independ- 
ent investigation in their own subjects but should, on no account, bo entirely 
exempted from teaching work. 
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Tho ideal laid down has boon partly attained in the Univorsity Soionoo Colleco and 
the post-graduate classes. Tho same ideal ivas aimed at by Sir Asutosh Muliorieo 
(wdc his convocation speech of 1913) when, as vicc-ohanoollor of tlio Univorsity of 
■Calcutta, he invited European scholars such as Dr. Fisher and Dr. Vinogradolf to 
?w 0“ «« whole, it cannot bo claimed 

\ Tho prinicipal causes of this failure are the 

poverty of tho mofussil colleges and of tho Univorsity in general ; and tho needless 
«f provincial and tho imperial govornmonts over tho University 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

students undor tho personal guidance of teachers of 
1 ? r^ognised standing in their subjects is noble, but I fear 

EnalisVi without increasing tho ospensos of education. 

(6) LibS? an^i r”' ®™®° 9 'iontly, bo tho luxury and pii&ogo only of tho rich. 
S should bo gradually improved. ^ 

Si m freedom of teaeWng and of study. 

tigation^^thei^TTO5S^°'*’'”*^’’° indopondont inves- 

faub^tontiSol^bySamS!**^*’*^^^ applied unless the colleges be favoured with 


Sen Gupta, Hbmohandba. 

^ stated.”^ ^ share tho view that tho functions of a univorsity should bo ns 

subje^s.™!^ first-rate ability and of recognised standmg' in their 

under ttiAir nnraonnt mivJ° largo that students cannot bo placed 

system under which^nollA^' ho to introduce tho residential 

JBut this svstem w an on f students live together or near ono another 

al?crnSfi^:^ bo possfblo on a largo scale. The 

classes, into a n^bor ioof l>ho honours, M.A., and M.So. 
of boys, tho number nf t section consisting of a moderate number 

ToachemXSld be also inoreased in a corresponding manner, 

to date hi E ^®"®h so that they may bo up 

they can understand l*°®®*hle, bo Indians because 

thei. Te3S shLT “Ihlo to 

of learning in tho West. fioP“ted from time to time to tho great centres 

' ^ ^SlE^nEbCT^atd^JS^® considerably they are 

and students. ^ nieot tlio needs of the inquisitive teachers' 

"iK' To «}?•'>« by tb„ «™»l 3 r » tot 

granted to us in tho M A and M sf ^'n v of freedom has been 

the honours classes. *«“hing. But more freedom is necessary in 

oS“TObiJo\."°They^EaU^ma “'fiepondont investigation in their 

incomes. But thoy^aro^orfilSlnb need handsome 

tho means to buy books Moxf nf +i. therefore, discontented. They have not 
they can study. Many teachers havo^^ftrJ^”” epere room in their houses where 
as private tuition. Manv of tbom in. Set other sources of income, such 

alternative. ^ teachers because they have no other 
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Sen Gupta, Dr* Narendranath. 

^(®)> (®) Aud [d) The reply to all four is in the affirmative. 

I hold that the ideal can fairly be applied to Bengal. 

{(o) The term first-rate, " however, is misleading. It should be taken to mean ‘the 
best person available under the oircumstances. * We must not limit education 
simply because the ideal teacher is not forthcoming. 

({6) A good library is the prerequisite of education anywhere in the world, and parti- 
cularly m Bengal. For, here, the student cannot turn to any well-equipped city 
hbrary if his college library fails him. A number of good libraries can be built up 
if the colleges co-operate, if the closely situated colleges combine their resources. 

((c) The reply is en unconditional ‘ yea. ’ 

^d) It is, of course, desirable that teachers should have leisure. But mere leisure would 
not create research workers. Nor it is possible for everyone to undertake re- 
search work. It should be frankly admitted that all research workers do not 
make good teachers and that research work is not a prerequisite of good 
‘teaching. The prospective researchers would be given a chance for study if his 
maximum and minimum working hours be fixed and if he have access to 
Jibraries and laboratories. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

(a), (6), (c) and (d) Yes. 

I do not think this ideal is attained. I consider it to bo attainable with considerable 
imodifioations in the present system. 

Men of first-rate ability are not very plentiful. This is due to the system 
■of recruitment and the conditions of service in colleges. I have had experience as a 
teacher in two private colleges, the University Law College and in a Government 
college, and I have found that the conditions of service are everywhere such as to dis- 
courage the development of all that a man is worth. 

In private colleges the salaries are comparatively low, and the libraries far from 
^Batisfaotory. In some, teachers labour xmder an insufferable sense of suboidination to 
Authorities. In these, loyalty to the work is very deficient in professors ; while in others, 
where professors have a real share in the conducting of the college, I have found wonder- 
iul devotion to work in comparatively ill-paid professors. These private colleges also 
.-suffer from a comparative paucity of the best class of boys who greatly stimulate the 
"work of the pit>fessors. 

In Government colleges salaries are better, but still not sufficiently atteaetive t 
.always draw the best men, who prefer to go to the Bar or join the other better-paid services. 
"There is also a great damping influence in the badge of inferiority imposed on Indian 
teachers by their being placed in a lower cadre. So far as European pro ess r 
Are concerned the quality of their work is far from improving. Graduates frrah from 
•colleges in Europe are appointed professors in a grade which entitles ^ 
«uperiority over Indian professors of ability and experience, while the time-sca e P , 

tion ensures steady advancement to a pretty high salary. There is liar ^ ^ . 

.stimulus to self-improvement such asisgivenby the need for malmg one s P®®* ‘ 

I must say that there are • many men of first-rate ability in both the services as t y 

♦ Are, but I tliink tliey are there in spite of the system. •„ ond flip 

I think that the salary of professors in private colleges ought to be mcreased, and 

iappointments made for long terms on a time-scale of promotion. , - . 4.1,. pniiprres 
In each college there should be different grades of teachers attached to the colleges. 
Student-teachers, tutors, assistant professors and one professor m each suDjeot. 

A large number of first-rate scholars will, no doubt, have to be 

Start tith, but they should be first-rate men No foreigner should importodjrom 
ithc sole consideration of a policy to have a fixed number of Eur p 



m 


question 2. 


Sen Gupta, Dr. NahesChanura— cohW. — S tn; Gupta, Surenora Mohan. 


Europeans appointed to educational services may bo teachers of ability and cs- 
pcricnco who hove a reputation for scliolarship, and yoimpcr men of promise taken 
from men -like felloivs of Cambridge. Neither tlio first class nor the second can bo 
obtained on tho terms usually offered. To seouro siieh men a suflicicntly high starling 
salary, uith n fair margin for improvement, should bo offered. Tlio present gniuca 
system, while it docs not offer a sufficiently lugh starling salary to rwl exports, is, on 
tho other hand, wasteful in tho case of indifferent teachers. Tlicro are European tcaclicrs 



.j ought to 1 ^ 

of view. Tho leaven of Europeans of superior merit is undoubtedly necessary just now, 
but not of any European. 1 sliould suggest, therefore, that no European should be 
appointed on a starting salary of less than Ds. 1,000. It would bo a good idea 
to appoint) fayi a do 7 Cti Europeans to principalship*? and profossorsliips 
ments being made to specific posts — with salaries ranging between Rs. 1,000 — 50 I.0OO, 
and Rs. 2,00(V-50.-2,500, This would effect a saving which may profitably be spent 
in improving tho salaries of Indian teachers. TJicro should, of course, bo no bar to an 
Indian ns such being appointed to these professorships, but it should be a rule that no 
teachers should bo recruited abitiad for posts lower tlmn those. 

Tlieso first-rate men will have a tremendous infliionco on the other professors front 
amongst whom wo will see developing thoso who will bo able to take their pl.i'co, or oven 
improve upon tlicm. 

I also think that it would be ndrisablo to give facilities to Indian professors to wsit 
European and American universities. Government might send them on deputation 
or give assistance in other forms. Tliis would widen their outlook and must improve 
their work. I insist , how over, on their being men who arc actually engaged in the work of 
education, Tlioir practical experience in tho work of education would enable them to 
profit by their tour far more tlian could bo posriblo for a graduate fresh from a univers- 
•ty. The professors so sent out miglit spend some time in the lending universities of 
Euijipc, America, and Japan. I should suggest an experiment with four professors ns 
soon as tho war is at an end. 

These improvementsin tho position of professors , carried out side hj' side w ith improve- 
ments in tho methods of education clsewlierc suEgested, nnd increased facilities for hoy^ 
and girls wjorking in well-equipped libraries nnd lalmrntorics w ill, mn kc it possible to attain, 
the ideal in a comparatively short time. 

1 assume that professors and colleges should liavo greater freedom. Tho University 
should lay down tho syllabus upon which students would bo examined, but each 
college may insist on nnd provide additional instruction in such manner as it ehoo.‘!os. 
In this way colleges will develop individualities of wliidh students wdll' be proud. At 
present, education evcryivhoro is cast more or less in tlic snmo mould and the tests 
everywhere are idcnlical. There is no room for a special feeling for a college or. 
special value in instruction in a college. Naturally, there is hardly any spirit of emula- 
tion in students or colleges. 


Sen Gxtfta, Surekdba Mohan. 

(o) Yes ; but I consklcT personal guidance to moan that the relation between flie' 
eaohor and the taught must bo more intimate; not that a single teacher should 
lh\ V limited number of students. 

V j e ;i the student has got a previous general training, with demonstration in scieiiti- 
0 Bu jeets, then only can ho take advantage cf a good laboratory and library; 
(c) Yes tend to become more and more mechanical. 

id) Yc«! 

This ideal is not attained, nor is it attainable, -under* tho existing system in Rongal. 
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Serampore College, Serampore— Sharp, The Hoa’ble Mr. H. 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

to„ 

This ideal is not yet attained. Itisnow being attemoted in +J ia j ^ . 

nnd SL Sc. classes, and there it ought, mthin a reasonable time, to be atoSle wholly 
or to a very considerable degree. As things are at present, real universitTwkTn 
country begins at the M. A. and K Se. stages. The average graduate to this cLiS 
begins his so-caUed post-graduate work where the average undergraduate at Sto 
ia“ bS?pXarTd°"”^ bis university course, and. in some rispeets. the latter ?; 

- While wo recognise that the true university ideal requires a largo degree of freedom 
of toaelung and of study we roahse that, so far ns the pass degree is conoemed, the syllabim 
must bo fairly doanito. For honours work, as in the case of the M. A. alaier dewee of 
freedom might bo possible provided the work is concentrated to central institutions in 
which the University can offcotivoly supervise and control the standards to bo maintained 
Wo think it would bo unwarrantable, and calculated to lead to disastrous results to assume 
that all coUeges now in affiliation with the .University could safely be trusted with a large 
degree of freedom of teaching, and with the maintenance of sound university standards. 
The very existence of some colleges is dependent on the maintenanoo of lota standards! 

(c) The ideal will be attainable in so far as certain collegiate foundations of the highest 
standing and reliability may bo entrusted with the higher work, and real responsibility 
with regard to maintaining their own standards under proper university supervision. 

, Sharp, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. H. 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) I consider that university training at its best involves the four con- 
ditions stated. 

Each of these conditions is considered below with reference to the questions : — 

Is it attained to Bengal 7 

Is it attainable in Bengal 7 

la it applicable to conditions in Bcng.al 7 

(a) There are instances, both in Bengal and elsewhere in India, of the existence of 
staffs which Avould fairly fulfil this condition. The staff of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, has generally maintained a high level. I could instance a case of a 
college in India Avhich possesses on its staff two fellows of colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge, as well as other first-class men. I couldi nitanoe others where the 
staff, though less brilliant, is fully competent, both to numbers and to qualifications 
to teach the courses attempted. Generally speaking, however, th s condition is 
not attained. The qualificnlions of at least a considerable portion of the staff 
are not up to the mark ; the staff is numerically incapable of dealing with the 
number of students ; and the cost at which man5'' institutions are- maintained is 
quite insufficient to permit of the employment of a reasonable staff. In the class 
of colleges (namely, the unaided) which educates a larger number of studente than 
any other class of colleges, the average proportion of students to teachers is 40'9 
to 1 and the average cost of a student per annum is Rs. 48-3-6. The average 
annual cost of a student at the University of Birmingham is £48, at the University 
of Liverpool £D2, at Aberystivyth University College £43, and at Hartley Umversity 
Collcgo £37. Tliese averages arc slightly excessive’ os they are calculated on the 
total recurring cost of institutions and number of whole-time students, without 
reference to part-time students. But the contrast is sufficiently strikmg. 

There are two main difficulties ordinarily alleged as malting fulfilment of this con- 
.dition impossible. 

, (i) It is said that the Indian student is too poor to pay for a 

presents a permanent and irremediable defect then it would be best to face 
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QUESTION 2. 


Skaup, Tlio Hon'blo Mr. H . — conlth 


the foot that much of what we now call university education, but which cannot 
properly be called by tlint name at nil, must, for the future, bo known os somo 
thing else. For we cannot afford “ to degrade our higlicst educational ideal.’*' 
(ii) It is stated that men of first-rate ability and of recognised standing will not come 
to India. This is not altogether true. Somo such teachers have come to India 
and India herself has produced somo teachers possessed of high ability in their 
subjects. For the most part, however, it is true. The reason is a matter 
not 60 much of money, ns of opportunity. 

The phrase “ teachers of first-rate ability and of recognised standing ” in its hightft 
ac'oeptntion is not fully applicable to India. As already stated under question 1 wo arc 
building upon insecure foundations. It is the foundation, rather than the superstructure 
which requires most care at present. What India needs is not men of European rcputaticir 
but men who arc capable of inspiring more life in our high schools and OTir undcrgmdiiato 
classes. I could instance colleges in India whicli arc admirably run and which have been 
electrified into really living organisms bj' one or two men of the public sehoolm aster 
tj-pe with a staff of assistants which, according to the criterion here suggested, could only 
bo considered very mediocre. The teacher of recognised standing in his subject will indeed 
be able even now to play a useful part in India ; hut he cannot pull his full \veight till the 
schools and colleges arc capable of providing him tWth more worthy material. At present* 
we must regard him as a luxuiy to ho encouraged, but not ns a vital necessity. 

(b) Libraries save in a few college centres arc defective. Nor is it financially pofsibTo 
under an affiliating system to provide a number of adequate libraries equal 
to the number of colleges, many of wbich have not tbe resources to enable them 
to start or to maintain good collections of books. A certain amount may bo 
done through circulation and reciprocity. These will form important subjects 
in the discussion at the All-India Conference of Lihroriaas wliicli w'ill meet in 
January next. But nothing which can bo devised either at that conference or 
by other means is capable of forming an adequate sxibstituto for the existence 
upon the spot of libraries which shall always readily bo open for consultation by 
students. 


There bos been a marked improvement in the condition of laboratories not only in 
Bengal, but throughout India during the post decade. All credit is duo to the universities' 
for insisting upon, and the college authorities for co-operating in, this much needed reform- 
In the more important colleges the provision already made is probably adequate for tlio 
present. But, here again, difficulties exist, or arc likely to arise, in the ease of small 
mofussil .colleges or financially weak institutions. 


(c) The degree of freedom of teaching and of study which has been attained in Indin. 
is altogether inadequate. Nor is any adequate degree attainable under the 
present affiliating system. The reason for this is twofold. 

(i) Howev^ strongly it may be asserted that there is no reason why means should not- 
, ho devised to give scope to freedom of teaching and study under an affiliating 
umversity, nevertheless in practice, uniformity is bound to bo the rule. Where 
the powers of a university are limited to affiliation, inspection and examination 
over a veiy large number of colleges, while any effective control of tcaohing 
IS out of the quration, it is inevitable that certain type-plans should bo for- 
mulated as touch-stones for appraising the possibiUtics of an institution and 
. ^ tne attainment of jts students. The Umversity is faced with the problem 

it nunabCTS of students regarding whoso actual instruction 

in J^onnation. In self-defence, tlicrcfore, it is bound so- 

mnv instruction that sometbing of a common standard 

mimPTniiQ ^ r Valuation of answerpapers WTitton by candidates from 

tiSStL° nidlr arc Indians trained in Indian 

crofstudv’ TJiPw encourage freedom of teaching* 

in turn hwe hi^nt themselves sat at the feet of professors some of w'liom ‘ 
. in turn have been trained under a like system nnd others of whom, however 
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much their own instincts and traditions may liavc urged them towards ori- 
ginality, found themselves conGned by a strictly -prescribed curriculum and 
by the demands of the students for a species of instruction directly calculated 
to assist in answering examination questions of the accustomed type. It 
is, therefore, little wonder if the tradition of originality in teaching does not 
exist to nnyvorj' la'g2 oxto.it, with the ros'ilt that originality of study is 
neither desired by the student nor encouraged by tho teacher. 

The laying down of a syllabus, or the prescription of text-books, does not ncccssaril3' 
preclude originalit3' of teaching. At tlio same time, such things cannot be said to encourage 
it. The main difficulty is the examination and tho anxiety of tho students and tiicir 
parents regarding success therein. The multiplicity of colleges and of students and 
the exigencies which these la5' upon the examiner are contributoiy factors. Under the 
present system a large degree of freedom of teaching and of study is an ideal inapplicable 
in Bengal. Under some 83*stom as that suggested in my general note and developed in 
answer to questions 4 and 5 this ideal would become attainable to a much greater measure., 
(tf) Tlie great majority of teachers in our colleges certainly have no leisure for independ- 
ent investigation. Thc3' are paid to deliver lectures ; and those lectures must be 
as numerous ns possible during the day in order that tho requirements of the- 
Univcrsit3' may bo fulfilled compatibly with tho admission of the largest possible- 
number of students. 

The desired condition of things is unattainable until a sufficiency of staff is insisted 
upon by tho University and colleges can occupy a stronger financial position. 

In -considering whether independent investigation by teachers is a condition appli- 
cable in Bengal it has to bo borne in mind that tho majority of students in tho colleges 
of Bengal arc really in the schoolboy stage and their mental condition calls for tho methods 
proper to a secondary school, not for tho instruction necessary in university education of 
tho true t3'po. Tho answer to this question, therefore, ns regards applicability is similar 
to that under question (a), eupra. Independent investigation, like the teacher of reput- 
ation, is a thing to be welcomed as a stimulating asset. At present, however, tho main work 
of the professor is the more modest and humdrum task of developing in his students the 
mental attitude which will enable them to participate in university studies. I would, 
also refer to the close of 103- answe to question 7 . 


SnASTRT, Pashupatinath. 

(a), (b). (c) and (d) As regards the ideal indicated there can be no doubt that the idea, 
is a very desirable one. 

The ideal is not now attained. The difficulty is that it is almost impossible to take 
personal care of so many thousands of students. Tho standard may bo applied to a 
limited number of students onl3'. 


Shastri, Dr. Pbabhu Dutt. 

(o), (6), (c) and (d) I quite agree with this view ns to tho functions of a university. 

Under the existing system tho ideal is neither attained, nor attainable. How far and* 
ho .V soon it can bo attained is, above all, a question of finance. If sufficient funds are- 
available the number of educational institutions should bo increased, tho number of Go- 
vernment colleges should be determined by the number of students desirous of recci^’ing 
thdr education, tho sizo of classes should bo reduced, aud, consequently, tho number of 
teachers also will have to bo increased. In, an institution like tho Presidency College the- 
ideal could easily bo attained if the provisions under (c) and (d) of this question are carried . 
out. In mofussil colleges, however, the ideal is much more difficult to bo attained. 

In tho interest of general efficiency I would suggest that suitablo provision should bo- 
mado for training all teachers of colleges in tho principles of method and tho practice of' 
teaching. A few months’ course at a training college should prove very beneficial. It*. 
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Shastbi, Dr. Pbabhu Dutt — contd. — Sijtea, Aitandakbishka. 


is not proposed that lectures in colleges should be exactly like lessons in schools so far as 
the application of the principles of method is concerned, but with an acquaintance of 
-such principles and the acquirement of some training in the practice of teaoliing the 
teacher mil feel more confident and -ndll, other things being equal, be more successful 
in the presentation and exposition of his facts. The need for training arises from the 
fact that even some of the most learned scholars do not always prove very efficient^ 
teachers. 


^ SiNHA, ANANDAKMSaNA. 

i<i)> (^)i (c) and (d) University training at its best certainly involves all these func- 
tions. 

This ideal is neither attained, nor attainable under tbe existing system in Bengal. Uni- 
versiiy education includes both the four years’ training in the undergraduate 
classes and the two years’ coarse in the post-graduate department. If we confine 
our attwtion to the undergraduate course we shall find that this ideal of university 
education has not been attained, nor can it be attained. 

(а) There is a wont of men. Brilliant students of this University who with a little 

effort may turn into teachers of first-rate ability are often led astray (if I may 
use the phrase) into law, executive and judicial servios purely becauss 
they find no prospect in the Education Dspartment. Education, which 
is the mother of civilisation and good citizenship, instoid of being properly 
cared for is somewhat neglected by Government. The sum spent on* this de- 
partment is abnormally insufficient considered with reference to other de- 
partments, like the army and railway. The pay is poor and promotion 
slow. The authorities of private colleges fix the lowest sum possible which 
the economic condition of the middle class from which the largest number 
of teachers is recruited forces them to accept. To add insult to injury the 
tenure of their office is made to cease at the option of the authorities. 

, ^ there is another crying injustice which every self-respect- 

to put up with ' — I mean the superseding of veteran Indian 
^ Europeons. If merit and service have been the criterion of ability in 
teapiio£ ™ would have prompted Government to supersede thesoTndian 
.so miTni, ^ much of the want and character of the Indian students, have got 

and back, and are at all inferior to them in qualification by second 

Tent of that i^ this sacred Depart- 

not remedipd a-n^ question of oolo^ would come last. So long as this injustice is 
it is vain tn Mnont economic condition of this department is not improved, 

(б) few oaU^« weli-appoiated libraries end iaboratories. With 

of *^®j and the University Library the want 

with thos-i. laboratories is keenly felt eveiywhere. Private colleges 

with this iunds, with no public endowments, cannot hope to cope 

proper eoffimnpnt^ successfully. Every college should have a grant for the 
tackled^ axmAi. hbrary. The question of the laboratory may bo 

within the mV % Colleges in Calcutta are situated 

<“^®®P*= St Xavier’s College), and the 
of all the colleffpq^vn?!^^^ laboratoiy in a central position, where the students 
. -(c) That real education imnh*^ *10 their practical work, may solve the problem. 

‘cannot be questioned^%ut freedom of teaching and of study 

ation this is not vm-t,' « *^® ®**®tmg system of university oxamin- 

and certain tonioa^d University prescribes certain books 

Passing of examination s-ud topics students are examined, 

average student cafes onlv only gate to material preferment in life the 
b «™aent cares only for them. The texts being also heavy the teachers 
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got no tinie to go beyond them. So the freedom of teaching becomes almost 
impossible and a teacher cannot go beyond recommending certain books 
for higher study. So long as the present system of taking students through 
one general and stereotyped couiae, without any reference 'to their individual 
taste and future calling, is followed, freedom of teaching and study, which is 
cssoniial for every branch of higher education, cannot be really pursued. 

(d) Teachers in private and Government colleges are generally so overworked 
that they find very little time to pursue independent investigation. The 
fact that so little has been done in India in the way of independent investi- 
gation is largely due to this want of opportunity and resource. Individual 
curiosity had never been absent but the condition that fostered that spirit 
was wanting. The post-graduato department where professors are given 
light work is a right move in this direction, but some of them also go to the 
opposite extreme of nob teaching at all. Steps should be taken by which the 
work of the teachers in other colleges may be lightened, and opportunities 
oilered for research ivork. 


SiNHA, Kumar HIanindea Chandra. 

(o) Yes ; it is the personal clement which counts most in teoching, and which is 
lacking in the present system. 

(6) This is without question 5 but tho supplying of libraries and laboratories is 
linked up with tho question of finance. In England libraries ore largely the 
gifts of donors and other helpers. This is sadly wanting in India. 

(c) Certainly ; it is absurd to tio o teacher down to hard-and-fast rules which 
stunt the growth of students. 

{d) Yes ; as this would tend to improve thfflr knowledge. No lecturer should lecture 
more than three hours a day ; and a premium shoxdd be set on originol research 
in the subject taught by a lecturer. 

I tWnk the ideals are attainable in Bengal provided every encoMagement is given 
by Government and the cducotional authorities. Next to the guording of the country 
tho duty ol every Government is primarily the education of its oirizens, and this 
duty cannot bo laid aside without leading to disfiotoy. Much of tho want of good lean^ 
ing in India is due to tho non-adhorcnco of a settled policy of Government with r^ard 
to edneation ; witness the several changes in the policy of Government with regard to 
nniveisities in India. 


SiNHA, PaNOHANAN. 

(o), (b). (c) and (d) I fully endorse the view of the functions of a university laid 
down. 

Tho ideal has not been attained under the existing system ; whethw it is attainable 
r not is dilEoulfc to say. Por tho wasting system has hardly had a four trial so far as 
no equipment of our University has been hardly Batisfaotmy. . v .. 

Tho standard indicated cannot fairly be applied. _ To condemn the systo 

either Government nor tho people have opeued their purses suffloiontly wide for the 

iropcr equipment of tho University is hardly foir. 


Sinha, TJpbndra Narayan. 

(0), (b), (c) and (d) University training at its best should certainly involve the ideals 
laid doivn. 

This ideal has not yot been attained by tho University of Calcuttju « 
tho University should, to a certain extent, bo both tcacbmg and residential if this ideal 
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is to be fully realised. No doubt, oui 'University has of late taken bp in right earnest the 
' question of post-graduate teaching. It is too premature to ^express any definite opinion 
fjn the matter. But it is evident that the ideal can be attained if onli/ teacJieraof first- 
rata ability and of recognised standing be placed in charge of higher studies in the 
University college i^hich should be, as far as possible, residential. 


SiBOAR, Anukdi. Ohanera. 

(a), (6), (c) ond (d) Yes ; further teachers who hove done some' original work or 
have attained eminence in other ways should only be allowcd^to teach the highest 
class. 

The ideal has nqt been attained, but is attainable under a somewhat modified system 
of education. 


SiROAB, The Hon’ble Sir Nilbatan. 

(a) and (b) Yes. 

(c) I agree with this view, inth the qualification that a certain degree of control is 
necessary where most of the ooUeges are not liberally equipped with large •" 
libraries and good laboratories or manned with very efficient stafis ; as^ other- 
wise, such freedom as is contemplated in the question is likely to lead to degrad- 
ation of standard. 

id) Yes. 

I believe that the ideal is attainable under the existing system in this presidency. 

There should, however, be a central library which should lend books freely to univers* 
ity students enrolled in any oollego. 


Slater, Dr. Gilbert. 

(a), (b) (c) and (d). The Madras University, though probably not inferior to the 
Calcutta University, certainly falls a long way short of the desiderata specified. 

The appointment of university professors, which has been begun tentatively, is 
intend^ to do something in the direction indicated. A recent debate in 'the 
senate of the Univeraty of Madras oppears to indicate that in the opinion of the 
senate the short experience wliioh has now been obtained indicates that a great ' 
deal may be hoped by further progress on these lines. What is necessary is that 
the appointment of univeimty professors Bhoald''be regarded as only the first 
step in the development of definite departments of the Univernty, the farther - 
Bteps required including not only material equipment, such as libraries and 
laboratories, the necessary assistants, but also a harmonious co-ordination of 
the work of the University with that of tiie colleges. 

Smoe my appointment there have been some small developments in the direotion of 
creating an organised Department of Economics. In the past two years four research 
studeu'te have beeu appointed who are working under my direotion, each of whom is a 
graduate in honours. On these lines we may hop? to provide a supply of young teachers 
in colleges who have been trained to regard economics as a field study, and to supple- 
ment the reading of books with personal investigation and origmal thought. That habit, 
we hope, ouoe acquired will not readily be lost. Other students are urged to do original 
investigation in their native villages during the long vacation a questionnaire has been 
pr^ored to help them. A considerable proportion of the lectures which I have given to 
umvertily students in Madras have been oironlated in the colleges preparing honours 
students in order to n^y and modernise the teaching in those colleges. q?he Univeraty 
has bmm the pubbeabon of an Economies Series for'tlie same purpose ; we hope it will 
also be of serviGe'fo students of Indian ecdnomics generally. 
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Slatek, Dr. GiMEEiw-coiKd.— S mith, W. Ovtston-S^dmersbii, P. W. 


'V> *® *^® proposed regulations for a diploma in economies as adopted 

■by tho senato ontliorooommendacionof tho syndioate. The objects aimed at are to 
make the study of eeonomios more oonoroto and vital, and to bring tlie Dnirersitv 
more into touch witli tho general life of tho city and the Presidency of Madras. Other 
ploM will bo submitted to tho governing body of the Univacaity in due ooursa 

I sliould horo to refer to the question that has recently been under debate, whethea* 
university professors should be appointed, paid, and dismissed by the uniyersitieo or by 
■Govwnmcnt. The first altonative appears, on toe face of it, to bo the proper arrange- 
ment ; but I think that in Indio some special safeguards of toe professors’ status and 
indopcndonoo are required. It is, at prosenl, not at all an inconceivable thing that a pro- 
acssor of cconomids, for example, might be dismissed by the University for expressing 
unpopular opimous on any o! toe burning questions which are both economic and ^litical. 
•I, therefore, think it is desirable tliat every university professor should on his appointment 
bo Riven a cortain status in tho Indian Bduoational Sorvioe, and that his appointment 
should not be sanotioned unless ho bo wortiiy of that status ; and that when he leaves 
the service of tho University, unless he is dismissed for bad conduct, he should be offered 
•employment in tlio Indian Educational Servieo. 


Smith, W. Owston. 

(o) Yes. 

(b) Yes 5 certainly, especially sonior students. 

(c) Yes : provided, of course, that the tcaohers aro as desenbed in (a). 

(d) Yw ; provided as above. 

Tho ideal is partly attained in a few places, hardly approached in some others. To 
mako it attainable tho existing system would have to be modified and the Idnd of men 
described in {a) obtained in considerable numbers. It would bo necessaiy also that they 
should bo versatile, syrapotbotio, and free from prejudice, and that they should be per- 
manent or semi-permanont in their posts and be trusted and treated with respect by 
■Government and by infiucntial Indians leaders of communities. 

Tho standard indicated above can be applied only to a comparatively small number 
of colleges and students of superior intelligence desirous of real education. Something 
lower, however, aiming at the production of clerks, commoicial travellers, lawyers, and 
subordinate officials, serves a very useful purpose. Only it is difficult to combine the 
two. If we adopt tho second or lower view we should aim frankly at the production of 
■officiont clerks and officials. I think thoro ought to bo two quite different Unde of colleges 
for the two purposes, and that tho attempt to combine them leads to confusion. 


StiDMEESEN, F, W. 

(a), (h), (c) and (d) There can bo, of ooutbc, no hesitation in ocoepting tho formula given 
as to tho purpose and meaning of a university education, and as to the means by . 
which alone it can bo secured. 

There remains, therefore, the question whether such an ideal can be realised under 
-the existing system in Bengal ; or whether in tho conditions prevailing there some lower 
-standard should not bo applied. 

[a) It is impossible in the conditions in which eduoatiou is now being carried on 
to accept os a practical basis the standard set forth by the Commissioners. 

It is not only that finance is inadequate, and will remain so for many years to 
come, but that tho policy pursued by tho University has not produced the men 
contemplated. Importations arc expensive, and even the importation cannot 
be always said to oomo up to the level that is required for real university work. 
Tho numerous and crowded colleges that constitute the Calcutta University 
make the whole position impossible. 'Nor could such teachers maintain them- 
selves in the unintelleotual atmosphere that is generally found in out colleges 

H a2 
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SdDMEUSEN, r. W.— COnW.— SuiniAWABDl', HaSSAN— S uimAWAEDY, Z. E. Zaiiid— 

Thomson, Dr/DAWE. 


(6) WoU-appointcd libraries and fullj'-eqiiippcd laboratories, sufficient ^or tlic needs 
of advanced students are impossible in moTussil colleges under present con- 
ditions. In Calcutta such difficulties should not bo insurmountable. 

(c) With the averogo teacher that is found in Indian colleges a definite prescriptiaa 
is called for. But few teachers have, in such subjects as philosophy, a clear 
and defined mental attitude ; their view vnrj'ing with the text-book more- 
immediately under their survey. 

Further, the examining arrangements would require a complete rovisol. The 
general tendency in recent years has boon to scouro the work at' the lowest 
possible cost, An examiner in the B.A. gets 8 annas for marking half n paper. 
A candidate’s papers go to five different men. With the lenient standard 
which has grorni into a tradition it is verj’ unlikely that a majority of them 
^vill refuse to give the low minimum required for a pass. It is doubtful, too, 
if many of the examiners who arc usually appointed have a sufficient range 
of knowledge to be able to give suitable credit for new matter introduced into- 
an ansAver. Practically also it will bo found that the marks are so divided 
up ond fractioned that the process of marking is a piece of the purest mechanical 
drudgery Avith no margin left for an examiner’s discretion. 

(rf) But few college teachers arc qualified, whether by early training or bj' disciplined 
habits, to pursue independent investigation. Whnt India needs more than 
anything else at this stage is a'body of good, capable tciichei's with a reasonable 
range of Itnowlcdge of the subject or subjects which they profess and with a 
suffieienoj’ of energy and determination to impart their knorrlcdgo and to. 
SCO that it secures a reception. The University could do its part by insisting 
on Bubstanliol standards of attainment by its c.vaminccs. But rescarcb and 
independent stud}’ is still possible even under present conditions. All 
professors enjoy at least four montlis’ leisims in the year ond the hours of their 
teaolung amount usually to but sixteen or seventeen per work — a not bopclcEB 
position to a determined man. 


SuanAWAUDy, Hassan. 

(fl), (6) ond (c) Yes. 

(d) Yes : very necossaiy, ' 

llio ideal is not attained, nor attainable, under the existing sysfem in Bengal. 
Thera are too many students in the classes to receive individual attention from 
teachers. Tlie number of demonstrators are too few, and the method of teoohing 
defective, e.g., in the Medical CoUege in the close atmosphere of the Anatomical 
Department four demonstrators go on repeating the same subject to batches of students- 
10 t.m. to 4 P.M., with the result that they hove to hurry through the work, and 
towms the latter part of the day become so tired out that their teaching has very 
much less value than if there were relays of demonstrators in the mornings and after- 
noons. 


SUTOAWARDY, Z. R. ZaBID. 

(“)• (&), (O), (d) and (e) Yep. 

The ideal is not attainable under the existing system in Bengal. Students 
should live in a university town outside their home and other surroundings, I beg 
reference to my answers to other questions for farther reasons. 


Thomson, Dt. David. 

, \ 

(«), (b), c) and (d) I conddor that- the four attributes stated give terse expression to- 
what ideal umverdty training ought to involve. 
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Thomson, Dr. David— con/rf. — Tipple, E. F . — ^Thbnbh, F. C. 


It is an ideal, Iiowever, only attainabls in countries possessing a sound system ol 
■primary and secondary education, an enlightened proletariat, and' abundant^ financial^ 
resouroBS. In all these respects Assam (and, presumably, also Bengal) is defioient. The 
defects are, however, not irremediable. I know no reason why there should not 
be a gradual approximation to this high ideal even in Assam. 


Tipple, E. F. ' 

(o), (6), (c) and (d) In addition to the four items speoided a fifth appears to be 
necessary, viz , : — 

that the mental atmosphere prevailing among staff and stud^ts at the institution 
must be one imbued with a spirit of intelleotual enquiry und healthy criti- 
cism. 

There is, in my opinion, oonaiderablo donbt as to the possibility of obtainmg and 
maintaining these necessary conditions and standards at more than one centre m India 
at the present time by reason of the Iotv standard of attainment achieved in the secondary 
'Schools of the country. 


Turner, F. C. 

'(rt)> (6)j (c) 8'^^ (<0 I generally with the statement given of the requisites for uni- 
versity training. 

(ft) and (o) Are dependent upon personnel. 

(b) and Are largely matters of expense. . ^ 

V) May be fulfilled only if the number of students under the Umversit;^ reduc^ very 

^ ^ cSisiderably ind^d. The number of persons at present engag^ m unrvemity 
teaching who are properly qualified for such work is oertamly not greater than at 
OxfSt Cambridge; so that it may be urged that the number of 
the Calcutta University should not be greater than the n^bw undw 
those universities. The choice is between educatmg a few students well and 
SSig a smattering of education to a large numbw ; and though 
n^beea fairly faced there can be no doubt that efficiency has been made to yield 

■to numbers. • 1,4. i, 

+hB mieation involves also financial considerationB and it migM oe 

“ to. S 

former mert offer four aod ISd to for & torm.ai.te, to 

to oto subito.) Top E.A, «a B.Sc. «.b,m* .t lea* -w » “ 

. V- nr as teachers will be required. (There 

w!u fSnluy bfre^teVfarmore 

m t Mi. a^fore, b. . »i»t m d 
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QUESTION 2. 


TujisBJi, J*’. C.— «inl<?.~VAC«A.si*ATi, Hm Ka^iiia. 


upkcop 01 inbornionos nnH iiurnr^’j nrc nos iiKciy lo wiai icrs mnn na. ZjWk; a ittoiiui. 
Wo may, thorrtoro, stoto tbo minimum monthly oost of aucli an innlitutio!) aa 
Its. 10,000. If there are no cnclowmonta or Branta-in-nitl nm\ if nM sludi'nt*; i>aj fuU 
fees the fees would have to he fixed nl ujm-nnla of lla. DO a month. It would, how* 
over, bo more in consonance with the needs of tlio country if the fees were fixed nl 
Rs. 40 n month and were paid by BOO students, the rciminin}’ 100 studenta, who 
would ho carefully sclcclcd ns being poor and of exceptional nhility, paying no fees. 

I do uot thinls I have fid up an unreasonnhlc ntandnrd of cfTiciency, hut 1 fear the 
standard of expense is proliibltiTO. It might he possible, hy tlio aid of wrll-disposcd 
Indians of tho bolter classes, to gd 150 oI the filudrnta who inatrirulntc oneh year 
to join such a college, but tho number of such students beam n very small proportion 
to tlio mimhor desiring a univen^ity cduention and tbe problem is not to bo folvfd 
by tho ebtablisbincnt of a number of juch etdieges. 'Jim maximum fee that tbo 
avorngo ntudent can pay is probably about Rs. 10 and (bis leaves two-tblrds of the 
cost of his education lo bo found in come other way. 

(b) I have no direct cxperimiee of lalmratories l)»f in Government colloge.s nt nny 
into, llm teachers in .science gel prnetienlly nit (hey ask for and I Imve not 
found tlicm unduly modest in tlioir demands. College libraries are. as a 
rule not ns good ns would be expected in Instiliiflons of cqnal sire and 
standing in Kngland, but they are probably gowl enough. Tcschers and 
students can generally obtain tho hooka which they desire to consult. 

(e) I nin nolejuite sure that I understand what is me-ml hy tbi. part of the (iuc.'tion. 
If it is meant that wlmtcvcr examinations are preseril’ied elmuld Im fto conducted 
as to test the general aenimintanccof tbo enmlidates with tiu-ir subject®, and not 
he elicit iufonuntion on minute points, rind that a wide ehoico of outritions should 
he given to the candidates $ so (hat within a hm.wl enrrieuluin teachers and 
students may have an ojiportanity of imrsuing investigation in direetions in which 
tUcic Rptilvidc$ or iuoUwftt.icix\H Iciwl tvre ucvt tUtoviftboul bv a 

Imuntiiig drcml Iwt they Miall f«il to cover llie croutul. I tun utronclv of opinion 
tlint the condition is an ideal to he niiaed nt in nil univcrsitie.s. But 1 vets- much 
doubt w het her 1 lie mniorlty, eit her of te.sohcni or of examinations under the Cnlciit la 
university, is at present fit for n great degree of frewloni. Ccrtainlv in tho pass 
classes for some yoara to come teachers will rtspiire dctnlleil eurricula lo work 
by or chaos will r^iilt. Tl,e B.A. and B.f?e. honoiim and 51. A. and 5I.5e. teachers 
and students might well he allowed gre-oter frcwloin than they nt prohcnt enjoy. 

(d) In my opinion, (eachcra have nlre.sdy ns much leisure ns thov can profit.ahly emplov 
and when a teaelier undertakes definite research work the authorities of liN 
CO lego rarely fail to acoomniodate him liy a n*armngement of the time-table. 


Vaohaspati, Sm Kantha. 

««ivrisilv tr.sining at its 

best involves what nro stated. • 

"or attam under tho existing 

Z„S3 r 
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VicTOBiA, Sister MArt — ViDyABHtrsAif, Eajenrbanath- 


ViCTOBiAj Sister Mary. 

(o), (6), (c) and (d) I share the view of the functions of a university u’hich is hero 
set down. 

I find it difficult to apply them for the following reasons : — 

(a) Lecturers of first-rate ability are difficult to procure because the circumstances 
are not sufficiently attractive. 

(i) The educational work which presents itself is so elementary ; students are 

BO ill-prepared that the work is that of teaoliing tho elements of English, 
rather than giving a course in some one particular subject. This does not 
attract the women who wish for higher educational work. Tho rroman 
of first rate ability and recognised standing wants a different sphere of 
work ; she wishes to deal with students, not with girls whoso intellectual 
capacities are so immature. The mfssionaiy will take up the work for she 
has a different ideal, hut not the educationist. 

(ii) The educationist might take it up if the salaries were sufficient. Could wo 

offer better salaries and some system of future advancement and of pension 
we could get better women. The majority of women are vdlling to come 
out for a period of three years, hut not to stay on in the work. 

It must be remembered that women’s colleges can never be self-dependent. The 
majority of Indian women in a college are those who are not rich, who will take up educa- 
tional work for at least a period of tlieir lives. This is as it should be for the colleges 
for women should supply teachers for Indian schools. Wherever this is the case it 
is only reasonable'that Government grants should be such as to enable tho college to 
maintain a sufficient and well-paid staff. At the same time, one would deprecate extra- 
vagance and the ideal of a very highly paid principal end a very poorly paid staff, 

(h) There are no well-appointed libraries and laboratories in Calcutta to which 
there is free access. 

(c) I strongly hold that there should be a large degree of freedom of teaching. 

' Still I hold that the conditions of Lidia are so different from those of England 

that it is expedient to adapt ourselves to those conditions. 

I should like to apply general principles throughout, but until our students are 
better trained in school 1 cannot do so. The choice of text-books should bo left to 
teachers, otherwise text-hooks are treated as set hooks by the student. As regards 
study we have to remember that the student’s ideal is not yet the acquirement of know- 
ledge for the sake of knowledge, hut for tho sake ol passing the examination. As that, 
at present, can be done by the learning of questions and answers from cram-books it is 
still advisable that too much freedom of study should not be accorded to tho student, 

(d) It is certainly advisable, in certain cases, that teachers should have sufficient 

leisure to pursue independent investigation. This would be more possible if 
we could >HTniTiiRli the number of lectures given to students. At present, a 
large amount of lecture time has to be spent in explaining text-books, terms, 
and elementaiy facts. We are hampered by the bad grounding in tho 
school. 

The rules and regulations governing lectures in men’s colleges shoujd not be applied 
verbatim, to women’s colleges. The conditions are so different. In women’s 
colleges, except .for English, students studying any particular subject are. very 
few in number ; we have, in some cases, three students only studying one subject, and 
it is in rare cases that there are more than fifteen. 


VlDYABEHSAN, BaJBNEBANATH. 

(a), (b) and (c) Yes. 

X do not think, that the ideal is attainable under the present system as, at ptesen^ 
the connection between a professor and his students is purely formal, not at all 
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QUESTION 2 . 


ViDYABHUSAir, Rajendbanath— coJiW.— VedaYabhusana, Mahamahopadliyaya Rr. 
Satischakdka— Vkedeitbubo, E. (in consultation with Cotter, G, do P,)— Waiixxd, 
Shams-uI-Ulama Abu Nasr— Waijceb, Dr. Gilbert T. 


intimate and personal ; the number of students is unmanageably large ; facilities for joint 
work in libraries and laboratories are very limited ; freedom of teaching and study is 
restricted ; teachers hare not soiEcient spare time to devote to independent investigS' 
tion. 


Yidtabhusana, Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sahschandua. 

(a), (1), (c) and (d) Yes. 

I do not think that tihe ideal is attainable under the present sy'stem os at present, 
the connection between a professor and bis students is purely formal, not at all inti- 
mate and personal; the number of students is unmanageably large; facilities for joint 
work in libraries and laboratories are very limited ; freedom of teaching and study is 
Tostrioted; and teachers have not sufScient spare time to devote to independent 


Yredbnburg, E. .(in consultation with Cotter, G, deP.) 

{a), (Ii), (o) and (d) I entirely share the view expressed. 

I am not in a position to tell how far tho proposed ideal is attained, or attainable, 
under existing conditions. 


Waheed, Shams-ul-TTlama Abu Nasr, 

(a), (b), (c) and (d) Yes. I do hold that university training at its best involves 
these four conditions. 

Under the existing system in Bengal the ideal is not certainly attained, nor is it at- 
tainable except in a very limited degree. Under the present type of examining uni- 
versity, mth a large nmnber of colleges scattered over the country, it is not financially 
possible: — 

(«) To provide every college with tcaohras of first-rate ability in every subject. This 
is only possible if universities of a teaching and a residential type can be started 
in two or more suitable centres, which only can make for economy, bring 
about a concentration of energies and culture, create an academic atmosphere, 
and ensure an cScotive personal guidance in and out of tlio lecture-rooms and 
seminars. 

(b) Similarly, it is not poss.ibic to provide everywhere well-appointed libraries and 

laboratories to which teachers and students (the latter under proper 
guidance) should have access. ^ 

(c) Likewise, when, as above stated, teachers of first-rate abilily and well-appointed 

libraries and laboratories, and consequent concentration of culture are not 
possible everywhere, it would not be safe to allow a large degree of freedom 
of teaching and of study. 

(d) Again, sufficient leisure to teachers to pursue independent investigations means 

the employment of more teachers of first-rote ability than contemplated in 
(a), which is still more impossible financially. Without a concentration of 
culture and intellectnal effort, combined with neoessaiy equipment, no atmo- 
sphere favourable to research and originality in thought can be created. 

I - 

Walker, Dr. Gilbert T. 

(a), (b), (o) and (d) Yes. 

I do not think the ideal is attained in Bengal. The state of things thatel found 
when examining some ten years ago appeared lamentable. The men, even M.A.’s, 
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Waucck, Dr. Gilbert T.— cobW.—WAthen, 6, A.~Watkins, Rev. Dr. 0. H. 


bod nothing like the grip of their suUjepts that renUy good first or second-year under, 
graduates have at Cambridge; and they showed hardly any capacity of working 
out the simplest problems. Where a good Cambridge seeo^-year under-gitiduate 
wuld got 60 per cent, and a first-rate one 76 per cent, on a Cambridge paper of 
10 or 11 questions in three liours the best Bengali M.A. that I saw would I bdieve 
oanidatef ° ^ ^ exclude the Prom Chand feoy Cband 

1 roeogjiiso that in Cambridge the standard of working out problems is higher 
-tban in many other universities, in Germany for iustanee. But in Germany stu^nts 
have a grip of principles with which that in Calcutta is not comparable for a moment 

I do, however, consider that the ideal would be attainable in Bengal, provided’ 
that the right .staff wore appointed and healthy conditions of life were estahlfthed 


Wathen, A. 

{a), (li). (c) and (d) I accept in theory the outlines of a university’s function as 
given but I think too much emphasis is laid on the academic side, and 
tlio civic functions entirely omitted. The object of the Punjab University, or 
at any rate of the colleges, is to turn out good administrators, and not scholars ; 
but men who can bo trusted with responsibility can guide popular aspirations’ 
and purify the public services. 

1 do not think that those objects will bo attained merely by teachers, even of first- 
Tate ability, by libraries and laboratories, by freedom of teaching, and by giving teachers 
loisuro for ro.'oaroli. What is required is to create an atmosphere at once healthy and 
ansvitablo and, for this purpose, many men soaked in Western traditions and mtense he- 
fievecs in Western civics will succeed bettor than academic scholars however learned. I 
admit that tlio ideal functions of a university in the West are largely academic. But, here 
jigain, Oxford and Cambridge arc greater on acconnt of tbeir Asquiths and their Balfours, 
than for their Jlunros and Vcrralls. In anv case, the ideal indicated cannot be attained 
in the Punjab without an enormous expenditure of public money in increasing tho number 
•of professors, in strengthening libraries and laboratories, and in increasing the proportion 
•of teachers to Uuglit. I n tho present state of India I think public money should be spent 
■on more urgent educational needs. Primary schools for lack of good tcacliere do in five 
years what they ought to do in tlwcc. Good secondary schools hardly exist. And 
universities are, in consequence, to mako bricks without straw. The way of imiversity 
reform lies through the, schools. Double tho pay of your teacher. Give him security of 
tenure, abolish the system of running schools by tuft-hunting committees .and you may 
begin to create matriculates for whom university teaching of the kind indicated may 
be an advantage. Even so teachers of first-mto ability would be hard to find in India ; 
and there is room for iminonso expansion in buildings and grounds. 


Watkins, Eev. Dr. C. H. 

•<a), (6), (c) and (rf) Thore is no doubt that university training “ atits best ” involves 
all tlieso tilings, but I cannot yet judge how f.ar thoy sliould bo insisted upon in 
Bengal— especially in any sudden way. 

(a) Tho number of such teachers is limited j as regards all, finance is a serious 
consideration. ' 

(d) Is specially imjiortant because there is a strong tendency to launch out upon 
all .subjects of study at a point too far down the stream ; in particular, to 
deal with copies more than originals, products more tiiau. sources, ‘and» 
commoniniies more than texts. This is accentuated by the faot tlmt 
students aro strong in memory and addicted to abject memorising. It is 
obvious that a serious shortage of leisure must drive many of tlio teaohers 
tlicrasolves in those same directions. 
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Webb, The Hon’ble Mr. C. Jf.— WiawaroD, Eiglit 

GARriEIiD. 


Rev. H.— WitMAJi?, Rev, 


Webb, The Hon’blc hlr. C. M. 

* (a), (fi), (c) and (d) I consider that tho four propositions comprised in this question 
are, each and all, essential to university training at its best. . 

As I have no personal oxpcrioncc of Rcngal and tho Calcutta University 1 cannot 
say whether tho ideal therein set forth is attained, or attainable, under tho ojdsting system 
in Bengal. 


Whitehead, Eight Ecv. H. 

(®)i (^)> (®) and (d) I would say ijcs to all four questions. 

But I do not think that it is possible to attain this ideal under the" existing system. 
It demands much smaller classes, fewer lectures, and a sj'stcm of teaching adapted to 
the abler students, and not to tho large mass of the students that now swamp tho college 
classes. 


Williams, Ecv. Gabfield. 


(a) and (5) Yes. 

(c) I should prefer to substitute “ considerable ” for “ large degree. ” I believe that in 

England and America tho pendulum has swung too far in tho direction of , freedom 
on tlio part of tho student. Tho value of a rigid sot discipline in studies is underes- 
timated to-day. It produced wonderful scholarship in tho past. Tho freedom of . 
tho student should, in my opinion, bo considerable, but only witliin a very clearly 
defined area outside of which ho is not allowed to roam in tho early years of 
college life. 

(d) Yes. 

^3 ideal does not begin to be attained, nor is it in my opinion, coneeivably 
attainable, under tbo existing system in Bengal. 

To the present typo of student Avhich is admitted in such largo numbers to the Calcutta 
University this ideal system cannot fairly bo applied. For those students are univerffl’ty 
students only in name, and it would bo sheer waste of money, tune, and brain to foist them 
upon a man of any academic ability. ^3ie present tjqio of student would break tlic 
neait of a really scholarly professor. Their numbers, in any case, irould make the ideal 
nn^s^lo of attainment.^ They do not know how to uso a library, and most of them never 
study is as foolish for them as it is for a boy in tho “ remove ” form of 
an Engl^ public school, and teachers, unless they were multiplied a hundredfold, could 
not possibly find leisure for independent investigation. The oonolusion is, then, that this 
1 eal cannot fairly be applied to the present ft/pe of university student. In tlie opinion of 
tne writer the &st reform necessary is to produce a type of student to which (Ms idcaVean 
fair y e apjxtm. Until this t 3 q)e of student has been produced, and this ideal for this 
eauoation applied, what is given in the Calcutta University must bo a pure travesty of 
university education and life. 


bo expected that such resources as exist in other great oentres of populotion 
promote the establishment of universities would also exist in Calcutta 
nf O' Bimilat purpose, It is true that in Caloutta, as in all ‘cities 

flirmo . Poetised to a far greater extent than in rural areas those profes- 

npwioA ” university has always been 

quotation IS from Part H of the final report of the Royal Commission on 
for neiTOraii Uondon, which goes on to speak of another factor creating a demand 

y education m cities, viz, i — the “ development of new occupations which 
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rDiluirc a highly trained intoUigenoe.” It is implied that it ia in the great cities that such 
development proceeds and it is there that the demand for liighly trained men js> therefore, 
created ; and it notes that this whole demand is dependent upon “ the manufacturing 
or commercial activities of the nation ” w'hioh naturally centre in the great cities. It 
would be diJlicult to overestimate this factor in the cities of the West where the newer 
universities have been brought into being. It is very easy to overestimate its importance 
in the cities of India. For, in India, in the first place, such mannfaoturing and commercial 
activities as exist are rorely those of the Indian nation ; they are almost alwoys those of 
Wcsteni nations, and their success depends largdy on Western initiative. Western capital j 
and Western control. Thoyaronot asyot in any measure part and parcel of the Indian 
nation, ihoy do not colour tlio thou^t of the Indian people, and it hardly ever occurs to 
nn Indian parent or student that the reason for the acquisition of a highly trained 
inf elligenoo is to enable the individual to play his part more adequately in the manufac- 
turing and commercial activities of his nation. In the second place, that a man of 
“ highly trained intelligence ” should take his part in manufacturing and commercial 
activities ia a conception more foreign to the Indian mind than to that of any other 
type with which I nm acquainted. One recalls that in pre-revolutionary France the 
old-fashioned rules and regulations which, for instance, “ forbade a man to change over 
from one trade to another without a long and costly legal process ” were ielt by the people- 
lo be in need of reform. Here, in India, in the twenlietli century, a sockl system built 
up upon a religious foundation has such a hold over the people that, for the vast mass of 
them, it will never oven occur to (hem that they should, for the sake of greater prosperity 
cliango tlicir traditional occupation. But, as the London University Commissioners 
realised, it is just these manufacturing andoommetoial activities which necessarily and 
rightly affect the location of a great university in a great centre of industry. The factory 
preceded the University and the technical institute of university status. 


The demand 



The economic factor is potent at every point in our discussion of tlie problems 
university reform. It may easily bo seen bow relatively insignificant in importance the 
effect of manufacturing and commercial activities in India is by a study of the number of 
“ lii"hlj'^ trained men ’’ in Calcutta who actually do go into commerce and manufacture. 

I suggest that, for all practical purposes, this reason for placing a university in Caloutte. 
is, at presoni, of no importance whatever. Its future importance, moreover, depends 
largely upon a complete breakdown, of Iho caste system, and he will be an optimistic man 
who expects to see this sufliciently accomplished to be, to any large extent, operative in 
the near future. Hint wealth is centred in Calcutta in such a way as to be utilise^ for 
the financing of university education in the metropolis is, of course, indisputable, but I fod 
it hard to believe that this wealth can only be applied to institutions situated in the city 

^Tlm chief reason for locating a university in a place like Chloutta is that the brain of 
the province is conccntnitod (hero. Just that ability which one needs in toe “ court ’’ 
or “ council ” which administers a university on its business side would be diifioult to find, 
to anything like the same extent, clseuhere in Bengal. But need the members of suoh » 

“ court ’* or “ council ” ncccsBurily reside on. the spot ? In connection with tins point, 
Calcutta may be said to have one other possession of inestimable worth to give to a modern 
Indian university, and that is Us knou kdge of Evglish. An Indian student hears more 
English spoken in Calcutta than in any other Indian city except Madras. Tto is oj toe 
greatest benefit to a student who is prosecuting bis studies through the medium of the 
■ English language. 

Wizen one comes to speak of too organisation of those resources to meet the needs of 
the University one is faced with a condition of offnirs extraordinarily different from that 
of similar cities in the West. If the Commission will pardon too coUoquialism Calcutta 
is “in too pockets” of the various denizens of tbo Calcutta High Court. (The doctors 
also have tooir say, though they have not as dangotous and predominant a control as they 
had in mv time in too London University.) Tiic great hnsiness men, commercial magnates,, 
jute milUonaircs, etc., are not Indians and, so far from being in any way organised to help 
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the University, they would, in their inmost hearts, prefer to bury it. They recognise the 
utter inefficiency of the University and the uselessness to them of the type it now toms • 
out. But their deare is not to make a new university, but simply to break the old one. 
The dominance of the University by the lawj'er has done more than anything else to 
injure it, but next to this is the refusal of the commercial men to exercise any serious 
influence at all 

The only hope of better organisation of resources that I can see lies in a radical recon- 
■struction of the University. The administeative genius and great financial resources of 
the business men of Calcutta will never be organised to assist in the development of a type 
of University such as exists in Calcutta to<lay. By them it has been tried and found 
wanting. “ Once bitten, twice shy.” 

Note.— I m not dear whether in answering this question one is expected to dimuss the 
Vniversity's resources in ike matter of buildings. This point will be raised again under 
<qwe lion 21, so I do not deal wUh it here.' 


WoEDSWOBTH, The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. 

(а) Yes ; if *' recognised standing ” is interpreted liberally. 

(б) , (c) and (d) Yes. 

This ideal is not attained in Bengal. It is not attainable except through i consider- 
able modification of prevailing opinion as to standards of accommodation, functioM of 
examinations, and purposes of education. This implies also much greater expenditiue 
^n buildings, equipment, and staff Which, in the generoI.absence of endowment^ will not 
he easily provided. 


Zaohaeiah, K. > ■ 

I agree with the view expressed, but believe it to.be unattWable under the present 
^stem. 

(a) The facts that each college has to be self-sufficient for lecturing purposes and that 
the college staff does not, as a rule, participate in M. A. teaching m^n that 
the colleges cannot easily secure or keep the best men for 'teachers, ^Furthw, 
the large size of colleges rules out tutorials of any recognised species. Wo 
lot of “ post-graduate " students is rather more tolerable ; -but the orhn^ 
B, A. and I. A, student can seldom listen to a first-rate lecturer. 
personal guidance the question is one of simple division ; and, the dividend 
being too large, no attempt is made to divide and there is no quotient at all- 

(&) Good h'braries and laboratories are, of course, of the first importance ; but there 
are |ew Calcutta colleges which can boast either. I believe that there is a 
certain college with a laboratory not much larger than a railway compart- 
*ment. This certainly confines the effects of a chance explosion within ^arrw 
limits, but is otherwise not ideal. With regard to libraries it may bo pointed 
out that their effective value depends upon whether students use them; and 
this cannot bo taken 'for granted. When the bazar eram-book guarantees 
, infallible success it seems to many students a waste of effort to go farther 
afield. I have noticed that stndcnts who copy down every word of the notes 
dictated very often omit any references that might bo given ! It is the lec- 
turer’s duty to read all the books andswork up the information he gathers into 
a convenient form so as to save the student all trouble— this seems to be a 
fairly common theory. . 
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(c) Greater frccdoin and leas rigidity would bo very desirable, but I do not tbink it 

can come along the lino of allowing individual colleges and teachers to set 
their ouTi stondards or examine their own students. This may be ideal, but 
conwptio optimi peagima; and in Calcutta it would only aggravate existing 
evils. Somo possible means of deliverance are suggested in the answer to 
question 0. 1 should like to emphasise the emancipating effect in this direc- 
tion of a three years’ honours course in place of the present B. A. and M. A. 

(d) Most of the teachers — always excepting the “ post-graduate ” lecturers — ^have 

ncitlicr the leisure for, nor the stimulus to, independent investigation, l^or, 
to mj' mind, can any radical change bo effected unless there is co-operation 
botw'ccn the colleges for lectures and unless more college teachers are given a 
share of M. A. Avork ; or, to put it in another way, unless all M. A. teachers 
belong to the staffs of the different colleges. [See my answer to question 1.] 





QUESTION 3. 


What resources exist in Calcutta for thp formnffnn . 
other cities of comparaWo size possess P Sow fw are 8® 

this purpose P What ohauees. if „uy. aufl wL w^^^u s? j? 


ANSWERS. 

AuDURRAnsrAN, Dr. 

Calcutta possesses all the advantages of a univcrsitv tnwn .-n t j- mt. 
vcrsity IB indeed happy in its location and environment. A university iB''^not n° 
room with a professor and students. It is not even a library orSS^ 1 
university connoto thc.c. and academics, scientific and^Sa^reS; 
gallerias and other collections, vith all of which it enters into foSelaSsWn 
ilio Art ^luscuni of CfilcuitA. is rich in poascssinf? rarn nnti'ftmu* j ’ 

Evo.,aXnFSSd«™"S ^£^.1?“,°' 

”*1 antecedent periods meets there in sympathy 

V- of Vedio and Buddhistic 

times the ^ ictona Jpraonnl collection brings us into touch with what is modem and 

hvmg and prodiicw that healthy reaction which is so essential for future national revival 
;nio calm of ancient India is here contrasted with the strogglo for pre-eminence Ind 
impra-sos tho mind with the idea that neither a return to the old, nor an imitatim of the 
nmv, but a harmonic blend of both, srill affect tho complete realisation of Indian life 
Iluskm says “ To enter a room in tho Louvre is an education by itself ” This 
equally applies to the museums and collections of Calcutta. But tho Calcutta University 
bas so far, failed to cnior into such relationship srith those institutions as is ossentjal for 
thoinstnifltion of ita students. JIusoum coUcolions can reach tho students in two 
way.s; either tlic cxliihits should ho taken to llic class-room or the students token to th® 
collcction.«. Pro^sion should ho made for both. Again, as is done in seme 
eontincntal countries, ail museums, galleries, eta., should bo converted into univorsitw 
'class-rooms on an appointed day in the week when tho public should bo disallowed to enter 
and tho teachers should bring their arts and history classes to thorn, where they will find 
well-arranged material for illustrating their Icotnrcs, This applies witli greater force to the 
zoological, botanical, and other science classes. Tho value of specimens in such studies 
has. in America and elsewhere, led to the creation of a now offico, that of the Museum 
lastnictor, who meets tho teachers and students and shows them tho collections and 
iastructs them in such subjects as may bo desired. Ho is the connecting link between 
tho nniverFity and tho museum. Special rooms arc provided for visitors from the 
university, where lectures can bo hold. 

Again, enoiigli cinphnsis cannot be laid on tho importance of botanical gardens as 
educational instilulion.s. They nro essential for any botanical research worth tho name. 
Tho Botanical Gardens of Calcutta, ns in Edinburgh or in Japan, should bo brought under 
tho control of tho University and should bo appropriated more to scientific, than useful 
or ornamental, gardening. A special attempt should also bo made to grow Indian (Vedic 
and Unani) medicinal herbs, and the gardens should bo utilised to enrich tho indigenous 
mntoria mcdica. 

Tlio libraries of Calcutta arc also famous. It is not only a collection of time, but of 
much Bystorantio effort, and though many great treasures of Indian Imowlcdgo have been 
lost to our country by tho criminal neglect of our people there is yet enough saved. 

Carlyle says that a university is a oolloctioii of books. If ^education is rofleoted in 
college libraries it is not too much to ask Govommont to plooo tho Imperial and 
Asiatic Society Librarie's at tho disposal o£ tho Univorsity and make thorn tho homo of 
university research. Tho German Government has virtually handed over tho Kdnxg- 
iiiche Bibhihek to Iho authorities of tho Univoraity of Berlin. No loss than one thous- 
and students nro found there nt research work at any hour a visitor may like to 
■enter tho library. 

■ { 365 _) ' 
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The post-graduate research carried on by the teachers and students of tlio Calcutta 
Unirersity should, likewise, bo housed in tho Imperial and the Boyid Asiatic Society Li- 
braries. It will bo an omission if I were to forgot to mention hero tho Imperial Becord 
OfSco publications. Calcutta has also many societies for the promotion of learning and 
diffusion of knowledge, which go to moke it a city of culture. 

The Medical CoUege, Calcutta, the Engineering College at Sibpur, have attained by no- 
means an ordinary fame. 

Tho various colleges of the University, such as tho Presidency, St. Xavier’s, Bipon,. 
and others, with tbmr glorious traditions and a string of reputed past and present pro- 
fessors, win.irn tho tiome of Calcutta renowned. Tho Caleutta Madrassah established by 
Warren Hastings, is tho only institution in tho country that can develop into a great 
research institution of Arabic learning and Islamic studies. The laboratories of the 
Presidoncy and St. Xavier’s have attained a high stage of cfllcioncy and tho addition 
of Sir J. C. Bose’s Bcsearch Institute will make Calcutta tho loader of all Indian towns 
in tho study of science. Professor Bose has set the highest standard of professorial 
eminence and Indians, as is shown by tho endowments of the great jurist Dr. Bash 
Beharv Ghose and Sir Tarak Hath Palit, have sho^m that they recognise the importance 
of experimental scicneo as the means of onlar^ng the boundaries of truth. 

But these are not the only resources which make Calcutta great as a centre of learning. 
Calcutta is the birthplace of all tho new intellectual movements in the country. It 
has till very recently been tho capital of India and is rich in all that the West has given 
to tho East. Hero England and Lidia stand face to face, and the movements have melted 
and fused. But udth all this Calcutta, like Bombay, has not lost its individuality. There 
is no passion hero to mimic and ape tho life of an alien people. Tho, Bengal'' is no' 
less original than the Bussian. The genius of Bankim Cliandra or Togoro stands as 
aloof from Europe as that of Tolstoy or Dostoievshy. In Bengal Hindu genius has re- 
discovered Indian art, and the Hational school, unlike the Government schools of art 
in India, does not aim at producing weak copies of liTuropcan art, but -works with tho in- 
spirations of tho Buddhist-Hindu, Greoo-Gandhara, Mani-Bahzad, Moghul, and Rajput 
schools. New worlds are being revealed everyday in the realms of all tho fino arts. A 
school of Indian nationalists is reivriting tho boolcs of sociological and national interest, 
and rdnterpretation is throwing fresh lighten a great number of problems misunderstoodi 
by Europeans. 

In Bengal, as in Italy, is witnessed to-day ^ revival of learning duo to nliighor patri- 
otism. Calcutta is the life-centre of this renaissance. The ultimate reconciliation of Indian 
and European ideals in education, which should'iit tho new generation to make use of 
modem civilisation and to enter upon its own inheritance, demands that the Univorrity 
should be centralised in Calcutta. 


Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Altaf. 

I do not think ihere is any special reason why Calcutta should be seleotedifor tho 
centralisation of university leammg. 

I think some place within easy reach of Calcutta should ho selected and the- 
Univerriiy removed there. This place should bo buUt up to suit the requirements of 
the Umveraity. Calcutta is not at all a suitable place for students. The various 
attractions and diversions that exist in big oiiies ore very detrimental to the student 
community. > 


Ali, Saitad Muhsin. 

The following resources exist in Calcutta for the formation of a great centre of 
leammg ^ ^ 

(a) A large population within a small area consisting of men of different walks of 
life for most of whom education is a real neoessity. 
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(b) Facilities of cotnmiinioation. 

(c) Numerous educational institutions. 

At present these resources are not properlj organised. 

Though Calcutta has the aforesaid advantages it is not proper that a big cit; like 
this should be made a centre of learning. A place in the suburbs of Calcutta, aaj 
at a distance of five miles, would bo more suitable for the location of a universitj like 
this. Calcutta may, however, retain a university whose chief functions would be to 
affiliate mofussil colleges and schools and to conduct and to control their examinations. 

The establishment of a residential university in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
will not involve much additional cost as the sale-proceeds of the buildings in Calcutta 
will he more than sufficient for the construction of such buildings on the proposed 
site. At least the site will be available at almost nominal cost. 


Ali, NawaB Nasirul jMamalek Mirza ShujaAt, Khan Bahadur. 

Calcutta hiis far better resources in this direction than any other Indmn city, with 
all its colleges, musoums, libraries, laboratories, factories, technical and med’oal colleges, 
educational societies, such as the Asiatic, and other l.torary societies. It has all the 
requisites of becoming a centre of education, both native and foreign, and besides the 
ho.alth of the city is far bettor than other places in Bengal. Calcutta should, therefore, be 
made the centre of all future efforts for enlarging the scope of educational work in thia 
presidency. 


Annandale, Dr. N. 


The resources available for tho formation of a great centre of learning in Calcutta 
may bo considered under the following headings s — 

(o) Teaching 

(b) Libraries. 

(c) Laboratories. 

(d) i- cienlific and literary societies. 


(a) Teaching. 

I shall confine my remarks under this heading to the teaching of zoology. Zoology is 
taught in the medical colleges of the Caleutta University, but only, so far as I am aware 
' to medical students. The history of tho teaching of it is interesting. Until about 19C6 
it was taught to preliminary medical students only in the Calcutta Medical _ College and 
the professorship of zoology was pracUoally aV ached to the post of superintendent of 
the Indian Musenm. The superintendent gave a limited number of lectures, with no 
practical work and with only smh demonstrations in the museum galleries, which ate 
situated a long way from tho college, as he might bo willing to give on his own initiative 
Tho svstem was satisfactory to no one and in 1907 came to an end. The professor of 
pathology in the college was instructed to lecture on botany and zoology, in addition 
to his ordinary duties, and, at the same time, to conduct practical classes. Naturally 
enough, ho lectured on zoology out of an English text-book, and when the time for dis- 
secting tho earthworm came he ivas astonished to discover that all the (jarthworms in 
Calcutta were apparently pathological, having the uTong number of Wdneys, ™ the 
wrong place, and so on. It needed a reference to his predecessor to teach him that Indian 
earthworms do not belong to the same family as those describ^ in English text-books- 
Sabsequently, an officer of tho Indian Medical Service was appointed as whole-time pro- 
fessor of biology (I.C., botany and zoology) and has been snoceeded in the post by other 
members of the same service. All these professors have been trained zoologists mgaged 
in zoological research and the system has worked, so far as I have been able to discover, 
almirably in so far ns tho training of medical students is concerned. Only medical 
students, however, have been accepted at the classes. Teaching on sunilar lines has 
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recently been instituted at the Bdgaohia Medical College. Students desirous of taking 
their B.Sa or higher degrees in zoology frequently apply to the officers of the Zoologi- 
cal Survey of India for coaching and ask permission to use our laboratories, etc., for the 
purpose. At one time, I permitted one of the officers of the department, urho had been 
an assistant professor in an English university, to help a limited number of students 
in this way. His aid was given gratuitously and any triffing expense incurred was met 
by our department. I had, however, to put a atop to this system because I found that 
practically the whole time of the officer in question was occupied by it, to the exclusion 
of his proper work. He tolls me, moreover, that the students w’ere quite unfit when 
they came to the Indian Museum, in which the laboratories of the Zoological Survey 
are situated, to undertake the simplest observations or to make the most elementary 
use of literature. 

I understand that a university professor of zoology will shortly be appointed in 
Calcutta and that his duties will be mainly to encourage and promote post-graduate 
work. At present, there is no means whereby a student can proceed to an ordinary 
degree in the subject. The Calcutta University is the only Indian university in which 
this is the case. 

(i) Libraries. ‘ r 

Scientific libraries are very unevenly distributed among the sciences in Calcutta. 
So far as actual research is concerned botanists, geologists, and zoologists are probably 
PS well off in this respect as in any other city of similar size in the world. Two English, 
one Scotch, and one Irish imiversity are represented on the staff of the Zoological Survey 
and I have myself made use of the soientific libraries of tliree English, two Scotch, and 
two Japanese university towns. I do not hesitate to say tliat Calcutta, with the libraries-, 
of the Zoological Survey, the Geological Survey, and the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is very 
much bettor off for zoological literature than any of those, and my colleagues bear me 
out so far as their experience goes. On the other hand, the literature of certain branches 
of science has been much neglected in Calcutta. The only one of these of which I have 
any personal knowledge is anthropology, and in this science the libraries are poor, 
especially on the somatological side, in winch the medical libraries might be expected 
to excel. I understand that certain other sciences (e.y., physics) are at least as badly 
off in this respect. Any respectable person who receives permission from the director 
can read in the library of the Zoological Survey of India and I do not consider any change 
necessary so far as zoological research libraries arc concerned. ' ' -- 

(c) Ldboraiories. 

In respect to laboratories, again, there is a very unequal distribution, but it seems 
probable on the whole that the laboratories pf the different colleges and soientific institu- 
tions are more equal to what is required for the promotion of learning than any other 
kind of resource. Any student engaged in real zoological research who is recommended 
by a professor or other responsible person is granted permission to use the laboratories 
of the Zoological Survey. As a matter of fact the privilege is seldom applied for by 
Calcutta men, though we have, as a rule, several Indian investigators from the colleges 
of North-Western India working with us in the long vacation. If any large number of 
investigators were to work in the laboratories they would have to be enlarged and the 
soientific staff of the Zoological Survey inorea’'ed- In zoological research the Zoological 
section of the Indian Museum (now the Zoological Survey of India) has done the work 
that would be done in a British university town by the university. 

(d) Scientific and Literary Societies. 

Scientific and literary societies are important agents in encouraging the promotion 
of learning in European cities. In Calcutta perhaps they do not play the piart that might 
be expected of them. We are fortunate in possessing one of the oldest societies of the • 
^d in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which -tvas founded as long ago as 1784, and pro- 
bably this society is, in some respects, in as fiourisbing a condition now as it has been at 
any period of its history. Various facts, howeyer, interfere with its utility as an agent 
or^ Xiomotmg learning except among the well-to-do. The subscription is necessarily 
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high (j.c., high in comparison with Indian inoomea) for expensive buildings have to be 
hopt up, a TOinprehensive library maintained, and costly publications issued. The asso- 
ciate mombcrship conferred on investigators of small means, who. do not pay any sub- 
scription, cannot bo unduly enlarged. ‘ There arc sevoml other societies of more limited 
scope in Cnloutla, but most of them either appeal only to a small body of specialists, or 
else adopt n somewhat uncritical attitude towards the work of their members. For a 
comprohcnsivo soientifio or literary society to flourish it is necessary, from a 
point of view, that it sliould include a large number of members who are not themselves 
specialists. This condition exists in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, but -it is to bo regret- 
ted that a largo proportion of the ordinary members pay their subscriptions rather as a 
niatlor of duty, than because they take any real interest in the activities of the society. 

In these circumstances, it is difiioult to start any largo sohomes for the enoouia«e- 
ment of learning in private societies. The Government of India and the Governmeat'’of 
Bengal give generous grants to the Asiatio Society of Bengal for the very important work 
of editing tc.\-ts hi Indian languages and the like, and this work has recently been re- 
organised in such a way as to make it more valuable than heretofore, but there is always 
a danger, wlion a private society receives a largo proportion of its inoomo as dongtinns 
from Government, that it will become a mote official bureau of information. As a mem- 
ber of the society I am strongly opposed to its becoming an official agency, which would 
inevitably have a dcadomiig otToot and render independent action still more difflou't. 
It depends largely on the societies themselves how far they can bring influence to bear 
on Government. 


Aziz, Maulvi Abdul. 

Calcutta has the ndvantogc of getting a very large number of pupils for obvious 
reasons, but the pupils mostly are not under proper control. Capital and labour are 
also available more than olscwhoro. 

A residential university with the existing colleges of Calcutta, a first grade Islamia 
CoUego, BOmo residential Islamlo high English schools, with proper libraries in such 
and also a sccond-grado Islamia CoUogo, with mosques attached to them, should be 
established in Calcutta. 

Tho expansion may bo made gradually os funds are available, but an Islamia 
Collcgo is urgently needed in Calcutta as at Dacca. Tho kfuhammadon high English 
school in Calcutta and at Dacca may be converted into residential high English schools, 
end fnoilitios may be givea to this community to stort more schools on this line. 


Baotbjea, J. B. 

The rosourocs of tho University t — 

(a) Its conatitnont colleges in Calcutta. 

(b) The Indian Association for tho Cultivation of Scionoo. 

(c) Tho Safiflya PanWiael. 

(d} Tho Asiatic Sooioty. 

(c) The Impoiiol Library. 

(/) Tho Museum. 

(ff) Tho Botanical Gardens. 

The rcsourcas of the University and its constituent colleges in Calcutta are organised 
for the purpose of post-graduate teaching. Tho Indian Association for tho Cultivation 
of Science is affiliated in botany only up to tho B. So. standard, but it has physical and 
■chemical laboratories in addition to tho botanioal. Tho 8aliU}/a Parlsliai has lecturers 
some of wliom are men of real distinction, Bor higher university work— for rosoaroh 
—tho two libraries mentioned above— that of the Asiatic Society and tlio Impopial 
Library— and the Museum and tho Botanical Gordons ought to bo easily and more 

■’ 2 c 2 . 
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freauoatlv accessible to university students and the laboratories of the Indian Assooia- 
tion for 4 e Oultivation of Science and the hbrary of the Sahitya Parisliad ought to 
find a place in a scheme for the formation of a great centre of learning in Calcutta. 
The lecturers in the Sahitya Parishad ought to be lecturers to university students. 
If the colleges in Calcutta had larger staff and more brilliant men the expansion of 
the University into a body that could undertake the teaching of the B. A. and B. So. 
honours courses in addition to M. A. and M. So. teaching would be possible. Purther, 
more could be done in the direction of research. But the college funds being limited, 
unless the University or the Calcutta colleges receive endowments from wealthy citizens, 
the expansion of the University on the lines just indicated is impossible. « 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

The intellectual resources of Calcutta do not compare unfavourably with those of 
other cities of a similar size ; but in point of financial and other resources it is very far 
behind them. At present, neither the intellectnal nor the material resources are properly 
organised. There are many eminent men connected with the Calcutta colleges as also in 
the legal and medical professions and in the various services who have now no share in the 
work of the University, but whose co-operation would be very valuable for building up a 
great centre of learning. Such men may be invited to deliver lectures in their own speoial 
subjects, and their help may be sought in supervising the work of students out of college 
and, generally, in imparting a healthy tone to their activities. The University may also 
bring together the intellectuals by assisting in the formation of learned societies, such as 
an economic society, an historical society, etc. There are a few libraries and laboratories in 
Calcutta, but they are scattered units } and it is very desirable to co-ordinate them on 
the basis of mutual help and support. The University ought to seek the co-opaatbn of 
institutes like the Asiatio Society of Bengal, the Indian hluseum, the Bose Beseaioh 
Institnte, and the Botanical and Zoological Gardens. The financial 105010:003 of Calcutta, 
though poor in comparison with those of some of the other large cities, are not altogether 
negligible. It is a pity, however, that wealthy men do not, as a rule, take much interest 
in the University. In leoont years, the Calcutta University has secured a few large 
donations, but, in order that it may he a really efficient body, it must arouse the 
interest and enlist the sympathy and financial support of the wealthy public to a much 
larger extent than it has hitherto succeeded in doing. » . 


Banebjee, Gaubanganath. 

I think that there are ample resources in or about Calcutta, botF material and in- 
tellectual, w’hich being organised, marshalled, and utilised properly, would undoubtedly 
promote the growth and development of a great centre of learning ; but I am afraid that, 
at present, these resources are not properly organised and utilised for the benefit of.its 
alumni.^ Por instance, the Zoological Gardens at Alipur, the Botanical Gardens at Sibpur, 
the Indian Museum, the different banks and business establiriiments, the huge mills and 
factories on the banks of the Hughly, the corporate institutions, e.y., the Caloutta Muni- 
cipal Corporation, the Oriental Gas Company, etc., are great educative institutions by 
themselves, but the Calcutta University docs not properly, or in some oases only imper- 
fectly, utilise their services for the benefit of its students. 

I suggest that there should be established in Calcutta a central institution whore the 
post-graduate teachers attached to the University, the professors of' the various local 
colleges, and other distinguished scholars not actually engaged in teaching may meet, 
discu^, and exchange their views freely and where different sections in arts and sciences 
may bo started under the directorship of the most eminent persons in the different branches 
of Icammg. Under its auspices periodio excursions for tho study of zoology, botany, 
geology, arcbrooiogy’, etc., could bo aixanged and undertaken, and the rcsoarohos andin- 
vcstigations ol the various scholars could ho published periodically in its journal, to be 
entitled Transactions and Proceeding of the Calcutta University." * 
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Banebjee, Sir Gooroo Dass— Banebjee, Jatoopai.. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

The resources that exist in and near Calcutta for the formation of a great centre 
of learning arc 

(a) The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Tlie Bnnghja Sahiiya Parisha^, 

(cl Tho SaJiiiya. Sa6lia, 

((/) Tl»e Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, 

(c) Tlio Sir Tnrak Nath Palit Science College, 

G) Sit Jngadis Chandra Bose’s Research Institute, 

(^) Tho Presidency O)llego, 

(/i) The Scottish Churches College, 

(i) Tho Vidyaaagar College, 

Ij) TlioCity College, 

(k) Tho Ripon College, 

(?) Tho Calcutta University Institute, 

<»n) The Young Jfen’s Christian Association, 

(«) Tho Imperial Library, 

(o) The Imperial Museum, and 

(p) The Zoological Gardens, 

j and in relation to professional learning ; — 

(r) The lligh Court, 

(a) Tho Bar Association, 

(0 Tlic Vakils’ Association, _ 

(tt) Tho Calcutta IMcdiwl College, with its hospitab, and 
(I'l Tlic Bclgaclu'a Medical College. 

Some of tlicsc iiislilulions arc connocled with the University, and some more may 
be expected to bo connected with or to co-operate with it. Though Calcutta has ceased 
to bo the political orpital it still continues to be tho intellectual capital of India. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal. 

For all practical purposes Calcutta with hor Imperial Libra^, tho Asiatic Society, 
tho libraricP and laborateiies of Gavcrnmentcollcgcs(hkothoPrcsidPnoy College or the 
Sanskrit College), tho nucleus of a University Library, the Sir T. Paht Scienoo College 
and its laboratory, the Medical College and its museum, the recently established Sir J. G. 
Bose’s Rc-scatoh Institute, the Calcutta Museum, tie Zoological Gardens, the ^ibpur 
EnEinecrinc College, tho Botanical Gardens, the Calcutta Mathematical Society, not 
to speak oAhe numerous loss-known organised bodies such as tho SahlyaPamhal, the 
University Institute, tho Chaitanya Librarjs the Y. M. C. A. and tho Brahmo Sonmj 
Students’ rreanisations may fairly claim to possess the needful rosourocs which, if p o- 
poriy co-ordinnted and expanded or modified in corlnin directions to make them 
fiuitcd to the needs of tho student community and tho largo body of teachers, will fulfil 

Vo£*co°iSt?a1iroo.OTS«oramong all 
There ought to exist also a oontral university library offordmg ample opportu itics of 
study at nil convenient hours throughout tho year to teachers and InLlind 

first-ola.ss rcnding-iooms, with ncccssnrj' up-to date conveniences, should bo attached 
to it and fuinislicd with costly high-class periodicals, mngawnes, and, what is more 
important valuable “ Transactions ” of tho various scientific and literary learned societies 

of Furopo’ and America. This oontral library should also servo as n loan 

" An inter-collcgiato “ loon ” system ought to ho organised so that the different collego 
libraries S S eftr^y cense to bo vii^'cd and used as tho oxclusivo property of tho 
ndSual institutions Lno. This change is nceessary also for fostering more snccoss- 
Inlly a corporate intolloetual and academic life and for tho creation of a hcalthior atmos- 
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QOJCSTIOK 3, 


BANEiucn, jAYGorAii— fo;.W.— Bni Kt/MiroTNi BjJift'liir-BASfcRjEE, 

JIcnAiiY DiiAii— BAsnitjKj:, f>’.isr SKKiiAti. 


piioro of imiluni fcIIon>iii{) and (<o< 0 ])<‘ration tou'nrdi u common end (o undo tho cTit 
orfcots of tiip present tendency lowarda nn uinvliolcaunm rivalry e.nd competition anjoeg 
tho colleges which imist have an ins.dtit «ry ctlect on onivenity life and cdueation. 


Ban*i;r.tkk, Bni Kumudi.vi KA^TA, Biilmdur. 

A teaching univcriiity may be dovclofh'<l in the town of Claleni In srith the Pnlil anti 
Ghcsli trusts, the Indian Association for tlie Cultivation of .‘■cb-nee. Dr. Btwe’s lAlora- 
torj’, and the incoino from tho jiost-grAdiintc clns''esnnd the existing collegos there, oith 
otiior faculties, such as eomiiierco And technology, added. Tlie rieli i;>eoplc of Caientta, 
Ihopo, would canfribuleliberatty to it. The pnsrnl ro^ojircea s^otdd not go far; this 
should be supplemented l)y' lilieral aid.lmth public and priv.vtc. lliero i« ot present no 
proper organisation for co-ortlinn(ing there otire'--, of tin* colleges and other iiistitnlina? 
in Calcutta, wliich may lend (o (>eonomy nml etlicicm'y. Kncli constituent colPsc 
should bo adequately represented on the adminisfrativo mifl advisory bodici of the 
Univcrsilj*. 


Bam:iijj:k, MrR.\i.Y DnAii. 

Tliero ore public librnricn, societies for tho ciiUiviition of dilTorcnt branches of 
KnowJodgo, such as fho Science Association, Dr. Boso's Bcfcarcb Laboratory, the 
Botanical ntid Zoological Gardens, museums, arts and seipneo colleges, medical ccl* 
“'0 Tropical School of'^fedieino, liosjiitnls, tl»c Bngineering CoUego, libraries 
and laboratories, etc., nlinchcd to these colleges, various kinds of worKshops, and 
factories, mcchnnicnl, elcotricnl, chemical, ehiphuilding and engineering works iwd 
big firms, above nil, veteran educationists, sebolnni, experts in nil professions wliich 
mako^Cnlculta tho second city of the British Bmpire. All tlieec resources may be to 
organised ns to moke it,^nt n moderate cc-l. the gTcnte''t centre of learning in Indii, if 
not in tho British Empire, There should be* greater centmlisation, greater spccinlira* 
tion of work, and, now icohnicnl, agricultural, and commercial colleges. 


•BANKiunE, Sa.*;! Sekiiaii. 


The facilities which Calcutta possesses for being n gre.at centre of learning arc of no 
mean order. Tlio c.s«cntinls round which n groat university plionld grow two "good 
hbrancs and laboratories, rollahoration between profee'or.s and atudents, and an atmosphera 
created hy tho sysiemntio working of many minds on independent brnneUcs of research”, 
a fairly healthy climate, a good museum, and botanical and zoologieal gardens.- Calcutta 
possesses all those advantages. Amongst others I may mention liere the following:— 

(ff) Tlic Imperial and tho University Libraries. 

(b) The libraries of the Presidency' and other colleges and tho S'lhitya P^)T!d^^ 

Library. 

(c) Tiio University College of Science Inborntorv, and tho laboratories of tho Prc?i- 

aency, Sibpurj and other colleges. 

(d) Tlic Bcscarch Institute of Sir J. C. Bose. 

1a Association for the Cnltivatioii of Science. 

(/) Tlio Calcutta Museum. 

(g) Tlio Sibpur Botanical Gardens. 

(h) Tho Zoological Gardens, * • 

(i) Tho Calcutta University Tnstitutc. 

(j) Tho Asiatic Society of Bengal and other learned 8ocictic.s. 

inBtftSns^Iueb’arn?^*^^ ro® commerce, trade, and industry' ond Ire* 

advantages that CalStta^poSL°s°"'’“^ Pbarmaoeutioal Works. These ore the 
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Sasx Sekkak — cotili . — Banerjed, Sudhaksukomae — ^Banerjee, XJpendev 
Ham. 


Many of the instilutiona named above, such ns the University Library, oto.. are not open 
to the general body of students. To develop a corporate university life the inter*coIle- 
gialo system must be extended under proper safeguards. Ido not know how far the 
manufacturing institutions arc organised so as to be of use to the students of applied 
seicnoe, but the libraries and laboratories and tlio other available resources mayogord 
some facilities to students engaged in higher studies and original work, on literary and 
scicntldc lines. 

With regard to the last part of the question I hog to suggest the expansion and deveL 
opinent in Iho dircetion of technological and comraereial studies, and the establishment 
of properly-equipped workshop and demonstration factories where students can work. 
It will be highly beneficial to the country U the Government scheme of a technological 
institution is materialised. 


Banerjee, Sudilansekumab. 

Considerable resources exist in Calcutta for iho fotmation of a great ceutre of 
learning. These are mainly 

(a) Tiic Indian Museum, 

(b) The Botanical Gardens, 

(ej Tho Zoological Gardens, 

(d) The Alipur Observatory, 

fe) The Imperial Library, and tho libraries of tho Calcutta Universit}', (he Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Presidenty College, and the other Calcutta colleges, 
(/) Tlie lalwralories ol the University College of Science, the Medical College, the 
Presidency College, (he Sibpur Engineering College, the Indian Association 
for the ChtUh’alion of Science, and (0) tho other Caloutto colleges, 

<g) The Klcctrio and Gas Supply, 
and last, but not least, 

{It) 'flic teachers o! nil the Calcutta institutions combined form a body of men which 
will compare favourably nilh any other great centre of learning in the world, 
flicac resources are nil well-organised to servo this purpose, but require consideraUe 
expansion to meet the cvcr-incrcasiug educational needs of Bengal. Most of the hbraries 
.and laboratories require eonsidcrnblo additions, Tlicro should be at least two 
centralised libraries, one in arts and the other in science, entirely maintained by 
the Slate, end should he well-furnished with nil up-to-dotc literature and reference 
volumes. 


Baker JEE, Upekdba Nath. 


It is n matter for serious consideration that tho claims of deserving teachers 
and professors are oftentimes ovctlookcd. There may bo multifarious reasons for this 
sad state of things. Is it not, ihereloto, Jieoessary for the beads of educational msti- 
tutioiis to SCO that speeial attention is paid to those members of the tutorial staU wno 
have approved modes of teaching, who arc experienced, sincerely devoted to their 
duiies, and permanently attached to schools or colleges, iwcspcctivo of university 
decrees. There ennnot bo the least doubt that if suS tcaobers and professors are 
tinnccfls.wrily and unroasonnUy superseded by grcdtiates fresh from coiloge, or outsiaers 
iinving no permanent slake in their concerns, tlic work of such institutions will sutler. 
Partiality, favouritism, or recommendation should, on no account, bo allowed to py 
their part in the matter of prciereucc given to those that deserve success. Head- 
maslere and principals must bo able to roly safely on their subordinates, place implicit 
confidence in Uicm, grunt them Bunieient freedom in their work, not deprive them 
of their discretion, nor interfere with their work at each stop, 

hamper Ihom in their duties by every means. For, however qiiahfiod or experienced 
a Ser may he, he eau never siieeeod, if he is not allowed to work freely, and knows 
full well that ho is not in the confidence of Ins superiors. 
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Qumins .’ 1 . 


BANnum:,, UrKS'nrtA XATir - rnn/</.~ lUvf.rJi, XJAN:!\7»\v\r« IU;.'rruf, Tli-i HrjSi’Uj 
JiHtiro Sir l*i:AMAt>\ I’HUns IVAniM-.i**, 


Toiirlifr* imi't bf nHoH'nl to ninl.i> tit jiu< -liit'atini;* Jh ttin 

hnro to toncli, imiit timt lh«'ir ♦ttnl* til* p^niit ftm, by tvU tn..’«iv, Ustl tl.t'y 
thoroiiEhly undori Iftiul tlir iiibj.rtR (:*si{*ht, ft*‘ijiil>lo rc dir ‘t rmI nr-'s rf'dly 

nblo to utili^’c iinJ nj'jily tt'cm to tlii-ir !>• <l 


li ts’i;i!ii. M \:;ma‘iu wath. 

Cafnillft tmcjiifiilnn.tMy Ini li/-<n n j/rc.»t <r*itrn of Iftrbl'ir in IKn^nl 
fC'viM I»y f.ir th(> b'-it rr tiiri m for tIi*'fortii\ti'>-i i.f n yrm* r<-:tlrr of Irinilrtjr. Itt tirr-rfnt 

■ #»A ftl.n C * t 4« ^ ^ . t ■ * 


jMjuiliou ftR the «(>it Ilf tluvcmiiirnt nti'l t!*.' t*f trad'^ Ijia 

(rout tiU jurtii of f!io( ountry, * hrtno {^/^>^iy afl l.wc 

liCfU rpjirfi-nli'il liy .1 lirr<' itiimlii r of «n5»Tf^i'y b.'t'ifm. Tn*i% CM -«*.:7 
('ffalor n(lv.intn"ct than iiny oHji r («j«n Jn (fit, iifi.vhfo f if il.i* err itf-.si of a 
ho.tt of liijih trniiiiiij; And. on tliU Acc-niir.l, n •■tinllrf ftn'iinnl iif ttii^.’idllnrp vii)} 


I rt'ntrali’i'sl 

• i'. l" i" , , . ” * «iU 51 iK-o to 

ruxe itA fovi-l niA fi'titn- |p-vrn(nf; tinn vf.v v.on! I lx- ti-iMlrnl to foimd Rto’, » 

ol-pttliproon (he Knitiij.I of mtif.- tf. n. 'It.p fi^:pf,rP CmI-V/p tjnv l-p rtti-nd'-I to mafep 
room for i|,o iKJsi-Kr.wItnlo iMoItiio.; of oll.r- *■ iVto-p Pfihjp-v. 'n.p *i(o r.wr tf,* 
iiMivpri,lty Iiuifilinyi (tlio Inrar) ul.!.-]. ;« tfjp |.tt\}««r{y of t)..- roivrfftv rnny I-p I til: on 
for tho nrromtnodnt ion of ft'''t«Tr.nniim ami lor tl.p rr iMrtu; iju \zti of t!.* iintvtr^jtv 
Iwlurcm In Aft*, lb. „lm, MtPn nt*.|njl.rAi,;nltv nnv t-r m-nuirr.l f .r tU fr..Mpfi«.V 
of lKiM.rf.vlu-.tr RtmWn in trtt. Tor t}|p fo.imfM, of fr Mfi!, {(.•', 'tntoi of tl|p 
IiiKlior»,ri..«(v4 a Mfr f. AV.uItlfr in Ihllypi.n.n. nml ..thr-r Knbnfbi. Iwivlp^tamhlnllho 

Univrr-ily nlrr.vly p,Mr. piAb.i|blm'M.n htol r.r lhliv/Mt..;p, a li-'.cv 

from tUo htc . ir larnU Nm!i I'ftlt'. On «i'»oU ft (■Up tlpjv.fttnrsit-. i’t Arri'' 4 lttjfr Kml 
trclniobcy tiny nN i (ip «iv..,..,|. ' 

1 t It' r *’ 1 "’ '»•'* •'"M-J.-t of m.,1, dop A«.l A 

imivri.I Mbnrv. tlr 

iVnttc Sowly o Ib-isd, llso tho (.Snlm-, vinrf, mav ^r-'V broitt- 

ftftfy 1.0 iitifLVvl by tinivimity Plu.lp.|t,.' . « ,i r. y ^r-y j. 

of JfAntinr mnM U h Rnti iM fibutbi. In 

tliDRmilW^^ "'T o«»y otlo-r tov,n in tho t-v fu.M!, 4^^n.^t^^in4 

P , i M ‘‘•’•■I* i'* «>.*• l^-M-rrvf.ntp Mayp r .tt.iru* fmm 

£rt i p pl l^ • ' T'-'” in A tmit.Kn^ ffp.Up.1 in ih- 

ES hulh l I t ” "■"t'’ *" « rp'itrrl,.-vl «.-Af dp.lr.tbfp-l 

ofrconoiiiv om 1 lir-U.^tivt thM i* iHo fipit fftmiMH in j.nnt 

ot rconomy, cniptnicy, nn<loihfrroii-iiilpr»tinn-*. * 


B.WBRjt, The Hon’lilo Jtistic.* Sir l'n,\MAi>\ CttAtiAX. 

Vitb S'”*'’ I'**'*' tn 


enplnoorinj. nro of u liiyh orifrr. 

BA.vnitJi, Umaciiar.vx. 

*™r,™Ch '““'“l™ . 1 , « WM »-..l ol Wn,i«= 

•R profoision* Irvfpe incltui"' ‘’f cli.tinKuiMipd nml ominpn* mt'tJ in 

roRouwcREoSn^ln?^ r “I'f 1 do «mt think thftt 

•wcR l.a^o boon duly orBantsorl to .orve the pnrim.t- of the creation of a ?rrat 
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Baneeji, Umvoiiaban— co)iiZ. — B ase, Sats-endka Nath— Bengal Landholders’ 
Association, Calciittai — Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 


sent of learning There are many well-to-do landlords, merehanta, barristers, etc., who 
have not made any pecuniary contribution either to the University or any local college, 
Government, aided or unaided. I would advocate the formation of a strong and influ- 
•cntinK committee for devising means to improve the very limited resources now at the 
■disposal of tho University and colleges. 

The Asiatic llusoum, tho Botanical and Zoological Gardens, tho Imperial Librarj'^, the 
Victoria Memorial Works, and others of the kind have not yet been adequately turned 
to account for tho benefit of our youths. 


Basu, Satyendra Nath. 

Calcutta possesses abundant resources for the formation of a great centre of learn- 
ing, only they have to bo organised. This is particularly true in regard to soienoe subjects. 
U'hc vast resources of Calcutta, if properly organised, should greatly facilitate practical 
training in those subjects. 


Bengal Landlioldera’ Association, Calcutta. 

Wo believe that vosourocs exist in abundance in CalciitU for the formation of a great 

centre of learning, but they need organisation. , t,. • i 

Calcutta is tbo metropolis of India, althougli not its official capital. It is a centre 
of our national thought and notivitics, and of India’s trade and cominMoa It is capable 
of affording very valuable assistance to commercial and technological studies. It is 
tho centre of largo Government railways and workshops. v , • , 

It is not fat romoved from largo agricultural areas. It has a l^ge museum, botanical 
and zoological gardens, at least two largo libraries, science laboratories, scvmal axge 
ooUeges, literary societies of position, a powerful press, and influential social mstitutions. 

It has large medical institutions and very large hospitals. It has the Engmewmg 
College, with workshops attached. It has a rich resident population and attracts people 
of education and position from the rest of India and also from outside India. 

It is now tho wntro of our student population— brought together, no doubt, by 
untoward and unfortimatc circumstances ; but they have come to stay and cannot be 

"‘""it'Sto? fS^xciuovcd from largo centres of Hindu learning. Wo strongly advocate 

thc^Llnstonof commercial, technological, and agricultural studies ; and the expansion 

+ 1 . 1 , mnriipnl institutions which arc altogether inadequate for our needs. 

W ^li alratef acTtierto^^ ^'0^^ connection with the 

lopmcnt. 

Bengal National CLamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

torics, museums, zTOlogical Moumiy utiUsed. We have in Cnl- 

ment of education, these ® learning The present arrangement 

toX.^« 0. to& abmto »d 

ecrvices are not utilised to the ^ ^ te placed in the hands 

Wo think that tha cftrol M each ^h of stu^^ 

Si"" e“ X .to toW. N. m«»b» *».ld »n, 

°° TuriSSuX msofioiied to‘S> te'to 

Sip rT'SSj “»ld cl .atotom i« to 1» 

research work. 
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QunsTJos 3 . 


BclUwn*' Ci>ll«'gp| Civlcutta — HiiAPUitr, 
IJnosAif— HifAsnAUiCAit, J). 


JOVTIBHUSAV, D,;v. IJ.U., rtnl Dnm, lUpnr 
II. -BiiATTAcnAJiYA, JIiitsr*AJj«r C. 


Bctlunw College, Cnlculto. 


Cftleuttn no'.Mw^i l.rUl'miil > w)*! w.-’.IU.y irt«n aO»o T.-n«5rr- Wu.'r wgam*. 

nlii)H ftii'l fl-vrr lA}(;>tnr («r tli** r<’(vU<a{i(«x of a. hi-jh t'lfal of 
Ho)-. 1>. N. Uni\vr<try. Tli-'> rr-viri**“i arr mw imp-'rf'otly 

organisod, c.g„ in tli'' SahUijn Vi.rliht'! nnd otli'r i-^rnNi 


Bhaduhi, .TYOTiiiHiJf^AN, Dky, If.B.i ond Dutta, Biouu Bjiu^ak. 

GaloutU on*, till nwitly, tin- wtl of thf flovirniin'nt of Inddi. Thb ncint 
tranofer of tli j minUl Imo fiirtnn'il* ly. Imw rvM, I*'fi inlact at (’alMitta all th“ 

^v1tich nro flio ndjiinet? of a ctvilio-il tJuvrmm'-rit, jiiiMii' lilir.irJfv, irni 
r.oologioal gartlcii*, 111" mint ami I'lirri-m'y ofli"* fosnim'n'ial ami niiinilionBiJr{>'»rtni»*iil*, 
geological, -/oologiral, an'l'TO ilogi";*!, Iiot mil -U, and tn'^oii'ini^tricM Mirviy ikpart* 

incnti for kcoiiliig hiilorit'al n.v<iftl-<, im<li>a| i-o!|t‘gf t nml ho'pilals i'ngin"''tinc 
nliop", do. . . , , 

Calcutta ja nl’O tU" fiOia of all j>uWio acU^iti". of R jinu.oni<‘i>vI "liantoter, 
private lilirario-', loam"'! Mxii'tic*, rli.atnlHTa of ro«iitt"foo, ctf>. The fli'f'' of I>'ii£;ali 
Hocicly, belonging to til" ll•^‘lur<'^l cU , 1 , W ol'o gtllii rtd on .ac'^ount of tb" waU* 

rious condition of jioigUbouring iliitricl'. llciic", civic and ac.ub’iiuc life Iiwc promi. 
fide by hidj to a largo ogtent, 

Tlio city, with itn Biilnirb*, i« n grr.ii c>'utfv of nnn'ifAotiirc O'- it |w>‘ a ciMi'idcr* 
able facilitic-i (or railway and river iMunit. 

Tlio Univor'-ity lias not fully iilili'‘wl iH yot lli« o*^oiiroct of CiVtitta in'’ntion''»l 
above. Tliis rlcsiMblo end may b" rccHml by tbo folliming arra«g>'nv'nts:*~ 

(«) Itcprc<ont.atlvci of Boinv of tli" nliovt* institutions may lie gtvcJi ritbor «tt 
tbcB.'iwlc or on lUn imattls of atuiUcs j>t» that they may bv utwl'' to tab** 
yri’.atcr intcrcil in iiniv<'r-ity nffalrA. 

(i) Honorary l<'ctnr<T» on iiigbly hpcciali*-"*! topira mvy al'o b" tditaimal from thf'o 
nomn'Mdcmic Koim’ci, and thus a iiy“'l<>ni of mlvanct'il ba'tnt^i on difitrenf 
aulijcds may b" organiswl without additional co t. 


BltA^DAnKAn, D. R. 

So far as my stibjocl is concerned wo Imvc tlm Unjvcr»ity Inbrnry, the Bengal 
Asintic Society's Library, the Imperial Librarj’, and the Indian Mtifatun Libniry. _ I 
diacliargo a composite function. 1 am Camticnnel I’rofcrsor of the Calcutta University 
and On'icer.in.clmrge of tbo Arclmological Scctinn of the Indian JfuBCUm. It 
therdoro, possiblo for me to give all facility and help from tbo Museum to the Uni- 
■ycrsily students and icaclicrs. But I cannot ray the same thing in regard to the 
hbraricB. ^lorc arc many books and mnnuseripts in tbo Asialtc Society and the 
Imperial Library which students may require. It is, therefore, necersary iliat the 
,1 University Library should have the ixuvcr of securing for them 

aU tbo materials required .from cisewhero. 


Bhattachauva, Brindahak . C. 

the?;-'''’"' «‘vllcctual life in a modern Indian city nr* 

(cl Financial resources. 
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chango fco at a]I dcsintbio it would bo to rcioovo tho sito of tho UnivoiBity, and also tho 
residences of its 2iiomborp, to tho nearest eom’onient suburb of Calcutta itself, such as 
Ballygunjc, Bhawanipur, or some such place. Moreover, tho groat advantage of the 
IndtanMuscuin, the Zoological Gardens, the Art Gallcrjv and tho Botanical Gardens hoing 
situa^d within tlio city and its suburbs it is smgulorly favourable for tho successful 
teaching of geology, mineralogy, archBology, biology, botany, and all those subjects 
which ore distinctly airilmted with lho.TC centres of practical education and research. 


BnATTAcnARYyA, Hamdas. 

The question is vague. If by “ resources are meant intellectual resources then 
Iheto are available in Calcutta men to teach certain subjects, but not others. It would 
bo difficult to get men to tench certain scientific subjects and tho essentials of trade, in- 
dustry, comiucrcc. agriculture, etc. As certain faculties wore not in existence the Univers- 
ity could not utilise the services of its own alumni sent out to foreign countries at its 
own expense or at the expense of Govcinincnt to study technicol subjects so that some- 
of them are now in employments for which foreign education was not absolutely neces- 
sary. Tho recently established post-graduate councils are beginning to organise the 
inlelloclunl resources of Calcutta, 

Tlie material resources in and near Calcutta arc 

(i) I,ibrnriei — tho Imperial Bibrnry, the university and colli^o libraries, 

(ii) Museums, art scliools, and art g-Tllorics. 

(iii) Laboratories and oliomionl worka 

(iv) Mill.s (oil, flour, jute, cotton, paper), 

(v) Banks, co-opctatjvc e.'cdit societies, iDsurnnoo offioes, etc. 

(vi) Courts and jails. 

(rii) Hospitals and asylums, 

(viii) Railways and r.iilway workshops. 

(ix) Other workshop’. 

(x) Forts and munitions factories. 

(xi) Mcrcanfilo hrms. 

(sii) Docks and shipping concerns. 

(xiii) Government olKccs. 

(xiv) Briek-liclds. 

(XT) Paddy-licJds. 

(xvi) Zoological and botanical garden.’, 

(xvii) Foundries. 

(xviii) Tanneries, potlerics, hosieries, soap factories, etc. 

(xixj Tlio University Press. 

(XX) Tea plantations and collieries. 

It will be evident from the above :hnt Cnlcutla has all the possibilities of being a groat 
centre of learning in all its departments. But vci^- little attempt has been made to utilise 
all tiicsc resources. 

(o) The libraries and museums all lie scattered, and there is no mutual arrangement 
at present between institutions for the stocking and lending of books, exhibits, 
eta 

(b) Those wiio can give facilities take no interest, and have no place, in the 

University, 

(e) The je.alousy and mistrust ol intcicstcd persons, traders, nuilownors, bankers, 

' railway companies, etc., towards tho educated oommumiy render it impos- 

sible to utilise some of the existing resources. 

(d) The nb.soncc of certain faoultios in .the University rendered available resources 
usolcs.s. 

(c) Political reasons made certain studios impossible and rendered cortam other 

tcBOurcca unavailable 
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(/) Cksriain rcsourocs again could bo utilised only by particular institutions instead 
of by the University. 

{g) Certain rosouroos could liardly bo utilised for instruction. 

(k) Cortain resources arc utilised now by bodies other than tlic Univcrsityi and nut 
alTtliatod to the University. 

To organise the available resources I suggest that 

(f) A central university library bo established at once and for this Government be 
advised to make a special grant. ' 

(i) Sectional libraries in diilorcnt subjects bo also established, as distinct from the 
central librarj', and greater facilities be given to research students in these 
sectional libraries. 

(b) A university mu.seuni bo established for permanent exhibits and exhibits on 
loan. 


(l) Professors bo given access to all tho libraries of Cnloutla and the University and 

the colleges make arrangements for taking out books from tho Imperial 
Library for professors and Icoturors^ by means of slips duly stamped or 
scaled, and thus save teachers much inconvenicnco. 

(m) Tho afRliatcd colleges establish a system of intor'Collcgiato lending and stock- 

ing of books. 

{») Students bo allowed to gain iirst-hnnd knowledge of matters connected with tboir 
study. Thus, psyohology students may bo allowed to visit tho Medical College, 
reformatories, asjdums, etc.; law students may be taken round courts and 
jails and shoum the actual process of litigation ; economics students may 
bo allowed to visit banks, insurance offices, railways, etc., and Imvo access 
to tho records. 


(o) Immediate steps bo taken by tho University direct or by Government to 

found a toohnologioal institute and a commoroial institute, and full oppor- 
• tunitios bo given thereby to young Indians of ability for learning prohtablo 
industries, trades, mechanical arts, etc. 

(p) Tho great moiehant, millowning, and landowning communities bo given ndoquato 

roprosontation oa tlio sonato by a system of election and thus their willing- 
help bo secured m helping young Indians to the industrial and commor- 
oial professions. 

(5) Government establish State binks ond take over tho management of 

oompany-ownod roilways and give tho natives of tho soil the necessary cduoa- 
won and training. ^ 

(r) The University Press bo expanded and undertake the publication of books 
oy reputed authors and thus bo a source of profit to tho University. 


BhOWAL, Govihda CnANDEA. 


may be Jieip 1 ^ 

literary, historical, and p^>^Bop 

’‘tfshSuiW^i® “ 'commercial and naval education 


4*.— V*.—— I --- rCSOQTChoS. 

Calcutta is a ^eat soa^t. It Jg * 
and for the learning o! sMiiSiuilding. 

and^’liSriS leS rci!,S have“onlv®bIL"L“rt-*/^^^^ 

University ond the ScienM^boUege. ^ ^ organised in the 
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Biswas, Chahu Cuandua, 

Caloulta is fairly rich in resources, both in men and institutions, for the form- 
ation of a great centre of learning, on the inlellcctual, on the commercial, and on the 
industrial side. The e.\isling resources aro not, however, organised, nor is there that 
close co-ordination and co-operation Amongst them which alone can yield the best 
results in the most economical, as woll as in the most ofScient, way. 

I would suggest n_ freer use being made of institutions like the ktuseum, the Botan- 
ical and the Zoological Gardens; and a co-ordination, if possible, of the existing 
libraries, laboratories, and workshops, such as the Imperial Library, the library of 
the Asiatic Society, Ibe laboratory of the Indian Association for tlio Cultivation of 
Science, the newly-founded Hcscarch Institute of Sir Jagadis Chundra Bose, and the 
Bengal National Technical Institute. If faculties of commerce and industry bo in- 
troduced, as they should bo, it will be necessary also to utilise the numerous banks, 
mills, factoricB, and commercial bouses that exist in and about Calcutta, and the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of the authorities of these institutions will, accordingly, have to 
be enlisted. 


Borooaii, Jnanadabhirvm. 


As the colleges cxi^t in Calcutta — I am speaking from tbo topographical point ot 
view — it will not bo possible to have a centre directly under the guidance of the Univers- 
ity. The colleges should be located near each other and the Universitj* buildings should 
bo within a short dislnnoc from them. The neighbourhood of College Square will bo an 
ideal place, tbougb this arrangement will cost some mono/. All the important colleges and 
schools aro there, including the Jlodical College. Tliat area should be directly under the 
control of the University, but as numcroiu private house 4 will linvo to be acquired it cannot 
b3 nobieved without aji expenditure of a very large sum of money. Tbo removal of the 
colleges to the .suburbs will cau.=c endless inconvenience to students and guardians — 
otherwise, that M'ould have been the best course. 


Bose, Eai Ciiunilal, Bahadur. 

These arc tbo resources existing in Calcutta — ^tbo Indion Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, the Boso Institute, tbo Science College of the Calcutta 
University, tbo Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Imperial Library, the Darbhangn 
Library, the Indian Museum, the Royal Botanical Gardens at Sibpur, the Zoological 
Gardens, the many hospitals and workshops in and around Calcutto, and the Banglya 
Sahitya Parishnd. Tlioso institutions would form a good nucleus to make Calcutta s 
great centre of teaching. 

There slioiihl be facilities for teachers to tnko their students to somo of tlio above 
places for study in the differont subjects according to their requirements. 


Bose, Harakanta. 

The Imperial Library, tiio Asiatic Society’s Library, tbo Museum, tlio Meteorological 
Observatory, the Zoological Gardens at Alipur, tbo Botanical Gardens at Sibpur, the 
Indian Asscoistion for tbo Cultivatirn of Soicncc, Sir J. 0. Bose’s Research Institute, 
and the libraries and laboratories attached to tbo University and its nffiliatod colleges 
(in Pits, science, medicine, engineering, and law) may, if properly developed and 
organised, help to form a groat centre of learning in Calcutta. With tbo land permis- 
sion of tiio authorities conco ned Ibcso institutions may bo made more accessible to 
the advanced students. 
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Bose, Sir J. C. 

Such resources exist in Calcutta, among which may he mentioned the Bescarch 
Institute which I have founded. This iustitato is intended not only to advance science, 
but also to foster intellectual curiosity among students. Progress of knowledge ds 
impossible without a fresh outlook and the awakening of a keen love of nature. The 
present system of examination in vogue at the Calcutta IJnivcrsity deadens this faculty. 
The services of an institute like the one mentioned may be of considerable importance 
to the University in advancing learning provided the free and spontaneous growth of 
the institute is not marred by oxtemal interference. With such safeguords the co- 
operation of my institute mil be at the disposal of the University. In connection 
with this I would urge the importance of giving colleges and institutions affiliated to 
the University full liberty for individual development. Some of the important col- 
leges have done much in the past to advance highci: education, each in a particular 
branch of knowledge. Each has thus established a tradition of the highest value. 
The University con, by the fullest recognition of the sernces rendered by each, secure 
their acUve co-operation for building up the great university of the future. Un- 
fortunately, certain new regulations, hastily carried, in spite of strong opposition from 
leading educationists, aro likely to deal a serious blow to the harmonious relations 
which should exist between the University and its affiliated institutions. 'This 
now departure places the University in the unfavourable light of a rival to its 
affiliated institutions. The unfairness of this rivalry is accentuated by the fact ibot 
professors from affiliated institutions have been induced to transfer their services to the 
University by offers of higher pay without consulting tho college authorities and thus 
placing them ot o serious disodyontngo. The University, it need hardly be urged, 
should ho raised shove suohva compromising position by the discontinuance and dis- 
avowal of this polloy.^^ 


Brown, Arthur. 

• r 

One great defect about tho resources of Calcutta is that they arc practically not 
available for mofnssil teachers. This would perhaps not matter so much if tho more 
capable of tho mofnssil toochors moved up to Calcutta but, at present, there is no reason 
to suppose that tho average Calcutta teacher is above the avorogo. of t no from the 
mofussil. There is some reason to suppose that ho is below. • Of course, even if available, 
Calcutta facilities are dedcient. As Calcutta is tho premier tomi of India it should bare 
facilities as regards hooks approximating to those of the British Museum Library. One 
of tho chief evils attending the multiplication of colleges and nnivorsitics consists in tho 
dissipating of tho little money -which is available. 


Ohakratarti, Brajalai.. 

Outside the Calcutta University and unconnooled with it there ore (he Imperial 
Ijbra^, the Museum, and the laboratory of the Indian Association for the Cultivation ' 
of Soience. Much useful Trorb znaj bo done by bringing about some sort of co*- 
operation 'between the University and these latter. o 


Chakravarti, Kai Mokmohan, Bahadur. 

rm formrtion of a groat centre of learning Oalcutta has several advantages. 

J.nocify IS, no doubt^ of comparatively modem growth and; therefore, lacks tho old re- 
-mams and the historical associations of the groat inland cities, i.e„ Benares, Agra, Bolhi. 
uiitis a live city, growing and expanding, unfettered by old ties, in touch with 
ouem life and its ramifioations and inteiconnootions. Wi'h'' its hives of packed 
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popiilftUon exceeding a millon in day time, nith its streams of activities working day 
jind night, with its long powerful roots of railways and steamers tapping huge inland 
tract?, the city has enormous resources, the possibilities of whoso expansion are very 
wide. 

1 ho resources are ns yet very imperfectly drawn iipaii for educational purposes, and 
it w 11 take mtioh epneo to point out the moans by which they may be organised. 
Por instance", the EuropeaiLs traders and merchants take little interrat in the Univeratv. 
But if they can bo induced to lake an active part, their wealth, organisation rm'd 
8])ccialised knowledge would be of iiiuch helij to the authorities. 


CnAKRAVARTY, NiRANJAN PrASAD. 

I 'J'ho resources existing at jnc-sent in Calcutta, and which may bo of great help for 
the practical training of students of almost all branches of knowledge, arc numerous and 
varied in chnrnot<T and exceed those of all other cities in Bengal and it may bo said with- 
out any fear of oppoition that this is the only place in Bengal fit for the formation of .a 
great centre of learning. Some of tlio'^o sources of help may bo enumerated below: — 

(a) Well-stocked libraries (The Imperial Library, the Asiatic Sociot}-’s Library,' 
the Presidency College Library, the University Library, etc.), 

(1) Well-fitted laboratories (The Science Association Laboratorj*, the Presidoney 
College Laboratory, the University Science College Laboratory, etc.}, 

(c) hluscmns. 

(d) Zoological gardens. 

(c) Botnnionl gardens. 

(/) Banks. 

(H) Mills. 

(h) Cliemienl and pharniacoutical works. 

(i) Engineering and electrical works. 

If) Rccognisctl and standing companies, etc. 

The resources are thus great in number and varied in character, but students gener- 
ally reap very little benefit from tbcni. Facility is not given to stiulonls to use these 
laboratories and libraries at the time of need. There are so many banks, mills, and com- 
panies in Cnleuttu, mostly conducted by Euroiicans who treat Indians ns aliens, and 
no students of teclinology, engineering, or commercial science arc allowed to receive a 
course of practical training in them. Students may receive the best tliooretic.al 
training in colleges, but it will bo ol very little help to them if they are not allowed to 
receive any practical training along with it. It nia^' bo safely managed, without any 
"hijury to bankers and millownors, to arrange for a course of practical training for 
students who may bo employed there ns apprentices, following the sysloin of other 
foreign countries, like .lapnn, America, and the continental countries. This may bo easily 
performed by placing liio clmrgo of those branches of knowledge in the University, which 
may provide facilities for practical training and researches by Ponding the tbcoroticnlly 
trained students to lecognised companies for a limited period ns apprentices. 

I A\ould like to suggest one thing in comicctfoii with this qiicstioti. There is, at present,' 
no good and proper arrangement in Calcutta for imparting any theoretical and practical 
training to Eludents of agriculture and commerce. In order to improve tlio social, coo- 
nomie, and financial condition.s of the fwoplo arrangoinont-sniHsi. ho made for hnprove- 
mont in the commorcial, ngricuUural, and technological departments. The problem of 
agrioiilturc is as great as, if not greater than, those of the other hranohos of applied scicneo 
and technology. Bengal, though clniiiiing to boa most fertile provinco, cannot, unfor- 
lun.itcly, boast of a suiglo ngi'iculturnl college. There is only one such nollogo in Biliar 
which is mainly intondod for the Ecwanls of Govoriiinent, and very' few outsiders 
arc allou’cd to lake their ndmis.sioii there. A thorough reogani-sation is not, however, 
possible by starting afow agricultural colleges or by establishing a few agricultural dopart- 
incnls, hut improved and sciontifio methods must be introduced among the farmers, 
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who would not cimngu thoir nccuatoinod inothod<) which Imd been finfTioient for c.vning 
ft livelihood for Ihcimol. IB nnd their families until it would he pliown to them directly 
that tho PcientiGo methods are, in every respect, better than their ntitiqimtcd system. 
Tin** is only poj-sihlo by Irniniiig eiicrgctio young men in the modern fciontific methods 
of ngrieuUuro who, by taking ngricuUuro into their own hand'', may i»oinl out tho 
fcuperiorily to the blind farmers. 


Chanda, The Jlon’blo Mr. Kamini Kumah. 

There nro Icained societies, wcll-oqnippcd libraries and lohoratorics, and mueeums 
ond learned men who nro quite prepared to impart eduralion for its owti sake. These 
resources are not orgonined nt present. 


CiiATTKiijEi:, The Ilon’blc Mr. A- C. 

In many respeets the city of CntcutUv po'»’ca*C‘< reiourcc'? wliieh arc as goo'l as 
tho<.o available in many educational centres in Europe. The bctt Indian thought in 
politics, ndminislrntion, religions atid philoiopbic sj>ee»hition, has it-* source in Calcut(.-i. 
Bombay, and ^fadra-'. Culeutta is also rapidly becoming tho centre of a modem Indian 
oulturo in art, sricncc, and iitemturc. It has nl<,o cxto««ive re-ourccs, of which no use is 
inndo nt jiresjiit for cduo vtional purposes. In its industries, commereo, and shipping. Tho 
hospitals have been ufoI for nuHlicnl tc.sclung, but the law courts have not been utilised 
for tho study of Jaw. 

Tcaclicra and i,tiidcnt-s alike fitniul aloof from tho Intellectual developments referred 
to above. 

Other c-visting rcsourcas wliioh, so far ns I knoa*, nro only partinlly utilised arc : — 

(а) ^luxoum, for natural sciences, art, and nrcb.xolog}', 

(б) Botanical collcotions. 

(c) Zoological collections. 

(d) (i) Imperial Library. 

(ii) Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(c) Department of SlatisticH, Government of India. 

(/) Records in Govcmincut departments for study of pure nnd economic histoiy. 

to) JIoteorologic.sl obscn'atoiy. 

(/<) Ulunieipal laboratories and the opportunities arnilnblc in the city for training 
in sanitary Fcionce. 


CiiATTERJEE, Efti Lalitmohan, Babadttc. 


The resources that exist in Calouttn for the formation of a great centre of learning 
are : — 

(а) A largo student population. 

(б) A number of colleges already in working order nnd n large number of feeder schools, 
(c) A largo number of learned men, not otily teachers but men in the other Icaracd 

]>rofes3ions. 

(<7) A comparatively healthy climate. 

(c) A few fairly good libraries. 

(/) Conrciiioncc of locomotion which would permit tho utilisation of the healthier 
suburbs for hostels and playing-fields. 

(p) Facilities for general culture (museum, lectures, clubs, societies, etc.). 

(A) Fftcilitics for technical education. 
ii) Means of amusement and recreation. 
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hlorco'Vor, Cnlcntta is, porlmpa, the intellectual coiitro of India from which ideas 
rndinto. On tho other hand, there islitiHein Calcutta of what MUon calls “ the still air of 
delightful studios”. It js too much in the rush of things. 

Tho existing resources of Calcutta, however, are not yet properly organised. 

Tho type of university 1 suggest for Dacca will also bo very suitable for Calcutta. 
Tlio range of studies may bo made wider in Cnlcntta and a tcelmionl, and oven a commor. 
eini, side may be developed much more easily and effectively. 

Tim Calcutta University should boa self-contained rcsidonlinl university and very 
earefully organised. If a federal university is also maintained in Bengal it should not bo 
difficult to limit the numbers so that efficient organisation may be possible. Tho feeder 
tolmolt should bo improved and brougbtinto vital touch >vith tho University, 


Chattebjee, Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 

Calcutta possesses a great many resources for tho formation of a centre of learning. 
Tho resourcc-s consist of the following : — 

(а) It is tho chief centre of thought in India for movements, political, religious, and 

social, and also for philosophic speculations, and for the development of 
literary, soiontific and art ideals. 

(б) It possesses within itself and its neighbourhood largo factories, workshops, and 

dockyards (both Slate and private), meteorological observatories, museums, 
libraries, botanical collections and an institute for scientific studies. 

(c) There are nJ.so learned societies like the Asiatic Society, tho Astronomical Society, 

tho jratliomationl Society, the Economic Association, tho Ba?ii(i/a Par'mul, 
and various other similar bodies, 

(d) It has also extensive tesouroea as a shipping, oomraoroial, and industrial centre. 

No attempt has hitherto been made to organise thorn for the purposes of the Uni- 
versity. Tho hospitals have been used to some extent, but not tho law' courts. 
Teachers and student.s alike arc not in touch with most of these institutions. 


Chatterjbe, Suniti Kumar. 

As to the resources in other cities of comparable size I do not know" much. So 
far n.s Calcutta is coiiecrnod, I’c-ourcc.”, intellectual and material, are not wanting to make 
it a fir.st-ratp scat of li-nrning. Calcutta lin.s a fine mu-'cum, .••omo good libraries, and some 
learned fociotics and a‘’‘-ccia1 ions of hich omincuce; it possc'ses fine botanical and 
zoological gardon.s, and tho Calcutta Medical College, with its numerous hospitals, is said 
to be the finest and bc.'t.conduelcd in all Asia. It is tlio centre of Bengali mtcUcotual 
life; thouFamh of studc»t.s from Bengal and Bihar and Ojj.va flock to its numerous 
colleges. It is also a groat commercial town, and is the scat of the jute mdustrj, _ 

As to the orcanbation of those resources very littki has been done. The University 
has not as yet availed itself to any extent of llic.ee resources : fcr the matter of that 
tho commercial and iiuliistrial side has been lamentably negloeted. 1 he activities of 
the Uniwrsitv slimtW he c.vpanded in the direction ot commerce and mdnstry, roedicme, 
engineering, igrieiilture, and art. The avnUnblc resources in the shapo of museums, 
libraries, liospilal'', factories, haiihf, and commeicial houses slioiud lie brought into 
line with the needs of university students, and fullest advantage taken therefrom. A 
well-appointrd central library for professors and sliidciifs is n dc-=idenffum. Ihcro is 
also room for tlic (j.vpnnsion of tlie Univcrsily Inboratoiy to form a national laboratory. 


CiiAUDiiuni, Tlie T[[on’ble Justice Sir Asurosn. 

JIv belief is that resources exist in nbunclnnco in Cnlcutia for tho formation of 
a great centre of learning, but they need organisation. 
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®" "'S'J^’OSn-^onW.-CHATOHUBlBmiBAB ' 
hoot, Hem Chanwu IUy— C nAOflnuM, Tho Hon’Wo Babu, Kishobi 

conSo°of ^^^•‘'j.altliougU not its official capital, it ‘ 

It is LS of ""‘I Mtiritics, and of our trado anS 

studies I? to very valuable nssistanco to conunorcial and • ’ ’ 

It is not /nr Govomment railways aud worfebopB. 

lUL n iiZ hl^° agricultural areas, 

fcoionoo labor/iEinVo”*'^^"’’ zoological gardens; at least tAVo’largo'" 

r™s;srs' is.„sr‘ ^ 

Tf hno tastitutions and very iargo hospitals, 

B h«“s a riSS"? college, wit/ worUop? attached, 
from tho rest of population, and attracts people of education and . 

It is n 2 tiL 

untoward and student population— brought -together, no dr- 

lo tho distriofq circumstances— but come to stay and cannot be sent 

It is not far r-nr!!' ” sanatonum compared to tho rest of Bengal. 

I strondir 1 ®’'?° oontres of Ilindu learning. , 

studies- nn/tbn^oPt^° of commercial, technological, and ngi' 

nro altogethl inaSntoVourS*!’’^ """ »®«tntions, ■ 

the i4»/^nrdfvP°!!^a facilities for educational and researeli work in connection ■ 
pharmacentical ^ 1 '“”* systems of medicine, including botanical gardens 
TbL SPi ”• connection with them. 

® angineenng branch requires development. • 

CnAUDiTOHi, Bhuban Mohan. 

*natoriBls for the formation of a great centre of 
gardens WJinf f'f>™ri£8 and laboratorica, museunas, and zoological and ’ 
should be a elnol ^'c^nired la that they should be made up to dote and that 
education. * identify themselves entireiy with the cause - 


Chaudhuri, Hem Chandra Bat. 

It i^thTcantw^Pf nbimdant resources for tho formation of a great seat of -ai ■ 
research soniafioB •ntelleotuallifo. It has some exooUent libraries, laboratc ] 

tutiona Tf .-b+i,’ *** * ®°ff®60S’ “nd commercial and industrial insti* 

SibpurBoteS Qarfras*^® Mnsonra, the Alipnr Zoological Gardens, and the 

Law Cdfeao^'+tff Partially organised. We have nuniversity embracing the 

' round College Square should be amalgamated with thoUni- 

(®) The oouneiT^n*^*? resroroh societies should ho ofSIiated to it. . , 

GtoS* Tritb the Museum, the Zoological and Botami^ 

1 closed ’ ““portant commercial and industrial institutions should bo 

( ) ® ^‘'’^®r8ity should utilise the services of the best among its olumni. 

CHADDHtmr, The Hoh’ble Balm Kishobi Mohan. ^ 

money! ThtrrMern^dML^I fermation of a great oentre of learning are men 

with adequate opnortunitiBom ^’v®®®® &st-olass‘men in Colontta and also 

u are opportumtiea mav heoon,o i,.a-ii.v.a „„ „f gooA work both 
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CdAURiiURi, Tlio Hon’bic Babu ICishori Momak — cmld. — CnouDiruiiy, Eai yATiNDRA 
Nath — Das, Rai BiiurAiiNATH, Bahadur — Das, Dr. ICedabkath. 


as tc^achors as well as original investigators. As regards money certainly wo have 'not 
enough. What we have got should not bo frittered away in giving cheap degrees, but 
carefully husbanded for the purpose of providing opportunities for the highest kind of 
training. I would abolish the kl. A. and M. Sc. classes of the University and also the 
law classes and hand bnclj the work now done in tlicsc classes to the colleges. The 
University should provide chairs for the various branches of knowledge, to be filled by 
men of the highest distinction available, who will deliver courses of lectures in their 
special subjects, open to the students of all the colleges, guide and assist a small 
number of carefully selected students who, after attaining tho M. A. degree, desire 
to carry on original work, and pursue original investigation in thoir own subjects. 
Tlie endowments such ns those of Sir Tnrnk Nath Palit and Sir Rash Belmry Ghosc, 
.sujiplcmcntcd by such funds as can bo spared by tho University, should bo devoted entirely 
to tho foundation of these chairs and the mointonance of .students carrying on their 
studies under tho incumbents of those chairs. Tho teaching work of tho University 
should bo entirely confined to tlio purauit of original investigation, instead of to tho 
mnnufaefure of M. A.’s and B. L.’s. The latter work should bo done by the colleges 
alone, the number of colleges being increased from timo to time ns may be found 
nece<wnry. 


CjiounmittY, Eni Yatindua Nath. 

Tho resources that exist in Calcutta are not suitably utilised for the formation 
of a great ' centre of learning because our University lacks tho motive power and 
tho mnchiucry for sliinulnting independent and adequate investigation in different 
walks oi study and in matters of Indian interests and problems. ’ By way of illuBtratlon 
wo can oAk whnt our universities have done to investignto tho problem of Indian 
history and antiquity? IWint have thoy dono in order to take up systemotically the 
study oi tho different schools of Indian philosophy and logic highly admired even by 
modem European savants? Whnt have thoy dono to study tho question of Indian 
sociology ropleto with so much universal interest? I con multiply them to show that 
our universities have miserably failed in their duty towards the scientific study of 
tho cuiluro of India, Early slops should be odopted to toko into spcoial consideration 
whnt, and how far, our universities ought to do for our students to go deeply into tho 
study of those subjects, so that tho reasonable complaints Hint our University does prac- 
tically nothing for the rcsiisoitalion of our own culture may bo wiped off. I would 
submit, tlieroforo, that our University should seriously toko Up these questions and 
provide suilnblo means and mnohinery to carry out those studies systematically. 


Das, Eai Brupatikath, Bahadur. 

Tlio recent arrangements mode in Calcutta for post-graduate teaohing represent 
nn attempt to organise the resources avnilnhlo in Cniontla. Tlio scliomc is new and I 
nm not in n position to sugge.st any ohnnges so soon. I beg to raontion simply that many 
of tho teachers are young graduntos frc.sh from collogo and without any teaching ex- 
perience. 


Das, Dr. KEUARUATn. 

Speaking cspeoinlly for medical education, in which I nm particularly interested, 
I should say that enough rc-sourees exist in Calcutta for the formation of a groat centre 
of medical ienming. But thc.so rc.soutces nfb not fully utilised owing to tho fact that 
fenchcre have too miteh to do and arc badly paid. T may illiwfrafo my point by saying 
that the Profo-ssor of Surgery in the Medical College, Cnlcuttn, has oliargo of about 80 
patients and perfornu* about 400 important operations a year. Doing his duty towards 

202 j - 
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Das, Dr. KnoAityATii— — ^D as CJufTA, Hj.*m Cjundua. 


his paticnis it is next (o inipoi'<iIile (or him to <h‘V«to hi" tioio io I'linit’.'il teaching of 
stiidoiiL". Indeed, citlier tlio patient or 1 Jto pupil inutt ht> ncglcoled. During two hours ho 
is supposed to ECO 80 pnlioiitH, perform ono or two opcnitioii", end then tench tlio sttidcnU. 
In tlio great centres of learning in JCngland there nre more teachers anrl, therefore, ie^s 
work for each of them. 1 helievoin ,St, ThomnM’a I{o<pi(nt, 1/inilon, wliieh in the numericjl 
strength of bcdsiseomparniiletotlio Mwlical (krilogii Ilo-pitd, tiifn; arc live .‘■urgeonr, 
instead of two as in the Xledieal (jollege. In mldition to llie.'O (li'To ntt* four assi-tant 
.surgeons for the Out-Patient Dep.irtment wJio take a elinre in tho teaching, in^tcid of one 
in tho Medical College Hotpital, Calcutta. The result is evident. It is impos'-iblo to et- 
poet tltnt standard of tencbiiig, nor can surgeons bare lei-nre to do re-carcb a oik or 
contributo to medical litmturc. The duly of the I*rofi"-or of Surgerj* thould not 
only bo to give relief to patients in ho-'pitnl, but al«o to occupy bim«rlf srith 
teaoliing and rescaroli. Ho should firat ami foremod be a (caclier imd on inratigntor 
allbough ho may, to some extent, practice .‘urgery. His Kelw'tion to tlio chair should 
dopond primarily upon his prc-cmineneo in virtue of his ncailcmic atanding iind sdisilhic 
roputo— it is a pro-crmncnco among scliolars and ."cienti>.t-!— -and not on his gaining 
prizes and distinetiona wliilc a student or on )iis working ns an assistant or a ^ demon- 
strator in a certain dopartment. Ifo should im judgctl by tho standard nnd ide.als of 
tho toaohing profession. 


Da9 Gupta, Ukm Cha^-pha. • 

riicroaro splendid resourcc-s in Calcutta for the formation of 11 grc.al cejitro of learn- 
ing. Besidc-s tlio mimcrou.s colleges with their t&iehers, student.", laboratoric-s and 
libraries (hero nro tho following not directly connccte<i .with tho University " 

(0) Tlio lihrary of tlio Asiatio Society in Bengal, 

(6) Tho Imperial Librarj’, 

(c) Tho Indian Xluscuin, with its diffoccnl branchc.s, t.tj., geological, zoological, and 

archaeological. 

(d) The libraries of the Geological, Zoological, nnd Archccological Departments of 

India. 

(c) Tlio Zoological Gardens at Alipnr. 

(/) Tho Botanical Gardens at Sibxiur. 

(Q) Tho collection of Bengali manuscripts in the possramion of the Ban^iya SJiahitya 

BorUhad, and also its nrcbajologlcal colleoliun. 

f n ** liospitals and tho Medical Collego hospitals. 

/s Sp®®™ Various Foientifio departments stationed in Chlouita. 

\j) Tho Meteorological Observatory at Alipur. 

With tho exception of tbo very recently started post-graduate council of teaching 
fT° 41 ^ hitherto praolioally no organisation on tho part of the University to 
iliso these resources for Iho formation of a groat centre of learning, though soinoof 
10 resources arc utilised by incinbera of tbo University by means of their individual 
«nn^ oxomplo, students of gcologj- have ready access to tlio gcologiru* 

eotions of the Indian Museum and to tho library of (lie Geological SniTcy of India, 
w 10 1 am given all facilities for pursuing my own studies and investigations in tbo 
-ec ogitoi Survey of India nnd in the Geological Section of tho Indian Museum- I 
Tniffla°+ P®™™® who, though not belonging to the Zoological Department, arc per- 
ATv T investigations in tho Zoological Section of tho Indian Jluseum- 

41 tlicsc pDTsonnl and other references is that, if serious students are 
V. Jr. onthorities of tho various resources enumerated above will probably 

every possible way, and, if tho University wishes it, with the help of 

'll t ®f India, these diilcrcnt resources can bo so organist that Calcutta 

will form a great centre of learning. 

As regards tho chang'es and exp.insion8 I would suggest tho following:—; * 

(1) Tho diiTment colleges of Calcutta should be removed from tbo present localities 

and situated nearer to each other. 
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Das Gutta, Hem CnAHDRA— conW,— D as 


GoPTA, SuBENDIUJTATn. 


(ii) Teachers and sludonls should bo inado to live near tho colleges and preferably 
within the college area. 

(iti) DilTcrcnt colleges should bo encouraged to develop and grow along special 
directions. 

(iv) Tho syslcin of intcr-collcgiato lectures should bo encouraged. 

(v) The fact that a certain student belongs to a college means that he lives in the 

hostel or mess attached to tho college and is responsible to the principal of 
that college for discipline and that tho principal orranges for his tutorial help } 
but a student of one college should bo quite free to attend the lectures in n sub- 
ject delivered by the members of another college, oven if lectures in that 
subject are delivered in tho college to which be is attached. 

(vi) Competent persons who arc engaged on other than educational work, and uhoon 

account of the peculiar nature of their work, have acquired special knowledge 
of Indian problems, should be appointed from time to time to deliver courses 
of lectures on selcolcd topics to the most advanced students of tho University. 

( vii] Arrangements should bo made that the University can borrow books, periodicals, 
etc., from the di(Tcrcnt libraries of tho metropolis for tho use of its members, 
(viii] .tbrrnngcmcnls slionld be made with the authorities of hospitals, other than the 
Hfcdical College Hospital, that the University students may also attend 0 
course of clinical lectures there and attend tho patients of those hospitals. 


Das Gutta, Sueekdeanatu. 

The advantages of placing universities in great cities have thus been enumerated 
in connection with tho reorganisation of tho London University in tho London 
Universities Commission report. 

(a) The professions and callings for which tho inioUcctual training given by a 

uuivorsily has always been needed arc practised to a for greater extent in big 
centres than in rural arc.'is. 

(b) ^fnny new occupations have developed in cities which require a highly trained 

intelligence and which would find no scope apart from tho manufacturing or 
commercial activities of tho nation. There is, therefore, a demand for well- 
educated young men and women in the cities, and poronts living and working 
in them come to know of it. 

(c) In the large cities of Englond tho number of students qualified to undergo a 

university training, and desirous of having it if it can bo provided nt a modounte 
cost, has been rclalivoly largo, because the provision for secondary education, 
imperfect as it has been, is, in many eases, less deficient than in tho country 
districts, 

(d) In Uio cities, where wealth is made and distributed and capital accumulated, 

it has been found easier to collect largo funds for tho foundation and main- 
tenance of university institutions in tho absence of ndcqualo financial support 
by the Slate, 

(c) Many young men and women whoso p.irents could not afford the cost of 
educating them at Oxford and Combridgo have attended tho classes and 
laboratories of the modem uuivorsitics and have found in them citlicr Ibo 
gonernl training or the special professional equipment which they needed for 
their work in life. 

(f) Young people oi modoralo moans cannot afford to continue a general education 
up to tho ago of 21 or 22 without regard to tho nature of their work in life. 
Modern univorsilios like those of tho Middle Ages nro, thoreforo, more obviously 
schools of preparation for professional life than the Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

Tlio report then goes on io say " It is possible that if the organisation of tho 
secondary schools in England had boon more advanced and if there had been as 
thorc were in Germony a la»'gc number of universities with a settled scope and 
poliev tho demand might have boon mot hero ns it was in Germany by instiitntioiis 
distinct from tho universities. But in England tho need for a greater knowledge 
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Da8 GoPTA, SaBBNDBAITATH— CUrth/.— DACTA, A. C. 


of science, both for itself ond for its praelioal opplicntions, fcceacd in ,tbe 
the consciousness of the need for the highest instruction^ in histoiy 1 - 

or literature. Speaking generally, it may be raid that m nearly y „{ 

development of the modem English universities is the gradual ^ 
faculties in institutions originally founded for the pursmt of r of 

Perhaps it is yet to be proved whether the definite professional , immlnB' 

the modern English universities is consistent with the wide intelle^ 
which universiW eduoation has always been understood to imply, w ,• i 
doubt, however, that any branch of knowledge whioli is siifBciently dev p 
systematised to be capable of scientific treatment may be taught and stuoie 
a way as to form part of a university eduoation. The differentia of ® 
education docs not consist in the nature of the particular subjects sra , 
their difficulty or abstrusoncss, but rather in the nature and the aim of the s 
work and in the conditions under which' they are done 

In considering the advantages of Calcutta I find that: — _ , 

(i) Calcutta is similar to the modern universities so far as (a) is conrem • 

(ii) As for (b) Calcutta has, at present, no such commercial 

the big commercial cities of England. But the minds of 1 ? jjj 
being gradually drawn towards it; and the future prospenly . 

must depend on hor commercial greatness and, if the field is to uo p p ^ 
for it, Calcutta will hold a voi-j* prominent place in ■, ■ , 

it is, therefore, only proper that some advance should bo ,, -jj. 

direction by opening technological institutions to jiroparo moi i 

future work. ' , , j.- „.ni Im more 

(ill) So far as («) is concerned Calcutta docs not agree, for education n ul 
costly in Calcutta than in the niofussii. The standard of seconda y 
tion being the same all over Bengal there is no special advantao 

Calcutta on that score. , „o«frEB 

(iv) So far as (d) is concerned Calcutta is as suitable as any of those 

of England. If proper steps are taken to enlist the sympathy o* . i 
public of Calcutta there is every ebanoo that funds for the 
the University may be collected moro_ easily there than elsewn _* j 
far as this advantage is concerned there are also other centres m e 
as I shall mention below. . . , , , . to 

(v) In regard (e) and (/) I find that what Oxford and Cambridp liad been 
England some time ago, and what Nsdia was to Bengal m the n 
century, Calcutta occupies precisely the sniiio place in Bengal noi . 
education is costly there, but so great is the attraction of boys to o 
that they are ready to undergo the greatest hardship m oraer 
able to read in Calcutta. Those who have any of 

are extremely anxious to come to Calcutta. It is, in shprt, ihe ce 
Bengal culture. But the greatest drawback of Calcutta is that it i , 
costly than the mofussil centres, particularly on ncoount of tn • “ 

house rent. But there are so many schools in Calcutta, and 

1 I that It niBy 



aiuuB. jLi wo itaKo inro coaBiuoruMoii t*u vuwv In 

seems to me quite practicable to have such a big central unive 
Calcutta whieh will not only afford an aoademio tommg 
highest type, hut also open a new branch of technologies future 

specialised nature which may be a source of great strength to tn 
comnibreial life of India. 


Datta, a. 0. 

In my opinioih, Calcutta is mainly a business centre and, as such, it can 


afford good 


v/iwuuutiv IB mainiy a Dusiness Centre aim, , -avancc- 

!ie education of the modern type, namely, for the beiieiic a , . | pj 

lomio interests of sooietv. But, for the purpose of a 

i-itambu.. ...1. i.iiuinnsa centre arc no 


opportunities for the i 

ment of the economic __ _ . 

an ideal type of university education, the dfeilraotionB of a busiiioas centre i 
duoivo to good results. 
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'RESOURCteS OF CALCUTTA AS A SEAT OF LEAhNING. 


Datta a. ‘C. — contd . — Dl, Satisoilvhdba— De, Sttsuil Ktjmab. 


Calcutta nlTotds a good opportunity for a university. But this university should be the 
University of Calcutta alone. It should be a university of the modern type and should 
be intimately connected mtli commerce and industry and other technical branches which 
are centred in Calcutta. The interests of these concerns alone- can command all the 
resources of a moderate university for their scientific development. 


I)e, Satischandra. 

«• 

Calcutta, which V as for a long tilno the capital of India and which is now the 
metropolis of Bengal, hns^ all things necessary for being a great centre of learning, except 
land, a limited area of which may bo acquired when necessary. I'lio best portion of the 
jwpulaUon of villages has for malaria and economic reasons settled in Calcutta. All the 
highest olliocs are situated in it. It is the greatest centre of trade and commerce in Bengal. 
So men eminent in the various deportments of theory and practice are congregated in 
Calcutta. Hence, Calcutta should continue to bo the greatest centre of learning in Bengal. 
But Calcutta has become congested. Tliorcforo, though Calcutta should always sot an 
o^amplo to Iho mofiissil colleges or centres of learning the latter should not oven in tho 
matter of post-graduate studies bo narrowed or weakened, but should bo expanded and , 
slrongthoncd ns. otherwise, many poor, but deserving, students v ill bo deprived of tho 
bcnchts of higher education. 


De, SusHiL Kumar. 

Resources that c-xist in Calcutta for tho formation of a great centre of learning 
(o) Libraries.— Of tlie big libraries, specially ou arts Bubjecls (on scicnco subjects l am 
not competent to speak), the Imperial Library, the Prcsidoncy College Library, Sahiiya 
Parishal Library (Bengali), the Library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, and the University 
Library, deserve qiiecial mention. Access to these libraries, however, excepting tho 
Imperial Library which is open to tho iiublic, is not, in nil cases, free ; the Presidency College 
Library which contains a fine collection of books on literature, philosophy, history, and 
other subjects can bo used only by students and teachers attached to that college, 
while the Sahiiya Farishad Library, tho Library of the Bengal Asiatic Society, valuable 
from the point of view of the specialist, n.’O accessible only to members of those institn- 
lions. The only library which can bo used by registered graduates, fellows, and university 
students is the University Librarj', which though it contains some books of ranty and 
importance in different subjects, is entirely inadequate to meet the legitimate demands 
of our advanced students and stands in imperative need of fmther extension. Thero 
arc a few other libraries of fairly good size attached to individual colleges m Calcutta. 
Although some of these libraries contain a very good collection of books, and arc valuable 
in many respects, it must bo admitted that none of them, not exbcptmg the Imperial 
Library which contains perhaps tho largest and tho most valuable collection, is complete, 
up to date, or thoroughly adequate to meet tho increasing demands of pro^ssn-’o scholar- 
sUip. In many eases, again, the facilities ailordcd for study are not all that can bo 
desired. In some of these libraries, for instonoc, no outside loan of books is allowed. 
Even in the University Library -tho University students arc allowed to consult books 
in tho reading-room, but arc not permitted to toko them outside. Some of these 
libraries, again, are unconnected with tho University, and no special facilities of study aro 
afforded to university students. In order to remedy these defects and organise these 
resources I propose that: — 

(i) There should bo co-operation, among those various libraries, ond, as none of 
these libraries can pretend to bo complete, tho system of inter-library loan 

should bo adopted. ,, , , , • i i 'j- 

(ii) If the University Library cannot bo tbroivn open to the students a special lending 
section, suited to their requirements, should bo cslablisbcd. 
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(iii) Tho University Library sliould be belter equipped and better organised m orfer 

that it maj'' bo worthy of its name. It should be uindc, if poKible, tho nuo o 
of a central library for tho Univcreily, to wliioh all the Calcutta ™ 
should have access, although this docs not necessarily imply that mama 
college librnrip*! should bo abolished. _ , i o 

(iv) Some sort of relation should bo established between the University an i •• 

libraries unconnected rvith it so that uiuvciuily students and pro c.'' 
may liavo better facilities for study and research tliere. This ongut to “o 
specially done in the ease of tho lini>crial Library, tho Asiatic oocie y 
Library, and the library of tho Sahilya Parisliad. 

(h) Laloralories . — Similar arrnngoincnt.s ought to bo made in the ease of laboratories 
bat I cannot express any opinion on this subject from practical experience. 

(c) Mmeums . — In spite of tho oxistonec of the Indian Museum and .. 

musoumsin Calcutta the University should ^lossess a museum of its own. _ If the 
undortakesthotoacliingof the higher branohes of agricultural, technological, and com 
cial studies, or the study of practical economies, it should hove, for that purpose, a muscu 
and laboratory for practical training in these subjects. i tt ‘ • rsi^ 

For such practical training in technological or comniorcial studies the univc j 
should secure tho co-operation not only of firm-ornicrs and manufacturers, but also o^ 
inereantilo firms and business houses for which facilities are not wonting in a oi > 
Calcutta. . , , , j - 

Tho Zoological Gardens at Alipur and the Botanical Gardens at Sibpur shouW a 
utilised and tho Government should bo approached for iicrmission to send studon s 
practical training there. - 

With oil these and other resources, better organised and expanded in the ways sugges » 
it is quite possible to make Calcutta a great and promising centre of " . . .^ 

tago may also bo taken of the ootivitics of literary and scientific bodies luco tiio ns 
Society of Bengal, the Department of Arohroological Survey, die SaUUja Parisho^ ** ninr- 
multifarious branches all over tho ooiuitry, tho Buddhist Text Society', die SMaha 
tnankura 8aMa, tho Varendra Bcscaroh Society, the Sfathematical Society, the 
mioal Society, tho Philosopliical Society', the Chemical Society, the Indian A^ocia 
for tho Cultivation of Soicnoc, and otherdeamed societies wrking in connoction u 
our colleges or othonviso — all of which are doing useful w'ork, each in its own way. 


Dby, Baboda Pbosadd. 

Calcutta possesses groups of private arts colleges and Govomraent 
medicine, and enpnooriug, as also tho univorai^ post-graduate studios. Then tno 
Dr. Sircar’s Soienco Association, Sir Tarak Kath Palit’s Science College, and Dr. » 
newly-started Rosoaroh Instituta ^1 these servo to make Coloutta a 
learning. Tho resources of scionoo aro not, however, usefully organised. Tlrero ® 
also bo expansion in commercial and technological training, w'hioh arc wholly wa t> 
in Calcutta. 


Dey, N. W. 

The financial resom'ces of Calcutta are immense as most of the 
the presidency live here; the Universi'ty could easily take advantage of tnis i 
it could have proper organisation, , ' T[.,tnnipal 

Tho Imperial and other librarieB, the Museum, the Zoological and the 
Gardens, the mills and factories are all good matorials to be topped, "Ut tneso 
all organised to serve the purpose of the University. The’ University, aoung m 
operation with Government, should appoint boai-ds to take advantage ot ai 
resources. . j -#• tho 

The intellectual resources of Calcutta are large, and we must aamis 
University has utilised them but partially. 
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DnAit, Sasutdra Cqakdra — contd. — D'SonzAf P. G. — ^Dott, Rebati Raman. 


DnAB, Sasindba CHAmOBA. 


There are materials for economic and industrial studios such as the jute mills and 
varioHS other industries. Miitcriiih also exist in Calcutta for cultural and antliropological 
studies Buoh ns the University Library, the Asiatic Society 's Library, tin Imperial 
Library, the Indian Museum, etc. These are the resources which exist in Calcutta for 
tho formation of a great oontro of learning. 

As to cultural studio.? o.xcollont stores in tho shape of oid boolcs and memoirs exist 
in many big libraries in Calcutta. Those libraries are not co-ordinated. Tho subscrip- 
tion for inomborship in some of these libraries is prohibitive and to others ordinary men 
cannot have any ncocss at all. At least for purposes of research there should bo a central 
body co-ordinating all those libraries, wliich should levy a small fee from boni fide re- 
search students or from such students ns the university professor may recommend, 
who, in oxolinngc, should have tlio right to uso any book of any other institution. If 
possible, all those should bo centrally located in one building. Rosoarob work somotimos 
suffers for waut of suoli facility. 


D’Souza, P. G. 

The follounug seem to bo tlio most practical linos of university development in 
India : — 

(a) Every city having a population of more than a million inhabitants or whioli, 

being tlio capital of an important promnoo of India, is likely to attract the best 
intolloots in that area should liavo a university of tho unitary typo. It should 
dovciopo a system of university education suited to tho needs of that area, and 
ft would, moreover, afford scope for developing research, higher culture, etc. 

(b) For each compact area outside n presidency town in whicli the people may 

bo united by tlio bond of common language, etc., tUoro should bo a separate 
university, proforobly of tho unitary typo. 

(c) Until such- universities are developed the o.xisting organisation may bo oon- 

tinuod. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

Calcutta has enormous resources in men and in money for tho formation of a 
great centre of learning. Tho very siglit of tlio university fatlicrs and other groat men 
of Bengal is on iiisiiiration at an impressionable ago when licro-worslrip is instinctive 
with every soul, TJicrc arc, again, these e,xccUcnt oigunisatioiis, tiio University 
Institute, tho Saliiuja ParisItTl, the Ram Mohan Library, tlio Chaitanya Library, and 
the y. M. C. A., whore young students meet tlio mastcr-niiuds of the ago face to face and 
listen direct to their appeals. These institutions may bo better organised, ivith tho co- 
operation of tho University senators, for courses of lectures on other matters apart 
from mere text-book education. Tiicso lectures may be published in the form of 
booklets an I sold to students through principals of colleges, or they may bo published 
in university magazines, Tho Ram Moliaii Librory has already invited eminent men, 
professors of other universities, to deliver course i of lectures. In money Calcutta 
possesses unrivalled i-csourccs, wliich have only to bo organised and Booured. 
Yost amounts are always being raised for other purposes and it would bo a 
slur on the public spirit of Bengal if our University could not wise funds for its 
institutions. Let tlic matter bo approached in a businesslike spirit and there will 
bo an ovorwliclming response from tlio people. In fact, it did not take Sir Asutosh 
long to raise funds for the Darbiianga Hall or for tlio University College of Science. 
As I have said before lot the University Extension Board take co-opted members from 
different parts of Calcutta and dcoido upon now colleges to bo started aud let separate 
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DdTT, RcBATI RAMiVN—DOTTA, PrOMODK CllANIlKA— J)l7TTA, RaBIUDBA MOHAK— 

CtBDDES, PaTHICK, 


local commit tecs bo formed mill rcvjiectablo niid inflticntinl mm. In this v/ay I aid 
sure Ihot tho Srikrishna Palheald, the Rnni Bhnbaiii School, clc., iiiny quickly be raised 
to tho status of colleges and tho great Miinvuii ooiiununily may bo induced to start a 
oojlcgo or tivo. Similarly, funds may bo obtained for tho existing institution.", The only 
tiling necessary is that public enthusiasm has to bo created In their cause. Some of 
tho rich men may bo put on tho governing bodies to take an active interest in some ol 
tho institutions.^ Tho American unircr.‘<itics orcatc great enthusiasm on their coiivoco* 
tion days. It is a groat occasion of fcativity for tlio entiro town. Tho Arya Samaj 
nnnivorsory is, similarly, n great f&itival in Upjicr India and thousands ol tupew 
aro collected every year in aid of several institution", l^ct our convocation be a similar 
lifo-liko thing and lot our students go a-begging with the University banner on the 
convocation day or days and they will fdl tho Oniven-ity rolTor.^ with llicir coin". Let 
horo bo life, lot thoro bo joy, and let thurc be real organi«ation. 


DuTI'A, PuOMODB Cu.VNDllA. 

Calcutta might bccomo a great contro ol learning with moro efficient orgsnisalion 
• j resources. Tho M.A. and M.Sc. toaching has boon rightly central- 

ised. riio University should provide a control library and n central loborolory 
tbcsidcs its own library and laboratory) for tho uso of the professors and honours 
students of the constituent colleges. Tho ludinu Ashoeialion for tho Cullivalion of 
ocionco whum has done moro for Iho scientifio cduoation of our country than ony 
oloor institution should bo liberally ftnaiiccd from provincial and muuicipol revenues. 
iJio Calcutta Snnslmt College end School (.hould bo improved nud turned into o school 
of research. Ihis college and school enjoy tho potronago of tho people ond, if im- 
provod on modern hues, by including courses in Pali, Tibelon, Chinese, Prench, and 
uorman its possibilities would bo immense. It is a potpotual shnmo that Bengalia 
avo JO" boon superior to Europeans in motters of oriental lescarch. It is idle to 
eny that this u as partly duo to tho had (caching provided in tho Sanskrit College. 
lauomaUopadhjjoyo Pandit Haraprosad Shnstri is almost tho only product of the- 
^aloutto Sanskrit School and Collcgo who could successfully battle ogoinst the 
Md r 11°* piovided there ond become o savont in spite of tho SonsWt School 


Dutta, Eabindba Mohan. 

Iho rraources that exist in Calcutta for the formation of a great centre of learning 
consist of its different colleges, the four great lilraric.", and two great laboratories. The 
coUegos arc, at present, organised as individual members of tho University under the 
control of tho sonato so for as the imder-gmduote tcncliing is concerned. But the 
work of post-graduate teaching in arts has now been undertaken by tho post-graduate 
eoimeil m orta, which collects together all available men of distinguished merit in 
L,aloutto for tho sake of post-graduate tcaohing in arts. Similarly, tho work of post- 
gtdUuato teiwhmg m soicnoo is ,iu tho hands of a body called tho post-graduoto 
OTunoil m bciouce, which is constituted on tho samo plan as tho council for arts. 
Both these bodies are under the control of tho senalo of the Calcutta University. 
But as thwc IS pressing need for the c-vtonsion of accommodation in tbopost-graduato 
j undergraduate classes of the Presidency College should bo 

laboratory, tho toneliing staff, and the building should bo 
utilised for tho purpose of post-graduato teaching. 


Geodes, Pateick, 

ftorMuSSS arises, each -great city’s ; 

UaiverS^ a ^ orgouised, e.g., tho British Museum «lo?S ijoUted * 

university of London. A- univeraity proper, caniiot bo contamed in ay isowwa 
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Geddes, Patiiick— co«W.— G nosA, rEATAroANniu— G itose, Sir Bash Behaby 
— Guosu, Bimae Uhaedka. 


iiiRtitubioii, liowovor diversified aud elaborated. It is the city ia its cultural aspect. 
The iuitiol, frequent, and present cininenco of Paris is the most conspicuous expression 
of this. For there, more than elsewhere, the movements of litoroture and criticism, 
the great libraries and museums, even the resourees of drama, music, and the fiuu 
arts are all influences acting along with the “ Humanities ” of the University. Simi- 
larly, the scientific studies come iuto touch with the lonriicd societies, tho Academy of 
Sciences itself. The student thus has more interest in the life around him, and so he 
loams in a more real way than is possible in London or in Calcutta, with their pre- 
valent isolation in individualism. So in Leipzig w'ith its world-pre-eminent book- 
mart, its wealth of music, tho student may liberalise his culture from a great city; 
or again in Miinich as a centre of various schools and a many-sided cenke of discus- 
sion and criticism of life. Similorly as regards smaller university cities; thus 1 look 
back to iny own periods of study in Jena and Freiburg as peculiarly satisfactory ones. 
Though in a Gcrmnir university some students waste time, oven this apparent waste 
may bo more vital and awakening than tho wooden assiduity here too prevalent. 

The stock-taking and tho fuller utilisation of all the culture resources of Calcutta, 
by every faculty for its students, say, indeed by tho whole University for itself, is 
thus one of tho tasks essential to university renewal. Tho reaction of this upon 
libraries and museums, learned societies, and tho like, and oven upon other insti- 
tutions and groups not commonly thought of ns part of tho educative environment of 
tho sludont — say oven tho theatre and oincnia — would soon bo found widely beneficial 
to city and university together in their mutual intorcation. Tho correlation ‘of a 
EL-hool of medicine with its city's hospitals is but tho familiar example of this, and 
has' now to encourage many analogous ones. University extension and summer 
schools nin here sotting an example to the universities, and this is increasingly followed 
bv individual teachers. With the present rise of tho reconstruction movement, and 
in preparation for its needed developments after tho war, ore arising tho conception 
of tho college ns a “ Curcollego," and oven of tho universities as spiritually uniting 
into tho “University Jlilitant." The new university period, of expansion and change, 
with greater centres of learning, better organised resources aud ideas, which is looked 
forward to in this question, is thus actively preparing tbrougbout the world. 


GiiosA, Pbatapcandra. 

Calcutta being at ono lime the inotropolis of British India has become a great 
ccJitro of learning. 

What tho present resources arc and whether they are adequate tiiose at Calcutta are 
better compolcnt to avy. 


GnosB, Sir Ease Behary. 

There arc ample resources in Calcutta for the formation of a great centre of Icarnuig, 
but they arc not all organised at present. I would strongly suggest a close co-ordination 
of the various agencies for tho promotion of learning which arc now working in isolation 
from each other. The creation and financing of isolated centres like, say, Sir J. C. Boso’s 
Institute, is, in my opinion, a mistake. Tho object should bo to secure concentration and 
economy. Tho different libraries and laboratories in tho city, like, say, tho Imperial 
Library, tho Library of Iho Asiatic Society of Bengal, tho laboratory of tho Indian Asso- 
ciation for tho Cultivation of Science, and tho Boso Institute, shonld all bo liTiirpf l up 
with tho other educational institutions under tho control of tho University. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 


(a) There arc able larvyers, prominent medical men, ufficieiit oiiginecrs, aud loaders 
of mdustry whoso'oxampic and co-operation can bo utilised by tho Uuivorsitv 
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QUilWON* .*i. 


fWiosn, UiMAt, CiiANpni— (Ino.tit. l»f. J,u.inwAB. 


{h) Tht’rp »•< umiilo mo|ii' ftir jirofi » lotin), f ()iittn«Tv'i.t1, ft«<1 irork ptid 

traininj;. 

(r) Plrnty of ni’fOiniiUMliitton for < Ititli nt-. f.m br foiintl sh*I, if fbo fwjtl quMioa mu bo 
rolvcl, •'lU'It’iilM wiiiilil li\«' iit f'llcufi.v mi'f'r r'xnjnr.'^tivt'ly ticMdiy ojoilifioii*. 
((f) If tlif iiu’-in.iif coiiitmmi'itom with lln> nihurln ho I'till itni»rovo<h and more 
( olliv'*' >■ 1 1 'rhd uiMt' Jj.ui ^•4. th‘*i«(r( A'infjihimn'l f »r < cJu'Mtm.iI fn':fliti''S cstt 

hi' jiK’t. 

(/) l* 0 ‘l-i;r.wlinto itiiilo • ini'I |m. t-jri.KluatMitufh r.m h'* t<itfrii!l'"I inof tonven- 
iciiUy III an n(vi' -ililc •iihiirlt. nr.*l ihii- to *lio i-xii iti'ionof flu* Uiiivcwity. 


fJjiosM. ])f. .Iajkinwau. 


Somoof thohf'l thc)Uf>viiu 0 liioiii (‘alriitiAnnil .(•oiiic of tlif l'ir*t-f'|nip* 

IK'd ('\i>ii (lion'. Tlii'ro i‘> win* iiii}<ori.''.iit lihr.iry whirh it o|H'n (o tlip public 

uijtl in iilmo *t pvi'ry p irl of tht' oity tlirro nn- n •jovt.ihio' mlln'liont of fo « Jsicb 
tlir I'miuiri'r anil tin* vliolir maj havo otsy nri'c #. Aforn itii|iortant than (hcio arc the 
mu^jniliri'ut tihmiic'i of tl,o Uni verity ami lli«* Pr»‘ •iil''ii>'y aiitl b’rtn'*krit Olh'irod wbirb 
limy hi' hy all w Im nro In any « ay ponnis'l«l w itli thr -a inslUntioni. Till’ Unlvfr’iity 
and tlip I’frMiilpjipy Oillrso liav" In'* n iil>l« in ri*r«’nt yrir* to ron«trii''t olid fomiMi laliora* 
torii'i lillcil for invi'iiitMtion and rcio.iroh in viirinim (lt’pirtinrnt(( of UpSenpe, Tfipronro 
nl"0 «oIl.npiHiint('<l praolipal rooinuin f,i t),,. rtfliliatwi poHi'CPj, ond iwolnlwr- 

oloiioi in wliirli iidvnni'(-d work may l»p doin’ even hv (ho»p'wlto arc prpvrntcd hy ope or 
pirpiimslanoet from hpin« rppuhir .stnd.mti of an I'ducitioad in’dihition. Thi’ro is a 
spluiulid iniii<Piini in tiipluaTl of I!ip city and tlip Hiilaiiipil CSardi'iix lUP within PanyrKich- 
A fpiv Icanusl «ocii'tii"( ari'aho in vvidfiipp, and thev Imva alroadw done vnliiablp work in 
history, arplm'oloiry. ami pihnolo.zy. and Imic cnponraei^l, to ii ccrt-uii rxlrnh « .sfiontifio 
sillily of the voninoiil ir> and of tUa cla“4pnl liiiKimKoi nnd litcraturo of India. CVdcutta 
is, mort'OX'cr, tin* ‘•('At of (iovprnnipnt, nnd tha inlt’ri“>t iiml sopi>ort of Idph oflicials 
(which dixtaiico may wpiUcn) form an invalunhlc us pI that tliP University c.-innol dis* 
poiiFo with, dependent a? it must alwaJ-H ho on State aid and Buidaneo, Here, f<m, arc 
prnctiwxl with tiie greatest nieecis most of tha>-p jirofeasions ami calliiiiTi for whicii urn- 

versity education hns nlivA}!! Ijocn rcpmUnl an a preparation. To (hose who ha^o 

attained success ami diMtiiietion in thein the iJniversilv iiatur.dly looks for valuable 
advice and for ppeuiiiiiry help to hiipplemcnt llip ruinnt ia*! support that it receives from 
viovcTnmont- Lastly» Calcutta is t\ cciitrouf litenir^' activity, and the presence of ft mrpo 
numlior of niitlior.s and navniitH renders iwsiihlr eo-opcnvtu»n and an interclmiigo of idcft^ 
M’liilo their example ereates a belief in tho valiio and dignity of intellcctiml work and 
an enUiURinsin for it. A incdiieve.l isolation has nox'er hreii aimed at in tho modern uni* 
vorsities of liiiiropc and Amcrien, nor nc*'»l it ho tho idc.al in Jlcngal. 

But tho resources cmimorated above are not iiropcrly organisetl to assist advanced 
W’ork in scienco and literature. Tho Ic.amcd soeieties nhoiild bo brought into some eor 
of relation M’ith the Univeraity, post-graduate Htudent-s, nnd teachers. At least, they 
should have every facility for working in the dilTcront libraries nnd laborntonos and m 
the various sections of the iniiseiim. Tho latter, moreover, should bo developed m Mcn 
a way ns to facilitate the study of ancient history ami sociology ond a thorough investiga- 
tion of the economic nnd industrial conditions in tho province. 

At the same time, I would like to see the University removed from ita present mMU 
and degrading environment (on convenient site in tlio neighbourhood of tho metropolis, 
wlicro w ill bo room enough for expansion and the conditions of a hcoltliv 
ostmg life will ho present. Scholars need, more thari others, fresh air nnd 
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Ghosh, Jhahohahdba— Ghosh, Jnanehdsa Chandba— Ghosh, Rai Bahadur Nisi 

Kanta— Gilchrist, R. N. 


Ghosh, Jkanohandra. 

There exist in Calcutta some resources for the formation of a great centre of learn- 
ing. But, at present, they are not properly utilised. By way of Ubrarios we have the 
Asiatic Society’s Library, the Imperial Library, and Saint Paul’s Cathedral Library. By 
way of soientifio oollcobions wo have the Indian Museum and the Indian Association for 
tlio Cultivation of Soicnos. Institutions like these should be linked up with the University 
so -that advanced students might have facilities for work in one or more of these places. 


Ghosh, Jnanbndra Chandra. 

There are many institutions in the city of Calcutta whose resources may be utilised 
by the University for tlie advancement of learning — the Geological, the Zoological, 
and tho Botanical Survey Departments of the Government of India, the Indian Museum, 
the Botanical Gardens, the Imperial library, tho Asiatio Society of Bengal, tiie Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, etc. But, unfortunately, they are not all or- 
ganised for this common purpose. I would suggest that all original investigators 
should have free access to all the libraries and laboratories of Calcutta. This will bo a 
great gain from tlie financial standpoint, as the duplication of costly apparatus and 
periodicals will, in many cases, bo avoided. In this connection, I would suggest the 
establishment of an institution, like the National Bureau of Standards of Washington, 
tlio Imperial Rieohsanatalt of Berlin, or tiic National Physical Laboratory of England. 
Such an institution ought to ho located in the city of Cniontta, and not in tho forests of 
Bangalore. 


Ghosh, Eai Bahadur Nisi Kanta. 

Comparatively speaking, Calcutta has but insuflioient resources for the formation 
of a groat seat of learning like that of the Western cities. The number of veteran educa- 
tionists whose sole aim and aspiration is only tho love of learning for its own sake and 
who are ready to devote their lives for the communication of their knowledge to their 
pupils is not yet great. How many merited scholars like Mr. Stephen and Mr. B. N. 
Seal in philosophy, Dr. P. 0. Ray in physical science, and Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose in 
original scientific research, and like the late Mr. Hari Nath De in literature, are available 
in Calcutta. In my humble opinion, to organise such a system more men of the typo 
would be needed. The present resources that exist in Calcutta, if organised, may go a 
far way towards it, but will not achieve the highest ideals of the West. 


Gxlchrist, B. N. , 

The chief resources in Calcutta are the University itself, with its library and 
equipment, the Presidency College, with its library and equipment, the other Calcutta 
oolloEes, with their libraries and equipment, and, outside purely educational institu- 
tions, the Imperial Library, tire Museum, and the Asiatio Society. The resomoes 
compared with those of London,’ New York, or Glasgow are few and ms^oient; 
nevertheless, they provide material enough for research purposes m sweral branches 
of learning. The spiritual resources of an academic atmosphere both few teacbera 

and students ore very much lacking. . tt • -x- 

The organisation of 'these resouioes depends on the orgamsation of the University. 
Outside sources of information or study are open to all alike; but tho present 
ation of the University does not permit of the full use of the present resources, 
reasons for this I have dwelt on elsewhere— the deadening effect of tho examination 
system; the lack of initiative and independence in teochers and students qwmg to 
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Gilchrist, E. N.— con/rA— G oswami, Biiacabat Kumar, Snslri— Goswami, Bai Sahib 

Biuiiubuos^vn. 


this system; the deadweight of Govoi-mnent sorvico as the maio aim and object of a 
student’s career. Added to this is a lack of intellectual curiosity among both students 
and teachers, 

Bor those who are intellectually curious, some arrangement might be made for 
the inter-collegiate use of libraries, ibi the Krisbnagar College Library, for example, 
there are some rare books which other libraries do not possess. I imderstond that 
arrangements are already under consideration by the Government of India for a freer 
use of libraries in Government institutions, nnd this might bo extended to ail uni- 
versity institutions. 

The two chief libraries in Calcutta are those of the Presidency College and 
the University. The Presidency College Library is superior to that of several of 
the newer British universities and -is perfeotly adequate for an Indian university. 
Its laboratories are the same. In both those respects, therefore, this college is fitted 
to become the arts college in a unitary university such as I support in a later ques- 
tion, The development of the libraries in other colleges will depend on the place 
they are to play in the new University. This is also dealt with in a later question. 

I hold that, though Calcutta possesses certain facilities outside the University 
for post-graduate work (in the real' sense), there is no reason why other centres should 
not be developed on university lines. Ko useful comparison can be mode between 
Ooloutta nnd cities of a similar size in respect to facilities such os this question 
implies. ^ On the other hand, it may bo pointed out that two of the most famous 
univemitics in the world, viz., Oxford nnd Cambridge, do not exist in cities at all. 
As things are in Bengal, however, Calcutta has the most abundant facilities for out- 
side study; but I question if any centralised university could more reasonably be 
established in Calcutta on these grounds than, say, in Baocn, or, outside Bengal, in 
Delhi. Universities must have small beginnings nnd, personally, I prefer small begin- 
nings in smaller towns than Calcutta to more pretentious beginnings in. Calcutta. 
The academic life of Oxfoid and Cambridge is reproducible in few places because the 
newer universities ate founded in great cities. Hie life of these universities is dis- 
persed. ^ The most academic of the Scottish universities ia St. Andrews, which exists 
in practically a village. The University of Adelaide in Australia seemed to me more 
academio than the universities of Melbourne and Sydney, simply because the identity 
of the_ University was more marked in relation to the Government and the muni- 
cipalities. In America the same truth holds. In Bengal, where an academic atmo- 
sphere is extremely difficult to attain, smaller centres are more likely to develop such 
than large centres. A university in Erishnagar would, in my opinion, be a far more 
effective institution among the people than a universi^ in Calcutta. I consider, 
therefore, that though university centralisation of some kind is inevitable in Calcutta 
for the present, smaller centres should be selected for development, these centres 
gradually to accumulate the libraries, equipment, staff, nnd, above all, tbe spirit of a 
true university. 

In the scheme I pve 1 propose that post-graduate work should, at the outset, he 
concentrated in Calcutta, viz., work after the B.A. degree of the new standard. 


Goswami, Bhagabat Kujiar, Sastri. 


The resonroes are plentiful. The Imperial Library and other pnblio libraries, the 
Museum, tlie Botanical Gardens, and the various industrial ond commercial centres in nnd 
round the city have not yet contributed their full quota towards the advancement of 
learning. It the University expands .in the direction of agricultural edudation fields - 
for agricultural work are witliin easy reach. The University should now undertake to 
provide faoilities-for the better utilisation of such resources Passports^ for free access 
to these centres and a regular motor servioo to facilitate such access are indLsponsable. 


Goswami, Eai Sahib Bidhubhusan. ' 

Calcutta was for a long time the metropolis of India and, by virtue of its situaj] 
and political position, it has grown to be a very populous, rich, and thriving city, a .. 
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OosWAin, Bai SaWl) BioTOunosAn— coiiW.— G gka, Jrrns CnAFnKA—GtinA; llAJANr* 

KAHTA— GurTA, Amwta Lal. 


ita inhabitonts can bo counted by hundreds noWc-liearlcd and numificcnl 'genllcmcn 
■who hav 3 always taken a keen interest in the dissomination of liberal education in Bengali 
who have made princely gifts to the University for the furtherance of the cause of educa- 
tion, and have founded chairs in the University for the promotion of some of Iho liiglicr 
branches of study. Besides, tlicro is jv largo body of liiglily- educated men of light and 
leading who can give right direction to any schcrao of education conducive (o the good 
of the country. A combination of those circumstances, wliioh is taro in otiicr cities 
Or town of Bengal, greatly favours the formation of a great ceiUto of learning at 
Calcutta. Of late, ottompts liavo been made to organise these resources by nn elabornto 
sohemc of post-graduate teaching, which is capable of still furjbhcr expansion by llie 
foundation of chairs for deeper study and rcscnrcli work in the scvoral branches of study. 


GiniA, tTiTE.s CiiANnnA. 

In order to make CalcutUi a centre of learning the conduct of post* 
groduotc studies by tbo University has been beneficial. Tlio University should 
requisition, from time to time, the eetivccs of professors in (ho mofussil who have 
-“Ttequired distinction in their respective subjects. The stiidenls rending in Ibo posl- 
gradunlo olaascs of tho University should teoerve instruction from such eminent pro- 
fessors ns Mr. Brown of Gaiihati, Rni Jogesh Chandra Roy Bahadur of the Rnvcnsimw 
College, and Dr. Banebanan Ncogi of Rnjshnhl. Such socicUos ns the Mathematical 
Society of which Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is Iho president, (ho Pliilosophicnl Society, 
and the Economic Sooictv are mvine ihe wa.v towards making Cnfcutfa a great centre 
of leatninc. If high-elass Utorary and sidculifio journals were stavtcd by (he University 
they would add a great deol to the usefulness of the Universify. 

I should suggest the nholUion of all honours classes in the Caieulln colleges and 
the teaching of honours by the University only. Tliis would induce n spirit of lionllby 
rivalry amongst students nud would enable Ibcm to have access to the University 
Library, 


Gdha, Eajanikaeta. 


The resources existing in Calcutta ore (he following : 


(а) The Imperial Library. 

(б) The Indian Museum. 

(e) The Zoological Gardens. 

(d) The Royal Botanical Gardens, 
fe) The High Court. 

(f) The factories and mills m and near the city. 
ig) The .Government School of Art. 

(fc) The hospitals. 

(i) The many social and religious organisations. 

These resources are not now properly organised, thourf 
mote or less in partioular departments of study. 


I some of them 


are utilised 


Gupta, Ajjrita Lap. 


Resources for the formation of aiircatcmifrAr.fl,.nvv .5 • * 

We have not only a number -of roliahfe societies of nvenotwnnlini 

fossora of established reputation, m well as nromisiim » i 

training and, in favourable eirounisfancos, may bo PVerflm!f®n 

advancement of learning. There is no lak^S matS^l ^1 

ment, co-operation, and oiganisafioir do pot exjst, ' ’ ”” nnooiiragi 
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Tiio University should undertako tho tcacliing of honours courses, as hns been dono 
in tho enso of tho post-graduntc studios. Tho licnds of tho ( ducntional societies nhould ho 
approached for liclp and co-oparntion so that Ihei/ libraries and Inborulorios may bo 
throivn open to the psst-grndunto and honours studenfe, and men of light and 
oxpciicnec connected with sucli sociclios may be ind''orel to interest thcm‘'tlvcs in the 
work of liigh education. 


GuirrA, Bipin BmAni. 

\Vo hove in Calcutta many schools nnd colleges with irnditions of their own 
whicu may bo utiliecd for the cro&lioti of a cultural atmosphoro. Wo havo big public 
libraries — ^tho Imperial Library, the Asiatic Society's Library, the Bangiya Sahilya 
Pariahad Library, tho Clmitanya Library, the Rnm hlohon Library, besides the Uni- 
versity Library nnd the various college iibrorics. There nro tho University College of 
Science, tho Bengal Technical Institute under tho National Council of Education, the 
Botanical Gordons, the ^luseum, the Medical College, and other lesser medical in^itu- 
tions — Allopathic, llomccopatliic, and Ayurvedic; tlio Engineering College contiguous 
to big woricsliops nnd factories on either bank of the Iloogbly; two law colleges; and a 
School of Comnicrco. These resoureos are not organised nnd co-ordinnted to serve n 
common ^ond, Bengali lads nro not freely admitted to serve ns apprentices in any 
of the neighbouring European workshops; nor nro thcj* given facilities to Team mining 
in the various mines of Bengal. Tlio appalling wastage of raw material among the 
umvorsity youth could have been sensibly reduced, if not prevented, it llicir energy 
found vent in these directions. 


Haldab, Dr. Hiealal. 

Calcutta is perhaps the onlj* city in Bengal where anything like an intellectual 
atmosphere exists. Nowhere outside Calcutta is it possible to bring together so many 
men of culture nnd education. Tho existence of several first-grade colleges here makes 
it possible for the university to utilise tlio services of tlio most eminent teachers in them 
for tile purpose of post-gradunto instruction and, in this way, to create a centre of learn- 
i^.^ This is the groat work which Sir Asutosh Mookerjee lias successfully occomplished. 
Critio after critic has found fault with tho University ns a mere examining board, but 
no 0110 has over dono anything, or shown tho way to remedy the defect. While others 
have talked Sir Asutosli Mookcrj?e has acted. Few have helped him, many have tried 
to thwart him and to throw ns many obstacles ns possible in bis way ; but bis genius and 
iron will hnyo triumphed over all difficulties. To him belongs tho credit of having laid 
the foundations of a great temple of learning. I do not tliink that Sir Asutosh ^rookerjoa 
nimsolf will claim that the present arrangements are in every respect satisfactory. Ho 
old all that under the circuinstnnccs was possible, nnd I have no doubt that in tho h’ght 
of experience the sohemo will, in future, bo modified. I venture to suggest one or two 
changes which scorn to mo to ho desirable. As n rule, only such men as have acquired 
some oxpcnonco of teaching should bo appointed post-graduate teachers. It is not 
always safe to appoint young men fre-'h from college, liowover brilliant their academic 
career may be, especially when teachers nro also examiners. At present all post-grndiihtc 
tenclicrs, men of 25 or 30 years of oxporionce, ns well ns young men who took their M.A. 
degree only last year, are indiscriminately designated' ' university lecturers’- This is 
• . “m fenohers of long standing, nor to the young men. ITnmnn nature being 

S' * 1 ^ A is perlmps not nnnatuinl for tho former to feel flint they linvc been somewhat 
siignted. As for tho latter, to whnt will they look forward in the future if at tho very 
ou set of their career they attain all nt once the status which their less fortunate elderly 
oollengucs have acquired only after putting in more than n quarter of n century’s 
meritorious service 7 As regards the system of instruction J am not sure that wo hove 
not made It obligatory on students to attend too many Icoturcs. There was a time ^ 
^inen teaching was a tjiing unknown. Aspirants for tho highest degree were/ 
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expected to rely on themselves and to study independently. Periiaps this was going to 
one oxti'cmc. But aro wc not in danger of going to the other 7 It is not necessary that 
Icoturfcs should cover the whole of the prescribed course, nor do I think that elaborate 
tutorial aiTangemouts arc desirable for IiLA. students. They should depend more on 
themselves than on their teachers and should acquire the habit of independent study. 
To .spend hours in a library is more important than hearing lectures. The lectui'cs 
should not bo mere expositions of reeommchded textbooks, much less dictation of 
•epitomes of (hem, but should also embody the lecturer’s own reflections, conclusions, and 
research. Only such lectures can bo really stimulating. None but men capable of 
•doing work of this kind should bo appointed university leoturors. 


HaldaEj Umes Ohandka. 

Calcubta has long been the scat of Oovernment. It is the greatest centre of trade 
And commerce in Bengal and, therefore, men thoroughly conversant with the various 
departments of theory and practice are to be found here. Though it has ceased to be 
the Imperial capital its importance remains unimpaired. A large number of colleges 
and schools of vnrioils kinds — loboratories, libraries, the Association for the Cultivation 
of Science, the University Institute, the Museum, the Zoological and Botanical Gardens 
and other institutions important from the educational point of view — exists in Calcutta 
for tho formation of a greet centre of learning. These resourepa have been organised 
to a very small extent. Except mere afiBliations and recognition, by virtue of which 
colleges and schools can send up candidates for the university examinations there is no 
other bond of union oharacterisrao of a true university life. There is no inter-collegiate 
intercourse. It is worth while for tho University to introduce a system of inter-ool- 
Icgiate lectures to be delivered by eminent professors and open to undergraduates 
and graduates of all colleges. The University Library should be open to the mem- 
bers of all colleges. Facilities for practical work in the laboratories of the University 
should bo afforded to B.So. candidates of any college on payment of a nominal fee. 
All colleges should bo under the direct control of the University. Tho appointment 
of professors and lecturers should bo in the hands of the University. But, as Calcutta 
has become congested, mofussil colleges should bo expanded. 


Hamilton, C. J. 

The rosurocs of Calcutta for the formation of a centre of learning are, 
no doubt, oonsiderablc. Their presence constitutes a strong argument for recognising 
Calcutta ns the natural centre in which the premier university of this part of India should 
bo built up. But before tho sufficiency of tho existing organisation and the nature of the 
■changes and expansions wliioh may bo desirable can be considered, it is necessary to 
.have a clear conception of tho nature of tho university which should be created and of 
the work which it should undertake. 

Tho essence oLtho pre.sont system is tho e.xistonce of a number of separate and in- 
dependent institutions Avidely different in character and in purpose, but all preparing 
bodies of students for tho degrees of tho University. I will confine myself to the work 
■of the University so far as it relates to tho degrees in arts. The course of study in arts 
is drawn up on tho supposition that tho great body of students will begin their under- 
graduate career at tho ago of 16 and will proceed, after a preparation of four years received 
in one of the various independent colleges, to the B A. degree. Here, the University 
carscr ends for the great majority of tho students. But for those who wish to • pursue 
an advanced study of somo one subject a further two years’ course leading to tho M.A. 
dcToe is proscribed. It is only in respect of this latter oourso that an attempt has loon 
•made to organise tho teaching resources of certain colleges and of the University itself 
under unified control. All discussions as to the future development of the Unirorsity 
depend upon tho views that aro taken upon two main questions : — . 

Firstly, whether tho work done in the colleges in preparation for the B.A, degree 
is properly oi a nnivotsity character. 

2 T) 
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Secondly, whether it is desirable to Icftvo 1 ho collogcfi in tlioir present condition of 
independence and Belf*fcufficionoy, or whether their resources should he 
pooled and organised along lines similar to those which have been followed 
in the case of the w’ork for the M,A. degree. 

I will consider some of the points arising out of the first of these questions. I think' 
it will ho admitted that tho increasing number of candidates that are presenting them* 
selves year by year for the master’s degree is evidence of the fact that the bachelor’s 
degree has failed to obtain public confidence. The candidates for the ranstcrsliip arc not 
primarily those who wish to pursue epceial study in their selected subject in order to qua- 
lify for positions ns teachers or researchers in such subjects, but seek the degree ns a mark 
of having attained to a standard of intellectual proficiency such ns qualifies them for 
posts of n general character, for example, in Government service. If this view be correct 
the bachelor’s degree, which should form the normal termination of n university career, 
is recognised ns carrjnng with it no guaranteo that the qualities to be expected of those 
who successfully passed through a university training are really present. 

This lends on to n further question, namely, as to whnt qualities may reasonably he 
expected of university graduates. It may be assumed that a university degree is now 
held to bo not only the mark of ability to answer examination questions of a certain 
degree of difficulty, but tho mark nttnehing to those who have successfully passed through 
a certain period of training and discipline. Such training implies opportunities of inter- 
course between a considcrnblo body of students pursuing different subjects of study, 
an intercourse wliicli is not intellectual merely, but social also. Again, o univereity 
training implies intercourse between students and those who ore real oulboritics m 
their branches of study. If this bo so a university training implies much more than tho 
sticcGssf 1 pas<!ing of an examination. 

When the problem of constructing a properly equipped university for Bengal is raisM 
two points seem to stand out. In tho first place, the oollcgc.", or ot least some of them, do 
offer that opportunity for social intcrcourso hclwccn scholars and scholars ond between 
scholars and teachers which has been omphnsised as an essential element in o university 
training. On tho other handj a collection of independent college.", each with its separate 
staff and equipment, can never expeot to attain either in point of size or in respect of tho 
quality of its staff, libraries and iaboratorics, etc., to tho status of a university. Itis thii^ ■ 
inevitable that tho "Dniversity should bo something more then any one of a number oi 
independent colleges can ever become. ' But, supposing, as in point of fact is the cose, the 
independent colleges already exist, while the TJnivcrbity propcrlj' understood is later 
bi ought into being, wdiat should become of the oollcgcs 7 Tlioy arc in an anomalous posi- 
tion. If tho University proper be raised os a kind of superstructure, leaving the colkg^ 
as before, there is on inevitable overlapping of function ond an unduo prolongation of tho 
whole educational course. It would seem tlmt tho only solution must bo found along one 
of two^ lines. 'With the appearance of a real teaching university the independent col- 
leges, if they cannot bo absorbed into the University proper must devote themselves^ to 
some different^ educational sphere. This sphere may either bo preparatory to tlio teaching 
univ^ity, or independent of it. In this second case, they 'may continue to servo a® ^ 
j,ts aUer, t.e,, they may offer an inferior cduoationnl training leading to a degree which, 
again, may either bo the same degree as that for which the University proper prepares, 
or some subsidiary degree. TIius, supposing a teaching university prop'er to bo f^v 
organised iiuCalcutta tho colleges now preparing students for tho intermediato ond boobe- 
lor s examinations^might devote themselves solely to preparing their pupils for entran^ 
to the Calcutta University. On tho other band, two distinct degrees might bo recognised. 
The ono given upon tho successful ^mplction of a course of training in the University 
proper, the other given upon, the successful passage of an external examination for which 
prepOTation is undertaken by the independent colleges. 

The following points seem to me omoial in coming to a conclusion rdativo to these 
various alternatives : — 

(o) So long as the greater part of tho undergraduate course is spent in the indopond- 
ent colleges it is impoosiblo to give this period of tho student’s trauung a rae 
university character. 
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(i) If it bo regarded as normal that the abler students from tho colleges should spend 
further period in a teaching university reared as a supcrstruoluro above tho 
colleges the educational career of tho student after leaving tho secondary 
school stage is unduly prolonged with tho result that both time and money 
are u-astod. 

(c) If a proporl3' equipped teaching university bo brought into oxiblonco capable 
of preparing all those who are really fitted to present themselves for tho final 
degree the need for tho independent oollogcs really disappoiirs. 

(rf) Entrance to tho University should begin at a stage at which tho general, or 
schoo’, education should bo regarded ns oomplote. 

(c) It is not dcsirablo to innlliply degrees unduly nor to grant them except for work 
which can claim recognition ns of a truly universitjr character. 

If these positions can bo accepted they point to a reconstruction along the following 
lines : — 

(i) In place of a number of independent oollcgcs doing the greater part of tho prO' 

parntory work for tho univorsitj' degrees tho whole of that preparation will 
bo undertaken by one or more fully equipped teaching universities. 

(ii) Tho normal ago for entry into tho University should bo 18 although I wou’d 

not impose a rigid age-limit. 

(iii) Tho University should make provision for two classes of students — tho pass and 

tho honours. In each case tho course lending to tho degree should cover a 
period of throe j*e.ar.s. Admission to tho honours course should bo vested 
in tho hands of tho loards of studies and should bo made in the- main 
dependent upon tho school record and tho place taken in tho University en- 
trance examination. 

Tho main points raised in this question, ns also in qu'Stion 6, may now be answered- 

Tho Universitj’ can bo regarded from two mein points of view, nnmclj’, ns organised 
for tho purpose of teaching and examining, and ns organised ns a place of residence end 
social life. From tho former point of view what is required is to centralise nil' tear king 
in tho hands of a competent staff onrrj'ing on their work under proper conditions ns to 
class-room*!, laboratories, libraric, and so forth. Without considering tho precise changes 
required to bring about this state of things it is sufficient to omphnsisc tho absolute neces- 
sity for a Large capital outlay before such conditions are brought into existence. Thq 
present oillcgoe, with the po^.siblc single exception of tho Presidency College, should not 
be included within the teaching organisation. It is frequently urged that tho college 
influence is of tho highc“t importance. I admit thot this may be so and I would leave 
a very largo nicaouro of freedom for the recognition of colleges ns residential centre.*!, or 
centres of soeial infliicnco. Furl her, they may be allowed full liberty- to undertake supple- 
mentary teaching. This, however, will form no part of tho normal university course and 
should not bo recognised as in any degree a substitute for tho courses of instruction given 
in tho University itself. It follows from what I have said that there is no need to grant 
to oollcgcs any freedom in tho design of their courses or in tlm conduct of examinations 
•so far ns they relate to university degrees. Beyond this they may have complete freedom. 
Again, it follows that all colleges not incorporated in tho University would cease to Vo 
bodies whoso classes would bo rccogni.scd ns part of tho University organisation. If tho 
normal ago of admission to tho University should become 18 the bulk of tho eoUeges 
would devote themselves to tho work of preparing their pupils for entrance to tho 
University. 


Harley, A. H. 

The Caloutta University ought to have highly developed linguistic, theological, philo- 
sophical, and historical faculties. It possesses unique facilities for such in that it is the 
centre of Sanskrit teaching and n centre of Arabic learning. Tho Sanskrit to//f^nnd th" 
Arabic madrassahs have the ancient loro, and hooka which, few European 

2n 2 
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oriontnl scholars road arc hero understood ond almost inomoriscd by a largo number of 
students. I considor it regrettabjo that theso foh and madrasiahs with all they 
have not boon given that measure of con'-idoration to which the}’ arc entitled. Ine 
Punjab "Oniverhity has been the most progressive in the direction of utilN^g au ic 
available inlolleotunl ability of its jirovincc. It has included the teaching m c 
madra snhs and loj/i among its own functions, Tlio Uncca Islamic faculty has attempted 

to organise itself somewhat on these lines. ■ • t r m 

Other resources available for oriental students arc the books of the Imperial bioraiy 
and the Asiatic Society. The enterprising journal and publications section of the *^*** ’? 
Society could provide advanced students with the opj»oi Lunity ol i'saing theses o 

‘ recognised texts. , . irtniio 

I am of opinion that, however unfavourable nmj* have been previously tUo »ui 
of randrnssahs (and perhaps of loti) to the University and its Western ideal.*, the time 
come when university recognition would bo nccoptablci and also that it is dcplor 
that the traditional learning which is prescrx'cd in these in-stitution*, and which stm e 
of oriental languages in Europe are at pains to acquire, should be sufTored to sitiK i 
neglect, and that the want of a degree conferred on such students by the University s o 
deprive them of service and should lesson their public regard. The University c 
satisfy itself that the oonrsos taught are of equal disciplinary value with the ^ 

its arts degrees and then, on condition of the student pas.sing in English up to tiio .* 
standard within a prosoribod period, should confer on him the B.A. degree or 
degree according to his qualifications. 


Holme, James W. 


I take it that by the words “-a great centre of learning ’’ is meant a ® 
learning largely Western in cliarnetcr If this is .* 0 , T am of opinion that thoco p 
of Calcutta with say, the larger provincial cities of England, than most of wbion * 


of Galoutta with say, the larger provincial cities of England, than most oi wnwi* . 
populous, is, to a great extent, not a mistaken one. Ilio English-literate 1*?^° 

Cfllcuil^a is out of nil ■nroonHifin Inoa 4 . 1 inn ♦.Itn rtnT\itl.*Ltinn of fiP.V. LlVCrPOOl Or 


jiupuiuu9, w, tungrcac noc a mmaKcn one. ino s ^ n^hfstcr. 

Calcutta is out of all proportion less than the population of say, ^ 4 - "'mnimcr* 

On the other hand, its po.<ition ns the capital of Bengal politically, and of India ^ 

xsially, draws to Calcutta much of the finer intellect of tho province, and 
natural centre of its activitioji. -Tt ri».cinnrfifL<i in a certain ccrminal organ > 



^ i rcicr wi IS lu* 

‘Organisation of tho three Government colleges in Calcutta — tho .Pre''idenqv ^ moment 
Ulcdieal College, and the Civil Engineering College atSibpur. I leave out for t ® ^er 
the David HaTo Training College as this insiitntion is still in its infancy and is o 
specialised oharactcr. Hero is, as it were, a university within a univeratj', subjc 

control financially, academically to two. With tho exception of a faculty of * fjtuent 

the consui“" 


uxiuuuiuujr, UVUUOUllCUliy W) tlVU. IVISU lUD CXOUpilUU. c» J 

three institutions combined includo tho faculties generally recognised as .^“0 c 
academio factors of a teaching university. As a > necessary pendant is the 


Bcaaomio tactors ol a teaching university. As a > necessary penaani » 

Library, completely under tho same controlling ngen^, namely, Governmon • 
exception, tho Presidency College is, of all colleges teaching undergraduate s jjjQje is 

best equipped in its library, its laboratories, and its staff. In the other two 
no quedion of comparison at all. It would seem, therefore, that in these . organis' 
institutions thtte already exist tho germs of a compact teaching and fulfilling 

Bt’on which, with slight modifications, might easity develop into a J®*^,i,pPresidenc 3 
many of tho postulates of question 2. Already, despite its much higher fe^j ^hioh prove: 
^llege attoacts many more students than it can possibly accommoo^’ . 
that thrae 18 a certain demand in Bengal for a type of education differ^t 
gonerally^dispensed. I am inclined to bcUevc that there is room in Beng •jjjjjygjgjty J 
a new universHy and for a unii'ersity constituted as tho present , ^-Jents from thi 
constituted. 1 have examined during the last" seven years the ■work of present^ tin 
intermediate to tho mastership stage and have come to tho conclusioa tnaa The 

Calontta University fulfils many of the functions of the English reconawj 
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standard of scholastic attainment achieved by, say, the student who passes the inter- 
me^ate arts examination is a particularly low one if the standard for a pass in other 
subjects is the same as that in English. But, at the same time, I conceive that there is 
no reason why the Calcutta University, if its hands were strengthened financially either 
by private munificence or by Government grants, might not continue to fulfil this function 
of the English secondary school. The Government university which I have outlined 
might, however, drop entirely the prdiminaiy training which one of its constituents, the 
Pretidency College, now imparts, and concentrate on the technical, medical, and engineer- 
ing courses, and upon that work which, at present, is done from the intermediate to the 
mastership examination stage. Its curried, its financial organisation, its examin- 
ations might conceivably be controlled so as to make a separate and distinct entity work- 
ing not in rivalry with, but band in hand with, the educational body around it. 

As at present constituted the Calcutta University controls aU that general education 
from matriculation to the intermediate stage which is in essence really of the nature of 
school work. T believe that if this fact were more universally recognised, and if certain 
fundamental changes were made in the nature of the training imparted during those two 
years of the college career, the utility of the University might be ^eatly enhanced. The 
controlling machinery of curriculum — defining, inspecting, and examining already exists, 
but the education imparted in the college leads to two ends only — a purely literary, or a 
purely scientific, educational equipment. In other words, the functional ideal in education 
is almost entirdy ignored. I believe that these two years of training might be made 
infinitely more valuable if provision were made during that period for instruction in 
commerce, in the elements of agriculture and the applied sciences, so that the examin- 
ation at the end of it might be either a further stage in the university career to a master- 
ship, or a definite terminus ad quem ior those whose aim would he a return to the activities 
of a non-professional, non-clerical life. 

In this way, the Government University 1 have proposed would not, to any great extent, 
overlap in its functions the activities of the Calcutta University. In broad outline the 
, scheme would work as follows. After the present matriculation stage, the school leaving 
stage, a student would come under the Calcutta University control in one or other of the 
affihated colleges. Here the parting of the ways, the beginnings of specialisation, would 
occur. He would take his choice between literature or science or the beginnings 
of technical equipment. After his examination the student who makes the latter choice 
would either go out into the world or would proceed to the Government University lor 
higher training in medicine or engineering. The student who makes the first choice 
would carry on his purely literary, or purely scientific, studies cither in the Government 
University — call it by what name one pleases — or into a college affiliated to the Calcutta 
University to the B.A. or B.Sc. honours stages. Of those colleges at present under its 
control some would devote themselves wholly to the remodelled work of the two years 
from the present matriculation to the present intermediate stages. This would allow of 
what is really university education being concentrated into a smaller number of well- 
equipped, well-staffed collegej, thus saving the necessity of the present multiplication of 
equipment. The present function of the University, tha^ of providing for post-graduate 
work, would be retained, though I believe that, with the other openings made for different 
kinds of effort, the present large numbers of post-graduate students would bo con- 
siderably reduced, with good effect. 


Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A. H. Fuzlul. 

I believe that in Calcutta itself there are resources for the formation of a great 
centre of learning very much on the liues of the universities in Europe. There are 
possibilities of having a university, with, the numerous' colleges established at various 
suitable centres in the city, all affiliated to the said university. There are facilities 
in Calcutta for undertaking works of original research which do not ordinarily exist, 
in other cities. The attractions of Calcutta life are sufficient to induce teachers and 
professors to join the University more readily than if the centre of learning were 
situated outside Calcutta. Of course, the advisability of having such a centre of 
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Icnruing in tbc city itself is open to question, but it cftnnot be ditficuU to select bd 
area in llic suburbs uliort n large number of colleges can bo established oil federate 
together to form n univotsify. Tim other collcgof, which must ijcccwsrily be esUb- 
lishcd in the city itself can nKo be nfliliuted to the caid university inMmuch as ib 
physical ilifliettUies of supeiviiiiaii of such colleges by tho suggested university vroull 
not bo either too great or insurmountable. 

At present, these resources arc not organised to serve the purpose of the form- 
ation of a great centre of Ifariiing in Calcutta. _ ■ i k • 

I uouhl sugg(■^t an expansion of educational netivitic? in Calcutta so as to brmg 
about a .slate of things l!n> absence of whieli 1 have indiented in tho first part oJ roy 
answer to this question. 


JIuQun, M. Azizul. 

Calcutta possesses suflicient resources for the formation of a great centre of 
ing, hut these rosourcos are not fully org.aniEcd. TIjc alumni of tlio Umveraty 
of the Calcutta colleges, including tho Preaidoncy and the Medical Colleges, na 
their midst some of the best men in tho world. I would, however, advocat 
following changes : — 

(o) Glass lectures of one college or profe.ssor should also be open to students cl 
other colleges. , ... 

(b) Tho University must provide for post-graduate studies in all suhyccts. 

(cj There should be a scheme for a imiverbity town ns noted below 



uornos Church Jjnnc, including lue «*• .i 

University College of Science and tho ^Lnsion. 

by Bow Bazar Sweet, west by Hnllidny Street and its 
The entire portion of laud is to bo ncquircu. This 
disturb the site of llio Presidonoy College, the C'tv Co n ; . 
Ripon College, the Bnngabashi College, the t^w 

College, the Sanskrit College, Ibe Senate and the Univ ^ 
Coilego, the Medical College, tho University Hostel, 

C. JI. S. College, the now Sfubaramndan 
tho DufTorin Hospital, tho Y. if. C. A., the In^stnol A 
or tho CnlouUa School for Tropical Medicine.^ Biero . (he 
squares — tho Amherst Square may bo utijised for ^ 
College Square may bo loft ns a park. A suitable sebomo 
dovised providing cheap liostel accommodation a jjent 
residence for a number of professors, who would also e 
Buporintondents. , . jijej 

(d) Students would bo primarily accommodated in hostels provided unic 
/ \ ''’**‘** approved and real guardians. . . being 

(c) Professors may bo nltaclicd to a particular college their , belong, 
primarily held for students of tho individual college to a’hicli tn . 
subject to (a). ffg integnd 

(/) All colleges will come within the University and shall become 

parts. OTioy should feel that they constitute the University- j . ^fopolitan 
The scheme will Ipnvo the St. Xavier’s, tho Scottish Churches, and “{° . regu- 
Uolleges outside tho University ; these colleges may be loft to franio i j(y ns the 
mtions 'and, subject to such general control and power of the U"* up their 
^ivorsity pay choose to determine on this behalf, shall be entitled t 
boys for umversity examinations. , faculty of 

t remains the Calcutta Madrassah and its bo located 

Islamic studios, ivliicli should also he a part of tho University, should also 
here and professors and lecturers shall hold their lectures there. present 

be residential. Land would be acquired to make the Mndrassab hostc « Students 

and tho newly acquired laud within ‘’PlJ Aruhsmmadnn 
stnapnfl Islumio studios would he accommodated there, within the 

students following general courses will Imvo their residence providea 
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university town. Students within the Madrassah may also come in for study in 
the university town. The cost of university education ought to be within easy reach 
of an average middle-class gentleman. University education should not deliberately 
bo made costly to make the demand limited. The University, as well as the whole 
•educational system, forget that students are to go back to scenes where scant regard is 
•paid to the measurement of rooms and other delicacies of modem education; our 
system forgets, and especially so on matters of arrangement, furniture, building, etc., 
that this is India where the average earning per head is Bs. 27 per annum; those 
who come out to 'this country with English notions of things generally forget that 
what is cheap education for them is very costly to us where we have hitherto lived 
•on simple and coarse diet just enough to keep body and soul together ond have evolved 
a system which is even now the admiration of humanity. 

Each college will bo governed by a committee of : — 

(i) lloprcseutntives of the college staff. 

(ii) Bepresentative fellows of the University. 

(iii) Bepresentatives of public gentlemen. 

Gymnasia and play-grounds must bo adequately supplied. Union dinners, 
museum studies, inter-collegiate sports, debates and other functions, and travelling 
ought to bo a part of university training. Special emphasis should be paid to seminar 
w’ork, while topics and movements of current interest ought to be discussed in the 
institutes. Lectures would bo hold at various hours — morning, daytime, afternoon, 
evening — with a view to allow each student some amount of time to think of his 
■class lectures. 

The University should consist of fellow's a proportion of which shall be 
representatives of the tutorial stnC, both of the colleges and of the University. A 
proportion to be nominated by Government — the rest to bo nominated by on electorate 
or electorates of registered graduates. 

The finance of the University would be met from endowments, examination fees, 
Government grants, ond. fee collections, while college finance would be met by fees 
and University grants and indi%'idual don.ntions. Foes of all colleges other than 
the Presidency would be Bs. 6, while in the Presidency it would bo Bs. 12. 

The initial cost of the scheme would be mot by Government aid and the raising of a 
■special tax on the linos of the Calcutta Improvement Trust Tax. Once a policy is 
announced and a programme drawn up private munificence w'ould also come in. At 
the same time, cost should bo of no moment in any definite and determinate sohemo 
of work. Government will, and should alw-ays, find the money if it is honestly con- 
vinced of any need, while the people would be a most willing party in meeting the 
■expenditure on any scheme of education which is for the good of this country. The 
history of Indian budgets — both Provincial ns w'ell as Imperial — within the last five 
years shows that Government can always devise ways and means for any sohemo of 
work w'hich it desires and, as Dr. Sadler rightly says, " Education vitality is the bent 
thing that a nation can buy." 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

By resources for the purpose of a University are probably meant : — 

(a) Money. 

(b) Libraries. 

(c) Laboratories.^ 

(d) Workshops. _ 

(e) Teachers. 

(/) Organisers. 

Calcutta possesses these only to a limited extent at present. But, wlintovcr resources 
there arc, they are imperfectly organised for the highest ends of university cdiieaf ion. 
Thdr proper and effective organisation -would need the joint co-operation of Ibo 
tho U ’tv, and the leaders of public opinion guiding the philanthropic nnp'' •' 
tb 
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QCESTION 3. 


liii'AN, Miiiilvi iMoiiAimAD — J ykh, The lloirWc Jlr. Justice T. V. Seshaoim— Kap, 
Sm;3 CuAsniiA— IvAniM, JM.itiivi I*Aiirfti, Gopai. Ciukdba— LA aiETf. 

HanoJIT CtrANDHA. 


Iki'an', Jlaulvi MoifAMJWD. 

Cnicuitii lu'inp a liirgu rily, and it bcin^ the commercial capital oftlio lYcadcncyj 
it linaaii extensive iiopiiliif ion luul otiidcnt*) flock therein laige numbers owing to its vwous 
attrnetions. In the hubiirha of the city extenrive land may be availablcfor the cstaDnui- 

ittcntofa tciiehinp rc->identinl iinivcrMt}* at much less cost than if it be in the licarl ol 

tho inctro[)Oli}*, 'I’hc proceeds of the wle of tho existing buildings of the univeraty win 
lands Jiiaj' bo utilised as suitahlo capital for the nmintenanco of such a univeraty as t 
projioscd to he started in tho subiirhs. AH the existing colleges of tho city may m 

rciuovwl there and incoriwrattsl under tho now University sthich avill be of a mono-coll<ge 
typo as I hiivo already proi»o‘-cd. 


Iron, Tho TTonihle Jfr. Justice T. Y. SrsirAGini. 

I tldnl: that cities like Calcutta and lifadros do possess focililios for being fonn^ 
into groat centres of learning. I do not think that such facilities arc being propnij 
utilised at prosenfc. Tho various doparlmcnls of knowledge have not been oroug 
nntlor the control of tho universities. ,Tlic universities at present repre'sent ® ^ 

small phase of tho life of tho countiy. For example, there is no reason why m plac 
like Calcutta, Ifndras, or Bombay universities like those existing in Leeds or wa • 
Chester should not bo started. Further, commercial colleges ond good 
institutes like those nt Leeds or Ifnnehcstcr should bo started in this country ns feed 
to tho universities. 


KaH, *SitKS CirANDllA. 1 

Tho resources for tho fornmtioii of a great centre of learning in Cnlentto, 
those may bo called intclloctual, exist. Tho capacities of our students aro beyond ' 
the professoriate can bo recruited laigoly, tlio'ugh not perhaps entirely, from 
2 graduates of tho Calcutta University, llio material resources are certainly sm 
considonng tho rcqiiiroracnts of a modern university in tho way of laborntones a 
libpancs. ^ ]Por tho better organisation of llieso resources I would 'suggest tlie.obang- 
outhnod in my ansivcr to question 2. 


Kabim, Maulvi Abduii. 

1 . i" Calcutta good libraries, laboratories, tcicntific, and other societies 

ormation of a great centre of learning, but these rcsom'cos have not been organs 
VO serve tlixs purpose. 


' Lahibi, Gopal Chandba. 

^ Museum and the Zoological Gardens, and the Botnnlcaf 

“rtent; utilised for the Bhid.y.of some. 
mentS *^‘®y “ot sufficiently woll-fumishod. They nefed 

S o* ®®*n® other branches of soicnc^ 

studies need^also libraries and laboratories for helping BOientm 


IjAHIIIT, Rakojit Chaitdba. 

V 

Bota:dod*and°ZTOlopiMf“r coUegra, tho 

many other institntinno''^ Gardens, laboratories, libraries, hospitols, « 
«any otner institutions. Almost every person going to Calcutta visits 
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LvniRY, Ranojit Chandra — conld . — Latin, Syjd Ardul, Khan Bahadur — ^Mahasai, 
Kumar KsmTiSDRADEB, Ra; — ^Iiahtab, The Hon’ hie Sir Bijay Chand— Maitra, 
Aksiuy Kusiar. 


mstiliutions, but very few oven amongst the students appreciate their true significance. 
This seems mainly duo to the fact that these institutions are so scattered as to lose 
their special importance. 

A full directory, with explanatory notes of all these resources, should be kept in- 
the University and in all colleges and hostels so as to be easily accessible to students. 
They should have full opportunity always of visiting these institutions, and Bome> 
times with competent guides. 


Latif, Syed Addul, Khan Bahadur. 

Calcutta as the capital of Bengal, and the premier city of India, with its past^ 
traditions ns the capital of India, and the important institutions like the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Imperial Library, the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Sir J. C. Bose’^ Research Institute, and 
.e big mercantile and banking firms possesses resources for the formation of a great 
centre of learning which many cities of comparable size do not possess. At present, 
rosonrehos arc made in some of these institutions by the post-graduate scholars of the 
Calcutta University, but it must be admitted that all the available resources are not 
fully utilised. Tlic Calcutta University enn organise instruction in commerce and. 
industry, and students following the same should get practical training in the different 
mci'cantile and banking firms. 


Mailvsai, Kumar Kshitinlraleb, Eai. 

There arc ample resources in Calcutta for the formation of a great centre oh 
learning in all its technical aspects. The pesence of a number of well-equipped 
colleges favours the building up of n teaching university, but it is doubtful how- 
far a residential university is likely to thrive in a big place like Calcutta. 


Mahtad, The Eon’ble Sir Bijat Chand. 

Calcutta has the advantage of owning the richest libraries and best laboratories 
in "India and it is more fully equipped with up-to-date scientific resources than any 
other city in India. The Museum, the Zoological and the Botanical Gardens at Sibpur, 
may be utilized with great advantage for special study in these departments. Besides, 
as it is a very important centre of trade and a manufacturing city, it is pre-eminently 
the fittest place in India for practical training in arts, industries, and manufactures. 
Able and experienced men from all parts of India, and even from all parts of the 
world, meet here more commonly than in any other city. To bo in constant touch 
mtb such men is a valuable asset im the acquisition of practical" knowledge. Most 
of these resources are already utilised lb a certain extent, but further expansion in this, 
direction is not only possible, but desirable. Students should not only be given every 
facility to study their special subjects in these institutions, but it should bo the part 
of a teacher’s duVv to take them to these institutions at fixed intervals and help and 
encourage them in their special studies. Experts from foreign countries who have- 
mado their mark in life should be induced to deliver lectures to .students in their 
special subjects. Colleges for special training in commerce and industry should be- 
opened and the assistance and advice of the most successful manufacturers and trades- 
men bo secured for the training of students.. - 


Maitra, Akshay Kumar. 

Some resources exist in Calcutta for tho formation of a- great centre of learning sucln 
as oth ■ ’ " of comparable size possess. Tlicso arc tho private and public libraries,. 
, itaniool Gardens, learned societies for tho ohltivation of rcienco and arts,. 
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QUESTION 3. 


V t 

Maitr', Aksicay Kumab — cotJd . — ^Maitha, Gofal Chakdba — ^Majdmdae, Bamesh 
Chandba— S lAzuMDiVK, Tho Hon’blo Babu Ajivika Chaban— Mitba, Khaoesdba B. 

r 


and tho personal oxamplo of many distingaishod soholors earnestly engaged in leseaioh 
work. Thoso rosonroes are not at present under any organisation to bo of practical help 
to tho Unirersity. 


Maitra, GopaIi Chandra. 

• ^ ; 

Calcutta by reason of its being tho provinolal capital and tho seat of a High Court 
and a great centre of commerce possesses xesouxcos which no other city on this side of India 
does. Tho practical side of many branches of science and technology may profitably 
be studied in tho lawoourts, workshops, hospitals, the Museum, and the Botanical Gard^ 
that happen to bo situated in the city and its suburbs. The students of the Medical 
•Colloge'receive their practical training in hospitals, but I do not know if the other resources 
•are properly utilised. 

\ j 

Majumdar, Eamesh Chandra. 

There arc* in Calcutta good libraries like tho Imperial Library and tho Asiatic Society 
Library, tho Botanical Garden^ at Sibpur, the Zoological Gardens at Alipur, the Indian 
Museum, and various banks and oommercial concerns. Students of history, economics, 
, “geology, botony, zoology, etc., may derive much practical and useful knowledge by a 
proper utihsation of these. As most of these are Government institutions arrangemeniB 
should be made for giving tho University students special facilities. 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Ohaban. 

Calcutta possesses sufficient resources for the formation of a centre of learnii^. 
^most ^ all the distinguished alumui of the University settle down there in the 
■mnerent walks of life. Whether in arts or soience, in law or medicine, Calcutta reta^ 
the brat products of tho University both iftjrafalio and private life. If these men could be 
■orgamsed into a sooioty the object may be fairly attained. When the Calcutta UnirerBity 
Institute was fonned 1 was under the impression that the ideal aimed at was something 
Ime the one indicated in this question. But it has practically become an institution of 

BmaeatBin statu, pupiUari. The Institute should be thoroughly reorganised and divided 

• departments in which competent men who have distinguished themselves 

•m tUfierent branches or professions should deliver courses of written Jeotures, followed by 
uiscourses. These leotnres, with tho sanction of the University, should be printed and 
"th^inst^ t bi post-graduate studies should also be admitted to 


Mitra, Khagekdba N. 

•exiat^^ resoMoes necessary for the formation of a great centre of learning 

'oitv of C!a1r>iif+ ^ ' but they are not organi'ed so as to be of any educational value. The 
c«y or i^aicutta, like other great cities, has 

(o) Various commercial centres. 

(c) ®®«frra. 

? and shipping agenoira. 

C/) History o,nd Geological Surveys. . " 

societies witli their peculiar problems. 

unvsnts for tbe co-operation of professional experts and make nrrango- 

lor special lectures by theso-experts for acquainting students with 
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(i) present business conditions and opportunities; 

(ii) peculiar problems of certain branches of administration, such as municipalities, 

local boards, corporations, etc.; 

(iii) practical problems of the local money market ; 

{iv) questions of labour, poverty, and rdief ; and 

iy) commercial aspects of the local flora and fauna and mineral resources of the 
country. 


Mitea, The Hon’ble Eai Mahendra Chandra, Bahadur. 

The following resources exist in Calcutta and its suburbs ' 

(a) The Imperial Library. 

(b) The Botanical Gardens. 

(c) The Zoological Gardens. 

{d) The Museum. 

^ (e) The Calcutta University Library and several other libraries. 

The proposed Science College will also be a great educational institution. There 
taxQ also some rvorkshops, such as those of Messrs. John King and Go., and Messrs. 
Bum and Co., for training in mechanical engineering, and there are also other places 
for teaching electrical engineering. 

There should be a ‘large number of such instituiions. At present, there is no suit- 
able technical institution under the direct control of Government. A large number 
of such institutions should be established. There should be an Ayurvedic College in 
Calcutta. 


Mitra, Ram Charan. 

^In Calcutta there are a large number of Government and private schools for 
ihe imparting of education to qualify our youths for receiving university education, 
•and also a large number of Government and private colleges where students receive 
■education up' to the B.A. or B.Sc. standard. If all the schools and colleges be made 
■'residential, and be located in some special quarter, suited for the growth of habits, 
reverence, and friendship, which form the real university atmosphere, and, if the 
number of teachers in schools and colleges be increased (the teachers being of 
recognised standing in their subjects), we may have a great centre of learning in 
■Calcutta. ' 


f Mitter, Dr, D-vvarkanath. 

• The formation of a great centre of learning providing adequately for the needs 
■of seven millions of peo^e of Bengal must provide for the needs ‘of the most varied 
character; and Calcutta is not only the "grtiktest. city in India — ^it was* tiIl-^1912 the 
■political, administrative, and commercial centre of the British Empire in India — and 
It continues, to the present day, to be the political, administrative, and commercial 
•centre of Bengal. " ' 

The collections of the Asiatic Museum, the Imperial Library, the University Librai^, 
ihe University Law College Library, tire librarios^f the great learned societies like 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, the number of special 
hospitals, and a few scientific laboratories ofiei splendid resources for advanced work 
in vast fields of knowledge; and the life of ihe town — a port, a manufacturing centre, 
«nd a commercial administrative and banking centre, with daily relations with every 
part of the world— offers materials of study to the student of commerce, of administra- 
tion, of sociology, not to be found elsewhere in India. 

To provide adequately for the utilisation of the great resources of Calcutta for post- 
graduate and other advanced work a twofold organisation -is necessary. Firstly, "I 
.. ^est that the whole of ihe feaining of undergraduates should bo given by ' 

•re extending knowledge, as well as imparting it. Thus, there ought to bo' 
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QUESTION 3. 


AlrcTER, Dr. DwAiiKAHATn-rCo»/d. — Mittkb, Dr. pBoruLLA CnA^fDRA MukehjeEi 

Dr. ADITYANATn — ^JIUKEBJKB, RADIIAKAMAL. 


one class of professors training students for degrees, ond for the ^ ^ " 

fessional careers, who will, at the some time, bo carnring on rescareh work in ttc 
field, and whose laboratories, libraries, etc., will uo open Jo 
Ibis class of professor exists in Calcutta, but it is to bo regretted that their loho 
are not open to all advanced workers. But in Calcutta tiiero should .-p-i. 

of chairs, chairs for men required to teach, as woU as to investigate— to tcBC_ ] 
of their omi choice, and not* merely in accordance with any prescribed cumc 
professional requirement. ftp 

The recent introduction of post-graduate -studios under , f 

University hos, to some extent, utilised the existing resources in Calcutta, 
the imperative duty of a rightly organised Calcutta University is to , Tinfipnt 

most post-graduate centre of the intellectual world of Indio. It mil 
work of post-graduate students, and in their friendly intercourse min n f-njned" 
that those to whom wo look for advancement of science and leormng will mnilp 
There are sufiBcient resources for training in Calcutta, but those resources 
available. A rightly organised Calcutta Umversity should expend in this di 


MiTTEU, Dr. PnOFULl-A Chandea. 


Calcutta possesses considerable resources for the formation of a . jg- 

learning. The many colleges and learned societies, the libraries and la , | 

the Museum, the Botanical and Zoological Gardens, ought to be more p 
factors in the educational machinery than they are at present. 5o 
ing resources of the city have been organised, to some oi^nt, by - tlio wu 
post-graduate studios. More facilities should be offered to students for ma 8 . 

use of the institutions; it is perhaps desirable to associate them with the wo - . - 
University by making them honorary fellows of the University, or ot least by gi 
them some voice in the management of the affairs of the University. 


Mukerjeb, Dr. Adityanath. 

A substantial step in this direction has already been taken by the 
council of post-graduate teaching. The resources available in Calcutta for this p 1 
would have to bo utilised for the provision of ; — 

(a) A spacious building, or groups of buildings, situated in tbo suburbs. ^ 

• (6) A common library and laboratory well-stocked and well-equipped. 

(c) An adequate staff of teachers. 

The resources of the Calcutta colleges, if organised on a basis of co-operation as sug 
gested in reply to question 2 (ii), will go far to secure (6) and (c). 

(a) is a matter bf financial feasibility. 


Mueeejee, BaUEAEAMAIi. 

Calcutta has infinite possibilities -of becoming a great and important 
learning. The resources are to be found in the rich indigenous culture, art,^ana c 
polity of Bengal which have to he organised by the Calcutta University consciously 
deliberately for regional, as well as cultural, progress. The Calcutta University oi^i 
jio representative of what Bengal has been in the past, and what she will ho m the 
in her-*literature and religion, philosophy and sciences, her agriculture, ornfts,an ... 

<■ merce. At present, the resources are not only neglected, hiit also wasted. _ The j 

phOosophy of the Vaishnabs, the Nuddean system of logic and dialoctm, the cults 
symbolisms of the Tantra, the piety and the domestic sentiment of Bengali ^ 
the science of Ayurveda, the handicrafts and industries, which hove been Iar-i«Bw* , 
representing the true and peculiar genius of Bengal have no place in the sohom^ 
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Mukebjbe, Badhakamal — contd . — Mukhebjee, B. — ^Mtjkheejbb, Jeanendbanath 


aifcy life and thought under the present system which does not tend to produce a robust, 
virile, and vigorous manhood, with pride in past achievements and hope and promise 
for the future. The University, drawing its inspiration from the diverse channels of 
•communal and cultural endeavour, and feedmg and being fed by them, guiding that 
endeavour for the making of the future, and thus contributing to the progress of 
Indian civilisation and of universal culture — that would be the real task of the Calcutta 
University as a centre of learning in India. The expansion and development of the 
University would lie not in the multiplication of academics and faculties transplanted 
wholesale with their lists of text-boolcs and books of references from the banks of the 
Cam and the Isis to the banics of the Pudma and the Bhagirathi, but in a systematic 
organisation and development of the resources of our indigenous culture and arts for 
regional and cultural reconstruction ; and this without forgetting the educational habits 
And institutions outside the present educational organisation, which the rich commimal 
instincts and traditions of the race have developed, and till now conserved. In our 
(ols and parishvJs, folic-ceremonies and folk-festivals are preserved some of our remark- 
able communal habits which can well be reorganised in modern schemes of educational 
endeavour. 


Mukheejee, B. 

I have no experience of what resources of learning other cities possess and so I oan 
not answer this question fully. 

I can only say that there ought to be a better and more intimate conneotion between 
the diScrent libraries in Calcutta. At present, there is cbsvlutely no connection between 
the two best libraries in Calcutta, viz . , the Imperial and the University Libraries. Some 
arrangements may also bo usefully made whereby the various well-stocked private libraries 
in Calcutta may bo better utilised by professors at least, and, if possible, by students also 
than at present. The library of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is a case in point. 
They yery kindly let mo use their library for some time for my researches, and 1 have 
no doubt, if proper arrangements are made, such facilities might bo made more widely 
available. 


Mukhbrjee, Jnanendranath. 

Calcutta has already a growing educational atmospherp. Being, till lately, the 
Seat of the Government of India, it con boast of a splendid museum, the Botanical and 
« Zoological Gardens, the collections of the Geological Survey, and w'ell-fumishcd libraries, 
besides the resources of the University and its.alBliated colleges. There are also private 
organisations to stimulate research in, and study of, particular subjects, such as the 
Bangiya SaJiitija, Parishad, the Indian school of painting, and the collections of individual 
gentlemen and famih'es. It is also a great centre of trade, and enjoj's the stimulating 
influence that technical industries and pure science mutually exert to develop a centre 
of learning. 

- The resources external to the University should bo organised. Thus, toaohors 
and post-graduate students should have fi oe access to the libraries of the Asiatic 
Society or the Goologieal Survey. In chemistry and ph 3 ’sies we have in the different 
libraries a fairly complete collection of literature. "But few of us have anj' general 
access to the different libraries. * * , 

Every institution which is afiSliated to the University should subscribe to standard 
current periodicals or the transactions of the important learned societies. They should 
also possess a complete set of standard roforonco books. 

The University should have its own complete collection of periodicals, both current 
and bock numbers, in all the different subjects and languages available, if this is not 
financially impossible. 
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MuKHEHJBB, JnANENDBANATH — contd . — ^MdKHEHJT, PaNCHAKANDAS — ^MUKHOPABHTA yA, 

Dr. Syamadas, 


The inauguration of two institutions has become urgent. One is the formation of an- 
Institute on the linos of the Imperial Beic^anektU, the American National Bureau of 
Standards. The institute should be run under the patronage of Government, but as 
an integral part of the University. Government should liberally supply^ it with 
funds. The institute should be under the guidance of a body of experts consisting of : 

(o) The representatives of the different educational institutions who are'ongaged in 
research. 

(b) The representatives of Government departments, e.g., the Geological Survoy^ 

Meteorology, Customs, etc. 

(c) The representatives of the different trades' through their associations. 

Without such an institute higher research will be unduly hampered and technical 

research of any standing value will be almost impossible. 

The other nejd is of a central learned society under the patronage of the TJnivcrsityt^ 
The atmosphere for such a society has already been created and the_ nuclei for the 
development of such a society exists. The society should have its o\vn journal. 


Mukherji, Panchanandas. 

Calcutta possesses almost all the resources that are necessary for the formation of a 
great centre of learning. Its intelleotual resources oonsisj^g of good teachers (of Dottt 
oriental and occidental schools) and intelligent students, and its material resources co^s * 
ing of colleges, libraries, laboratories, museums, gardens (botanical and zoolo^cal;, 
hospitals, workshops, etc., are quite sufficient for the efficient teaching of almost m tii 
branches of human ^owledge. But those resources are not at present orgamsed an 
co-ordinated to meet the ends of sound university education. There are 
good libraries in Calcutta, but their use is restricted to the few : these libraries shomd bo 
so organised that they be open to all genuine students, ^o far os undergraduate 
teaohing is concerned there should be more co-operation between colleges. Ho^italSr 
workshops, banks, and commercial houses should bo open to students of mediomc, 
engineering, and commerce, respectively, so that the defects of theoretical training may 
ho removed by coniing in contact with actual living conditions. 


Mukhopadhtata, Dr. Stamadas. 

There is more than’ a sufficiency of intelligent and earnest students and a fair suffi- 
ciency of teachers of ability in Calcutta to make it desirable and possible so to widen wio 
scope of the present Calcntia University as to make it a great centre of learning — probably 
greater than would be possible in any other centre of population in Jndia. 

I should suggest an expansion on lines somewhat like the following : — 

(o) To improve the present colleges in Calcutta and in the mofussil in the matter of 
staff and equipment. 

(b) To build more colleges in or near Calcutta and in the mofussil. The new colleges 

might bo built in dusters so as to form nuclei for future universities into which 
the Calcutta University might split up. _ „ 

(c) I'o make liberal provision for advanced .teaching and research work in the uni- 

versity. 

(d) To establish a number of up-to-date university libraries available to all students 

teachers in the neighbouring colleges. ' .i 

<c) To establish a number of up-to-date university laboratories available to ai 
' m ®wd teachers in the neighbouring collcgo”. \ . 

(/) To open a technological institute in connection with the University and its 
laboratories.' ly . \ 

(ff) To provide snitablo hostel accommodation for each college^ with rosidcniiaJ 
Tutors of experience. 
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Muraricjiand College, Sylhet. 

There are some 'good libraries and laboratories and erudite scholars in Calcutta. 
These, if properly organised and improved, may mate Calcutta a great centre 
of learning. 


Naik, K. G. 

Resources in Calcutta for a great centre of learning : — 

(o) Laboratories of the various colleges and of the TJniversity. 

(6) The large number of mills and factories, including the Gun Factory, in the proxi- 
mity. The Bengal Chemical Works, the Waldie Works, eto. 

(c) The vicihity of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. 

(d) The various hanks, including the various mills, together 'with the big trade returns 

of the metropolis — all favouring technical and commercial education. 

(«) The Botanical Gardena at Sihpur.* 

l f) The Zoological Gardens.* 

l g) The various libraries, including the Imperial Library and the University Library. 
(A) The Museum. 

Perhaps Calcutta can stand supreme in point of the various resources for forming 
a great centre of learning. At present, this organisation, if any, is loose. 

The changes suggested will appear in answers to questions 7 and 20. 

* Both giving brilliant opportunities for studies in ogTlcnlturi.1 botany and other allied branches in 
biological ecleoocs. 


Nandt, The Hon’ble Mahaiajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

There is no doubt that Calcutta is a very important centre of learning. But as 1 
have no experience as to the organisation of the resources of universities in Europe I 
am not in a position to make a comparison between the resources as exist in Calcutta 
and those possessed by imiversities of comparable size in the West, 

Calcutta possesses veiy many resources which, if properly organised, will serve the 
purpose of forming a great centre of learning, Calcutta affords^ to students the 
advantages of good libraries and laboratories, of healthy co-operation between pro- 
fessors and students, of imbibing ideas of men of great talents working on independent 
branches of research, of a very good museum, and of the Botanical and the Zoological 
Gardens. These are surely essentials for the formation of a great centre of learning. 
Besides the above, Calcutta, being an active centre of commerce, trade, and industry, 
and having a large number of manufacturing institutions, is alone a Mting place in 
Bengal where it is possible for students to pursue their studies -with best advantap 
in commerce, technology, and economy. But it is necessary to aim at perfect organis- 
ation of these resources. As matters stand at present much will have yet to be done 
to attain the goal. Manufacturing institutions should be so organised as to afford all 
sorts of facilities to students of applied science. The Museum, the Botanical Gardens, 
and the Asiatic Society of Calcutta should be brought into more intimate connection 
with university work. 

As for expansion I would suggest the organisation of the faculties of commerce, 
agriculture, and technology- Properly equipped workshops and demonstration farms 
and factories should be established for the development of applied sciences. 


Neooi, Di. P. 

The two questions may bo conveniently answered together. 

Calcutta is already a great centre of learning and, 'with the establishment of a fully 
‘equipped technological college and a commercial college at Calcutta, its usefulness as a 
great centre of l e-aming will ho enhanced. The greatness of Calcutta as a centre of 
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QUESTION X 


Nnoor, Dr. P.— conW. — ^PnASAU, Dr. Ganesh. 


earning is often minimised. H nil tlio Cwiloulta nrls < ollcgcs, including Government 
inisaionnry, and privnle rolirges, the iledicnl CoIIrgo, the Engineering College, the Iw 
and Ecionco lollcges and post-grodunto clnsscs, the t ollcgcs for women, together vritb the 
hundreds of stuilonls* liostels and mcsjcs, bo grouped together In one place, the whole to 
form a miigniflconl Hpcclaclo to look at. Owing to the fact that they ore nil scattciwl 
tho spoctaoular oficet is non-existent, but the moral cfTeot is none tholcss real. Ihorctnoval 
of tho University and nil the Calcutta colleges to tho suburbs may bo a conii.''el of perfw- 
tion. It may lend to hotter corporate life, heller accommodation and tho hko, bat tho 
cost would ho ruinous and not comincnsnr.ato with (he amount of actual gain. 

What is wanted, in my Intmblo o])inion, to nnko Calcutta a hotter centre of Icanung 
would ho tho following : — 

(c) Improromcnt of tho C.iloutt.a Gollcgos themselves (especially the private 

in respect of buildings, hostel accommodation, pay and qualification on 
staff, libr.arios, and labor.atorics. The improvement oj the affiliated tom 
means the improvement of the affiliating vniveraUy. _ . # (ht 

(6) Tho rost-gradunto arts classes should bo housed in a separate building i®®, . . 
land adjoining tho Senate IIouso on which a market now stands 
has already boon acquired) and controlled by a principal, assisted by ^ 
present stiff. The arrangement of intor-oollogiato teaching of f ost-gwdua 
subjoots appears tovbo good ns teaching by tho host teachers is^ ensured. 

(a) What is reallj* Incldng ivhon compared with European universities is tho ou pn 
of research work. Tho test of tho greatness of a university lies in the 
of quality of original work turned out by its mombors. Tho Calcutta umveta y 
happily has lately recognised this and lias made admirable be^nings y 
establishing ohairs for rosoaroh work only. Tho University Bhould obo ^ 
to ooncontrato more rosoaroh workers from mofussil centres into Oawi* • 
suggestions on tho subjeot of rcscaroh work and workers have been giv 
in my answer to question 10. 


' PjRASAD, Dr. Ganesh. 

Tho chief resources which exist in Calontta and its suburbs for tho formatio® ot a 
STcat oontro of loarning may ho enumerated as follows : — 

(a) Institutions under tho direct control of the University 
University" College of Law, 

University College of Soienco. 

Post-graduato olasscs in tho Senate House. 

University Library. 

<b) Important colleges not under tho control of 'tho University: — 

Presidenoy Collogo. 

Scottish Churohes Collogo. 

City CoUego. 

Bangabasi Collogo. 

->.yidyasagar Collogo (lato Metropolitan Institution). 

Bi^n College, 

Sanskrit College. ' ‘ 

• St. Xavier’s Collogo.'' ' . . ’ 

Medical CoUogo, with tho hospitak a^'oining it, and tho Eesoaroh Institute 
^ for Tropical Disoasos, 

Belgachia Medical College. 

Civil Engineering College. 

V mu® f^urt, with a bar stroag-ia quality as well as quantity. 

<a) Tho Bose Institute. o -j. j 

The Indian Museum. ' " • 

Tho headquarters of the Zoological Survey of India.' 

• ^ * 
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The Asiatic Sobiety of Bengal. 

The Calcutta Mathematical Society. 

The headquarters of the Geological Survey of India. 

The Imperial Libraiy. 

A large number of commercial and bonking institutions. 

At present, these resources are not properly and fully organised. 

I suggest that, in order to help the formation of a really corporate body of learning 
at Calcutta, the following changes should soon bo introduced : — 

(1) (i) All cniversity professors of at least two years’ standing, the principal of the 
University College of Law, and the principals of the eleven colleges mentioned 
in section (6) of this answer, should be ex-offlcio fellows of the University. 

(li) There should boa pro-viee-ohancellor of the University who should be elected 

for one ycai- by, and from among, the ex-o^cto fellows mentioned above, 
provided that no one should be re-eligible, and the office of pro-vice- 
chancellor should be held by a principal and a university professoran alternate 
years. 

(2) A college of commerce and technology should bo founded at Calcutta. 

In view of the fact that the University Library is incomplete, and is not well-housed 
I suggest that it should be expanded into a library that may not compare very unfavour- 
ably with the university libraries of Cambridge and Gottingen, each of which contains 
over half a million volumes. [Pending this expansion, approved researches should be 
provided with faoihties for the use of the libraries of the Asiatic Society, the Presidency 
College, ‘the Mathematical Society, and the Geological Survey.] 


Eahim, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur. 

The resources available in Calcutta are a number of colleges, some men answer- 
ing to the description of teachers described in answer tj quo.tion 1, laboratories, h'braries, 
museums, the Zoological Gardens, the Botanical Gardens, hospitals, the High Court, 
works and establishments of a largp and progressive commercial and manufacturing town 
and port, favourable health conditions compared with other places in Bengal, and its 
situation as a great populous centre. 

The resources are not fully organised nor utilised at present. They are dispersed over 
different parts of the town and are under tiio control of separate authorities. Furtlier, 
they are not adequate. 

The expansion of tho Calcutta University should bo on the lines already adopted by 
it, tliat is, it tiiould be a teaching, and, as far as possible, a residential, university at the 
centre, while it should continue for some time to come to discharge the functions of an 
examining body for colleges situated in tlie mofussil. Gradnally, and as tho Calcutta 
University itseU grows, tho existence of some outlie outljdng colleges may become 
unnecessary, while others may he turned into independent universities. Furtlrer. if 
secondary education be remodelled— and I think it should be — so as to enable secondary 
Eohools to absorb the present intermediate classes with tho result th.at complete 
ooufse of efficient secondary education ending normally at the. age pf^^JS'^may be 
found sufficient for a large number of students, tlic'ptoblom will become much easier 
• of solution. I may here parentlieticallyobscrvo'tlmt a rigid age-limit of 15 or 16 years, 
which lias been laid down for the matriculation, is extremely undesirable as it must 
necessarily retard boys of more than tho average calibre, and it is those boys that should 
be specially encouraged. ' • 

The difficulty in making the Calcutta University a residential and teaching univeraty , 
■ ,> in tlio full sense of tho term, even for Calcutta, irill lie, I apprehend, in persuading the 
proprietors of the various aided colleges owned by Clixistian niiasions and Indians to 
"'join tho sebomo ; but I do not think this should be beyond tho power of nogotintions- 
In any event, I would suggest that tho. Caioutta University should be located in a suit- 
able site in the suburbs of Calcutta,; The Presidency College may Jie removed there 
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Rahim, Thf* .Tii'tiit'r. .AnnttK — f/wW — R\ y, M o'MATnAVATn—lUv, Sir, P. C, 

— lUv. IlAjah I'kamama Xatii. 


Atid ntij' oduT coUcf'pi (lm( iimy ho r'<tnli|ithrcl in {Ju* hiluri', itioliiilmt.' tln’ i'hliianiiaitdM 
Collr;>(«j ujiit'li, I umlnif't.'iiu], hm iilroaily hom f<vu’(totjttljimi“tnI 0)10 iwalMvitliin the 
iJiuvcr.'-ily 'J'hr'ocoll('«t'irliOMtifhofMtirily n*is<h'nti,il. TI»p wnive,'.ily Ifotarfi, 

riiionitoric’M, lihrnrioi, olo,, thniiid ho oji'ii fo Mtnlont'* of colltvt^ in the town ol (Vilcutt# 
jiioper, nml tlio UniviT'-ily jtrofi*', or'< Mhoiihl mmI nit oiitMtlo rolIii’C*! nnd ilflKcr Icctnria 
tlicrc ns wril. 


Ray, MAKSiAniANATii. 

Iho re.-ioiircos oxistiiip in Csleiitta for tlio forinntion of o prMt fonfre of learning 
nro n.)t orKniis^d to .>•. rvo (ho i,urj>o ^ Tho Imporinl Lthrarj-. (lie Mu^oiim, the Library 
of l!io .yiivtio Stwioty of Itoncnl, mid llio Inhnrntnry of (ho IiuliAn A^'Oeinlion for the 
CiiUtvAtinn of Scionro, otc., nro not iinfecti up aiith th** oth'T odiifationnl in»litii(ions in 
the oountry. Rocontly, nn i‘-olil<‘iI contre for mlvimrod .study nnd rc=o,arch (Sir >L C. 
IJoson Tmlituto) hns^ hoon foundod. nnd Oovoniniont ehould not liaro nirrwd to 
fiimnoo this iii'lituto M ithont in«is(inj* upon FOHio ‘Oil of connoetion botwoon tho insti- 
ttilo nnd tho IJnivcrrity Collopo of Srionco. United ro,ourtC'i r.innof hut bo Itonoficial to 
hotli (ho iivitiltitions Avliiehmojot in thoir fnfnnpy. It hpcomi'S iniproclicablr» 
pouKdinips iiniNisMtifp, for students in other oducntinnnl institutions to deriro nny 
licncRt from thpv) oputros. it oxtromoly apcc“snn'- llmt nil flipso didcront centres 
Blioiild ho Indeed lip with each other. 


Ray, Dr. ?. C. 


* <1 "V to—'y i/iiQicconapire to yiciu n.s n galaxy 01 on* 

L.U not tinnk, outsido Japan, any other city in Asia can boast of sneh men. 

“ ™ these literary nnd scientific tnlont.s have not boon organised, or rather 

mobilised ",80 as to yield tho best results. ' 

great many industrial and manufacturing concerns are located in and about Calcutta, 
Arrnngcinonts should bo mndo between tho University and the oarners of these concerns 
n ow students to study them. It may bo mentioned, for example, that students 
n.,1 different colleges make it n point of visiting tbo Bengal Chemical 

ana iiinrmnoeuticnl Works nnd thus get n vivid idea ns to bow chemical processes on 
carried on. There nro many organisations in Cnlonlta, in 
thnn^nr?!^ j «« delivered by distinguished men, Indian and foreign, nnd 

thousands of Btudenls nro attracted to hear them. 


Bay, Ra]'ali Pramada Nath. 

^0 rcsourcos which exist in Onloutta for the formation of a great oontro of learning' 

(a) Public libraries. 

(1) Zoological-Gardens. 
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Ray, RoialiPBVMADA NatiT— co«/(7 .— Ray, Sabat Cdandba— Ray, Satis Siundra— 
Roy, Tho Hon’blo Babu Sobehdra Nath, 


(c) Bofconiofll Gni’dcaiB. 

(rf) Leatned societies such os tho Asiatic Society, the Astronomical Society, and 
the Society for tbo Cultivation of Science, etc. 

(c) Botanical Gardens. 


Ray, Sarat Chandra. 

The following arc tbo resources : — 

(o) Palit Trust. 

(b) Gboso Trust. 

(c) Bose Laboratory. 

(d) Indian Association for tho Cultivation of , Science Laboratory. 

(c) St. Xavier’s College Science Laboratory. 

(/) Calcutta Imperial Library. 

(flf) Bengal Chemical Works. 

(li) Tccbnological Works. 

(t) Meteorological Observatory. 

{.j\ Asiatic Museum. 

(&) Several great ho.spilaIs. 

(f) Sibpur Civil Engineering College Laboratory and Workshops, etc. 

At jirosont, thc.so resources arc not organised, but tlicy may bo orgonised under jiioi cr 
Oovemment supervision and control. 

Tho last portion of this question is too wide to bo 2 )roporly dealt with here. 


Rat, Satis Chandra. 

The existing resources in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood that can be 
utilised for tho service of tho University are : — 

(a) The tiado and commerce of Calcutta, with its largo oxchango banks. 

(61 Tlio Museum. 

(c) Tho Zoological Gardens. 

{(1) Tbo Botanical Gardens at Sibpur. 

(c) Large expanses of cultivable lands in tbo vicinity of the town for ngrioultuial 
purposes. 

(f) Government records in tbo Collcotorato and tho Coulrnl Ofiicc. 

(ff) The kooks and mauusoripts in the Asiatic Society. 

(h) Railways and railway workshops and the iron industries. 

(t) The Calcutta Arts School. 

(/) Tho heterogeneous population of tbo city in various dcgiccs of economic 
condition and social stnicture and habits, for. study in sociology. 

These resources are not fully organised to servo tlio purpose of the Univorsitv bnJ 
they might be BO organised. i • «<' 


Rot, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath. • 

Calcutta being the copital of the presidency, and being a trade eontto and ^imviim 
•connection- by many railway lines and also by Bleamors with the difTcrent Varts of ll,o 
presidency, maj* well foim a great centre of learning. Jrorcover, people uho can alTord lo 
pay for the tuition of tbcir boys are in .Calcutta or como to Calcutta. AH the.sn bovs can 
and do, lake, as far as possible, to imivcrsity oducation. ' ’ 


2e2 
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QUKsrros X 


Hajiaj Mi.«jtVAt>--,S\r.i:Ai:, IIi'Jnv Kt'iiAit 




Saha, Mnoit-VAn. 


He t1ii< UtirAri'' ( Mill ' vhii‘Ji an- hmIit th»' l friiitrnl of tl** 

Uulvn-iily null cnir titu«ut I’oUr^'f «»* Ji-im* nt f'alrtitlfl tli** fi'llowliic 
\iltirh limy roiulrr I’ml to of ii«inr-ity ulupsitiou 

(rt) Tim A^ntii' Sw-ii'ty of Hi ni'nl ; — 51-' Illirarj- pontalni n irwy! coUii'lion of vohiall? 
nncii-iit inaiiii crljiti mkI rarp Ii'mWi wIiIpU will lie iatrciim!}' lo O'®-’® 
in cniK-tit li| Uiry. i n'ha'olinry, tin'l r nmj>artli«'e jihiWo^’" " 
Im'i siImi It port'l of jounnlt of l'"iriii''il ►o' ietifi tvliiclt, pending 

orjj.iiu'-ilinn of lli« ilc{ktrt|iie!ttnl litiriiri'‘i of tlu‘ Cnh’cnityf vill Ic ®f 
jjrml )ii<l|i to n •'•.iri-li wotLor*. 

{!>) M'ho Imliiiu Miim'IuiI* 

(c) Tim rjeolopieitl Survey l).>jnr* Went of the^lii'Uiin Mtoiuin; — it" collection « 
Juiinmlt it prolialily (h#* Imii in (‘\leutin, 

(rf) Tim Iwpcrinl Liliraiy. 

(f) TiiolitiUfin Ai '0\'5 viion for tim Ailvnimpiucnt of Seienliiits li'IiitAtion, 

(/) Tim Dangit/a NhihiOja Paritkait, Ujipor Cireulnr Rond. 

(g) The Zoolojticnl fl inlcti'i, Alipiir. 

(A) Tlio ItotMiiuftl Gnniens, ijihpur. 

Al Um|ircienttitni'J tlio rrfl'Min'(Mof tlm'nin>.titutions nre not neccrtihle to Icichen 
(lUtl nliitlctit-i of the Univcr'lly. It uill he of pn* tt Imlp to tie' of i iilven'ily 
lion if the f^iinini-'MiQU tippointi n committee to tnke stovk of the rej»oiim*a ofthf-s-c 
innt ituiioni, niwl tletermhuM the bc'tt meuiix of rt'iulering them ea'-ily necesMhle to teneberg 
iiml fltudent'i nlilje. , 

I also iirpe hen> the e<.lithliMhmcnt, nt nil enrly <lnte, of Inxtilullon'. of the tyne of tno 
Rurcmi of fitnmlnnls, Wnslihipton, United Stated of Ainerip.i, Vic iToiV/ffcA'' iff 
r/ojt, Rrrliti, nnil tho XntionnI I’hysical Lithor.ttory, Knplnml. The function of tbeso 
iiiHlitntionx ix prinmrily to umlcrtiko nMmreh work 'in {.eicntirio Mihjeota for the Atclfnrc 



Inpting i 

hloms of lintionnl wcifftre in prmlually dauming upon jieopica of nil nntionnlitics. I rcanomA 
tho other dny in “Nnturo” that nn inxtitntion of thU type, ft CcnlMl Burenu “ 
Rosonreh, in being cntablislied in-Jopan, for which the Iwpcrinl Household hns ® 
ft donntion of £100,000 ; tho peopio Imvc subscribed £200,000 ; and the IntperiM Pttrliani®“ 
lins decreed n grant of £200,000 to bo paid in ten yearn. Tho lesson ought not to W 
lost upon tho pcoplo of Indin. Tho Commission should strongly ndvisc Govcrnnicn 
Tipon tho necessity of cxlnblixhing such nn institution, nnd locnting it nt Calcutta. 
Cnlouttft is tho biggest cciitro of learning in India and is, nt tho snmo'tinm, the biggest 
oontro of trndo nnd industry. If this utop bo taken tho co-operation between 
rcscnrcli nnd industrial development, svliich is so ipssential for national svolfarc. can bo 
easily nohioved, nnd university men onn tnko a larcc'part in tho ncth’ities of f"® 
institution. * 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar. 

Almost nil. * 

Theso resources arc not, however, organised to servo tho purpose of education. 

Tho sympathy of tho firms, tho faotocics, the railways, tho banks, tho mitsoums, tho 
mumcipauty, otc., has zo ho enlisted and thoir co-operntion sought. Tho University ought 
to como into direct contact with tho real world. This may bo done in tho following ways 
{a) Tho sjmpathy nnd oo-operation of tho various dopnrtrnfents ^of lifo may bo 
onlisfod by appointing their senior mombors to cortam doparfmontoi 
committees of tho University- 
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BEBOUBOES or OALOUTTA as a seat op LEARNINa. 


SATtTTAre , Betot Kumar— co»W. — Sastw, Rai Rajkndba Cuandra, Bahadur— -Sattar, 
Radhika Laii— Seal, Dr. Brajekdramath. 


(6) Spooial lectures by capable professional men may bo organised from time to 
time for the benefit of the University. 

(c) Arrnngcmcnls may bo made, and facilities created, for students and teachers to 
visit private institutions, if necessary, with the help of experts. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Balifidur. 

The Presidency College, with its well-equipped library and laboratory, the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Indian 
Museum, and the Imperial Library are among the institutions which contain material 
which may be utilised for the formation of a great centre of learning. 


Satiar, Radhdca Lal. 

Calcutta, the metropolis of Bengal, is peculiarly suited to bo a centre of Icaniiiia 
in the province. In fact, it is the only city in Bengal, which, under present circuni 
stances, has the necessary requirements for the purpose. For instance, out of Calcutta 
cannot have ^o advantages of the Museum, the Zoological Gardens, the Bolatdeal 
Gardens, the Public Library, and the elaborate laboratories of the different institi>finn» 
not to mention the able assistance of renowned experts in different branches of IcantrZ 
—able lawyers, renowned scientists, and distinguished phj'sioinns. By the cradiml 
of cxtoMion and acquisition the portion of the city now occupied by tho leadiiL 
cational institutions (College Street and tho neighbourhood) mav be converted infn 
an isjated university tou-n separated from the tempting unwholesome infiucwe and 
sordid atmosphere of tho great city. nuonce and 


Seal, Dr. Brajendeanath. 



stock 


Leaving these generalities and coming to particulars • wo Iinvn « f 

Pfiyacal and cultural radicle, and tliorafo^ ^tolligont 
stable and prone to varym certain directions_l,nn„n eotnctoliat 


unstable and^prine to vary in cer^toiTr^ction^lE aTSablJ 
•a lofty tradition of letters and learning ,Wo have also 

in logic and belles-lettres; law, and medicino-5iot yet did 

/ols and maarassans aaats of indigenous learninc^ wliiSr fifS the 

ago, were attended by Jour times as many students as' sourrht nntm twenty years 

We have fairly good material on which to draw for tho^sunnlv of ‘mivorsity. 

provided tho economic condilions^Sf thf capable 

unduly hard or deprfessing. Then, as reanrds H.n • f “ Profession are nof 
laboratories, physical as well as biologioalf our musournSrT'^r^®"^® oulbnto, our 
and economic exhibits, the Zoological and Botanical GarlXmoSf thflai^T 
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fst:Ai>, J).-. J3«iAJi:simAyAT«— fwniJ. 


uoil(l), firo not uiniorlliy of llio mctronoKsof tlio itiidcllo Ka*-!. And, to bpcafc of thoouU 
lyinp y.ono which inu-^t In* linUcd up wilfi l!io ccnlro in nny pehcnio of orgtmisaiion, our 
oxpcriiHontnl n"rictdtiin»l ftirni** in tho <Ii'‘lricl<s nrcnt IasL innhing a good hr^nning, 
ngrlciiituni] n** wclJ hb ciillurnl. 'J'hc ndlway nnd otluT worliMiops aiul the mule's oro 
Irnining ttJiV/rM, foremen, n'l-sstnutM. to «upply their ownnewis. And if our banksand 
commercial liriufi. our jiito millBiind fiictorie«, our collieries nnd tea gsroens wine 
interior, and our niilwny Avorlcpliojif, earning (and dc-icrvintt by their fici^ccs to earn) 
middlcmcn'a ])rolit‘s and cumnlntive csipitaliBln’ prolit** on tlio strength of Lie teeming 
laliotir of tlio llcni*nl pcii-uitry nnd nrtin.tnK, nnd tlic BongnI intellectuals, should, m 
many eases, yet refuse to pcrvo tlio cause of tlic Iiiylirr ffradf Udmnlogical tivm nJii o 
the children of the soil, we c.in afford to wait forn return of good Fcaso nnd of tho i 
piety which pays tho family debt nnd, in tho mcmlimc, mnhc what headway we M 
by our own ntmided groping, ivitliont Fitting in tlio waste, reiusing to tin a lone j 
furrow 1 

A commitlco of tho Senate, of which I was a inoiiibor, recently submitted 
commercial, ngriciiKurnl and fcohnolngical education ill tho University, to winch 1 m y 
bo pardoned for referring in this connection. Tlio CMcntinl jiointsnro : — 

(fl) Tiiero should bo fiioiiltativo Ptudics of tho university gradoj^ up to hy * 
Huitalilo cotirso of general liberal cdtic,ation, preferably on a mixed oasis 
liiigiiintio and ‘ rcjil ’ studies 

(b) The first twoyc,vrs’ conrro (in lho‘ intermcdiiito’ stage) should comprise the 

• preliminary, scientific, mathcmaiienl, and linguistic subjects that arc nee j 
for o.\iicrt technological and commercial training. 

(e) Tills should bo followed by one year’s sjiccial (tcclinicnl) training^ in th® 

of tho^t who want a diploiiin for tlic subordinate ranks of their pro f 
while for thoHO who go on nnd take the I achclor’s degree the first A , 
])rcUminary course will bo followed by n three years’ course oI E 
technological studies, tiicorctical as well as prnolical. 

His provided that, both for a diploma nnd n degree, there will hopmoUenf 
and npiironticcshiii in fnrins, factories, and commercial houses, extending over a } 
and n half at least, either concurrently throughout, or, in some of the subjects, m 
lattci* part of the course. It is C',sanlia! for success that tho University should 
body undertaking to popularise technical ediicntionof tlio liighcr grade in 
but tho faculties of commerce, rgrionlturc, and technology should he so conslitut 
to contain' a large olomont of x>rnclicnl business men nnd experts possessing thoreq® ^ 
sympathy and helpfulness. A i nivorsity, if it is to bo a contro of imivors.'il Icarnui^ 
tho modern sense, must comjiriso the.so departments of teohnology nnd applied ecic 
A nd it is to be ho})cd that tho Bengal Technical Institu to, under indopondent ma®**? 
inent, will grow into n polytechnic 'nstitutc for tho working classes, or tho Indus 
middle classes. ^ Tliore will bo room for each type. 

As in all centres of population wo have in the city ii rich storohouso of anthropological 
material, which should bo utiliswl for training in tho psycho -social scicacos and arW • 
life, c.p., infirmaries for the blind, the deaf, and dumb; juvenile roformatorios, ja* 
nnd polioo courts, markets, festivals, nnd fairs ; and, indeed, schools and college 
thomsolvos (for o.'qicrimontal and stntisticnl study). 

_Among tho necessary expanmons are those rolatiug to tho provision of educational 
facilities, partly within the University and partly outside, for Indian women of different 
social ‘traditions and functional classes. In tho ordinary university course women winy 
bo given tho option of .additional courses ih literature, fine arts, hygiene, or advanced 

domestic economy and domestic science, in lieu of certain subjects in tlie regular corn* 

culum. But there must also bo a movement of university extension for w'omon, ft 
of Woman’s University, with a system of external oxamin»t’'ons conducted through tlio 
medium of tlio vernacular, or a continuation school, if you please, building on tho basis 
of tho middle vernacular and secondary oduoation, in w'hioh an incrMsingly 
increasing) number of girls purlieipatos. Besides, in a country like India, tlioro sliouia o 
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Seal, Dr. Beaiendranath — co»frf.— -See, Bipinbehabi. 


special facilities granted to 'women for learning the professions of leaching and medicine 
(if not also la'w), and for hmng trained in child-wclfaro -nork. and in practical sociology 
with special reference to 1 ygiene and sanitation, infant mortality and infant rearing, 
and, shortly as the stars go their round, the problems of 'cmperance and purity, of the 
slum population, and, in tiie end, let us hope, of administrative work on the school boards 
and local self-government Boards. 

Some of the richest finds await the Indian prospector in experimental lace psychology 
(with experimental study of Indian schoolchildren), Indian criminologj', comparative 
anthropology (for which India is a living museum, the richest in tlie world), and, 
above all, the sciences of comparative economics, comparative jurisprudence and com- 
parative sociology, all summed up in the generalisations of that new iSemma PSiYosop/nm, 
the sovereign science of comparative philosophy 1 Chairs for these studies ought 
to be established in the Calcutta University. 

A School of Tropical Medicine (with tropical therapeutics) is a vital necessity ; not 
merely a school of tropical diseases or tropical materia n cdica, but of therapeutics in 
relation to the actualities of Indian environment, hygienic, ns well ns morbific, and 
of the Indian constitution as acted upon by that environment. For at this day u c cannot 
afford to lose sight of the relatmty of the medical art. Puch a school as ti\e one here pro- 
posed will bo in a position also to undertake scientific tests and provings of the empirical 
recipes of the indigenous traditions, both Knvirajt and Unani. 

Under this head I will note three developments which are badly needed in the city 
for her (fractionally) educated and uneducated proletariat : — 

(i) A University extension movement, with r^ulnr courses of evening lectures 

and continuation classes, especially in civic and social subjects, and in applied 
science, followed by examinations, certificates, and prizes. 

(ii) A University n isaon to the working classes in the city (and suburbs), using the 

vernacular and the lantern (or cinema) as ‘ enlighteners ’ and working in 
co-operation with tlie Ram Mohan Library, the Sahiiya Pa ishnd, and the 
In'lian Ass'ieiation for the Cultivaticn rf Science. 

(iii) A simpler and more educative organisation and classification of the exhibits 

in our museums and our collections of flora and fauna, with paid guides 
and interpreters : also a co-ordination of these institutions with one another, 
and with the University for purposes of popular education. 

The tentative efforts in this direction will have to he resumed with better co-opera- 
tion of schools and other public institutions. 


Sen, Bipinbehari. 

Resources in men and public institutions of an educational character are not wanting 
in this city. What i? wanting is rn organisation to make it a groat centre of learning. 
Wo have the Library of the Asiatic Society, with, the Museum attached to it, the 
Zoological the Botanical Gardens, the Imperial Library, the Association for the 

Cultivation of Science Laboratory, the Laboratory of the Calcutta Municipality, the 
Library and laboratory, the University Library and Laboratory, Dr. Bose’s Rescarcb 
Institute, the Presidency College, SaMiya 'Parishad, and several other public and private 
institutions of a litct!<ry and scientific character. 

If the honours coimscs of study are taken in hand by the University there may not be 
any need for the existence of the Presidency College for the teaching of the pass B.A. and 
intermediate courses of study at nn-enormous cost. In that case, the buildings, the library, 
and the laboratories of that institution may bo utilised by tho University for the teaching 
Qf honours and post-graduate students so as to combine economy with oTicicncy, 
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t 

Cftlciiftn offers resource.*! Hint nltiio<rf nil Hie great oitiefl of the worH offer, Thc90 
Jiowover, Imvo not been properli* orgnnised for Hie purpose ol ednontion, 

(n) In the first place, the different colleges are not on a co-operative basis. I have 
jnentioned the ca«e of librnrj*-l«iiWing. The same thing holds tniu about 
laboratoric.*!. Research . vork would be considerably facilitated if the colleges 
eo-opera to. 

(1) The different non-ocndcinical orgnnwations have not been marshalled, by tbo 
Gnfv.'isity. 

(i) The department of zoologj'jnigbl, with convenience, be situated in the'Zoolcgical 
Gnixlensif Hie ganleiis bo placer) at Hio dispoonl of Hie University. 

(ft) Hie JIuscum eoidd nceomniodale the departmenfa of Jletalltirgy and Arebaology. 

(c) The baulrs, Oovcmnierit and private, rould easily supply Jeoturers for com- 

mercial cotin-es and courses fur oconomic*!. Thej' might as well serve ns the 
training-ground for commercial ntudent.s. 

(d) The different workshops and factories may easily co-operate with Hie University 

and help it to train engineers nnd foremen. 

(e) The different soeio-motal Rocicties may help to expand the activities of the Uni- 

versity. 


Serampore College, Seitimpore. 

It would bo %'cry difficult, under pwsrent conditions, to organise all the available 
rc.source.s for the formation of a great centro of learning in Calcutta. If the time slionld 
come when all or several of the colleges arc removed from their present sites and located 
in a common area it would bo possible lo organise their rc'cnrecs so as to allow oven tbo 
pa-ss uork to bo done on a joint basis. Otlior«'i<iei tbo combined work must be limited to 
tho'B.A. honours nnd the M. A. on the assumption that tbo B.A. ^bonoorsis sepoMted 
from the pass course, a very dcsirablo expansion, in our judgment, in the intcfcsls of 
thoroughness and tho highest efficiency. If the separate iionoucs caursos oro to ho on 
sound lines students taking up such courses would require far more thorough preparation 
than is assumed in flic ordinary niatricnlalion course. The better equipped schools 
could bo encouraged to do advanced work, Imyond tho matriculation stage, with this 
object in view. 


Shabp, The Hon’hle Mr. H. 


The city of Calcutta coniafns fourteen arts colleges, four training colleges or classes, 
two law colleges, two modical colleges and an ongincorinc coliego. These arc all 
aflUiated to the UtiivorBily. Their students, togotbor with the students in tbo uni- 
versity post-graduate classes, nggrogato some 14,000. 

Among higher educational institutions not affiliated are the Bengal Technical 
Institute, tlio Govermneut Commercial School, and Uie School of Art 
.• Among other inetitutious, which are, not strictly oduentional but which offer 
locibtics fw cdueatmnol activity ’ such ns libraries, specialists, etc., may bo mnn- 
tioncd tho ImpOTml Librag*, tho Indian Museum, tho Asintio Sooioty at Bengal, with 
Its bbmty, the Geolomonl Swoy, the Survey o! India, tbo Botanical Gardonsfwd'the 
DoS^ROTOaroh^KSie*® Gardens, nnd tlio roeontly establJslied - 

Thus there exist considerable facilities for study. 

Tim instituW affiliated to tbo University >are' bound together by the loose ties" 
of OLfRllfltion. Thoro liaa rGcotitty Iiooii'r move m fAvout of fho fyvAflfnw* nr\Tic*nnfTn 4 i#\v% 

of post-graduate (i.c.. M.A. nnd M.So.) studios." 



